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(new series.) 

[Explanation, — In making out the annexed Index, we have placed every thing relating 
to Cattle, under that head — so with Hokses, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, Domestic ficoNOMY, 
Books, Periodicals, &c. Every article referring in any way to these subjects, will be found 
arranged under these several heads.J 
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AekoowMgrnenU, 35, 87, 97, 129, IM, 194, 

S», 996, 990, 391, 3S3 
Address of I^rof Norton, 15, 193 

— of DATid ThomM at Boflklo, 343 

AddroMM ai Stato Fair, 315 

A^icnltaral AMoeiatiotw, advaDtayea oT, 65 

— DitcoMions at the Capital, 94 

— Impleraeats, mannfaeiure of 997 

— _^ Exhibited at Buffalo, 3S9 

— — Exhibited at Fredericton, 8T8 

— — at Cobonrg, 380 

— Inatitnte at Moont Airy, 916 

— Papers, influeuee of, 31, 91, 146, 159, 

171,399 

— — Writarsfor, 954 

— Products of the United States and 
France, 186 

-— Schools, necessity for, 990, 950 

— — ofOermany, 364 

— — Reports and Remarks on, 145 

— Statistics of Vermont, 144 

AfricttUore. a discourse on, 930 

— TheSpirit of, 18B 

Air-tight Stoves, 51 

Alabama, Crops in, 316 

Albany and Rensselaer Hort. Society,. 97, 

188, 915, 391 

American Institaie, Fair of, 987 

AnAcrostic, 380 

Animal Physiology, 293 

— Substances, DOW to preserve} 3S3 

Animals, killed in the night, 936 

— Saline food for 996 

AnUasfood, 909 

Apples, American PiMHn, 199 

— Autamn, list ci^ described, 946 

— At the South, 119 

— Ctcp nf, 36 

— Change of a late to an early variety 151 

— Discussion on at Buffalo, 341 

— Early Winter, list of described,. . . 306 
•~ In Alabama, 99 

— List approved at N. T. Pomological 

Convention, 340 

— Machine for paring 37 

'— Raule^s Jannet, or Neveriiul 119 

~- Samples of, 35, 67, 199, 394, 376 

— Select list <if^ 55 

— Summer, list oi^ described, 919 

— Sent toChina, 37 

Apple Trees, Cultivation of, 85 

— — Changing bearing year of, 978 

— — Productive, 188,285,290 

Apricots, Moorpark and Breda, 55 

^ Culture and varieties of,.... 119 

Archfteetnre. Rural, Hope CoUage,. ... 6 

Artesian Wells, 999 

Ash, Mountain, failure to raise fm seed, 140 

Ashes, elTect of on Indian com, 66 

onPoutoes, 96 

on yonng trees, ...953 

— Leached, varne of. 843 

Asparagus bed, experiment with 343 

Associated efforts, power of, 930 



Bail Seminary, nottoe or, 199 

Balsams from old eeeds, 87 

Barlev, Emir or Skinless, oo 

-^ CffowD io the United Stales in 1647, 995 



Barley, Premiom crops of, 104 

— Froductof one kernel 60 

Barrel, sias of, in different States, 997 

Barry, P., sails for Eur ipe, 378 

Bayonets courerted into hoes, 104 

Beans grown in the United Staies, 925 

— Culture of, 06 

Bed-biws, to deetroy, 305 

Bees, Fecundity of, 00 

— Management of, 979 

— Protection for 167 

— WOd, in^the United States, 385 

— Without stings, 870 

Beets and Carrots, mixture of, 161 

— Bossano, valuable, 183 

•— Ldirge, 70 

Berkshire Agricultaral Society, 336 

Birch, oil o^ use of, 147 

Birds, exeremenu of, 897 

— Usefulness of, 105 

Blackberry, Culture of, 151 

— White, 55, 198, 180 

Blight on Pear Trees,. 90, 86, 87, 370 

Bones, comparative effects of, 967 

— Essay on, by Prof. Johnston, 965 

— How to dissolve for manure,. . . 39, 967 
» Loss by burning, 161, 9?6 

— Preparation of, for manure, 966 

— Ought other substances to be mixed 

with them? 968 

— Their composition, mode of action, 

fte., 965 

Book "Farming, Remarks on, 150, 370 

BOOKS— Chemical technology, Knapp*s 884 
Domestic Animals, History, Descrip- 
tion, Ac, ..... 3S 

Ewbank^s Hydranlics and Mecha- 
nics, 131,103 

Fruiu and Fruit Trees of America, 33, 

59, 198 
Fifteenth Report of the Worcester 

Asylum, 131 

Family Kitchen Gardener 163 

Ouenon^s Treatise on Milch Cows, 836 

Hints to Emigrants, 31 1 

Letters on Agriculture, by Gen. 

Washington, 163 

Observations on the Cereal Grains, 370 
Report of Ohio Bodrd of Agricnl- 
ture, 130 

— of Commissioner of Patents, 894, 990 

Self Education, Hosmer's, 994 

Self-supporting »ystem of education, 376 
Sheep, their breeds, management, 

Ae^ 375 

The Rose— iu History, Cultivation} 

Ac, 33 

Text Book on Agriculture, 66 

The Architect, toI. I., 130 

Transactions of Ag. Societies of 
Massachusetts, 163 

— Essex Agrieoltural Society, 66 

— N. Y. State Ag. Soeie y, 860 

— Pomological Convention at Co- 

lumbus, T 83 

~ Worcester Hort Society 66 

Universal History, |63 

Vegetable Physiology, new system 

of, 881 

Veterinary Tablet. Copeman's,. ... 66 

Webster*s Large Dictionary, lOS 

Bread-making Machine, 183 

Blrecding , Prineiples of, 888, 300 



Briars, to eradicate 66 

Buckwheat, blue, 890 

— Raised in United States in 1847,. ... 385 

— sown with wheat, 188 

Budding fru iu of different kinds, 160 

— In the ^Mring, 87 

— Pears on Hawthorns, 343 

— Remarks on, 163 

~ Tnnefor, 886 

Buds, how to keep, • 847 

— KUled by frost, 150,161,844 

Buel) Judge, memoir and Portrait of,. . 84 
BUILDIN QS-Cheap Plaster for, 160 

Essential requisites for, 98 

Fann-houses, plans of, 80, 90, 846 

Fire-proof wash for, 160,889 

Hope Cottage, plans of, 9 

ice-houses, construction of, 97 

Made of gravel, 363 

Made of Unburnt Brick, 161, 917 

School Houses, 379 

Warmed by fbraaces and Air-tight 

Stoves 51 

Bulbous Plants, culture of, 349 

Burning soils for manure, 911, 998, 391 

Bushel, cubic feet in, 197 

Butler for the United Slates Navy, 906, 971, 



— Great Yield of, 67,958 

— Irish Rose, 906 

— Making m Holland, 800 

— — in various counties of N. York, 907. 

971| 963 

— Worker 161 
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Cabbages, to keep in winter, 

— Heading out m Winter, 

— Turning to tnme|^ 

Caledonia County AgncnUnral Society, 

Canker worm, to destroy, 

Carrot Seed necessary for an acre, .... 

— — How to sow, 

Carrots, as food for cattlci 141. 

— Culture of, 

— Not so good for Swine, 

'— vs. Oats, fbr horses, 

t'arts, improvement in, 

Caterpillars, to destroy, 

CATTLE— Ayrshircs, Mr. Prentice's,. 

— At Slate Fair, 

Age of. by teeth and horns, 

At the N. V. State Fair, 

Best way to Winter, 

Boiled up in New South Wales,. . . . 

Breeding, principles of, 298, 

Connecticut 

Coiess, on rearing, 

— Black leg in, 

Ceies, Account current with, 

— Care of when fresh, 

— Disease in udder of, 

""" VOOQ,. ............. VS, aBlc^ 

— Guenon*s Treatise on, ....•• 

— How dairy, shoukl be fed, . . . 

— ProperjDoints for Milch,.... 

— Pn#«vrr -fever in 

— Sho»l<lb« well milked, 

— WhsT fw, 

Devons, Mr- Covies*, 

— AtS(at«Pair, 

— InLilchfield, 
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— AlBiateFair, JIJ 

— ForVennoni, Wj 

J>imuu qft in udder of cow 18 

— Gypsamrur, JJ« 

— Hoof-aiiia, "J 

— HooYt in, JJ5 

— Leproty, core (tor, IJJ 

— Pn«rp«n«l fever in Cows, . . . • 10 

— Red-water in, 967, 3il 

■"■ Tmi^eickiieflSf ••• • ^ 

» Winter kill, remedy for, 8S 

Pat, weiifhtt of, 198,130,150 

Fattened with mixed food, 353 

For the dairy, 1^ 

Imported by the Maas. State Society, 130 

Kerry breed of, 309 

Lice on, to kill, 144 

M edirines for, 140,378 
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^ 991 

Number in Yermont, 144 

35 



Oxen, Mr. Ayranlt**! 

— of Conneeticot, 331 

~ atSiateFair, 813 

.Of Moma. Wbederaad Kelly,.... 910 
On the Highwayii, .... M, ISO, 930, 310 

FlMBnix ttock ol^ 96 

Saleeof, 36,146,104,990 

Soilinff, 943,950,960 

Sbeheriur and feedinf , 93 

8laU.feedinff» 199 

West fitf h'aad, 9t» 

WiM of ChtlliiVbMa, 901 

Winter feedinflr* 37 



Cattle Shttw*, the firet, 80 

^ At SmithfieM, 00 

Oanlidower, Walekeren, 958 

Celery, aalt for,. 917 

Cherry trees, eplit by the enn, 181 

Cbernes for market,. 161 

— Ua of, approved at BalbAo, 340 

— Negtoetof,* 91 

— Select lists of, M, M ail) 

Ckallenite of Mr. Bell, 901 

Chnreoiu applied lo potatoes, 996 

— Maebiiie for grinding 4 spreading, 910 

Ckvweofseed, 76*140 

Gbamngmito, 367 

Chemical naates, cxplnaatioii of, 953 

Chimnejs. to cxungnish when on fire, . 1 1 

Chess in Wheat, 37,186, 999 

China, irrigation in, 37 

Chittenden CooMT Ag Society,.... 05,336 
Cheese, exports oO. 900 

— Exhibited at Buffalo, 314 

— Bow made in Hwkioser, 153^171 

— Maonfaeinre of; 98 

— Nine years old,* 353 

— StihoB, 130, 314 

— Tin Van for making, 00 

Ohnms at State Fair, 330 

— Atmospheric, 900 

— Baldwin's, 08 

Cbnmiag cream or milk, 364 

— Bt water power, 102 

Chemistry and agricniiare 950 

Cirenlars, printed, hims nbow, 360 

Climate of the somh, 380 

Clorer seed, oMand new, 990 

How long ft will ba good. 169 

Clay, use of, on sandy soils,. Ill 

— Bumiag for manure, 911, ns, 391 

Cleris, new patent, VO 

Clod-emsher, 936 

Climbing planis, snpperts for, 975, 849 

Coal asbss ftir mnnare, 60 

Coal criMkr and soil pressor, 910 

Cobs NNrstOTS wood, Ill 

Colleges not the ptaee to sdtmate farm- 
ers, M5 

Cockroaobes to desi«t>y, 105 

Gobaan Henry, in England 901 

rsMmof, 378 

CoIrnnbiaCoantyAjT. Society, 336 

OoiBpost lor Indian Com, 50 

i- Mnek and peal, 106,156,160,997 

«-> Sheds for, 309 

ConneeticBt Farms, ■ 369 

— Sheep, 311,369, 363 

Ooasnmpcion, bints for preventing 1 80 

Copperas, experiment with ou siskly fo- 

Unge, 913 

Com and Cob Caner 06 

Com Stalk Cotteri, 330 

CcmSbetters at State Fair, 330 

Smith's, ,^ 08 

Oorafodder, kowtosmek/'^"'^ 845 

Cortbnd Co Ag. Society,- *'•>•.. 67 

ConoD, wstgbtofhaleoff.ij***'* 916 

CianberrieegrowB from s^vd,. *....... i46 

— Caltaraer, <«....,. t«« 



Cranberries on Upland, 

Crops, large, 

— and season of 1848, 

— RotaticHi of, 

— Stateof the, ^ 

— in New Hampshire, 

— in East Tennessee,.* 

Coach grass, to destroy, 

Creosote, 

Crockery Mannfacture at Eaaa Benning- 
ton, • • • 

CaltiTat"r. The, Af eato for, «4 . 

— for Ag. Societies, 

— Premiums for sobseribers lo,. . 378, 

— Homorable testimony to 

— Postage of, 

-> Prices of back vols., 

— Value »f, 01,150, 

— To lU subseribCfSr. 

Caltirators exhibited at Baflalo, 

— Improved, 

— Rotary,.,* .'. 

— 8tr«t teeth for, 66. 

Cnrcnlio, ta destroy 278, 389, 
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Dairy farms, manageamni of, 954 

— I^rge, 370 

— Prodaeu at State Fair, 314 

— Profitable, 08 

Daisy, White ox-eye, 198 

Dendrlisa, ▼ktaes aad uses of, 95 

D«»a>h uf Henry Walsoa, 07 

December, hints for, 397 

Deerfleld, Historical notice of, 47 

Do Royter Fanners' aad Mechanks^ 

4ssuciatioa. 9# 

Dogs, to prevent killing sheep, 64 

Draining and reclaiming swamp iands,. IS? 

— Clay pipes for, 198,999 

— Prof'. Norton's Address on,. .» 15 

— Profits of, 99& 

— Bemarhson, Ml, 104, «l 

— Stoaeslot, MO 

>- To ascertain neoessitv for, 164 

DOMESTIC KCONOMY^Apples,^to 

keept 113 

Beef, to cure, 11, 374 

— To keep fresb, 45 

-Tea, 990 

Bsd-bags, to dssi io y, 8U& 

Beer.small 990 

Bread, Yankee biewn, 990 

— Making ntachine, 19S 

Batter. Pumpkin, how made, 113 

— Making, 91117,971, 983, 90» 

— Woeker, 161 

Cabbage, to pickle, 113, 314 

Caui4>. toamke, 317 

Cemeiil, froet proof, 45 

Ch<-e*e.aiakiag, 08, 153, 171 

— TbtiMMt, 113 

CtiOee. Preneh mode of making, . . 163 

Casn Meal Pmkling,lo make, 995 

Carraiit J«Ny,tomake, 960 

Egn, hew to keep, 164) 

Fruit, to keep dried,. ........ 160^ 177 

— Howtodry, 391 

Grapes, to preserve in winter, li 

Glue^ to render water proof, 11 

Bams, topreserve, 113 

— Curinf 374 

— and Beef; saltiag lb smoking,. . 995 

Harvest Driitk 980 

lee, anificiri, 960 

liric, iadelible to make, 4ft 

— Spots, to rsBM>ve, 4& 

Macear«M.bowaMde 100 

Meet, lo preserve fresh, IM 

I^Mleb leaves to iavor cakes. Ite... 999 

Fork, Saltiog 374 

Padding, Minnie, SSO 

Rnisi IIS, how cared, 45 

Raspberry ^yiups to awke,. . . .. 160, 177 
8 ittsages^ how to make, ........... 374 

Soase, how to p r e pare , 3M 

Sweet Apple Pudding, 113 

Toasatoes, to pre«erv«,. ........... 177 

Tripe, to care. 3174 

White wash, laeoasbuslible, ...... 45 

"- For fences, 113 

Yeasty to make iasnnmier......... 966i 

Dove^.mwiagemeiit aad varieties of... 996 

— Coies for ..T.. ....... 941 

Drills exhibited arilafiiJo,'. . . . . .... '..'. 396 

— EaMry^s 390 

— Seymoar^s, 100 

— Sherman's, 390,14a 

— Smiih*^s patent lever..... 168 

^ White*is, for seeds aad laauares, ... 184 
OrivarsiMaxins for,..,.... 19? 



Dutchess Co. Ag. Society 

East Bennington, visit to, WJ 

Rducalion of young formers, JJO 

Egg trade of Cincinnati, 

Eggs, lowf and shorv *■ 

BUswor ih^s Syphon pump, ... •••••••• W 

Bmisrants. Hints to,.... •••••• '•'• 

Enelosuros, law of. 58, U^, ..^, 310 

English farming, profiu of.......... ^^ 68 

Errata, 915,970,316 

Erysipelas and the Potato rot, 310 

Essex Co. iMass)Ag. Society ^ 

Evergreens, transplmuing, 105 

Ether, use of in animal surgery 104 

Experiments testsd 370 

Exports of the United Stales, 937 

F. 

Pairs of Wales, ..» W 

Famiiie, edects of, 94 

Fsniiing .Mills exhibited at Buffalo, .... 330 
Fanners, sagaesiioos to,. . . 01, 187, 991, 950 
Farmer.' Cisrbs, notice of,. ... 46, 50, 69, flS 

— Cliaion, «0, 17» 

— Rulesfor, 1^ 

Famiing on a hiige scale, 30 

— At the North, 371 

— Details of operations in,. Itt 

— Enonaons profits oi; 08 

.- Oq lioaff Isiaad, 187 

— Ou37aeres, ».>. 109 

~ Scisncs nnd practice ia, 30 

— Soand views about, 30 

FARMS— Noiiaes of: 

Adam Aulho»y's,.R}iedaIslBad, .. 913 

K4 JLynde's^Venneat, W 

Clark Rice's, Vermont, 1«> 

Channeey . Br ckwith's, New-York,. 954 

H. Pbinney's, 105, 181 

J. O. Chadsey's, Rhode Island,.,.. 199 

J. W. Wheeler's, New- York 910 

J.N. BlakesI 303 

J. H. Nettleton, 36ft 

Kings coaiity alnsihonse, 950 

L. cTBall, Rensselaer eunxty,.... S:'^ 
McCaNoeh h JUrtiaad'^s, Reas. eo , 340 
n^ices of, in Westishesier, Pa., .... Ill 

Prodaetive small, 91 

tL R. Bollnig** Tirgiaia, 30 

Stephen Atwood^ 303 

ThooMs Andrsws', Rhode Island,. 961 

Wm. Kelly's, Daehem coaaty, 910 

VTm PMk's, Arkansas, 15T 

Female ladastry, 00 

Fence laws of Massaehasetts, 60 

— Should be altesed, 150,905, SIO 

Fences, cost o^ S^^ 

— Coiislrtictieaof^ 3>^ 

— Ecoaomlcal 06| 195 

Fessendea, Thomas 6 , Memnir of,. . . . 90T 
FieU eoIHvatioa, by Mr. Phinney, 100 

— by Messn. Lynde^ 908 

Figs, the giowth of, 903 

Pire-pioof wash for buildings, 160 

Firkins, best wood for 161 

Fishroriaanttfe,oatheusaof, 34ft 

FItaireraki's pomable mill, 90O 

Ploriealiars. profits ef, 161 

Florida, Bvergtadss of,. 950 

Flower gard«a and sbruMbery 114 

Fkiweriiig Plants, Hstsof, 114 

Floweis exhibited at BuAlo,. 314 

— CuhureoC.. '. 340 

— Taste for and colors of, 340 

Fodder, green and dnr, 3T 

Forest tiues, ciritivat Km of, , M 

Forests, advaiitagfftoi; 9b3 

— On ptaoting,. .V 170 

Food, oa the pres e t vution of, OIT 

Poxes, bow to trspi 64 

France. Agrieolairai products oT, ...... 180 

— Tiwyardsof, .,... 30 

Frait growhig in Gaorgta k. Mimissippi Tk 

— RadsdesiroyeOby IVost,.. 130, 181, 944 
— ' Omwn in OruMgt Coaaty, 371 

— ladicatioas of cRseaMi ill,. 800 

~ Rilled by <Vusi, 104 

— Preserved fresh.. 106 

— ReaMOs Ant raising a variety, 343 

— Tb save froMt thieves, 183 

— Tkadsin,. 300 

Pmh Trees, applicat ion of copperas to 913 

of blaeloimith's cinders to. 140 

— — Diseases o&... 160 

— ^ RO^ts o/ ashes oa,.... 953 

Facto abaaiplaaling seeds of,... 140 

ladaslem, 181 

— — laSueMBc of brick-iaidii oa,s«^^ 9B 
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Prttli Trees, M«ii««ement of, ®^ *!{ 

— — Mom oo, liowlo leinoTe, » 

kulching........... "9 

^ — ProAifig iramplanied, JJi 

— — Reuovaiifn of, «» 

Tnunlaminir. «*» !*'» ??! 

•^— Um or Baits of iron on, >48 

— — WMhfor, » 

— — Watering tramplanted W7 

Fnlte, Circle oi, for the year wj 

— Dried, how to keep, .-• » 

-* Bzhibited at Bullalo, 306, 314 

— Their varieties, toils and origin,. ... W 

— Select ▼arieties of, » 

Fuel slioald be drawn m winter, 35 

Pornaees for heating boosea, « 

G. 

Gas lar, ibr paint, «* 

' — worki, refose of, for manare, 318 

Gate, farm; description of, 345 

Geese, Cbmese, 34 

Goosebories, Mildew in, ISO 

— Planting cuttings of, in aotnron,. . . 181 

Oorse as food for stock, IS 

OraAs, how to keep, «47 

^ inflneiiceof. 278 

Grafting and pruning uM orchards,.... 118 

— experiments in, 914, 944, 977 

~ Grape Tines. 140,343 

— How to pernmn well, 53, 84 

— intoUyerv, 915 

— Pears on the Mountain a;^, 140 

.— the Tree Peonjr,.....* 86 

Grain dryer, (MaCbrd's, 103,900 

— Quarter of, 98 

— grown in the United States, 9i5 

— to iDiprovei ^ 

Grape Vines, the best hardy, 310, 368 

Bleeding of, 946 

— — from seed, 354 

— — Insection, 150, 181 

-.^ -. in the west, 368 

— — trained on forest trees, 945 

Grapes, prices of, 34 

-~ Liquid manures for. 368 

— Pruning and trimming, 84 

— to preserve in winter, 67 

Granary, to make rat proof, 06, 160 

Grass lands, on seeding, 191, 170, 999 

— — Top dressing, 809 

Oravelhr soils, improvement of, 943 

Great BrtUin, Notes of a TravsUsr in, 14,75 

Greenbnsb Premiiua Farm, 346 

Gmb eaten, 903 

Ooano^ eompared with ashes, 188 

— bow spplied, 34 

— on the use^of, 156 

— value of, 910 

Guinea Grass, 909 

Gutla Percha, deseription oi^ 157 

Oypsnm and Uune, effect of, 61, 00 

H. 

Banmhira and Franklin Ag Society, . 336 

Hand or horse mill, 06 

Harrow. Hinge, described, 147 

Hartforcl County Ag. Society 15, 336 

Banrestinc machines at Slate Fair,. ... 330 
Harvard University, scieniiilo depart- 
ment 197,900 

Hawtlionis. for Hedftes, lf-0 

Bay and Manure Forks, , . . 330 

— early eat, ..i.;.- ,...; 305 

«— how to cure,. 190 

— pitehmg by horse power, 199 

— proper time for cutting,... y... .... 955 

— to measnre, 37 

Hav-caps, how mode, 986 

Heart, a preserved, S9i* 

Hedces, hawlhtiruK for, 160 

— hemlock for, 996 

Heneoop, Rnsiie, 961 

Highlnnd and Ag- Society of Scotland, 335 

Hials f«ir December, 377 

BaarV»tUHl, culture of, 919 

H<VPB plan of, 344 

Holfaiith Butter, making in, 990 

Hope Gkiltage. p!an of, 

BoQsic river, notes about, 933 

Borsecoilar of India Robber. •198 

Horse Chestnut trees, large, 370 

Horse Powers and Threshers, Whee- 
ler's, 164, 325 

— — •* exhibited at Buffhlo, 399 

BORBB8 and oxsii as teams, 176 

at Hie State Fair, 319 

Breeding, by J. B Burnett,. . 18 40, 91 

-» by Equns, 63,918 

. ^ by Junius, 09 



66 



HOR8R8— Botts in, cnn for, 

Califomiaa, 

Carrots for, 955 

Deathofanold 66 

IHtuuu ^—Heaves, cure for, 146, 957, 

— Founder, core for, 10 

— Scratches, cure for, 66 

Exhibited at Litchfield, S31 

for aU work, 13, 81, 190 

Ooodfeedfor, 93 

Good horses noticed, 40 

Great tnmiug, 140 

Killed by poison, 06 

Medicines for, 146 

Morgan, notices of, 36, 81 

Moiee's Grey, sale of, 199 

Narragan*en, origin of, 61 

Normal., 130,159,185,993 

Notices of, 104 

of speed and bottom, 31 

Strcciure of. ...................... SSO 

To save from fire,. . • 34 

Hot-air Furnaces, 51 

Hounds, speed of, 317 

Housatouic Agricultural Society, 330 

Humbugs, Horticultural, 310 

Hungary, sheep buobandry ofl 937 

Hydraulic Ram, description of, 197 

Hydrophobia in man and brutes, 339 

I. 

lce-honse«, construction of, 97 

Illinois, crops ai, 983 

— W«iol-growiug ill, 119 

Implemeou at the State Fair, 314, 399 

Impriivemeut of gravelly aoiU, 943 

Inaia Rubber Boat, 903,906 

— — for Railroad cars, 60 

— ~ new use for 938 

INDIAN CURN— Culture of, 73, 199. 178, 

959, 363 

Crops of 1845 a«l 1847,* 65 

Culture of for fodder,.. 165 

Cobs, value of, 104 

Cost of per bushel, 167 

KOect ofashesou, 64 

£xporlsof, 68 

Experiment in culture of, 158 

Large crops of, 99, 57, 67, 98, 130. 155, 
161, 185, 194, 376, 379 

On curing, 109 

rai»ed in the United States in 1847, 995 

raising on the prairies, 149 

SampTesof, 378 

stalks, to convert into manure, ... M 

— howto«tack, 345 

the largest grower of, 157 

very tall, 991 

InsecU, Oil the habits of, si08 

Iowa as an Agricultural State, 69 

Iron and gallic acid, 297 

~- and steel to di«iingoish, 9H3 

— case->haxdeniug, 997 

— improvemt-ni ui workiiig, 878 

— sulphate of, applied losiekiy foliage,9l3 
Irrigation, by Mr. Rice, 170 

— hintabottt, 68 

— in China, 37 

— in Mexico, 895 



J. 



Jefferson county Ag. Society, . . 57, 05, 336 
Joluteton^e (Prof) visit to the U. State*, 103, 

98U 
— -> Essay on the tise of bones 965 

K. 

Kentucky, Wild lands of. • . 340 

Kiln Dryer, Slafford's 103, 990, 376 

Kings Co. AlUs-hinise fnrm, 960 



Lambs, on docking,...,... \. 06 

~- reatiiig tor markei, 194 

Lamoile County A^. Society,, ,. . 183 

Lubormg cominuimiv^, condition ol^.. 359 

Lands, improvinK light and hungry 170 

-^ improvement orm BitrnstaUe, 107 

-*- on the Canada line, 107 

-r- reclaiming worn ont, 901 

~ seeding to grass 131,170,909 

— two crops at once, Ill 

— wild, of Kentnrky, 340 

— woni-om of Maryland. 9P5, 348 

Lawrence Scientific Sohobl,* 197, 900 . 

JUaw-sniu, advaniaget tt(t .......,..•• 15171 



Leaves, office of, 341 

— for liUer and manvre, 370 

Lead pipes for water, •«•• 198 

Lightning rods, Ciinstruction of| 919 

Lime and plaster, effect of, 01, 09 

— and marl, action of, 970 

^. how much a soil should have, 370 

— manner of spreading, 196 

— oyster shell, price <h, W9 

— phosi^ate of 191 

Litchfield County Ag. Society, 931 

" Farms, 368 

Lociui tree borer, 960 

Locusts, remarks on, 960 

London Horticultural siociety 370 

liong Inland farming, 187 

liOwell, statistics of, 190 

M. 

Machines exhibited at State Fair, 

— best gi ease for, ...*. 

Madder, culture of, 97 

-— irliere roots of can be had, 856 

Mangel wunzel for cattle, 141 

Manure and bay firks, 330 

MANURES— applied to the surface.. . . 195 
Burnt clay for, 811, 998, 381 

V'Ogll avf^g •••• ••••■•• •••••••■■ •• ••• OO 

JL^O pill Ol* ••••• ■•eeta**sea»e«ss*« ■ V% 

effects of special, 998 

economy in saving, 973 

fisli for. how used, 344 

how to apply, 96 

bow to save all, 191 

in or on the soil, 816 

leaves for, 370 

long and short, 189 

materials for, 808 

management of, 150 

manuiaciure of, 105, 160, 897 

on making and saving, «.%. 18 

remarks oo, .^... 65 

refuse of gas works for, 318 

sewerage, 90 

their nature and action, 100, 803 

ThelHWof, 984 

Tan-lmrk for, 101 

Waste of, 48 

Waste wool, dee , for, 161 

Woolen rags for, 853 

See al-M) AsheSf Bon§s, Coal aaftss, Com* 
posfs, GtfoiM, Crpptum, LinUf Jfudb, Sm^ 
weed. 

Marl and lime, action of, JI90 

Maryland lands, advantages, of,. . . 885, 848 
Masoacliusetis farming. 47 

— Fence Iswt of, 68 

— Society for rromutiug Agrieulture, (H. 

Meet, to preserve fresh, 113 

Medicines for cattle 146, 378 

Melon seeds, to purify, 149 

— Njuash, 150 

Melons, lo choote, 150 

Memoir of Judge Buel, 84 

~~ Elkauah Wataon, 88,07 

— Thomas Green Feaseuden, 807 

Michigan, capitbilities of, 104 

Middlesex (Mass ) Ag. Society, 336 

Mineralogical Cabinet of Lyman Wilder,93a 

.Mineral pa>nt, 378 

Milk, bloody, t-aused by red cabbage,. . 66 

~- compo.<tition of^ 849 

— unwholesome m cities, 60 

— weight of rich and poor, 853 

Mitkiiig, rules for, 195 

Mill, Piizgeraki's portable, 800,630 

Moon farming, 157 

Monr e County A^. Society,. 336 

Montreal Ag. Society, 348 

Mount Airy Ag. Institute, 68. 816 

Mowing machine,.. 330 

Muck, management and appUoalion of. J65, 

160,897 
Mushrooine, propagatioQ of, 310 



Natural History Society of Brooklyn, ,. 

— science, importance of, lo the far* 
mer, 

Neetarines, EIruge and Baiiy Violet... 55 

— selrct list of,.... ..v. 800 

iVSns- Yvk Sua* Agrienlitiral SoeiUp : 

Annual Meeting,... 56 

Committees to award Premiums at 

annual meeting, 84 

Exhibition at Buffalo^ 318, 890 

Executivo Committee, proceedings 

of. « • 10,897 

Implenioiits exkibUwl ot Sum Fair, 888 
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N. Y. State Af 8ooiety— Notice of pr». 



parations for exhibition 



I • • • • • • 






997 
Number of animals at Pair of|. . . . 33S 

OAceraof, M 

Preminms at anno^il meetiii;;, 67 

— ofiiiredfor 1848, 125 

— at annoal eztiibition, 316 

ReceiptN of, M 

Salea of stock at Cattle Show of, . . 315 

New Hampshire, crops in, 379 

Niagara District, C W., 46 

Northampton, Mass., Notice of, 46 

Nursery Business, expense and profits of,279 
(seo errata, 310) 

— vary larg«, 370 

o. 

Oatf, premium crojM of, UN 

— raised in the United Stales, itiS 

Oliio, crops in, 9^ 

— (rooa farming in, 323 

Oneida County Ag Society 05, 336 

Onions, culture of, 30, 78 

— average yield of, * 6S 

Onondaga County Ag Society, 336 

Ontario County Ag. Society, 161, 191 

Orchards and their cultivation , 138 

— be4i time for setting out, 305 

— grafting and pruning, 118 

— pnifils of, 64 

— renovation of, 213 

— time for pruning, 215 

Osage Orange Seed, how to plant, .... 256 
Oyster shells, good lor fruit trees, 128 

— shell lime, price of, ' 229 

Oxen for teams 176 

— Mr AyrauU's, 93 

— training, 200 



P, 



Faints, improrement in, 29 

— Mineral, 378 

Paulownia, the, 87 

Paring and burning soils, 211 

Peaoock, disposition of, 343 

Pea*nais, culture of, 34 

Peaches at the South, 300, 370 

— Large. 276 

— List or, approved at BuffHlo, 308 

~. at New- York ' Pomologieal 

Convention, 340 

— select lisu of, 55, 66 

Peach Trees, on pruning, 83 

Ptoars, analysis of forms of. 307 

— budded on hawthorns, 343 

.— Columbian,. ..."** 55, 86 

— description of 33 varieties of, . . 86, 116 

— for Vermont, 119 

— for the South, 309 

— influence of manure on, 370 

— List approved at Buflklo Pomologi- I 

cal Convention, 300 

— at New- York Po. Convention, 340 

— Onondaga, or Svran's Orange.. . . . 307 

— on ripening, 310 

— Pratt, •• 370 

— select lists of, 55,56 

— varieties of, 159 

Pear Trees, blight on, 20, 86, 87, 370 

Conical dwarf, 373 

neglect o^, 21 

Quince stocks for 52 

to raise from seed, 277 

Peas grown in the United States, 225 

Peat, analysis of, 9^ 

Pa»ny, the Tree, 276 

— to graft, 86 

People, occupation of, 08 

PERIODICALS— American Journal of 

Agriculture and Soience 00 

American Journal of bioience and 

Art, 00, 131, 193, 200, 324, 375 

— Flora, 324,370 

Agricultural Journal, 131 

Agricttl.nrist and Canadian Jonrual,131 

Bank Note Reporter, 292 

Farmer and Meehanic, 33 

Farmer's Library and Monthly Jour- 

nal of Agriculture, 60, 193, 960 

Farmer's Cabinet, 2*^ 

Graham's American Monthly Ma- 
gazine, 33 

Godey's Lvly's Book 33 

Illustrated Natural History. . . 3B4, 376 
Journal of Agriculture, and Trans- 

aciioos of Highland Society,. . . . 324 

Medieo-Chirurgical Review,. ... 33, 324 

Pamieri 06 



Periodicals— Merry's Museum, 99 

New Kngland Parmer, 2u6 

The Horticulturist, 193, 228 

The Architect, 130 

The Plow, the Loom, and the An- 
vil, 200,292 

Tranwctions Mass. Hort. Society,. 33 

Vermont State Agriculturist, 260 

Western Journal of Agriculture, &c.,]31 

Phinney, E , farm of, 105,137 

Pigeons, cotes for 241 

— Management and varieties of, 120 

Piggery, Mr. Jewett's plan of, 344 

Pines, death oi', at the South, 227 

Plaster of Paris and Lime, effects of, 01, 09 

— cheap for coarse finish, 160 

Plowing as practiced by Mr. Phinnry,. 106 

— by steam, 163 

— deep, 251 

— dranghtin, 37 

— for wheat, 77 

— how to plow well, 157 

— in the amuinn 26 

— match at Avon 227 

— prairie land 142 

— principles of, 352 

— rules for, 351 

— subsoil, 48, 92, 123, 251, 291, 334 

— trench 298 

Plows exhibited at Suie Fair, 329 

— Scotch and American,. . . . lU*', 218. 282 

— Wood's 29,97 

Plums, early sorts, 64, 87 

— fine, described, 209 

— list approved at Buffalo, 9(j9 

approved by New- York Pomo. 

logical Convention, 340 

— select varieties off 55, 50 

— to protect from curculio,. . 278,822, 323 
1»0BTRY— Autumn, 238 

Hcmor to the toiling hand, Si25 

The Carol of May, 154 

The Farmer's bong, 74 

Pomologieal Convention at Buffalo, 308, 341 

at New. York, 340 

at Columbus, 83,308 

Pond mud, how used for manure, lOl 

Popular errors about seeds, .... 181 

Posts, new mode of setting, 150 

Potato, ashes on, 08 

— Ouried in the winter, 03 

— crop in Ireland, 34 

— culture of the, SO, 02, 122 

— grown in the United StaieS; 225 

— history of, 70,141 

— nipping the tops off*, 353 

— premium crops, 67, 96, 101 

— rot, aiK) erysipelas, 319 

indicatio'isof in other plants,... 304 

noUces of, 08, 70, 80, 93. 159, 191. 

290, 292, 303, 370, 377 

— — preventing the, 36 

1 — •• new remedy for, 228 

— runnlhg out of varieties,... 70, 140, 189 

— seedling 77,140,189 

— sweet, for stock, 228 

— value of, 287 

— wild 879 

POULTRY— at State Pair 314 

be«t breeds, 100 

Disea^n of, 179 

Geese, Chinese, 34 

long and sliort eggs 180 

m»inagem"nt of, 280 

of J B Hathaway, 40 

Pheasant, breeds of, 335 

Profits of, 376 

Roup in, 146 

to distingnifth age of, 11 

to fallen, 11 

Premiums, rules for !iwarding, 99 

Property, the right of, 360 

Prophecy of John Lowell, 379 

Pr«»viiicial Ag. So of Upper Canada^. 30 
Pruning at time of transplanting, 118 

— composition for wounds, 65 

— old orchards, 1 18 

— peaches, 83 

-— raspberr es, P4 

-«■ remarks on, 8 3 

— time for, 215 

Pumpkins, how so keep, 293, 35| 



n. 

j^abbits, management of, 241 

— hutches for, 241 

Railroads use of. to farmrrs, Ill 

Rails, charring, 367 

Raspberries, fine kinds, 258 

— culture of, 370 

— on pruning, 8* 

Rats, catching and destroying, 225 

Reaping machines. Hnssey's, 102 

at State Fair, . 330 

Red root, to destroy, 124 

Rensselaer County Ag. Society,. . . 161, 332 

Revolutionary Reminiscences, 234 

Rhode Island larming, 192, 243, 251 

State Ag Society, 101 

Rice grown in the United St utes, 225 

Roads, breaking in snow, ^ 

— importance of good 22 

— pbmk, construrtion a..d cost of,. . . . 175 

Rochester mill in Spain, 259 

Rows, implement for marking, 168 

Roots, should be cut for cat ilS} 255 

Root cutting machine, cheap, • • 255 

— puller, description of, 268 

Rose bu^, how to destroy,. . . . 245, 250, 310 
Roses, climbing, supports for, .... 275, 342 

— Perpetual 370 

Rotation of crops, 228,361 

Koyal Ag Society of England, 284 

Running out nt varieties, ...... 70, 140, 180 

Rural Architecture, 2 

Rutland County Ag. JSocieiy, MO 

Riwtic Hencoop, described, • 231 

Rye, early sown, may be fed off", 353 

-Multibole, 08,129 

— product of one grain of, 290 

— raised m the United States, 825 



Quark grass, to eradicate, 305 

Queens County Ag. Society, 57 

Quinces, culture of 22 

— effects of winter on 343 , ^^..w ^ -. , 

Otnince stocks for pears,.., 58 1 Shrubs, bat of fine, 



.Saint John Ag. and Hort. Society, .... 57 

Salmon of Oregon, 121 

Salt— for celery, 247 

— rock, for cattle, 2J 

Sandy soils, improvement of, 843 

Saw for horse-power 90 

Sawdust charring and clay burning,. . . 321 

School-houses, construction of, 378 

Sch«Kris for Orphan4, 162 

School, Scientific, at Harvard Univer- 
sity, 127,290 

at Yale College, 258, 201 

— atHoosic 233 

Sc hools, agricultural, .... 145. 220, 250, 364 

Sea-weed, value of, for manure, 74 

Seed, on change or. 76, 140 

Seeding grass lands, 121, 170, 202 

Seascm, characteristics of, 376, 877 

— and crops in New Hampshire, .... 379 

— Bintafor the, 377 

Seneca County Ag. Society, 101 

SHEEP— at the State Fair, 313 

browse for, — -111 

Cotswolds and New Oxfordshires, 254 

Connecticut, 381,302, 30S 

Diseafesof, S23,349 

Death of an old, 324 

Ewes, milking in Wales, 75 

Fine flocks at the West 28 

Fat, weight of, 186, 130, 377 

Fattening in winter, •• * . 192 

Foot rot in 322 

House feeding • . * 30 

in the volley of the Ohio, 10 

in Illinois 112 

In Virginia, 162 

in South Carolina 223 

in Washington County, N. Y., . . . . 203 

killed by dogs, HI 

Lambs, docking, 90 

— raising for market, 124 

Management of, in Hungary 337 

Merinos imported by Mr. Taintor, 194, 

32S 

Rot in, 375 

Saxon, in Litchfield, Ct. 353 

Sales of, 194 378 

Small pox ill, • 292 

Shelter for, value of, 227 

South-Downs, 65, 891, 321 

To prevent dogs from killing, 66 

Washing and shearing 173 

Weight of fleece at different ages, . . 87 

Shelter for stock, importance of, 83 

Shingles made by Mjschinery, 27 

— to fasten, 192 

— to preserve, 885 

Showers^ are they increased by foresu? 48 
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Shrahbery and flower garden, • • . 114 

8kelch«e of fine farnu, 910,933 

Smithfleld Cattle Show, 09 

Soda, nitrate of, 199 

Sorrel, to destfx>y, Ill 

Soiling cattle, advanlagea of,. 943, 9S9, 980 

Sowing machines, Seymonr's, 190 

Sherman's, 399,345 

Speech, a profitable one, 939 

Spidera, TarietieB described, 950 

Spirea pronifolia, 373 

Squash, great product of, 68 

— meiun, 160 

— singular Tariety of, 109 

Stafford's grain dryer and cooler, 103, 376 

Sull-feedmg cattle, 199 

Statistics of Lowell, 100 

Stave Machine, 330 

Steam engine, saving of Uibor by,. 949, 958 

— vs. horse power; 958 

Stock, feeding and care of, 909 

— necessity of improvement in, 991 

— shelter and food for, 93 

Stone, artificial^ • •«•• • • ••••••••••■•••• 00 

Stones and bashes, to remove 105 

Stoves, air-tjffht, 51 

— to mveutorsof, 03 

Strawberries, culture of, 99 

— Productiveness of^ 85, 370 

— Profits uf culture of, » . . . . 978 

— Runners to be destroyed, 183 

— Select list of, 56 

Straw and corn-stalk cutter 330 

Straw cutters, prices of, 65 

— — premiyiais on, 353 

Snbsoil plowing— see PlowMg. 

Soggesuoatf tu farmers, 167, 990, 950 

Sugar, maple, made in Vermont, 80 

— — how made, 163 

Sunae, culture of, 60 

Suspension bridge at Niagara, 74 

Swamps, how to drain, 137 

— reclaimed^ great prodnet of, 60 

Swift, convenient, how to make, 05 

SWINE— at the State Fair,- S13 

Breeding and fattening, 138 

disease in, J13 

Good, 04,08,196, 190, 130 

in Ohio, Ill 

In the M-est 928 

lisrge, 95,67, 150 

on fattening, 01, 354 

Quiusey, or sore throat in, • • 956 

Scours in, cure for, 89 

Supposed to be injured by bnck- 

wlieat, 19B 

Weights of lots of , 985,359 

Syphon pump, Ellsworth's, 43 

T. 

Tfem-bark for manure, 101 



Tares or vetches, 65 

Tar paint or gas tar, 65 

Tennessee, crops in, 380 

Theology, old fashioned, 994 

Thoughtlessness, results of, 310 

Thorn seeds, to make vegetate, 956 

Toads, benrfito of, 106 

— do they sing? 901 

Toast, brilliant, 40 

Transplanting evergreens, 105 

— fruit trees, 117 

— in the autumn, 977 

— large trees, 96 

— preparations for, 96 

Tre«s, spare the, 174 

— forest, cultivation oA 959 

— pruning transplanied, * . 371 

— watering 367 

Trotting, grrat, 104 

Tunnel, long, at Liverpool, 00 

IHirkey, farming in, 48 

Tumep meal, 958 

Tnrneps vs. potatoes, 950 

Two crops at once Ill 

u. 

Unreclaimed lands,. 58 

United States, exports of, 997 

Agricultural products of, 186 

Onin raised m, 995 

Population of,. S97 

Urine, analysis of, 5297 

V. 

Varieties, running out of,. .... . 76, 140, 180 

— improvement of, 150 

Vegetables, improvement of, 150 

— indications of disease in, 304 

Vegetable substances, process for pre* 

serving, 9S9 

Veimont, agriculture c^, 143 

— good crops in, 06 

— live stock in 34 

— maple sugar made in, 78 

Vernon Agricnltnral Association, 05 

Vetches or tares, 65 

Vineyards of France, 98 

Vines on forest trees, •«, 945 

Viiginla. crops in. 858 

— Good fanLing in 57 

— Old lands of, 311 

— Western, remarks on, 189 

Wagon grease, Booth *s patent, 60 

10 make good, 160, 995 

Wales, agricutiure of, • . J 4, 75 

Washington's estates 998 

Washington County (Vt.) Ag. Society, 05 
Wash, fire-proof, for boildingB,. ... 100, 990 



Washing machines, 956,318 

Watson, Elkanah, memoir of, 86,07 

Watson, Henry, death uf, 07 

Wayne County Ag. Society, 06 

Water in barn -yards, advantages of, . . 991 

— machines for raising, 43, 197 

Well, a cold one, • 960 

Wells, Artesian, 190 

Weather, notices of, 67 

Weeds, to destroy, 909 

WHEAT and cheas. 37,183 

crop in Michigan, 98 

— attheWect, 959 

culture of, 991,379 

eotistitnenls of,. 380 

experiments in sowing, 100 

fly in. ravages of, 60 

floor from sprouted, 354 

food crops of, 104 
ow to raise a large crop, 348 

in north of England 37 

in Indiana, 96 

interesting experiment in raising,. . 196 

plowing for, 77 

proper time for cutting 917 

raised in the United States 995 

rust in, 990 

samples of, 68 

smut in,. 60 

spring, good crops of, 161 

time o( ripening, 46 

transmutation of, 60 

varieties of, 04 

winter-killed in Ohio, 19 

Whitewash for fences, 113 

Wheel rrease, how mode, 60, 160, 995 

White daisy, or white weed, to destroy, 950 

Willow, rapid growth of, • Ill 

Windham County Ag. Society, . . . 950, 336 

Windsor County Ag Society, 161 

Wines, adulferation of, 36 

Wire- worm, to destroy,* 141, 998, 949, 901 
Wisconsin, crops in, 963 

— farming in^ 986 

Wood, rrice of in Paris, 94 

— process of Kyanizing, 909 

— for firkins, 161 

Woo*, depots for, OS 

— growing in Illinois, 119 

— market, prospects of, 998 

— putting up for market, 173 

— samples of from Ohio, 35 

~ trade, notices of, 958 

— waste of, for manure, 161 

Woolen goods, importation of, 353 

— rags for manure, 353 

Worcester County Ag- Society, 338 

Y, 

Yale College, agricoltoml department 
of, 998,961 
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NEW YORK. 

Agrieola, 50 

AnoU Milker, 195 

A. P., 198 

Ansley, W., 150, 391 

A.C., 100 

AUeB,A B, 910 

A.B., 983 

A.E., 963 

A Subscriber •••• 994,9^1 

Bnmett, J. B., 13,40, 61, 185 

Bergen, Adiian, 169 

Bntler, Gains, 178 

B P. J., 971 

B X, 318 

Beers, Isaao S, 310 

CO., ^m 97 

a B. ,148, 180, 955, 957, 980, 303, 343, 377 
C.N. B.,..,„ 187, 109 

^7* ▼ • *'*9 • 9 m • •••••■•••••••»##«es»« • ^# I 

C. S.W, ...,....,..,.,,.. 956 

paUey, Riehard, ...,, 90 

Dox,B. V. W.,.. 199 

Deane, ,.,. 156, 919 

Ba«on,/ame8„ ,....,» 97 

Bonus, ,,..., 63, 918 

Bdirudf, George,.,,.,. 194 j 



E. R., 161, 101 

Emery HL, 937 

Fish, A. L, 153, 171 

Frost, K.C 977 

H C.B., 97,69,989 

H. A P, 90 

Hildreth. I, 118,917,945 

Hastings, J C, 178 
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« TO IMPSOVS THE SOIL AlfS MIND." 



ALBANY, JANUARY, 184a 



RVRAEr ARCHITECTirBE— HOPIS COTTAOE. 



," Tbcbe is nothing," obserre* A. J. Do-wmna, 
" that more poverfullj aflecta the taatei nod habili of 
li tvniVf — especially the younger iQembars of it — than 
the house in vhich it lives. An unconth, squalid hab- 
itation, 19 little likely to awaken that attaohment to 
home, that love of good order, and tbat sense of pro- 
priety and eleganoB in aooial deportment, which are so 
much promoted, so muob developed, by tbat home 
where a certain proportion, a certnin fitness, and 
aenae of Jieauty, are everwbere visible." 

With each viewB as ibese, every obserYing persoD 
mnat hail with nncb satiafsction, the great improve- 
raent, within the past few years, in country arcbitec- 
tare. A rapid change for the belter, in the adoption 
of Btyles adapted to rural and pioturesqae scenery, has 
taken place tbrongbout the ooonlry. IneipreHivC 
•qnare blocks, and right-angled parallelograms, art 
yielding to tbe more free and tasteful erections in neai 
Gotbio and Italian. The stately and formal Grecian, 
formerly considered the ntmoit limit of petfeotiqn foi 
a ooantry dn-elling, has had its day. It may, indeed, 
da very well for the compact city, and is admirably 
fitted for the ambitions oapital, or (be masalve banking 
bonts. It may also suit the stiff', geometric styli 
planting; bat tbia mode of planting ha« long li 
given place to the infinitely superior manner ot im 
ling the gTacefnl and picturesque in nature. 
Crothlo anil Italian are divested of formality, and the 
ease with whioh the outlines of buildingi in theaa two 
bItIci may be broken and varied, reader them perfectly 
adapted to modem landscape gardening, and to main- 
tain tbat harmony which should exist between build- 
ing* and the surrounding grounds. 

On tbe gronod of strict utility, these modes possess 
pecuLar advantages for rural erections. The conveni 
ent jnxtBpositioD of rooios, in Gieoian buildings, U 
often sacriilced to exterior unifoTmity. But in these, 
what is regarded as a defect in tbe Grecian, becomes, 
in judicious hands, a source of real beauty, by aflbrd- 
ing SI varied and pictoresqae ontline against the sky. 

In so rapid an introdoction of these new styles, it 
wna not to be expected tbat every one should at once 
folly appreciate tbeir peculiar characteristics. Vagne 
and undefined notions must at first exist when a snb- 
jeot entirely new engages the attention. Henoe we 
are not surprised to see many examples of bad taste: 
the plain, simple, and ohaste, being excluded by a pro- 
fusion of gingerbread work, and fantastic and ut 
ing decoration. A more thorongb knowledge i 
reot prinoipies in arohiicctnre of this kind, will _ 
ally dissipate these defects; and appropriate and taste- 
ful Drnament be only sparingly introduced, instead ol 
Mperflaotu ud flim^ earvinga. Tfaia ehaage, whiek 



has already made great auvwnm, pimunm » ihh 
pleasing improvement in the somery of out ooontryj 
when true taste, withoni increase in cost, shall be ex- 
hibited in neat ootlagea, m well as in farm hooaea and 




For the purpose of inviting more partioolar atlea- 

in to the Italian style of arobiteoinre, we have aa- 

looted for a frontispiece to our present number, a view 

of " Hope Cottage," one of four, reoentl; erected ly 



tt Mbnttt Hep^ 



anmd flMr—Fig. 3, 

P. PacNTica, Esq., on his eatata ■ ^^ 

the west bank of the Hudson, just below this atj. 
Almost exclusive attention has been given hilberto ta 
the Gotbio style, by those erecting oonntrj reeideasee 
ao«ordiog to the phoniplM of UU» aad fialtwft 
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AiMfiMM— Fig. 4. 
beanty. We believe, however, that the merits of the 
Italian mode of building, are peculiarly adapted to oar 



country; for while it possosees entire freedom from the 
stiflhess of the Grecian, and admits of etery variety 
of outline, it surpasses the Gothio in the simplicity of 
finish and expression of utility, which is so desirablci 
and in accordaqce with our republican character. Thia 
cottage was built from a design furnished by Mr. Qvo. 
Penchard, an architect of much taste and skill, of 
this city. Figs. 2, 3, and 4, give plans of ihe several 
floors, and require no explanation. . 

The other three cottages, alluded to aboTO, wet'tf 
erected the past season, from designs by the same 
architect. One is in the Tuscan, one in the English 
rural Gothic, and the other in the Swiss ttyle. The 
latter is a very beautiful specimen of its kind. It ia 
covered on the sides with pointed shingles; balustradea 
extend around the two prominent sides on a level with 
the principal floor, and across the front on the second 
floor, both supported by brackets; while its broad and 
shadowy eaves give a most interesting expression to 
the whole.* 



Fine- Wooled Slieep In tiie Talley of the Oliio. 



Editors Cultivator — Having seen frequent noti- 
ces of the flocks of fine-wooled sheep in Western Vir- 
ginia, Western Pennsylvania, and the eastern portions 
of Ohio, I thought that an account of the origin of 
some of those flocks, might be acceptable to the rea- 
ders of the Cultivator. I deem the history of those 
flocks of more consequence, as it throws some light on 
the general subject of improving the fineness and qual- 
ity of wool. I believe the eastern manufacturers con- 
sider the wool of this section equal in quality to any 
pfodaced in the country. 

Most of the fine flocks in this section, were originally 
derived from the celebrated flock of the late W. R. 
Dickinson, of the firm of Wells St Dickinson, of Steu- 
benville, Ohio; and as the origin and history of this 
flock seems not to be generally known, I have taken 
some pains to ascertain it, and have embodied the main 
facts relating to it in the following account. 

I would state, in the first place, that at the time of 
the large importations of Saxon sheep, in 1825 and 
1826, it was stated by those who were acquainted with 
Mr. Dickinson's flock, that he had sheep which pro- 
duced as flne wool as any of the imported Saxons, and 
lit the same time their fleeces were much heavier. In 
1826 an opportunity of testing this point was presented. 
The Maryland Agricultural Society oflered a special 
premium in the following words: — '' To the owner of 
the ram which, being shorn on the ground, [of exhibi- 
tion,] ithall produce the greatest quantity of pick-lock 
wool." The competition was free for the Union. The 
exhibition was held near Baltimore, on the 1st and 2d 
of June of the year above-mentioned. The first pre- 
mium was awarded to Mr. Dickinson, for a ram which 
he sent from StenbenTille purposely for this trial. Wm. 
Patterson, of BaUimore, received a second premium 
for a Saxon ram, whose wool was said by tbe commit- 
tee to be <' a tkade finer" than Mr. D.'s, but fell con- 
siderably short in quantity. 

In a letter dated. Steubenville, Ohio^ May 22, 1826, 
published in the Jlmerican Farmer, vol. viii, page 81, 
Mr. Dickinson states that he purchased the foundation 
ef his fiock from James Caldwell, Pennsylvania, who 
was an extensive breeder of Merinos. He commenced 
the bufliiieA at an early day, having in 1806 pfirdhased 
a ram and two ewes firom Col. Humphrey's flook. He 
expended more than forty thousand dollars in pnrohas- 
Hig, to ate the langnage of Mr. Dickinson, '' thecr«l»iii 
•f aloiflM eteij ip^KNrtatimi firom fiptk dtnriBg tbe isr 



vasion of that country by the French." Mr. Caldwell 
accumulated a large flock, which, alter the peaoe of 
1815, was principally sold to Messrs. Howell, of New 
Jersey, who subsequently transferred it to Mr. Dick« 
inson. 

The letter of Mr. D. to the American Former, above* 
mentioned, is accompanied by one he had received from 
Mr. Caldwell, from which, as it furnishes 9, clear ao* 
coqint of the origin of Mr. D/s flock, and oomains, be* 
sides, very important and valuable observations in re« 
lation to breeding sheep, I have thought proper to make 
the following extracts. Mr. C.'s letter is dated Phila- 
delphia, April 11, 1826. He says ;— 

*' In the fall of 1806, 1 purchased one ram and two 
ewes from Col. Humphrey's Merino flock, for which I 
paid $300. This ram was accidentally killed a short 
time after, and in the spring of 1807, Mr. Basse Mnl- 
ler imported into Philadelphia six Merino iheep, which 
he said had been obtained by him from the flock of the 
Prince of Hesse Cassel. The sheep were all remarka- 
bly fine animals, and at Mr. Muller's request I took 
them to my farm, and kept them till they had recovered 
from the effects of the voyage, and were in a conditien 
to travel. I then prevailed on Mr. Muller to let me 
have one of these rams, and to name hit own price. 
He consented to do this as a personal favor, ami did 
not consider it a eale when he named $100 as about 
suflicient to defray the additional cost and charges* 
The sum was paid by me with great satisfaction, al« 
though at that time I would rather have had a ram of 
equal quality directly fVom Spain ; thinking it best to 
procure the water from the fountain head, a« less ha« 
able to impurities than farther down the stream. A 
sheep seven-eighths Merino may httve all the external 
qnalifications (rf* a full-blood Merino; hot no experienced 
breeder would think it equally safe or desirable to 
breed from such an animal, when the genuine fall-blood 
can bo obtained. I would prefer one of the best horses 
of Arabia for epeed and hUtom, to the most beautiful 
English racer, if I desired to propagate and perpetuate 
those qualities. And even now, I would rather cross 
with the best Spanish ram, than with the best Saxoa 



• On« of the finest apecimea of OotMe ia the Stale, fstiie Isifa 
aad substantial meaeion of Robert B. HpwMid of Vnioa Senofe, 
Ceyaga oo., now nearly oompleted. It is bmilt of stone, and every 
pan of the meet durable materials, all the rooft being of galvanisei 
iron. It commands a view of Gayaga lsk% al ctos er te Hosl beaa- 
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Merino, Qoless I feneto that the Merino had been kept 
pure and unmixed in Saxony. The contrary practice 
WooJd be gradually bat certainly breeding back again 
Into the common stock of the country. I have, how> 
ever, every reason to believe, that the sheep imported 
by Mr. Muller were perfectly pure Merinos; and I think 
Ciolombus [a noted ram} was the first descendant from 
Mailer's ram, and one of Col. Humphrey's ewes» Von 
are certainly wrong in thinking Columbus was the best 
ram in my flock. It was Americns that sheared 12^ 
lbs. of wool which I sold for $95 cash. It was Amer- 
1008 that weighed 148 lbs. Americas was begotten by 
Columbus, and was, in my opinion, in all respects a 
anperior sheep. I now think that Amertoos was the 
best Merino ram I have ever met with, althongh I have 
travelled from Boston to Alexandria for the purpose of 
es^anining all the early importations from Spain, and 
eif purchasing the best I could find. 

** t have expended more than $40,000 upon Merino 
abeep, bat never coold find one equal to Americas in 
every respect. I do not remember the weight of Co- 
lumbus; but hifl fleece never weighed more than 9^ lbs., 
which I sold for $3 per lb. Mr. Howell gave me $300 
i<a ColumbuB, at a time when the best imported Spanish 
rams were to be had for $60. The same Mr. Howell 
gave meji»€ kwndred dollars for Amerious. I presume 
you have mistaken these two sheep.'' 

There cannot be a doubt that Mr. Dickinson ren* 
dered the section where he was located, very important 
service by the introduction and disseminatien of his 
valuable stock of sheep. It will be seen by Mr. Cald- 
well's letter, that these sheep had^not onlyjfine wool, 
bnt that they produded very hea^ fleeees-^the ram 
Columboa having sheared 9^ lbs. at a clip, and Ameri- 
ous 12^ lbs.; and the wool of both was of such excel- 
lent quality that it readily commanded $2 per lb., cash. 
The fleeces were unquestionably washed, or they would 
not have brought such a price. It is true that this 
, was at an earl^ day, when fine* wool was comparatively 
•carce, but the price ia, nevertheless, an indication of 
superior quality. 

In the ^ni€rican Fearmer, vol. vii, page 331, there 
is a communication under date of Dec. 23, 1826, from 
John McDowell, Steubenville, Ohio, in reference to 
some samples of wool which he had sent to Mr. Skin- 
Ber, then the editor of that publication. The samples 
were taken from Mr. McD.'s flock, which he states was 
derived from Mr. Dickinson, and the quality of the 
wool was stated to be such that Mr. McD. obtained 
'^ eighty cente per pound for the lot [about 400 fleeces] 
in the dirt," Mr. McD. observes that " the country 
ia more indebted to Mr. Dickinson than to any other 
man in it, for the present standing of the Merino sheep ; 
for when they were at the lowest ebb, perfectly de- 
graded, and suffered to be adulterated, and destroyed 
in every manner, he meted to them the strictest atten- 
tion, and retained them entirely pure, and for many 
years supplied all the flocks of the west with full-bred 
bucks." In relation to the samples of wool and Mr. 
Dickinson's flook, the editor of the publication referred 
to remarks, that he believes Mr. D. could " select 
from his flook individual rams and ewes in as great 
number, and with fleeces aa fine, as can be found in any 
flock of like number in any country." 

John R. Evring, Washington, Pa., speaking of the 
introduction of Merino sheep into that section, says:— 
<<But of those most distinguished for their efforts. 
Messrs. Wells & Dickinson, of Steubenville, are enti- 
tled to the greatest credit. They made great progress 
in wool-improvement, and spent a fortune to establish 
their purpose, and in establishing its manufacture.?' 
{jSmer, Sh^herd, page 414. 

The ehief point to which I wish to call attention, ip 
relation to this subject, is, that Mr. Dickinson obtuned 



the remarkable fineness of wool for which his sheep 
became noted, principally by his own good manage- 
ment. With the exception of the ram from Hesse 
Cassel, above-mentioned, his flock appears to have 
originated from Spanish sheep of various importations.' 
He observed great care in his selections, and in that 
way. and by bestowing proper treatment on his sheep 
at all times, he continually improved the general qual- 
ity of their wool; and in this he gave an example wl^h 
other wool-growers might profitably imitate. 

In a future article, I will endeavor to give some no 
tice of the most celebrated flocks in this section. B. W. 
WelUburgf Fa., Aoe. 23, 1847. 



I>oMietU€ JBcanomy, lftecipei» dee. 



Pabsbivino Qrapss IK Wintkk.— W. Williams, 
near New- York city, describes, in the Horticnlturist, 
two modes of preserving Isabella and Catawba grapes : 
the first for early winter use; the second for late win- 
ter and spring-«^he has kept them quite sound till 
April. 

The first mode consists simply of depositing the 
grapes in single layers on shelves vrith light wooden 
latice bottoms, arranged within his ice-house. 

The second is packing them in boxes, which are of 
rather small size, (about 1 peck each,) such as may 
be opened once a week, as wanted for use. As these 
are for longer keeping, the grapes are gathered, be- 
fore folly ripe, on a dry windy day, and packed away 
perfectly dry. They are lined first with paper, and 
then with cotton, and cotton is placed between every 
layer of grapes till the box is full. They are then 
covered with cotton, and the cover fastened down with 
nails or otherwise. It is found that decay takes plaoe 
slower when the air is not entirely excluded. 

Cubing BsEF.—^By most of the modes now in use, 
the beef becomes too much impregnated with salt, and 
is not as a consequence so fine for eating. By the fol- 
lowing process this difficulty is prevented, and the beef 
will keep till the following summer: To 8 gallons of 
water, add 2 lbs. of brown sugar, 1 quart of molasses, 
4 oz. of nitre, and fine salt till it will float an egg. 
This is enough for 2 common quarters of beef. It has 
been repeatedly tried and found very fine; a famous 
beef eater says it is the only good way. 

To EXTINGUISH Chimnbtson Firb. — " Pirst shut the 
doors and windows of the room containing the fire; stop 
up the flue of the chimney with a piece of wet carpet or 
blanket; and then throw a little water or common salt 
on the fire. By this means the draught of the chimney 
will be checked, and the burning soot will soon be ex- 
tinguished for want of air. Let this be remembered 
by the reader." 

Fattening Poultry. — An excellent way is to boil 
potatoes, and mash them fine, then add meal, just be- 
fore the food is given to them. It is asserted that tur- 
keys, geese, and other fowls, will thus fatten in one 
half the time usually required when they are fed on 
graiQ alone. 

Age op Poultry. — ^Those who purchase poultry 
vrill observe, that if a hen's spur is hard, and the scales 
on the legs rough, she is old. If the head is on, the 
comb will be thick and rough, and the under bill stiff*, 
and hard to bend down. A young hen has only rudi- 
ments of spurs, scales on the legs smooth, and fresh, 
claws tender and short, under bill short, comb thin and 
smooth. The same remarks, as to the legs, apply ia 
part to turkeys apd to geese. ' 

Water froqf Glue. — Render glue perfectly soft, 
but not liquid, in cold water; then dissolve it by gentle 
heat, in linseed oil. It dries f^hnost immediately, and 
I water will not afieot it. 
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MxsBRB. Editors— I have sometbing farther to offer, 
in ooDtinaation of my remarks pablished io the Novem- 
ber number of the Caltivator, upon the subject of 
*' making and saving manure." They may appear 
somewhat racy, but yet, I fancy, they will be found to 
have a practical bearing upon this important matter. 

In tb|B November number, I remarked that my break- 
ing up of sward land is done in November. I will be 
more particular in stating my reasons : — Besides other 
reasons that might Be named, the frosts of winter so 
pulverise the surface of the inverted farrows, that I 
nan the more easily bury the dressing of compost that 
it applied in the spring to a suitable depth without dis- 
turbing the sod. The harrow is put on first, after 
spreading the manure, which distributes it more equally 
•ver all the land, and finally divides the loose earth 
above the sod, so that when the plow is put in, the 
roller on the beam being gauged to the right depth, 
the manure can be buried three to four inches, which 
is, in my opinion, about the right depth for compost. 

By this mode of practice, my corn crops are always 
heavy. Five years since I broke up a field of ten acres 
in November, nine inches deep, and in the spring ap- 
plied forty- two-horse loads per acre, of a compost of 
two loads of muck to one of stable manure, and planted 
it to corn. This field averaged eighty-five two bushel 
baskets of ears to the acre. The crop of oats follow- 
ing was very heavy, as have also been those of grass. 
I have mowed this field three years, and one raking on 
a side with a hand rake, makes as large a winrow as 
can be managed. The year previous a field of five 
acres, managed in the same way, averaged over ninety 
bushels of corn per acre. 

In speaking of the hog-pen, I might have added, 
that where practicable, it should be located so as to 
receive the manure from the horse stable. My hog- 
pen is situated under the horse stable windows, and the 
manure of two horses is thrown into it. Horse ma- 
nure, if left in heaps by itself, becomes almost worth- 
less by overheating ; but if thrown into a hog yard 
there is no danger of over fermentation, for the hogs 
keep it continually moving, and they also mix it up 
thoroughly with the other materials in the yard. 

Among other materials that may profitably be gath- 
ered for manure, I mentioned in my November article, 
that the accumulation of leaves and vegetable mould, 
in the hollows and at the foot of hills in woodlands, are 
good. In the month of November, I dig from these 
places, with stout hoes made for the purpose, a quan- 
tity of this material, and with wheel-barrows put it 
into a large heap or heaps, so that I can get at it with 
a sled in the winter — being exceedingly light, it will 
not freeze more than two or three inches deep, and if 
a deep snow lays on the heap it will not freeze at all. 
This is sleded home, a few loads at a time, and put into 
•mpty stalls, or in one corner of the shed, and used 
for bedding the cattle. In the morning, after the sta- 
i^les are cleaned out, a bushel basket or so of this ma- 
terial is put under each animal, and a little straw 
sprinkled over h. The next morning the leaves and 
blaok mocid will be quite wet with urine, and this, 
with the solid excrements, is thrown out of the window. 
If the windows have a southern exposure, a snow storm 
•f a foot in depth will not lay on these heaps twenty- 
four hours, owing to the powerful fermentation pro- 
dneed upon this vegetable matter by the urine with 
vhich it is saturated. I find this to be the very best 
manure I make, and although attended with some extra 



labor, it oomes at a season of the year when it eaa 
generally be done about as well as not. In travelling 
the country) how many valuable deposits of this kind 
you will see, Messrs. Editors, where a stone wall or a 
Virginia fence borders a wood-lot, and that perhaps a 
side hill, where the accumulation has been going on for 
years unheeded by the owner ! 

In my former communication, I remarked, tliat lima 
or ashes make an excellent compost with muck, and gave 
an example of the value of lime and muck. I can 
speak in equally as high terms of ashes and ronek, a 
compost which I have repeatedly used. A few years 
since, I tried what amounted to an exact experiment 
with this compost without originally designing it. A 
friend sent me a few ears of a new variety of corn, and 
as it did not come to hand until after my land was aU 
planted, I took it to a distant lot where then at work, 
and loaded up a half cord of maanre from the bottom 
of a stable window heap, thinking that this would give 
each hill a large shovelful. It only answered for aboot 
half the corn, however, and as I bad a heap of muck 
and ashes near by, that had been recemly laid «p, I 
directed an equal quantity of this compost to be nsed 
in the remaining hills, in order to mark the result. 
Until July the corn treated with manure was manifestly 
the best, but after that the scale began to turn, and m 
the fall the corn dressed with the muck and ashes was 
much the heaviest — so much so that the difference wsa 
perceptible at quite a distance. 

I have now done with this snbjeet, Messrs. Editors, 
for the present ; but I hope it will be followed up by 
other correspondents of the Cultivator. 

The subject of making manure is an old one, upon 
which muoh has been written during the last few years; 
but this does not hinder that it should be necessary and 
profitable to us all to be reminded of its importance 
over and over again. Indeed it may truly be said to 
be the practical subject of all oihertf connected with 
farming. 

I think I am warranted in saying, that a large por- 
tion of the farms, in New England at least, are stitl 
annually decreasing in fertility from the want of proper 
attention to this very business of making and saving 
manure. 

You have acquitted yourselves nobly in this matter, 
in your volume for 1847. The editorial articles on ma> 
nure alone in Vol. IV, are richly worth more than the 
price of the volume. I am compelled to say to your 
correspondents, however, that this matter ought to be 
oftener the subject of communications from them. 
There are many, very many, excellent, practical far- 
mers in the list of your frequent correspondents, whose 
ideas and practice connected with this subject would 
be highly instructive and useful, if made known. 
** Help one another,'' should bo the motto in the agri- 
cultural profession, where so much is yet to be learned. 
We want light in our profession— especially the light 
elicited from the practice of this profes.<(ion by our in- 
telligent, practical farmers. F. Holbbook. 

BrattleborOf Vt., Nov, 10, 1847. 



Winter-killed Wheat.— Wm. Little, in the Okie 
Cultivator, says that his late sown wheat on oorn 
ground, was much" winter-killed ,'' that is, thrown out 
by frost, which he chiefly remedied by using a heavy rol- 
ler, pressing the half-killed roots into the ground, which 
caused them again to vegetate. Such wheat yielded 
about 20 bushels per acre. 
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SDiTOftfl "or Tm Cn.TirATOE--^I am ferlmps only 
<ono amoag a thoosand, who have read attentively the 
•ftrtieles recently published in the Caltivator, entitled 
** Breeding Horses," and signed '* Equus." I think 
theni well prepared, and worthy of yoar paper ; and 
though I am not quite sore.thaC they weie written by 
ia practical breeder, or even an experienced horseman, 
-I cannot donbt that the author ^f them is an intelli- 
)gent man, and one who has devoted much time and re- 
'ieotion ffo the investigation of his anfaject. 

I do «ot agree with him fully, however, nor do I 
Itnow that I disagree with him entirely. He is hardly 
plain enough. I do not know whether he means to 
advocate or oppose the breeding from thorough bred 
vtalUons. i am inclined, however, to interpret his ar- 
fides -as against the practice of resorting to thorough 
lireds. He seenss to he pnvately inclined to take the 
breeds we have already in our country— such as the 
Morgan, the Narraganset, the Canadian, perhaps, and 
:tbe descendants of Messenger and Duroo, and breed 
them among themselves, to establish a sort of home 
•breed— a kind of *' horse of all work," If ao, per- 
haps he is right>$ though my opinion in he is wron^. 
And as difierent opinioiis sometimes leetd us to correct 
conclusions, I hope you and your readers will indulge 
tte while ofiering mine. 

in the first place, then, permit me to say, that this 
idea of a *' horse of all work,^' which has been so long 
iieh) up by oiir Fair Committees and onr Agrioultural 
writers, if not altogether an abstraction, is by no means 
^e nhimatum to be sought by all good breedere. I 
fun confident it has misled many, and that it is still 
«acerting a bad influence. My view is, that the exis- 
tence of different speoies of horses, naturally suggests 
•tile idea that they were designed for separate and dif- 
ierent purposes-^and that to combine the excellencies 
«f all in one new and distinct species is, to say the 
4east, by iar the most difficult problem of breeding**- 
«ttd ene too, which, in mj opioien, would never repay 
the cost of its solution. 

Besides, I have never yet seen the necessity of this 
** horse lof all work," whatever he may be| nor do I 
Anow thai when he shall be produced (if he ever shall 
be) that we will esteem him more amoag horoesy than 
we do a " iack of all trades" among men. 

I would taen here advise, that every person who sets 
«ttt to breed horses, should first determine with him- 
■aeZf which of the various species he would produce. I 
have no doubt I will be met here with the objection, 
that in oar oountry we are not yet prepared for the 
breeding of difierent horses for difierent purposes — that 
this may be done only in England, and the older ooun- 
triee of Europe. But here I frankly take issue with 
the objector, and maintain that we have already a de- 
mand in our own country for three or four distinct 
i^peoiea of horses. And first I would mention the car- 
tiage>horse, which is much inquired for in all our large 
^ties. This is a large, stately animal, with a long 
turching neck, and loify carriage ; not required to do 
innch trying service, used chiefly to drive about the 
«ity at a slow pace, to take the ladies a calling or a 
ahoppiag; is seldom in harness more than two hours 
«t a tinoe, and seldom out of the stable more than 
- twice in a day. He is Bot required to possess any great 
4egree of hardiness, but must have tough feet, and 
general symmetry of form, though a little iegginess, 
or a little too much length of carcass, will lyt be seri- 
etyectioaa. What is ohie% sought^ is a proud Btep 



and a noble figure, corresponding with the massive 
coaoh, and the costly equipage. 

In flfeddition to the carriage horse, there is the smaller, 
more graceful, more elegant, higher bred horse, suita- 
ble for the curricle or the saddle. Still it must be con- 
fessed, that though occasionally horses of this descrip- 
tion may be sold at high prices, for ladies' saddle hor- 
ses, and for the uee of riding schools. &c., yet the ro 
is not so great or so constant a demand for them as Qir 
those we have first described. This arises from the 
fflu^t that the young men of our oountry do not delight 
in the saddle as they should ; and I cannot pass thii 
opportunity for expressing my earnest wish that th0 
eloquent rebuke which they received from Charlbi 
HnNKT Hall, in his able report to the State Society 
at Saratoga, will be felt and improved, so that before 
this generation even passes, the high mettled, almost 
thorough bred saddle horse, will command as many 
purchasers and as high prices as any other horse ia 
market. 

In addition also to these, there is in all our cities, 
and I might also say in all onr oountry, a great demand 
for the more plebian — no matter what sort of a look- 
ing-^ash away— three-minute trotting horse, used for 
the saddle, the solkey, or the wagon. 

And again, there is the straight-shouldered, broad- 
breasted, heavy quartered, large-boned draft horse, 
used by the brewers, the colliers and the carmen. 
Now I maintain that in all out* large cities, several 
kinds of horses exist separately, are used separately, 
are bought separately, and consequently should be bred 
separately. 

Will it be said that it is not wise to breed horses 
exclusively for our large cities-— that we should look 
for a wider market, and hence the necessity of crossing, 
with a view of supplying the demand of the oountry at 
large for " horses of all work" — such as will be suita- 
ble for the farm, the carriage, the buggy, the saddle, 
and all t I answer, that if by this is meant we should 
seek to breed only a fair, common horse, not superior 
in any feature, but respectable enough in all, I will not 
wrestle with the objector, but confidently submit tho 
question to the good judgment of your readers. But 
if on the other hand it is meant, that we should strive 
to produce a horse of such perfection that he will be 
equally superior in each department of service, and 
thus suit every purchaser, I will repeat the opinion, 
that this, if practicable, is an object too difficult of at- 
tainment, to be profitable. Indeed, I will go farther, 
and insist that this would be an object virtually im- 
practicable, because, in all probability, it would ba 
thwarted as soon as attained : for such a horse, instead 
of remaining in the hands of the farmer, the mechanic, 
or even the villager of fortune, and used to promiscu- 
ous service, would undoubtsdly command a price that 
would transfer him to the stables of some retired mer- 
chant or wealthy gentleman, of one of our large cities, 
where he would be exclusively devoted to one particu- 
lar department of service, so that after all the expense 
and pains of breeding him a ** horse of all work," he 
would in fact live and die a horse of one work. 

But perhaps the reader, .weary of the argument, is 
willing to indulge me in the opinion that it is better to 
breed horses separately, with a view of obtaining the 
higher prices ofiered in our city markets. Bat with 
the eidmission he asks, how is it to be effected ? I an- 
swer that it is difiicult indeed for any man to lay down 
any definite or certain rules in the matter, and I am 
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by no means prepared to go any farther thaa to ofier 
a few idleas on the subject; for which I shall claim no 
other authority than that i^hioh shall be ooeorded to 
them by the good sense of your readers. 

If then, for instance, it is required to bread a ewe* 
riage horse for the city market, I would in the first 
place advise the breeder to use great care in the selee- 
tion of the mare. It will not be enough even^ that the 
•animal possesses in herself the main charaoteristies 
desired in her progeny ; it is necessary also that her 
whole flimily-^am, sire, brothers, sisters cMid all-** 
shall possess them in their main features. She should 
be an animal, seven or eight, or nine years old, every 
way sound; should hftve a fine long arohing neck, a 
sleek coat, a docile temper, short legs, hesvy bones, 
body long and deep, rather compact than loose. J 
would not have her ribbed vp too closely, for this is 
objeetionable in either mare or horse, but a mare should 
be rather close than otherwise, because this is desira- 
ble in her foals ; and if there is sufiicient length and 
depth of carcass, there is no danger but the eoh will 
be large enough, though the dam be quite well ribbed 
np. The mare should have dose, good action, a proni- 
inent eye, a deep flank, large milk veins , and a thick 
mane and tail; and as I said before, theee should be the 
general characteristics of the family from which she 
sprung. 

Having secured such a mare, or one similar, (whioh 
I can assure the breeder will be a work'4>f patience and 
expense,) he should send her to a thorough bred horse 



-—by all means to a thorough bred-^M)ne of the thor« 
oughest of the thorough breds*-— not a mere gaunt, 
tcravmy race horse, whostf dams and sires for four or 
five generations previous, have never got a foal until 
after they were worn (Kit on the course > but he should 
send to a rigM gallant thorough bred-x^ne that takea 
after the old patriarohs of his fanily^'Hhat is stamch 
and sound, with plenty of bone and substance, and all 
the resohiteneBS of aotioB eonsieteat with deoUity- and 
good temper^ 

If, after followiBg to- any reasonable exle«t^ these 4t' 
reotions, any man shall breed mean animals, I will 
cheerfully throw up my theory, and at once tura mf 
attention to the breeding of mules and oxen^ Perhapffy 
indeed, the immediate res^t may not be M the breeder 
may desire-^perhaps by breeding from ous of her sO' 
looted half bloods he may improve upon his fivst geoe« 
ration, by obtainrng better mares, or rather sMffes bkhv 
assimilated to the thoroagh bred with whioh he started 
'--'perhaps, too, he may produce mares from the select'^ 
ed half blood, that will breed with more oertainty PMmI 
sufficient fineness from other half bred staU&ons* Bm 
I am sore he must return in season to the family of hia 
original thorough bred, or one similar lo it^ or other- 
wise his stoek will inevitably degenerate. 1 would 
give similar directions for the breeding of soom of tfaor 
other species of horses mentioaed above, but this arti" 
cle is sirea^ too long, and if more shafi be said, i^ 
must be said at another time. 

SyracuUf Not. 1847. J^hr BiaBKS Bvmaff. 
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AeaicuLTTTRx or tVALXs.-^The agriculture of An- 
glesea, in some parts, is in a very advanced state. 
Many of the estates of the landlords and gentlemen, 
are in a very high state of cultivation. That of Hon^ 
W. Owen Stanley, member of Parliament, near Holy 
Head, is under very exeellent and even superior tillage 
and cropping, equal to almost any seen in England. 
His walls and hedges are in admirable order, and every 
thing betokens the gentleman of taste, as well as ag-* 
ricultural skill. The domain of the Marquis of An- 
glesea, near Menai Bridge, also evidences great care 
and attention; and shows that right directed efibrt in 
Anglesea, will secure results equally satisfactory to 
those made in other portions of the Kingdom. Most 
of the farms are of medium size^-^varying from sixty 
to three hundred acres. The system of tithes, whioh 
for years caused great disquietude in North Wales, and 
had a very injurious tendency upon the improvement of 
the country, has been changed to a commutation, which 
has provecL I am told, very beneficial. The tenant is 
now at libltty to make improvements, and realize to 
himself all the benefits resulting from them, instead of 
'sharing, as heretofore, in the profits with the landlords, 
while all the expenses were borne by himself. There 
are still various restrictions in their leases, some of 
whioh are very unwise, and alike injurious both to land- 
lord and tenant. The riglit of gaming, which is pre- 
served on most of the estates, by which the landlord 
has the exclusive privilege of hunting, and the tenant 
is prohibited, under heavy penalties, from destroying 
the game, however injurious to his crops. Observing 
in a grass field, where some laborers were mowing, 
that the grass had been very much injured by the pas- 
sage of hares through it, I inquired of the farmer why 
he did not kill them. His reply was, that the law was 
quite as severe for killing a hare as for felony, and that 
he was forced to submit to these depredations upon 
his orope year after year* In many of their leases 



there is a etaose bimii'ng the tenants, on each ftnm, Ur 
keep two hunting dog» for the landlord) and to haw 
them ready when the season for hunting arrives. Thej^ 
are /nHlected from the difierem farms to the game^ 
keeper's quarters, where a fine building is 0reeted,'far 
superior to the cottages of the Welsh tenaniry'«>4odg<^ 
iffgs for game-keeper and grooms, staUes for hetseey 
granary, fine quarters for the hounds, large ironkettler 
to cook provisions for them, slaugbter^usee whercr 
the old horses ore killed, and every other coffvenienoer 
necessary for the landlord and his friends. When thv 
day for hunting arrives, they go forth over the IkuiSf 
without regard to crope, and frequently very great in-^ 
jury results to the tenailt, and for which her has no 
redress. 

The implements of husbandry are iir general qpnite 
rude. The Scotch plow, however, is used, and the 
work is generally well performed. The principal cropa 
raised in Anglesea, are oats, barley, ryey wheat, peas, 
potatoes, tumeps. There is a great objeetioii ameng 
farmers to buy for their own eonsiUBption, and they 
raise a variety of crops, though some of fheu do not 
realize very sati sfactory returns . The weeding of ereps 
is practiced to some extent as in England, and many 
of their fields present a very neat and clean appear'^ 
ance. There are different methods practiced in sowing 
wheat. Drilling to some extent is adopted ; but broad' 
cast sowing on the furrow, I should think the matt 
common. In gathering the wheat, the reaping hook ia 
most generally used. Sometimes the grain is cut with 
the scythe, and the cradle is occasionally used. An 
opinion still prevails among the ignorant, that cradling 
grain is forbidden in scripture, though I did not leaiii 
in what part of the Bible the prohibition eould be 
found. 

Of their grass crop, the yield when I was there, was 
very light, and their meadows would almost realiae 
what luus been said of Walee^<< That amaa m»f\ 
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III tfa«m all daj, and carry liome ht6 day's math at 
night.*' i vrm toM that, in tome meadows,, the mark 
^ th« swath contiflMs from year to y^ar, and on some 
larms I tihmiM think, from the appearance, that there 
^emild be no doioht but it is so. Their implements for 
mowing are very rode and «iHEward. A strai(»ht and 
^Imnsy antfth, very broad ecythe, seoored at the bottom 
<»f the' math wich«n iren rod from tbe snath to the 
back of th^ scythe. This, liowever, rs deemed Xhe 
mpparatos best for their hends. A Welshman who had 
lived with me ki America, and who was a very expert 
vnovrer with one of oat patent snaths, told me he could 
do twice -as mnoh, when I ^aw him mowing in Wales, 
M he had bis eld anath and eoythe. I hav« no doabche 
^eoald do so, from a tmal 1 made with the Welsh im- 
^lemeiito. 

As a s u b edw e for graas, ^bey ase GofM as « food 
for their stock. This has been in use in Anglesea,^and 
«ome otfaer districts m North Wales, from time imme- 
tmnrial, as a feed for horses. It has occasimially been 
«fled, whea 'pravender is . scarce, for horned cattle. 
When ooed^ either by itself x>r widi provender, as food 
Cor mfloh •cows, it proves highly bieneftctai. It is a 
•aoaraa ^e ne i g T b e a ahnib, gi*owing to the height bf two 



or three feet generally, and propagates itself. It givaa 
to milk and batter a fine color and rich flavor. It is ' 
the opinion, that cowa yield a better profit than when 
fed on the best grass or even tarneps. The batter is 
certainly mo^t excelleat, as I had an opportunity of 
testing, equal certainly, if not superior, to any I ever 
tasted. It is fed to some extent, with turneps, to 
sheep. Its principal use, however, is in feeding horses. 
It grows aboadaatly in all parts of Anglesea, and fre* 
^ueatlv saTcs the farmer from great loss, when their 
is a faliare of his other crops. It grows luxuriantly in 
the thinnest, codiest, and most sterile soils. It can be 
tned either of one or two year's growth. With atten- 
tion ^ its cuhare, and keeping it from injury from 
sheep, who are very fond of it, it will produce, when 
cut every year, from eight to fourteen tons per acre, 
of good, succulent food. And if cut every second 
year, h yields at the rate of from twelve to twenty 
tons per acre. There is no crop which (Virnishes so 
abundant food as this, with a very trifling outlay. In 
many parts of the district very little attention is given 
to its cnlture, and it is suffered to grow without any 
care, and yields a much smaller crop than when judi- 
cioasly managed. • H, 
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At tbe last M cw tbig of the Hartford Oomty <Ct.) ' 
Ag. Society, we had the pleasure of listening to an ex> 
^eelleat practical lecture on the sulsject of dratntng, 
Ihrni Prof. John P> Norton, of Yale College. Hav- 
ing been requested to deliver an address before the So^ 
5siety, Prbf. N. 'decided to confine his remarks chiefly 
to this sulject, instead «f discoufBing upon agriculture 
■in geoeml terms. The dectston was in oar opinion a 
veiy prc^MT one. Draining is comparatively but little 
q^raoticed or andteratood by our farmers; though it is an 
admitted faet that it comticates the basis of the great 
improvements which have been made in British Agri^ 
^nltura within the last half centnry. Daring a resi- 
dence of several years in England and Soc^laad, Prof. 
If oaTOK had the best vpportoaity for witnessing the 
4)eo6fit8 of tborangh drainage, and of becoming ac- 
iiaaiated with the best oiodes whtob are practi^d in 
those comiiries^ His knowledge of the snbjeot has, 
therofoto, en abl ed him to treat it in the most satisfac- 
^ary 'maimer, and w« think we cannot do a better ser- 
^nce thaa to lay bis remarks, which be has kindly for» 
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Tbeanbjeot which I have sblected, as oneiof iMich 
i aile iuitft to <a large portion of the farming community, 
is tbat elf Dndaing. Dming a long residence abroad, 
fny tftteation has almoet dapfy beentiailed to the drain, 
«s in mai^ sitvatioiis the basis of all good farming. I 
4aveaeeaaiid admired the resalts of its introdaction, 
In almost eveiy part of Great Britain. Since my re- 
turn to this eoontry, each district which I have visited 
iiaa «lao remMed me of the drain, bat uafortvmately'— 
tif its abeekce, er extremely partili eniployraeiit. 

Drains, ia their various forms, are, as is well known, 
"Ohaanela for conveying away water; — the first consid- 
«radoa that presents itself then, is-^n what aitnations 
'^uns these «haMiela necessary t They are obviously so 
in marshy aii^ampy grounds; these cannot be managed, 
lat ail without them^ Bnt there is a class of wet 
apringy eoHs, sdfiioiently fiitn to walk upon or even to 
plow, which nre frequently, in this conntry at least, 
^MMMered my enoag^« The grass grown upon them 
is sour and scanty, and «ll attempts at vegetation are 
imperieot ;r the soil is continimUy saturated with water, 
m1uk9 tba air «btaiaa imperfoot •ooeas $ vaiiow aox- 1 



ions acid compounds are formed in consequence, and 
plants live with diffioulty. The sun's rays warm such 
a soil very slowly, and it is only when the best part of 
the season is past, if at all, that it approaches to a 
proper state of dryness. When now the drain is in- 
troduced, it draws the water gradually away from be- 
neath ; the air follows from above, and comes in con- 
tact with all the noxious compounds which may have 
formed; it deeomposes them, and they become, in most 
instances, fit for the nourishment of plants. From the 
land in its wet state a constant evaporation was going 
on, which prevented the rays of the sun from exerting 
their full influence; now there is no such evaporation, 
and the warm air can penetrate even into the subsoiU 
The foregoing cases, are of soils made wet by 
springe; these, however, form but a small class when 
compared with those that are injured by retaining too 
much of the water that falls from above. In stiff'olays 
these injurious effects are very manifest. Daring the 
whole early part of the season, they are satmrated with 
water, aad oobaequently cold ; any attempt to work 
thttii only does mischief, by puddling the whole soil 
into a species of mortar. When the season is far ad- 
vaRioed, the sarfoce dries, and at the same time be- 
comes baked into clods, which are only broken up with 
very great difliculty and expense. But it may be 
doubt^ whether drains would have an effect on such 
stiff soils, whether the water would run into them. 
Their action fimt commences on that portion of the 
soil which lies next the sides of the drain; this gradu- 
ally dries, and as it consequently contracts, innumera- 
ble little cracks are formed, through which the air ob- 
taiaa aoeeas to a fresh portion ; this process gees 
slowly en, tmtil at last the whole mass of clay within 
the influence of each drain continues perfect, though 
in some instaiwes, they do not pervade the entire soil 
until at leaat a year after the drains are made. Some 
of tbe atiffeet clays in England and Scotland, are now 
drained most efiectually, and with great ease. The 
full benefit of draining upon such clays, is not by any 
means confln^ to making them dry. Air and mois- 
ture svDting togellmr, produce various chemical changes 
in the noil whroh gradually ameliorate its physical ofaa- 
ractar; rendering it less stiff, and more easily palver- 
vad* I b«^ eeea oMmy iostaaeea where careful maa- 
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agetnent, and thoroagh draining, have made wonder- 
ful advances toward the entire subjugation of the 
strongest clays that are ever cultivated. 

It is not only on these stiff clays that a surplus of 
rain water is injurious. There are many soils in 
which — though dry at the surface, and to the ordinary 
depth of the plow, water always stands below a cer- 
tain limit; this result*) either from the presence of a 
close retentive subsoil, or from the peculiar formation 
of the ground. Below this level, wherever it maybe, 
there is no circulation ; air cannot penetrate, and the 
same stagnation ensues of which I have before spoken, 
accompanied by the same hurtful effects. When the 
roots of the plant, pushing downward in search of food, 
come to this level, they stop; the instinct of nature 
forbids them to proceed in a direotion where no proper 
nourishment is to be obtained; only a few inches of 
the surface therefore are available for their support, 
and unless that surface is very rich, the crops cannot 
attain to any great luxuriance. In time of drouth, 
when this scanty surface soil becomes dry, the roots 
are forced to descend lower ; but the substances which 
they unwillingly receive and convey into the circula- 
tion of the plant, are destructive t^ vegetable life, and 
if the drouth continues long are fatal to the crop. 

The summer of 1846, was extremely dry in many 
parts of Scotland ; it was then found that in all ordi- 
nary cases, drained land withstands drongth better 
than that which is undrained, because of the greater 
depth of soil available for the plant. During the sea- 
son two neighboring fields of oats, near Inverness, were 
alike in all things except that the soil of the one re- 
mained undrained. The crop upon the drained field, 
continued fresh and green, though it did not of course 
yield so well as it would have done in a more favora- 
ble season. In the undrained field a large portion of 
the plants withered and died ; this took place particu- 
larly in the hollows between the ridges, where they 
reached the subsoil first. The quality of the grain 
which did come to maturity was poor, and a subse- 
quent comparison of analyses made upon samples taken 
from the two fields, showed a decided inferiority in that 
which was undrained. It is now a proposition regar- 
ded among the best English and Scotch Carmers as 
completely established — that drained land is not only 
better in wet seasons, bat in dry seasons also. 

There are sections, where it is necessary to intro- 
duce drains, even when no excess of water is present. 
In some parts of England and Scotland, a deposit or 
band, of iron ochre and other injurious substances, is 
formed at various depths from the surface. This de- 
posit is sometimes very hard, and of great thickness: 
it is of course, even when forming a layer of not notore 
than an inch, an impenetrable barrier to the roots of 
plants. When broken up by the plow, it forms again 
at a somewhat lower level in a short space of time. 
The only method which has been found effectual, is to 
put in drains at the usual distances, as if to free the 
land from surplus water, and afterward to break .up 
the land with a subsoil or other plow. The rains then 
filter through the soil into the drain, dissolving the 
broken fragments, and carrying away gradually the 
whole deposit. This action is more or less beneficial 
on all soils. Where a field has been long in cultiva- 
tion, a hard layer usually forms immediately under the 
limit to which the plow reaches ; this gradually be- 
comes nearly impervious to the roots, but when once 
effectually broken up after the completion of drains, 
soon disappears. The depth of workable and profita- 
ble soil, is nearly as great as that of the drains them- 
selves, and the farmer by increasing this available 
depth, increases his capital; for he augments the ca- 
pacity of his land to bear good crops without exhaus 



face, are also much less likely to seek beyond the reaek 
of the roots; even those parts soluble in water are al*- 
most all appropriated by the plant, or enter into^ wom» 
chemical combination in the subsoil, in passing through 
so greatly increased a distance before they eveape. 
When undrained land, on the contrary, becomes satu- 
rated by the falling rain, the water still increasing, at 
last runs away along the surfaoe, carrying manure andl 
valuable soluble portions of the soil into the roads, or 
upon adjoining fields. The richest part of the land, 
the surfaoe, is thus robbed of what constitutes a large 
portion of its value. 

Before leaving this part of mj^ subjeet, I nay men- 
tion, as proving the emoacy of drains in carrying away 
soluble deleterious ingredients, an instanee whifeh fell 
under my observation on the estate of Balloehmyle, 
near Paisley, in Scotland, The proportion oC irov 
present in the soil was so considerable, as to be a seri- 
ous injury. When drains* were introduced, the quantity 
carried away was very great. In the soil it existed 
largely in a state called Protoxide of Iron; in this state 
it is soluble in water, but when it eomes in eentaet 
with air, it immediately absorbs oxygen, (a species of 
gas,) and becomes Peroxide, (or common iron rust;) 
m this state it is no longer sc^uble in water. When, 
therefore, the water from the soil charged with Pro- 
toxide of Iron, entered the drain, and came in contact 
with air, the Peroxide was formed, and immediately 
settled down to the bottom as a red powder ; it was so 
abundant in this case, that the drains sodn became oh' 
struoted by it, and the jM'oprietor wns obliged to make 
openings at the upper end of each, for the purpose of 
introducing a powerful stream of water : this washed 
out the Pero»de of Iron in large clots. It was ne- 
cessary to repeat such an operation occasionally, as 
fresh quantities soon accumulated. 

This is not the place to enter into many ohemloa& 
details respecting the action of air and water upon the 
soil; the combinations which are broken up and entere<i 
into, would be too complicated^ even in the presmit 
imperfect state of our knowledge respecting them, and 
too purely scientific for a mixed audience. I will there- 
fore at once proceed to give some information as to the 
manner in which drains should be made, of what Aa- 
terials, and how far apart they should be placed. 

In many parts of New England, stones are so abun^ 
dant, that even the resource of walls, almost unexam- 
pled in magnitude, proves insufficient for their entire 
dis)x»al. In such cases it may be advisable to em- 
ploy stones for drains, even where other materials can 
be obtained at cheaper rates. Stone drains, when 
properly constructed, are as durable as any others. 
Smith, of Deanston, the great originator of the present 
system of thorough draining, says that the stoics 
should be small, none much above the sise of a hen's 
egg. The bottom of the drain should be abent six 
inches across; and from six to eight inches in- depth 
of these small stones, should be thrown in. Turfs cut 
thin and very carefully, so as exactly to fit, should be 
laid on the top, overlapping each other, and the earth 
rawmtd down hard, as the object is to prevent entirely 
the access of water from above; it should all filter in 
at the sides, for if it finds an entrance at the top, sand 
and small stones will wash down, and eventually choke 
the drain. On most farms in this section, a sufficient 
number of small stones may be found on the surface 
of the fields. If large stones are employed, the ndes 
are much more liable to breaking, and such drains also 
become the resort of rats and mice, whose holes greatly 
increase the danger of obstruction. The water fronn 
a well made stone drain, should run nearly or quite 
clear even after heavy rains. 

Mr. Smith stated, that he has them which have been 
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ing that time, no repair* whatever. Where no small 
atonea are to bb foond, it is neoesaary to break larger 
pieoes.with the hammer , as is practiced in the making 
of macadamized roads; an operation which adds greatly 
yto.the expense- 
To meet this difficoltyi the expedient has been de- 
^sed of making clay pipes. These carry off the water 
effectually, and at the same time lessen the cost of the 
4rain. The tiles first used were made in a horse-shoe 
form, each piece being about fourteen inches in length, 
and having a flat sole of* corresponding dimensions to 
place under it, and prevent sinking in the soil, or mi' 
dermlning by currents of water* These were mjuch 
more cheaply transported than stones, one load going 
as far as 5 or 6, and the cost of digging was also con- 
flidorably reduced $ for the tile, being only about 4 inches 
wide, occupies a bed much narrower than the stone. 
The several pieces of tile were joined together in the 
l>ottom of the trench, and formed a connected channel 
for water. The earth was compactly £lled in, and 
the water found its way through the joinings of the 
pieces. These tiles were very effective, and have been 
employed to an immense extent In all the better culti- 
vated parts of Great Brittdn and Ireland. Whole 
oounties are now underlaid by them, and some of the 
moat enormous ijicomes have been doubled by this 
•imple improvement. At present, however, another 
form of tile is coming into general favor. It is a 
fumple round pipe, made in lengths like the first, and 
lor the cross drains of not more than an inch sjid a 
balf in the diameter of the bore. These can be made 
mach cheaper than the other kind, as they are smaller, 
«nd all .in one-piece. They are not more than half the 
weight of the old fashioned tHe and sole, and there* 
fore an ad<]itlonal saving is affected on the transpor- 
tation. The trench for their reception is also much 
amaller, being at the. top just wide enough to allow 
the trencher to work, and cut at the bottom with a 
narrow tool, to exactly the projper size for the recep- 
fion of the pipe. The pieces are simply laid end to end, 
and wedged with small stones when necessary. The 
vater . finds Its way in at the joints. Many have ex- 
pressed doubts as to the operation of these drains, 
thinking that water would scarcely penetrate into so 
^mfliH a channel, through such minute apertures. No 
difficulty has been experienced in any case. One gen- 
tleman, residing in the south of England, who has 
employed these smaH pipe tiles in draining exceedingly 
etiff clays, laying them at the depth of three feet, and 
ramming the clay hard down, offered a premium of 
£lO(Ho any person who would keep the water oat of 
Ihem. These tiles, of both varieties, are made by 
machinery. The clay is worked in an ordinary pug 
still, such as used in bnek -making, care being tcdlEen 
that no stones are present ; it is then forced through 
a die of a circular or horse-shoe shape, according to 
the kind ef tile intended to be made, it passes through 
in a continuous stream, which is cut off into the proper 
lengths by hand, or by a Httle apparatus connected 
with the machine. After drying sufficiently, they are 
bamed in a kiln. By the use of machines, antf by 
manufacturing en a large scale, the price of tiles has 
been brought very low. In some parts of England, 
the small round pipes now cost only ten shillings, or 
$2.50 per thousand, each tile being fourteen inches in 
Jength. This would make them only about four cents 
per rod. There is no doubt that should the demand 
DO great, they may soon be obtained here at as low 
rates. I hope to receive in the course of a few weeks 
euolrinformation from one of my Scotch friends, as will 
anaUe me either to give directions for the making of the 
^st -file inachine, in" this country, or for the importa- 
tion of a small one from England as a mode!. If the 
haemsn paly eaU (or them in great quantity, I have 



full oonfidence that our American mechanics will soon 
improve upon the best English model that can be ob- 
tained. Even at $5.0Q per thousand, or eight cents 
per rod, the employment of tiles would be cheaper 
than that of stones in most situations, unless they had 
to be transported many miles. It is moreover, much 
easier for inexperienced persons to cover them prop- 
erly. In the Repository of Arts in this city, are to be 
seen several of the horse-shoe shaped tiles ; they are 
made, I understand, at Enfield, but there seems to be 
no soles accompanying' them, and I do not know their 
•est. It may not be inappropriate to mention in this 
connection, the importance of such an institution as this 
Repository; it is now in its infancy, but if patronised 
as it ought to be, will become a place where models 
or &pecimens of such useful articles may be found, — a 
place of reference for all professions. 

We now come to the important question — How deep 
should the drains be made, and how far apart ? Smith, 
of Deanston, and many distinguished British farmers 
agree in the opinion, that the proper distance of sepa- 
ration is from sixteen to thirty-six feet. That first 
named is proper on stiff clay soils, and the latter only 
on those which are very light stnd sandy. From eigh- 
teen to twenty -four feet, is, I should think, the more 
common distance. Upon the subject of depth, great 
diversity of opinion has been expressed ; but I believe 
that all of the best farmers are now united in the con- 
viction, that shallow draining is in the end bad econ- 
omy. One of the principal benefits derived from the 
introduction of the drain, is the deepening of the soil, 
as I have before explained. But this benefit is never 
fully, and in many cases not at all felt, until the drain 
is followed by the subsoil plow. The layer of earth 
immediately over the drain, should never be disturbed; 
if the plow breaks it up, particles filter in, and soon 
impede the exit of water. It is clear, therefore, that 
the tiles or ftones should be laid so deep that the point 
of the plow cannot approach within four or five inches 
of their upper surface. The improved implements now 
in use for subsoillng, go down in some instances as far 
as twenty inches. Our farmers may never have gone 
more than ten, but they ought not, by putting in shal- 
low drains, to preclude themselves from the ability to 
adopt improvements in this direction. Another argu- 
ment against such drains, is the fact that they do not 
draw as well as the deeper ones, nor dry so wide a 
surface. I have known repeated instances where far- 
mers who had made them shallow, were so disappoint- 
ed in their efficiency as compared with deep ones, that 
they went to the great expense of taking them up, 
and re4«^ing them some inches deeper. From twenty- 
six to thirty-six inches, is the depth ordinarily employ- 
ed at present,. although some maintain that four feet 
or four and a half is still better ; this, however, seems 
carrying the matter to excess ; and there can be no 
doubt that at distances of from sixteen to twenty-four 
feet, drains at a depth of from twenty-six to thirty- 
six inches, will dry the stiffest and wettest land. 

Several plows have been , contrived for the purpose 
of cutting the drain trench at one operation. Theoe 
are drawn by from eight to twelve horses, and follow- 
ing an ordinary plow take out the earth to the depdi 
of from eighteen to twenty inches. A few inches 
more are then removed by the spade. This plow is 
said in some parts of Scotland to have greatly reduced 
the cost of trenching, but has never been generally in- 
troduced. I shoold think it too unwieldy and expensive 
an implement for this oountry . 

It may be useful to introduce here cuts (figs. 5 and 
6) of the various spades and other tools used in cut- 
ting the tile and stone drains, and sections of the 
draiiis tfaemaelvea : 
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ExplanaHon,^^a. First Spade, oommcm shape. — 5. 
Second Spade, which follows the first, and is narrower. 
— e. Pick, used when the subsoil is ston^r. — d. Large 
Sooop-Shovel, for removing the loose earth after pick- 
ing. — €. Smaller Scoop-Shorel, for the bottom. 
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Explanation, —f, A flat Scoop, with tiirned-apedge> 
for cleaning oot the bottom. — g. A Flauehter Spade> 
used for cntting torf to cover the small stones in the 
Frequent Drain. 

The old theory as to the location of drains was, that 
they should run acroit the slopes, so as to out off the 
springs and catch the descending water. This method 
is now, however, entirely abandoned in all the best 
districts of England and Scotland ; the drains are nm 
Mtraight down the slope, exactly parallel to each other, 
and without reference to wet or dry spots, excepting 
sometimes a short branch to a strong spring. The 
layers of earth in the subsoil generally lie in such a 
direction that the water flows from them at a more uni- 
form depth, into the straight than into the cross drains. 
The accompanying cut (fig. 7,) shows how the layers 
run into the cross drains at unequal depths. A dbrain 
straight down would cut them all to the same level. 




Fif . l—Droming, 
In those directed straight down the slope, the current 
is also greater, and usually suffices to wash away any 
small obstructions ; should they beoooie quite stopped, 
however, the great pressure will cause them to burst 
out, and show where the mischief really is. In cross 
drains the descent is slight, and they may remain 
choked for a long time before the cause of evil is dis- 
covered. 

Where the declivity is veiy gentle, the drams Made 
of small stones do not work well ; it is in such oases 
necessary to employ tiles. Mr. Smith says, *^ that 
with careful management a drain will act efficiently 
when the fall is only four inches per mile.'' At the 
foot of each declivity, or half way down if it is a long 
one, a main drain made of large tilesj or boiU of stone 



with a smooth floor, should nm aeressto o«rry atwsy 
the water from the small drains ; these 'should not be* 
of' a great length without thus disehargiag, as th» 
friction against the sides of so small a tobe, unless th^ 
descent is considerable, seriously retarda the flow of 
water. Such main drains should be sank three or four 
inches below the snaall ones. Tike oC a large siie- 
are made expressly for them. 

Having thus explained the strueture, and the theo- 
retioal advantages of the drain, it is necessary to s^y 
something more definite as to its practical benefits* 
The farmer who cultivates his land for a subsistence, 
must always fall back on this inquiry — ^will this im* 
provement repay me ? Profit must be a test of suc- 
cess with him. The verdict of this class in Englandy.^ 
Ireland, and Scotland, is most decided. During the 
last year of my stay in those countries, I visited dis* 
tricts where the utmost efibrts of the tile works could 
not supply the demand. The farms are almost all iis 
the hands of tenants, but the landlords generally bear 
a part of the expense of draining : in some cases they 
furnish the tiles, if the tenant will do the cutting and 
filling of the trenches } in others they allow a certain 
per centage of the amount expended. The landlord 
feels that the permanent improvement of his land by 
this simple process is so great ^ that he is willing fre* 
quently to bear much more than half of the charges. 
In Scotland, where long leases are prevalent^ tenant* 
do not hesitate to drain entirely at their own expense^ 
especially towards the commencement of a lease. 
Many of them state that the increased produce repaya 
the whole cost of the improvement^ in from two to* 
three years. Five or six years was the longest period 
that I heard stated, and that only in peculiar cases. 
The actual outlay in the operation, of course varies 
greatly on difierent soils, and with the distance ef the 
drains from each other, but it may be stated generally 
at from £3 to £B per acre, or from $10 to $40. Thia 
gives little information as to the probable eost in thia 
country, as our rates of labor and modes of working 
are entirely diverse from theirs. The extent to which 
some large tenants and proprietors have carried their 
operations, is far beyond anything that^single iarmera 
here can do. 

In 1846, I visited the farm of Mr. Dudgeon, oT 
Spylaw, at Kelso, near the English border. The aor* 
face soil was stiff, and the subsoil almost impervious UK 
water. He had thai drained about 900 acres, and thai 
I length of drains was nearly 300 miles. His landlorda 
defrayed about half of the expense. He had a tilft 
work which turned out from 4 to 5,000,000 tiles in a 
year, but not sufficient to supply his wants. He waa 
then in the beginning of a new mneteen year lease^ 
and was draining as fast as possible, in order to reap 
the utmost advantage . The drains immediately raised 
the value of his land from a rent of $2.50 per acre,, 
to one of $6.50. Owing to their ameliorating and 
drying influence, he had fine crops of turnefs on stiff 
clays where it had never before been thought possible 
to gBow them- The system of draining across thft 
slopes had been tried on this farm, but abandoned aa 
ineffetual in comparison with Smith of Deanston'a 
method. He was even going over those fields anew § 
at the time of my visit workmen were cutting straight 
down one of the slopes, across the old drains. Mr. 
Le Roy, a proprietor in the same neighborhood, had put 
in about 250 miles of drains on his own estate, thereby 
increasing the rent of many of his farms from $5 ta 
$14 per acre. These were men of large property, but 
instances of equal or even greater success on a small 
scale, are frequent in many districts. In travelling 
over an unusually large portion of Great Britain, ana 
hearing the experience of a very great numbax o( 
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|»r«ctical men, I never met one who was disappointed 
in the result of efficient, thorough draining. . 

The manner of carrying ottt iraprovementSj and the 
•extent to which they are at once adopted^ must aeces- 
«arilj be yeiy different in this country and England. 
Onr faraters are mostly proprietors of moderate means, 
^ttek managittg bis own luid. We have no tenants 
who are willing to pay eight «r tea thousand dollars 
of anaoal rent, when fbat sum wwdd pwnehase a su- 
4M9rb estate in the west. Our farming being on so 
javch smaller a scale, the in^yrovements most be more 
gradoally perfected. They may, howe^r, and in this 
Instance ought to be, of a similar character. The 
remedy for wet oold land is the same here as there, 
•mhI there are few of our farmers who could not in the 
4N»urse of each year, find time to accomplish some- 
thing; even without increasing, to any material ex- 
tent, their usual fioroe. Half Ia acre or an acre of 
(drains might surely be put in annually on almost any 
farm, and I have Uttle doubt that he who commenced 
by one acre a year, Would not long be contented with- 
out doing more. U is ef much impertance, that what 
is done be done wdL The desire to go over a large 
awfaee, shoeld not induce the improver to go over it 
tn an imperfect manner. I have known instances 
4rkere the drains were put in at doable the proper dis- 
tance, with the intention of finishing from the profit 
of the first operation. The sennet ,of such unwise 
economy is almost always the same. None of the 
gramtd is thoroughly drained ; the land is still in a 
etate unfit (or the most advantageous eultivation^ the 
|»raAt that ought to be derived from draining, is only 
in a eonpara^veiy small degree realised, and Che money 
invested is returning but a poor interest on the outlay. 
The prospeet of a little saving, ought not to be an in- 
^hieement to negleet the best mode of constrtictton. 
Due care in the laying and filling, make a diftrenceof 
Many yeats in the time of duration. In the covering 
of stone drains particularly, no pains should be spared. 
The subject of draining is peculiarly important in 
this section, where there is ae much wet heavy clay 
land. A large extent of it lies nearly in a state o( 
jmture, so far as regards the adoption of effective im- 
Iprovement. Ou many wet fields in the faoliowe, there 
m scarcely any sustenance for cattle, and a large pro- 
portion of the hill aides produce oiily a scanty iimn- 
tritioas growth of grass. Even much of the land that 
is mowed, produees but a small part of what it would 
bear, were it not so wet. The land which thus lies 
entirely idle, or comparatively unproductive, is in many 
leases of the very best character, strong and deep ; the 
hollow^ and flats generally are richest, because they 
receive the washings from the hills. 

Improvements upon such soils pay the improver bet- 
ter than any other, because the gain in value is so 
^eat. Land which us tolerably dry, produces an In- 
ereasederop after draining, it is true; but in that 
which was nearly worthless on account of a sur- 
plus of water, the whole crop is a gain. What 
would pay a better rate of interest than a ton and a 
kalf of hay per acre, from land before of little value, 
«ven as pastnret I hare known instances in Scotland, 
where in cases of this character, the firet «rop repaid 
the whole expense of improiwment. Suitable mate- 
rials for the maanfacture of tiles, ean be precured in 
this section with great facility, and if there should be 
m good demand, they would in a short thne be afforded 
at low rates. 

But time admonishes me that I should draw toward 
e dose ; the subject is not by any means exhausted, 
Imt I think that enough has been said to show the 
|>ropriety of combining theoretical with practical 
knowledge. Draining, as now described, becomes a 
^^iBace; giving ftdl scope fi>r investigmtioii, and long 



courses of elaborate experiments, and I trust that all 
are convinced, that the results of such experiments 
may be communicated in a form quite intelligible, even 
to those who have not turned their attention to scien- 
tifie subjects. It has been my object to show, that 
what is ordinarily termed book farming, may yet be 
practical ; and that it may offer reffults worthy the at- 
tention of those who depend for a livelihood on the 
profits of their profession. Among the best farmery 
abroad, I heard but one voice as to improvens^nts ; it 
was always the remark that those who farmed highly ^ 
made most money. That is— those who reasoned most 
upon their pursnit-^who studied the oauees of good or 
bad crops — who availed themselves of every source of 
information, and who expended the most money judi-* 
ciously upon their lands, always obtained the largest 
profita. A atress shoiild be laid upon the words jtidi' 
eiaui ettptndUure, because we see some in all eommu« 
nitieS) who enter into improvemokits rashly, and with- 
out due precautions. The failure of such ill-advised 
attempts, exposes a good cause to ridicule. I would 
not, however, be by any means understood to say, that 
all fanners should become scientific men ; that is clearly 
impoairiible ; bnt they may through lectures, or through 
books, acquaint themselves with the great principlea 
upon which the cultivation of the soil should be 
grounded; may obtain an idea of the nature of the 
substances with which they have daily to do. Snoh 
knowledge an this is simple, and ean be attained even 

by an intelligent ohild, of twelve or fourteen years. 

■ ■ ■ . I , , , I I ■ I 1 1 » 
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FovvDxm iM HoKSBs. — A writer in the S. W. Far- 
mer sfkys that he rode a hired horse 99 miles in two 
days, returning him at night the second day. In the 
meantime he had been deeply foundered, but so effect- 
ually cured that the owner would have known nothing 
of it, if he had not been told. In other cases he was 
nearly as anocessful. This is his method of cure: — 
Bleea him immediately in the neck, according to the 
severity of the founder — in extreme oases, as long aa 
he can stand. Then draw his head up, and with a 
iVpoon put back on his tongue salt enough till he has 
swallowed a pint. Let him drink moderately. Then 
anoint the edges of his hoofs with turpentine, and he 
will be well in an hour. The salt operates as a ca- 
thartic, and with the bleeding, arrests the fever. 

PuBaPBrnAL FBvxa in a Cow. — ^It is stated that some 
apparently hopelesa cases of this disease have been 
cured by a compound of ether with cathartics. In 
one osee, where there was every appearance of speedy 
death, by repeatedly administering these medicineS| 
the eow in thirty>>six hours got up and began feedings 
aod was quite well in a week. 

DiSBABB iir ▲ Cow's Udder. — In the month ef 
May, 1S46, I had a beautiful young cow, that gavO' 
over twenty quarts of milk per day, injured in one of 
her teats to such an extent, that the milk could no^ be 
drawn, and in consequence suppuration of the bag en- 
aned, and I lost the use of her. Some two weeks af- 
ter the injury, I lanced the spot where the first indica- 
tion of suppuration appeared, and I repeated the open- 
ing four or five times afterwards, at different periods 
and in different places, with good results ; but the bag 
continued to yield pus for ten months. Now I wish to 
learn whether, if I had opened the teat through the 
milk-passage, at the proper time, the teat might not 
have healed, and the cow been saved from the butcher? 
Would not a compress, secured by a tarred cloth, pre- 
vent the spontaneous flow of milk in such a case as is 
alluded to in your answer to the inquiry of J. L. R., 
in the last vofaunB of the Cultivator, page 287? 
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The Pear Bliyht. 

Thb past seaAn has been imusiianj destroetlTe to 
tbe pear tree. In some gardens, scarcely a tree has 
wholly escaped i and in many instances entire trees 
have been destroyed. The freqaeoey and extent of 
this disaster is likely to proye a serioas drawback on 
the general cultivation of this deHoious froit, whieh 
otherwise woald rank^ perhaps, second to none in im- 
portance. 

Doabts of the correctness of reeeived theories of the 
blight, seem to be rather increased than dimimshed with 
this increased prevalence. Every additional fact mast 
bo of importance, as every new aspect of the disease, 
whether Tor or against established theories, will enable 
vs the better to look for a remedy. 

The Blight in the pear, is another name for death. 
When a branch saddenly dies, from whatever oaase, 
its leaves turn black. If the limb be girdled, or lopped 
by breaking, or destroyed by insects, or poisoned by 
disease, the same external appearance i» presented. 
But the infusion of poison may blacken the leaves more 
suddenly than mere mechanical causes. 

Two theories, it is well known, have been extensive- 
ly adopted, viz : those of the tMeei-blighif and the 
frost-blight. 

1. The first, which has been known for many years, 
and more especially adopted in New England, ascribes 
the mischief to an insect which, though very minute, 
or scarcely the tenth of an inch long, girdles a consid- 
erable portion of the interior of the branch, and thus 
cutting oflf, in part, the supply of the sap, when most 
wanted at a rapidly growing season, produces local 
death. Actual observation has proved that this insect 
is, in some cases, a cause of death in the branches of the 
pear. \i must be so, however, to a very limited extent, 
as no traces of its work are seen by the clbsest micro- 
scopical examinations of affected branches, in most 
parts of the country. It also usually happens ^at a 
very large part, or nearly all of a branch, must be cut 
across to produce death, as any one may prove, by the 
use of a knife ; hence it may be reasonably doubted if 
so minute ^n insect could always operate to a sufficient 
extent to produce the disaster, unless it infuses poison, 
of whiph there appears to be no evidenee of a positive 
character. 

2. The most usual form of the disease is what has 
been of late years known under the name of /ro<l- 
blight, or froxen^sap blight. This has been aoeoonted 
for on the supposition that the severe frost of late 
autumn or winter, so affects the sap of unmatured 
branches as to destroy its healthy character, or to in- 
duce a change similar to that of fermentation, and thus 
to poison, instead of nourishing, the growing branches. 
This is supported by the following facts z— 

1 . Blight most usually attacks trees of late-growing 
or unmatured wood, or of such varieties as are not ci 
compact growth. Hence trees on very rich or moist 
soils, which continue to grow luxuriantly till cold 
weather approaches; or such as have been checked at 
mid-summer, or pruned late, so as to produce a late 
second growth; or such as are remarkable for porous 
or spongy wood; are eminently liable to its attacks. 
The Madeleine and Bartlett have unusually spongy 
branches, and have long been known as extensive suf- 
ferers; while on the other hand, the Seckel and Sum- 
mer Bonchrietien, (though the latter is a rapid grower, 
it is of very close, compact growth,) have rarely been 
known to be attacked. Whether the frost operates on 



the sap only,, or o» the unripened wood,. or on both, is* 
not a- matter of so much oonseqnence as the fact, ex* 
tensively proved, that good healthy trees, on. » dry soil, 
of moderate fertility ,^ weU cultivated, so as to prodooe 
a fair growth early enough to ripen thoroughly, are 
generally much safer from blight, than those under the 
unfavorable cireumstances just mentioned. 

2. BUght has usually been found to prevail most ex- 
tensively after severe winters, preeeded by warm,, 
moist autunms; and has also in some oases been notieed- 
to be very general within a few days after very severe- 
night frosts at the commencement of summer^ whea 
the new, tender and suoc^lex>t shoots are easily affect- 
ed. The latter result was particularly noticed in 1844, 
It has also been since observed to follow immediately 
severe frosts at the same season of the year, whiob 
were net noticed by any but early risers; and in one* 
case, a frost was acoidentaUy noticed* near midnight, 
but was dissipated before- morning by a warmer wind* 
Several oases of blight were sooa after observed. Thia- 
last form of blight, whieh perhaps is direct and immie-- 
diate death from the freezing of the young shoots,, must 
be somewhat different from the true frozen-sap blight,, 
which often is not conspicuously manifested till several 
months after the first mjury. It may often happen,, 
however, that the diseased and fermented sap, from a 
frost-killed and succulent shoot, may rua down the 
larger branches^ and rapidly spread the evil of ita 
poisonous influence. Asa consequence, though nume- 
rous oases may suddenly follow the frost, the disease 
may prevail more or less from' the same cause, for se<* 
veral weeks afterwards. This result has been observed 
in two YWj distinct instances within a few years. 

There appear to be some cases of death io the 
branches of the pear not satisfactorily aceounted foo 
by the above theories. P. Barry, ia the Gt: Farmer ^ 
states that on his own grounds the blight has-been un- 
commonly destructive the past season, attacking many 
healthy trees on. hard dry land, with well ripened wooa, 
including the Seckel, which has been thought by many 
to be proof against tbe disease. It is true, the land 
where they stood had been highly enriched by manure- 
but this did not cause a late unripened growth the pre^ 
vious autumn. But the following fact is worthy d 
notice: ** In close proximity to these trees, stood thou* 
sands of young nursery trees, not one of which waa 
affected.'' Why should large trees, which ripea theic 
wood so much better than young and rapidly growing 
ones, be alone affected t The only tree on the grounds 
of the writer, at all injured tbe present year, was one 
of rather slow growth, standing on drier and firmer 
soil than most of the rest, which escaped. Not the 
slightest mark of an insect could be discovered. 

In connexion with this subject, it may be stated' that 
apple trees, as well as quince and hickory, have beea 
extensively affected. But with the apple, the disease 
does not appear to extend down the branches as with 
the pear, but to be confined to their extremities. We 
cannot discover, after much observation, that one sort 
of apple tree is more affected than another, although 
mostly confined to old trees; not that warm frosty vai* 
leys, where vegetation is most rapid, and cold most 
severe, on clear nights, favor the disease n^ore thaa 
other localities. 

During the present year, the greatest number of 
easel were noticed to have occurred after a pumber of 
days of very hot, dry weather, towards the latter part 
of auiiuaer^ whan the trees had passed the seaaoa i£ 
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their greatest rapidity of growth. Even the Osage 
Orange, sapposed to be eeoure from iaBects, was afleot- 
ed late in the season* 

Whether in the preceding cases, the mischief had 
heea commenced the previous winter, and was slowly 
advancing in progress, until it was suddenly developed, 
in the midst of summer ; whether old or feeble trees are 
ia tome cases more liable than young and thrifty ones 
to the combined influence of cold, and the heat of 
flomraer; or whether this disaster is not the result of 
mdden atmospheric changes merely; or is caused by an 
influence as unknown an inexplicable as the potato 
malady, is at present, at least in some degree, involved 
in conjecture. That insects have producetl it, and that 
frost often occasions it, cannot be doubted ; but there 
may, nevertheless, be other influences quite as potent' 
and extensive; and where all are more or less operat- 
ing at once, satisfactory conclusions must necessarily 
be very difficult. 

It has been suggested lately, that the disaster is 
produced by " a minute, venomous insect, the sting of 
which is poisonous to the juices of the pear." But as 
neither the insect nor the perforation of its sting, have 
ever been distinctly discovered, and as it is not known 
that insects attack vegetable growth merely for the 
purpose of stinging and poisoning, and without some 
•peciflc object, as for food or depositing eggs, either 
of which would be soon discovered — we think this the- 
ory must for the present be regarded as too conjectural 
to be adopted. 

Whatever may be the cause of this truly formidable 
evil, the best remedy, alike applicable to all cases, is 
instant excision of the afiected parts.. If an insect is 
within, burning the branches is essential. In the frost 
blight, cutting ofi* some distance below the afiected 
parts will, in most instances, prevent the poison from 
flowing downwards. It is true it often happens, where 
a tree is slightly afiected, it recovers without any care; 
while again, when badly diseased, the whole tree may 
be cut away before the evil ends; but in by far the 
majority of instances, the remedy will be highly use- 
ful, and save the tree. It however often fails for want 
of constant and daily watching, and unremitting ap 
plication. 

"the best modes o( prevention will doubtless be more 
folly known when the causes are better understood ; 
but the precautions noticed in a former part of this 
article, to produce a good, healthy, well ripened 
growth, will, in many cases, be advantageous. 

The eeleciion ofvarietiee least liable to disease, may 
also be a useful aid in preventicn. From its uncertain 
nature, and its diflerent efiects in various localities, it 
is hard to point out those the least liable ; but from a 
Tery limiteid opportunity for observation, it is believed 
that the Seekelj Woshtngtont Summer Franeretd^ Skin- 
Uee, and perhaps the White and Gray Ihyenni. are 
▼ery rarely afiected; while the Madeleine, Bartlett, 
Genesee, St. Ghislain, Passe Colmar, Dearborn's Seed- 
ling, and many others, are frequent sufferers. 



Pears and Ckerries. 

A deep interest is beginning to be felt m regard to 
tbe culture of fruit in the vicinity of Oswego, and I 
know of no business that pays the farmer better. In 
passing through several counties in this State, I have 
noticed that the choice kinds are very much neglected, 
especially the best kinds of the pear. Not one farmer 
in fifty has a tree, and where there are trees, they are 
generally of such fruit as is not worth cultivating. On 
eonveraing with intelligent farmers on the subject, and 
asking why they have no pear trees, the answer wee 
tliat it takes them so long to come into bearing that 
it was hardly an object to set them oat. This is the 



stumbling-block which should be removed out of the 
way. I acknowledge there are sorts which requira 
ten. to fifteen years to come into bearing, but there ara 
other sorts that bear very young. I have a tree of the 
Bartlett variety, the trunk of which is only an inoh 
and a half in diameter, that has borne three years, 
and was so heavily loaded in August, 1847, that it 
took four stakes to prevent the limbs from breakinff 
When people see these things they become convinoed^ 
and men from fifty to sixty years of age are willing 
to buy pear trees, and may reasonably expect to eat 
fruit from them. 

As to the blight in pear trees, I have never lost but 
one tree by it, and that stood in wet ground. I hava 
about four thousand trees from one foot to twenty feet 
in height, and not a twig nor a leaf has ever been 
blighted, not even on those that have made eight feet 
growth in a season. My soil is a rich loam,' and my 
trees are very healthy. I give the soil a top-dressing 
of manure every year, and plant it with some hoei 
crop. 

Cherries are as much neglected as pears; but I 
hope to see farmers soon set about raising the finest 
sorts, for there are now but few, comparatively, but the 
common red, which, when compared with the best 
kinds, is almost worthless. In my opinion an acre of 
land set to fine fruit would yield a greater profit thaa 
ten acres of grain. Fine cherries and fine pears wiU 
always find a ready sale and good price in our mar- 
kets. ScHtrTUEK WoaDBN. Otwego, 




Oswego Beorre Pear. 

This is a new pear, raised from seed by Mr. Wal- 
TBR Reed, of Oswego, N. Y., and brought into a»- 
tice chiefiy by Mr. J. W. P. Allen, of that plaec^ 
who has left us some specimens of the variety, whick 
we think fully deserving the high praise which has 
been bestowed upon it. It is a hardy and thrifty sort» 
and the tree bears early and abundant. Mr. Down- 
XNO has described it in the Hwliievlturittj as combiniaf 
'' in a great degree the finer qualities of the White 
Doyenne and the Brown Beurre." Mr. D.'s descrip- 
tion of its form and qualities, is as follows: — 

''Fruit of medium size, form oval-obovate, regoiar. 
Skin smooth, yellowish-green, streaked and mottled 
with thin russet. Stalk short and stout, set in a bol4 
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snd rattier deep cavity. Calyx mnoh like that of the 
White Doyeim^, small, closed, set in a smooth, regn- 
tear basin, which is only moderately depressed. The 
flssh is in consistency and taste between that of the 
White DoytBnn6 and Brown Beulr^, buttery, melting, 
juicy, with a brisk, rich, slightly snb-acld and excel- 
lent flavor. Core small. I&eds few.'' 

Its season of ripening may be said to be November 
aAd first of December ; but Mr. Aixxir thinks by at- 
tention to early and late picking and proper ri- 
pening, " it may be eaten in perfection from the mid- 
dle of October to middle of January." 



Frait In Georgia and tfississippt. 

M. W. Philips, of Mississippi, states in the Sotdh- 
c^a Cfdtivatori that he was formerly ridiculed for pro- 
posing the market culture of fruit ; but in four years 
from that date, one man sold over $!2,000 worth of 
fnrit from a few acres — that he has himself sold peach- 
es at 75 cents per dozen, and $11 worth from a tree 
fi^ur years of age. He says he can take ripe to mar- 
ket, by the first of July, peaches of the Early York, 
(George IV, and Red Rareripe ; and'so on successively, 
hy diSerent varieties, to the middle of October. 

Greene B. Haywood, of Casulon, Georgia, in the 
same paper, eays that fine peart have been produced 
at Athens, in that State. The apples found best 
adapted to that climate, have mostly originated in 
that State; among the good winter f^>ples, proved 
there, he describes the Village Burr, Virginia Greeny 
(keeping till summer^) XJheese jipple, Iron Black jSp- 
ple, and Oconee Greening. A variety called June Ap- 
pie, ripening in July, contrary to the general charac- 
teristic, does not ripen earlier by being moved south. 
The trees must be allowed to branch low, as the hot 
sun has already injured such of his young trees on the 
trunk, as were trimmed high. 

Another correspondent in central Georgia, says that 
the pear, but for the blight (which pervades the whole 
United States) flourishes better than the apple ; that 
the quince thrives finely wherever planted ; that plums, 
nectarines, and figs do well ; but cherries, except the 
Morello, have not succeeded well. Northern winter 
apples ripen and drop during the latter part of sum- 
mer, and do not succeed so well as native fruits. 



CULTURE OF STRAWBERRUBS. 

I discover in the magazine of Mr. Hovey, for No- 
vember, a laudatory notice of his Boston Pine, by Mr. 
Coit of Norwich, in which it is praised for its strong 
character as a bearer. In the backwoods, we should 
deem this a strange recommendation for a stami- 
nate, which we only use as an impregnator, and would 
prefer a plant making no runners, as one so vigorous 
would soon root all the pistillate plants out. From 
1500 to 2D00 plants, he raised near a bushel of fruit; 
a strong evidence of its beiog staminate, and as we 
find it not producing perfect fruit on one-tenth of the 
hlostoms in an average of years. 

From the same number of pistillates, properly im- 
pregnated and cultivated, we often raise from five to 
eight bushels. My neighbor Culbertson must do this, 
er he would not take 120 bushels to market in a day. 
It is strange that staminates should still have their 
advocates, as valuable for cultivation for their fruit. 
In some years some staminates bear five times as much 
fts in others, vrhere no increase is found in the pistil- 
ates, as every blossom will bear a perfect fruit if im- 
pregnated, and not killed by a late frost, or the plants 
tkN> much crowded to admit of impregnation, which is 
often the case. Writers shotild not undertake to speak 
4f the bearing of a plant, from the crop of a single 



year. Why is it that your mrserymeD still advertise 
large fruited, perfect blossomed staminates, that beat 
a full crop of perfect fruit? Our nurserymen never 
do this, but to all pistillates a^d eight or ten stami- 
nates to the hundred, and in separate parcels. A Hob* 
TicVLTtxaisT. Newport, Ky., N09, %Uk, 1847. 



RAISING auINCEd. 

A correspondent of the HorticulitBriit, who raises 
this fruit of extraordinary excellence, pursues the fol« 
lowing course: — He selects good, deep, dry, rich soil; 
which is deepened by a thorough use of the subsoil 
plow, and manure applied copiously and deeply, by 
dropping it in the bottom of each furrow as the plow- 
ing proceeds. Large and deep holes are dug for the 
trees ; each receives half a barrel of good compost i 
the branches are shortened one half, l^fore setting; 
and the soil well settled among the roots fay drenching 
with water, before the hole is quite filled. Ail fruit 
trees, by the vray, should receive this good tlreatment. 
He does not lose one tree in a hundred, by this excel- 
lent practice. 

The pruning is given in autumn, and consists of 
cutting out, as sparingly as possible, and only old, 
crooked, crowded, and decayed branches. Every aa- 
VamxL, manure, is spread round each tree, and after a 
light plowing in spring, salt is spread broadcast at the 
rate of ten bushels per acre. The salt is regarded of 
very great consequence, but it must be applied in con- 
nexion with free manuring every year. The gronndis 
kept mellow and dean by ooastant cultivation, pota- 
toes, sugar beets, &c., being found well adapted to the 
purpose. The principal secret of success, it will thus 
be perceived, consists in cultivating and doing every- 
thing in the best manner; while others, who do not 
succeed, do not cultivate their trees at all. 

The writer states that a good crop of (piinoes may 
be obtained three years after transplanting, and the 
trees will continue in a productive state thirty years. 



Tarleties of Fruit, and Soifo of Hieir Origin. 

There are some varieties of fruit which appear to be 
equally good in kill places, and in all kinds of soil. 
Others, in some localities are fine,euid in others nearly 
worthless. It becomes an interesting subject of in- 
quiry in such cases — What was the soil where suoh 
varieties originated, ank are not similar soils best 
adapted to their perfection? Very little attention ap- 
pears to have been given to this subject, and we are 
in possession of but few facts in proof. 

We have noticed the present year that the Imperial 
Gage, which appears to have originated on the sandy 
soil of Long Island, has in ail cases been fine when 
grown on sand or sandy loam ; but on heavy days it 
has been nearly wordless.* The same result has been 
observed in relation to the Bloodgood pear, which ap* 
pears to have had a similar origin. On sandy loam it 
was excellent ', on clay it was far inferior to the Skin- 
less. The latter pear is invariably fine on heavy soils, 
bilt not always sb on those of a lighter character — 
what was its origin? The White Imperial peach, 
which first grew on the clayey soils near Aurora, lb 
Cayuga county, N. Y., proves to bo on such soils of 
the highest quality ; but, though always fine^ it appears 
not always to sustain the full perfection of its charac- 
ter on sandy loam. 

The subject appears to be worthy of further inquiry, 
and if the supposition is correct, lists of varieties, 
adapted to soils of different qualities, would be valua- 
ble to those planting orchards and gardens. 

* A friend infomu us that the finest fiavored Imperial Gage plumS 
be ever listed, grew at Troy, the toil ■audjr loam. . 
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HUVTS for the SEASOlf . 



Shelteh roK Stock. — ^In proyiding for domestio 
animals in winter, the first requisite is shelter. It is 
remarkable that under all olimates the temperature of 
the animal system when in perfect health, is nearly the 
same — about 100 degrees. This temperature or vital 
heat, is supported by the decomposition of carbon, 
which is supplied to the system in the form of food. 
The greater the exposure to cold, the more rapid is 
the dissipation of heat from the surface of the body, 
and the greater must be the internal supply of fuel to 
keep up the proper temperature. If the amount of 
food is deficient, the deficiency is made up by a decom- 
position of the bodily tissues — the fat, flesh, &o. — and 
the animal grows poor. If the insufficiency of food 
and the exposure continue, the body bocomes more and 
more emaciated from the loss of its carbon, till at last 
it is incapable of supplying the quantity needed to sup- 
port the temperature, ana death ensues. By protec- 
tion from Qold, the consumption of carbon is lessened, 
and hence *^ warmth is equivalent to food." 

But there are other advantages of shelter. Long 
exposure to wet, though the degree of cold may not 
be great, is injurious to the health of animals. The 
continued saturation of the skin with water, prevents 
the natural exhalations', and teiids to induce disease. 
The fleeces of sheep are known to be much deteriora- 
ted from this oause. But if it did not injure the health 
of the animals, its effects would be prejudicial to the 
interest of the farmer in another way. It prevents the 
animals from enjoying that quietude which is necessary 
to thrift. The connexion between the nervous and 
muscular system, is such that whatever disturbs the 
former, sensibly aSects the latter ; so that the animal 
may actually grow poor from no other cause than 
simply being reodared uncon^ortMe. For these rea- 
sons shelter — at least protection from storms — ^is as 
useful where the oold is not so intense sa to freeze the 
ground to a great degree, as it is in a more northern 
cliaiajte. The dampness and mud in the one case, are 
as injur ions as UijO greater oold but drier atmosphere 
of the other. 

FxBDiNO Saocic. — A man who wf^l noted for the 
exoellenoe of his working«-oxen, onoe observed to the 
trriter, that he ooold seldom hire a man who was '' fit 
to drive a yoke of good oxen to water." We think it 
is quite as difficult to find a man who is capable of 
feeding cattle or other stock in a proper manner. 
There ia generally a great deal of unnecessary waste. 
Some men will carry stock through the winter with 
half the quantity of hay or fodder that others will use, 
and yet tke stock which has consumed least will come 
out in the best order. To feed economically, the ani- 
mal should have just the quantity he requires, and no 
more — ^none should be given to be trampled under foot 
i^ad left, unless it is intended for manure, without being 
firsts eatei|. It is best, generally, to feed under oover, 
in olean mangers; though in dry weather coarse fod- 
der, or that of inferior quality, maybe fed i;i mangers 
in tha barn-yard, or on dry hard ground, or clean, hard 
snow. Coarse hay , clover and timothy, (herds- ^prass,) 
and oom-atalks had better be passed through a cutting 
machine, and if some bran, shorts, or a little meal can 
hie added, the improved quality of the whole will ren- 
der it much better relished by the animals, and they 
Willi ia their increased flesh or milk, repay the cost. 

A good food for work-horses or oxen is cut hay, 
with from three to six quats of corn-meal per day — 
f agolating the quantity aocording to the degree of la- 



the meal with it it. If the labor is not severe, two 
quarts of meal with the hay, and the addition of a peck 
of carrots per day, will keep the horse in good condi- 
tion. The carrots are good for the blood, and will im- 
prove the horse's health. Carrots are also valuable for 
milch cows — ^increasing the quantity and improving the 
quality of the milk. 

Roweti hay, or after-math, is most suitable for calves 
and milch cows, or sheep. It is almost like grass, and 
will produce nearly as much milk. It is likewise good 
for fattening animals; but for working-oxen and hor- 
ses it produces rather too loose a state of the bowels to 
admit of the muscular exertion which is required. 

Young cattle and sheep will be benefitted by a daily 
allowance of some kind of roots — potatoes, oarrots or 
ttUrneps. The succulence of the vegetables will ren- 
der their dry food more like grass — the most natural 
and proper food for such stock. January and February 
are the best months for disposing of the poorest fod- 
der. While the weather is coldest, the appetite is 
sharpest, and articles will be eaten which under other 
circumstances would be rejected. 

'' Breaking Roads" in Snow, is a business which 
the farmers of the northern section of the country are 
frequently obliged to perform. Were it not that this 
work is generally performed as a frolic, in which the 
whole neighborhocd engage, it would be regarded as 
very laborious and a great burden. Formerly it was 
the practice to shovel a track through the deep drifts, 
and the travelled road was sometimes several feet lower 
than the snow on each side. But the objection to this 
was that the first snow storm or high wind filled up 
the road and rendered it impassable till it was again 
dug out. The best course is found to be to avoid dig- 
ging down as much as possible. Some narrow and 
deep drifts must be dug through to keep the road level, 
but the principal track is made by pressing down the 
snow. A couple of heavy timbers — ^round logs are 
best — are fastened together and held by a cross-bar so 
as to represent the form of an A. They should be 
twelve to fifteen feet long each, and be spread at one 
end to the width of ten feet. A plank may be fastened, 
edgewise, along the top of each log, which will pre- 
vent the snow from falling over and filling the track 
as th^ timbers are dragged along. The concentrated 
strength of all the oxen and steers that can be brought 
together is to be applied to these timbers, which are 
to be drawn over the snow to form a road. Oxen are 
better than horses for this purpose, and will work 
through deep snow where horses would stick fast. 
Rather light cattle, if handy, should be put forward, 
and the snow should not be shovelled except in narrow 
drifts, as before mentioned. Twice passing with the 
timbers will make a smooth, hard road. It is custo- 
mary, in passing the second time, to lay additional 
weight on the timbers, in order to compress the snow 
as much as possible. The advantage of this plan is, 
that by pressing down the snow, instead of digging it 
out, the travelled part of the road remains so full that 
the snow does not drift on it — in fact it is sometimes 
higher than the general surface, because the snow if 
so hard in the road that it is not blown away, 'vrhile 
that which has not been trodden is frequently taken qf* 
by wind. It is sometimes difiici^t to break through % 
deep snow, and it is best for men to walk along in froai 
of the team, and prepare the way by making their 
tracks in the right places, levelling the deepest drifts, 
Sto. After a good road has once been made, it is bac 



bor to ba performed. Oats and corn ground together \ little trouble to keep it so for the remainder of the 
mako a good provandar. Moisten the hay, and mix \ son, or till the snow goes off. 
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HfESEOIK OF JVIMaE BVEIi. 



Akovo mtoy diitingniilied iDdividnali wbomkjbkve 
jwllj etrned the title of beneractors of anr country, 
iIm memorj of aooa ii oborinhed with more lively re- 
tpeot and gratitude, bj the Agricultaral community, 
^an that of Jeiez Buel; and thoagh tbn hiatory of 
fail oarecT may not be nnw to lomB of our readeri, we 
are eonnnced that the deep interest .which is felt in 
one wboie life was in «o great a degree devoted to the 
p«blie good, will be regarded as a lulScient reuon for 
preaeiniDg the following brief memoir, nhiob we have 
lUtistrated wilb a portrait of the Judge, and a view of 
tbe monnmeat erected to his memory, by bia family, in 
rile acmetery of the Middle Dutch Reformed Church.* 

Judge Buel was one of the noblest specimens of 
■elf-made men. Deiiitnte of even tbe advantages 
■PV afforded by oar oommon schools, be becane, by 
hi* own nnauisted eSbrti in tbe attainment of know- 
ledge^ one of oor most eminent, useful, and honored 
utiieM. Bom at Coventrjr, Conn., on the 4lh of Jan- 
Wif I77S, he removed, at the age of twelve years, 
vilB bis parents, to Butland, Vt., where, at the age of 
ftnrteen, he was apprentioed to the printing business. 
After devoting himself with great assiduity to his trade 
lor four years, he sncoeeded in bn;fing the remaining 
three years of his time, and went to New- York, where 
ke oommenoed work as a journeyman printer. He 
■olHeqtieDtly worked in this city, and was for a short 
time at Lansingbnrgh and Waterford. When in hb 
30th year, he, in connection with Mr, MoSat of Tray, 
•stablished the "Troy Budget," one of the few papers 
«f that day which has been continued to the present 
time. In Sept., I80I, he removed to Poughkeepsie, 
where be and Mr. Joiner, commenced a weekly paper 
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called " The Oanrdian." This paper was eoaliiiMd 
I year, when he formed another co-partnership, and 
commenced another weekly paper called tbe " Political 
Banner." This proved an unfortunate concern; and in 
about a year, through the mismanngemenl or diihoa- 
osty of others, involved him in total bankruptcy. 
Nothing dis<touraged by his raiafortnne, he prened on- 
ward, and as early as 1803, we Bnd him once more lo- 
cated, and eslBhlishlng anolber jonrnal. This was 
" The Plebian," at Kingston, Ulster county. Herehe 
resided for ten years, and by bis industry and frugality, 
succeeded in relrievint; his lasses, and acqairiug coa- 
■iderable property. During his residence at Kingsloa 
he bold, for several years, the office of Judge in the 
Ulster county court. In 1813, having become farora- 
biy known as an editor, he was indoced, Ibroagh tbe 
influence of Judge Sfenceb, to remove to Albany. 
Here be established ihe "Albany Argus," and the 
next year, 1814, was appointed Stale printer, whitA 
office he held till 1S20, when be sold out the Argns, 
and retired from the printing business. Through bB 
this period, bis industry, applioation and study, were 
nnremining. " It is worthy of remark," says Prof. 
Dean, " that while engaged In this business, he aliAiy* 
performed, himself, tbe labor ossenlial to its snccesslol 
prosecution. He was always the setter of bis own 
types, and until he came to Albany, the worker of bis 

Bdi it was as an agricnltnrist, and by his eflbrls to 
improve the condilion of tbe agricultural inleresl of 
the country, that Jddok Bdel became pre-eminently 
useful. He very early in life manifested a deep interest 
in rural pursuits, and while editor of the Plebian at 
Kingston, and of the Argns at Albany, IVcquently da- 
Toipd a oolomn or two of those papers to agricultural 
and horlicnilural aflairs; and on bis retirement from 
the latter paper in 1820, he determined to devote him- 
talf to thoae porMil*. That bo might tha betlw eofr 
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Mbit the effeotB of JntellifeDce in (h« improTement of 
tllB loil, he porchaied, in the TiQ[nitj of this oity, a 
nioat forbidding trsot of land, from which to make a 
farm. It \TaB a part of what was known as the " aan- 
«lf barrens," lying between Albany and Schensotady, 
kiid has boon described as " an open common, oorered 
with bushvs; and appearing as if doomed to everlast- 

Jndne BuEL, however, bamf^ satisAed that this un- 
promising' soil was capable of being rendered prodifo- 
tive and profitable, immediately proceeded, with the 
intelli^noe and jad|:;;men[ which he broui;fat to hear on 
■11 his pursuits, to improve it by fencing, clearing oS 
the brush, draining, mannring, jcc. He erected bnild- 
ingi, and established hlBreaidenoe here. In tbeoourse 
of a few years, Ihe place, from having been positively 
repnlaiTe, from its barrennesa, beoame noted for its 
general fertility, and especially for its very Rne orchard 
of various fniits, and an extensive and well managed 
llDrsery. While w gaged in these improvements, he 
devot^ hie leisure hours to the advancement of his fa- 
torite pnrsoil. He officiated for two years as Score- 
tary of the old Board of Agrionlture, and the last two 
volnmes of its " Memoirs" were prepared by him. He 
^so republished from the columns of the jLrgns, 
Treatise on Agricallnre, which bad been written 
his request, for that paper, while edited by him, by his 
friend Gen. Abhstbono of Datofaess. As another 
meana of advancing the improvement of hit favorite 

Cnit, he issued a number of Agricultural Tracts, 
vas also a frequent oontribnlor to the old " Amer- 
iean Farmer," the " New England Farmer," and the 
" New- York Farmer," the only agrionltnral papers 
published in this country previous to 1830. On the 
establishment of the old "Genesee Farmer," by the 
present proprietor of " The Cultivator," Judge B. be. 
oame one of its warmest friends, and for nearly two 
years, previous to the establishment of " The Culti- 
vator," was a weekly oontribolor to the editorial de. 
partment of that papor. These papers, however, al 
that ia.j, had but a limited oiroulalion ; and he wished 
to adopt *«BB mod* by which tha hensSta tbay aflbrd. 



ight be enji^ed by a mnoh larger number of our 
hrmers. After consultation with Che few who than 
took an interest in llie subject, the plan of ' ' The Cul- 
tivator" was determined upon — a plan which haa rs- 
.sotted in immeasurable K<>iid to the oountry. 

" Thb CcLTivATOB," as many of oqr readers ara 
aware, was commenced under tbe auspices of the New. 
Tort State Agrionlmrsl Society, at the low price of 
25 cents per year. Judge Buel having voluntesrod to 
edit it without charge for his servloes, and tbe lale 
Patroon, the Hon. Stephen Van Rensselabb, and the 
late James 'Wadswokth, Esq., ol Genesco, having 
pledged themselves to pay whatever expenses might bo 
incurred in the publication, over its receipts, for ono 
yearj for no one anticipated that the sales of the paper 
would pay tbe expense of the publication. Bot so 
nearly Viere the accounts balanced at the end of lbs 
year, that Jiidge Buei., at the rcqnest of the Society, 
paid tbe bills and louk the cslebHshment into his own 
hands, and gradually en!ar(;ed tiie paper, and increased 
ira price to St a year. He continued to condnet it, 
with increasing usefulness to the public and honor to 
himself, till his death, which occurred suddenly on tho 
6tb of October, 1S39, at Danbury, Conn., while on 
his way to New Haven, to deliver an Address before 
the Agricultural Society of tbat county. 

In addition to (he works already enumerated, Jodgo 
Bdel was tbe author of the Farmer's Companion, ft 
work written at the request of the Hassaohuselta 
Board of Bduoation for the District School Librarie« 
of tbat State, and Ihe Farmer's Instructor, 2 vols., pre- 
pared for Messrs. Harper's series of books for the Dia- 
trict School Libraries of this Stale. The prodootion* 
of his pen secured him a wide reputation at home and 
alK-oad, and he was elected an honorary member rf 
many diatin^ui shed societies in tbiseoontry and Europe. 

Judge BniL adopted as a motto for " The Colliva- 
lor" — "To IMFBOVK THE SoiL AHD THB MWD;" and 
while be was indefatigable in his eiertions to oarry out 
(he first object suggested, be never for a moment knt 
sight of the latter. Ho was an earnest advoaate for 
eiLF-iKsTaucTioN, a noble example of whiah was pre* 
seated in bis own attainments. In obtaining the large 
fund of knowledge w bio b he possessed, he was nolevBU 
aided by (he advantages of a common school eduoatioo, 
having never attended school but six months. Hia 
views in regard to the improvement of " tbe mind," 
through the medium of publtcnlions, are expressed in 
the following extract from the first number of '' Tha 
Cultivator :" 

" To TouNO Men- we wonid especially appeal. 
Yon are destined soon to occupy the stage of publio - 
action, and to fill the important stations in society. 
Nmu is the time to prepart for these high duties, aa 
well as for profit and dislinclion in your bnsinen. 
Tour eheraoters are hut partially formed, and are jet 
susceptible of receiving good or bad impressions, wbioh 
are CO Is Bt through life. It is important to you, to 
your friends, and to society, that these impressiona 
should be for good. We will lay before yon rules and 
examples of the wisest snd best men, to aid you in the 
formation of your characters — lo enable you to become 
intelligent and successful in your business, — useful and 
res]>eciable in socieiy, — and beloved and happy in your 
families. Do not object that ynn have no ft?ne to read. 
Few young men labor more hours than did Benjamin 
Franklin, or are more humble and self-dependent than 
he was in his youth; and y^t Franhlin found abundant 
time for self- in struct ion; and so indefatigable and sue- 
cessfnl was he in his itodies, that he beoame one of tha 
most useful and celebrated men of his age. We need 
not limit the remark to Franklin ; most of che distin- 
guished men of the day have risen from humble sta- 
tiooaby thsir own iadoatirj ftnd Angalitj, and hava 
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acquired a great share of their knowledge in the hours 
not allotted to ordinary business. Your winter eve- 
nings are your own, and may be applied usefully. 
They may be computed at one^fourth of the day, or one 
entire monthi in a year. Time is money: and the young 
man who appropriates this month to the acquiring use- 
fi^l knowledge, does more to add to his future fortune, 
to say nothing of his intellectual wealth, than if he re- 
ceived pay for this month, and loaned it upon interest. 
Knowledge is in another respect like money : the great- 



er the stock of it on hand^ th0 mpre it wil! administer 
to the respectability and enjoyments oi life. But 
knowledge is not to be acquired without exertion, nor 
is anything else that is useful in life. It is the labor 
we bestow in acquiring an object that imparts to it an 
intrinsic value. It has bjeen ^ell said, that ' although 
we may be learned by the help of others, we can never 
be wise but by our own wisdom.' It is the humble de- 
sign of this montUy sheet to excite a laudable ambi- 
tion to improve the mind aa veil as the soil." 



THIS WAMMJESrH NOTE BOOiiU 



Transplanting Large Trees. 

In the spring of 1846, I determined on the removal 
of an elm tree that flourished in open grounds on rather 
wet soil of muck and clay. I chose a tree standing in 
this situation, believing there would be no tap roots 
to hinder raising it to the best advantage, and knowing 
by experience that the removal of the great majority 
of the different kinds of trees from low wet lands to 
those high and dry, does not retard the groveth pro- 
vided proper caution is used in transplanting. 

A tree that is to stand out exposed to the winds and 
sun, like an elm, should be selected in the fields, where 
it has formed a natural low top and stout trunk, 
and where a vigorous growth of roots is attached, es- 
pecially if the tree be large, as this was — one foot in 
diameter at the butt, aud about twenty-five feet in 
height. 

A trench was dug about three feet deej> around the 
tree, three feet from the body, cutting on all the roots 
that reached the ditch, leaving a spot of earth for the 
tree to stand upon of seven feet in diameter. The soil 
was all returned to remain through the season, that 
new and vigorous roots should spring forth in abun- 
dance to supply the wants of the tree. Last spring, in 
throwing out the earth again carefully, we found that 
new roots had appeared in all directions. After exca- 
vating well under the tree, it was easily upset by the 
aid of oxen and chains, attached to a limb that we de- 
signed to amputate, and cared not if the bark Was 
marred a little. The earth was reoMved from the 
under side by bars and pioks, which reduced the weight, 
as we judged, to about two tons; the diameter of the 
mass was seven feet, and over twenty inches in thiok- 
.ness. After rolling it on to the centre of an ox sled, 
the limbs extending backwards, with a stone-boat well 
secured under that part of the top which was most ex- 
posed, it was removed to a loamy soil on the church 
common, where a solid rock underneath laid within 
twenty inches of the surface. The tree was very easily 
uprighted, the top being much the lightest; a small 
portion of the ends of some of the limbs were out ofl", 
and a few removed eutire. We \irere careful to crowd 
earth and small stones under the roots into every un- 
oooupied spot. The tree was not set so low by about 
eight inches as in its natural state, but after spread- 
ing around the tree the loose soil, and then about two 
tons of stones, it was able to take oare of itself, as it 
pioved to have received but little check, though the 
summer was dry and hot. 

The advantage of placing stones upon the roots, is 
to hold them firmly dovm, that they may not be acted 
upon by winds. These, with a load of chip manure, 
which was cast upon the stones, kept the earth moist 
and cool. The roots of the elm extend to a greater dis- 
tance than those of most of our forest trees. In trans- 
pbuKting they are generally not well preserved, which is 



the reason of so many failures with this, the most beau • 
tiful of all the trees i£ America. By clipping off a 
portion of the roots ii the spring, previous to moving, 
as in this case, the life of th? tree is insured, and it is 
given one or two years' start in erowth. 8. W. Jsw- 
BTT. Weybridge, H., Dec. I, &47. 



Fali Flowing- 



November is th^ best time (or plowing lands thata^e 
to be planted the next spring. I am aware that I am 
on the borders of controversy in making this statement ; 
but it seems to me that the following ad va,ntagea arise 
from the practice— 

1st. At this season the team is stronger, and the 
weather more favorable for breaking u|» grass land, 
than in the spring. 

2d. As the spring of the year is the most harrying 
season to the farmer, it is a great help to him to have 
the plowing done the fall previous. 

3d. In turning the land over so late in the season, 
nothing green starts up, and the frosts of winter im- 
mediately following, the grass roots are killed — ^the 
surface also, exposed to the action of the frost, is mel- 
lowed, and in the spring the land will be divested of 
every living thing, and crumble down before the bar*, 
row as fine as a garden bed. The labor in planting 
and weeding the corn and potatoes is considerably les- 
sened by this means. 

4th. The winter arrangements of the worms are en- 
tirely reversed. I speak particularly of the cut-woim, 
my land not being infested with the wire-room. 

Pall plowing on my land is a complete reoAedy for the 
ravages of the cut- worm • Contrary to usual prao- 
tioe, a small field, about one and a half acres, was 
broken up last May and planted to corn. In planting, 
I noticed that there were great numbers of small out- 
worms in the land, and took the hint at once that there 
would be trouble in due time. By the time the corn 
was up, the worms were ready for operations, and al- 
though we went over the field three different times, 
destroying all that could be found, they still got the 
mastery, and at weeding time not one hill in two hun- 
dred was left standing. The field was replanted to 
the small, early Canada corn on the 15th of June, be- 
ing careful in planting to kill all the worms that could 
be found. Two days after this, two men destroyed be- 
tween 5 and 600 of these worms in an afternoon on the 
same field. The out- worm <^oes not usually work in 
corn-hills after the 20th to 26th of June, and as the 
second planting did not come up till after the 20th| it 
stood well. Twice as many hills were planted in the 
rows as were planted originally of the larger corn, 
and I harvested this fall over 80 two-bushel baskets of 
ears of ripe, sound corn from the field. The crop was 
rather too expensive ; but as the land was very well 
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fitted in the way of mannre, I was determtned not to 
be beaten by the worms if hard figfhting would do any 
good. The remainder of the field, left in grass, seemed 
to be full of these worms, as I ascertained by strikiag 
in the hoe in a number of plaoes ; and I supposed at 
the time that the crop of grass would be materially 
injured by them. On the contrary I could not disooTer 
that it was, the swaths being stout and heavy at mow- 
ing time. 

1 have taken the preoautton to plow the remainder 
of this field nine inches deep this present month, and 
ftilly expect by this means to save myself from a like 
mishap next spring. F. Holbrook. BrattleborOf Vt., 
ifov. 15, 1847. 

1 ' — -^^ \ ■— ri T r 1 ■ 

Caltnre of Madder. 

Having heretofore presented to the public, the way 

10 pinat and cultivate madder, I have thought best to 

give, as near as I could asceitain, the expense of 

raising and fitting for market one acre of madder:-— 

Otm ofthe seed, wMeh ii the upper pm of theroot, wosM be, 915 00 

Flowing wd plantiiic,... 5 00 

TilUng each teaBont 95 for each season, 15 00 

Digging one acre 80 00 

Washing, drying, and Ending,. 25 00 

Interest on the land) $7 per year, four yean,. 28 00 

\A.n acre of Madder, planted in the old way, would 
yield at four years' old, from four to five thousand 
lbs. of merchantable madder, which, at $16 per hun- 
dred, would amount to from six to eight hiuulred -dol- 
ktra. 

I have one acre planted on rained hilla, as recom- 
teended in the February number of the Cultivator, 
800 hills to the acre. I dug one hill of the piece this 
lall, an average hill, which had been planted 17 months 
or two season^; the roots obtained from this hill, after 
having been washed clean, and the water dried off, 
weighed 17 lbs., which, allowing 5 lbs. of green roots 
to make 1 lb. of ground madder, the above would, if 
dug this fall, yield 2,720 lbs. of ground madder, which, 
at $16 per cwt., would b^ing $435.20. Madder plant- 
ed the old way generally gains 100 per cent, the third 
seaaon, which, if the above-named acre should do, it 
would next fall yield 5,440 lbs. of ground madder. The 
fourth season it has generally gained 60 per cent, 
when planted the old way. 

I am much pleased with the new method of planting 
with raised hills. I have no doubt but^more madder 
can foe raised by this method of planting in three years, 
than l^ the old method in four, from the same ground. 

If any gentlemen interested in the madder business 
(should doubt my statements, or would like to obtain 
information respecting the business,) will call on me, 
I will satisfy them of their correctness, and give them 
any information necessary for the cultivation and pre- 
paration of madder for market. 
. You may expect to hear from me once a year about 
the madder business, if my hand is able to write. 
James Eatok. WeH Winfield, Berk, Co., Y, F., 
OetAZ, 1847. 

iSfikiiig fShliiglei by Vathimry. 

A oorrespondent with the signature of '' Reader,'' 
writes as from Kent, Conn., in regard to a process of 
idaking shingles by machinery. He states that by the 
mode which he deecribes, timber which was formerly 
thrown away as too vrinding for making shingles by 
the old process of riving, can be worked up almost as 
well as straight-grained timber. The first thing is to 
eonstruct a vat for the purpose of boiling or steaming 
the blocks, vHiich are previously sawed the length re- 
hired for the shinies, and quartered. ** Lei the 
Uocks be thoroughly steamed or boiled through by 
means of fines whioh should be placed .in position to 



heat the water in the quickest manner.'' The appa- 
ratus for cutting is described as follows: 

** The machine for cutting is of simple structure, 
easy to be kept in repair, and reqnires but a moderate 
horse or water power to work it. It consists of a gate 
of cast iron weighing about 100 lbs., to which tWo 
knives are attached in such a manner that two shingles 
are produced by each descending motion of the gate, 
which slides in vertical grooves. Bach shingle is pro- 
duced in as perfect a form as can be made, being joint- 
ed at the same time they are cut, and the edges made 
parallel- No inconvenience arises in laying the shin- 
gles on a roof~-^they do not run, as it is called, and 
tney are free from tkakes and splitt. The smoothness 
of surface is another item which makes them superior 
to eatoed shingles for carrying ofi" water. The process 
of steaming improves the texture of the timber, and 
when the shingle$ become dry, the wood is more com- 
pact than if seasoned in the ordinary way. In the old 
method, one-half at least, of a good shingle tree was 
thrown away as useless, or only to be used as firewood ; 
by the improved process, double the amount of shingles 
are produced, and at a great saving of expense. The 
expense of the machine is about $50." 

We understand that further particulars can be learned 
by application to Ensir S. PsTsas, Kent, Litchfield 
county, Connecticut. 

fiheep— Weight of Fleece at Difleteiit Ages. 

Will some one give information as to the usual dif- 
ference in weight between the fleeces of old and young 
sheep. I have kept an account of the weight of the 
fleece of one Merino ewe, for seven years. The re- 
sult is as follows: At one year old, she gave 4 lbs. 8 
oz. J at two years old, 4 lbs. 13 oz. ; at three years^ 

5 lbs. ; at four years, 4 lbs. 12 oz. -, at five years, 4 lbs. 

6 oz.; at six years, 3 lbs. 13 oz.; and at 7 years, 
3 lbs. 3 oz. The average result from a number of 
sheep might be quite difierent. But should it be simi- 
lar to the above, it would seem unprofitable to keep 
sheep longer than until four or five years old, except 

Serhaps individuals of Superior excellence, as the wool 
egenerates in quality as well as quantity. H. C. B. 
Otiego Co.j 1847. 

CoDf^tmctloii of Ice Houses. 

Having in the course of thirty years had more or leee 
acquaintance with ice-houses, I propose to make some 
remarks, through the medium of the Cidtivator, in re- 
gard to their construction. I am led to do so at this 
time by an article with plans, &c., in your November 
number. 

I have known many plans for ice-houses, varying in 
expense from a sum that wonid build a oomfortable 
farm-cottage down to, and seldom less than fifty dol- 
lars. When my father removed to this country^ abont 
forty years ago, he found an ice house upon the place. 
It was built, or rather dug out ot a side-hill. It was a 
hole eight feet square and sixteen feet deep, in grayri 
and sand. The sides were planked up and kept in 
their places by three orosB-|danks or batteries, one at 
bottom, another at top, and one half-way between the 
others. These cross-planks kept the sides from falling 
in. The roof was formed of joist, setting on two sides 
of the pit, at the surface of the ground, and meeting 
at the top. These were roughly cross boarded, and 
over all was a thick covering of thatch. The gables 
were boarded up with about as much care as is takcK 
in boarding ordinary barns, leaving a hole five or six 
inches in diameter in each end. When this place was 
to be filled with ice, a thick bed of clean straw wan 
laid over the bottom, and bunches of straw wens opea« 
ed and placed around agalaet the sides. As the ice 
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Was thrown in, it was broken into small pieces with a 
larg^e mallet, and as the hole was filled the lining of 
straw was carried np to the top. The ice was heaped 
op as high as it would lie in the middle, and during 
oold weather it was left exposed, and quantities of 
pure spring water repeatedly thrown upon it, that it 
might become as far as possible one mass. As soon 
as the weather began to moderate, the whole was 
covered with straw, the door was closed and locked, 
and the ice left till wanted. 

This ice-house was surrounded by trees, but after a 
few years they were removed because the shade occa- 
sioned dampness. We used a great deal of ice — in- 
deed we never thought of economizing it — but I never 
saw it fail. The house was much larger than is neces- 
sary, and being near a kirge city, where timber was 
scarce and dear, it was much more expensive than is 
generally needful, yet it cost much less than most I 
have seen since. I am now convinced that this is the 
true plan of a cheap ice-house, and every farmer can 
make one for himself — of logs, slabs, and straw — the 
only article to be purchased being one pound eight- 
penny nails. 

Ice-houses above ground are well enough for ice- 
oompanies, where large buildings are wanted to con- 
tain large masses of ice. The greater the mass, 
the less in proportion is the surface exposed. But ice- 
houses above-ground will never answer for tmall con- 
cerns, and they are quite too expensive if they would. 

Within a few years I wanted an ice-house on my 
(arm ; and as I am so unfortunate as not to be able to 
live on the farm, and can only visit it a short time once 
a year, I have to entrust operations of this kind to others. 
Various schemes were tried ^ first, it was resolved that 
the building should be heref because convenient to the 
house; next, that it should be there , because out of 
sight ; but in digging down they came to a rock, and 
then thought it was deep enough. My attention was 
attracted by a neat, small, stable-looking frame struc- 
ture, the outside painted. On opening it, I found it 
double-sided and filled between with cut straw, well 
packed in; it had double doors, and a loft to stow 
away empty casks, and to deposite tools when not in 
use, Sec. I was told that this was the new ice-house, 
and that it had been well filled. Perhaps it was not 
properly constructed; but whether so or not, or whe- 
ther it had ever been well filled, there tDot no ice there 
on one of the laet daye of July. 

I now took the matter in hand myself, and directed 
that my orders be implicitly followed. I selected the 
site — a fine sandy and gravelly side-hill, dose by a 
pure and beautiful stream. The size of the ice-house 
being about six feet square by ten feet deep on the 
lower side — the materials common logs, notched to- 
gether at the corners^-holes as above for free circula- 
tion of air in summer, and no shade over the thatch — 
the cost limited to ten dollars. But the work did not 
cost near that sum, and the blocks of ice were dragged 
over the snow from the river to the house door without 
ox or horse or cart. The next summer I never want- 
ed ice, and I found the only mistake was, putting the 
magazine so convenient to my neighbors that it was 
no fault of theirs that I had it. 

The experience of a near relation is just the same. 
He placed his ice-house on a knoll in the middle of a 
pasture lot, far from any shade. It is larger than 
mine, and he painted the sides above ground, and 
roofed it with shingles; thus making it more expen- 
sive, but not better, if as good as mine, and certainly 
no more durable. His family is literally prodigal of 
ioe-— a wheelbarrow full at least being brought to the 
bouse every day, and plenty given to every one that 
asketh it. 

loo is one of the best medicines in oases of fever, and 



no family should be without the means of procuring it 
in case of need. I have known iqstances of enres by 
the judicious use of ice in desperate cases, and iced 
drinks and ice kept in the mouth when permitted by 
the physician, are great comforts and alleviations at 
least. C. C. 

N. B. — ^Always keep the ice well covered over witk 
clean straw. 

Western Wool. 

There are some very fine Hocks of sheep at the West, 
especially in Washington county, Pennsylvania, and 
Ohio and Brooke counties, Virginia, and several conn- 
ties in Ohio. There is a peculiar softness and felting 
property in the .fibre — and the best wool of the West 
is sought after with great avidity by the manufacturers. 
It not only readily sells, but also for fair, remunerat* 
ing prices. The sheejp from which the best wool is 
taken are small, and generally show rather feeble ear- 
case and constitutions'. The breeders of fine sheep al 
the west se^m to have committed the same error with 
the breeders of the early Saxons — gone for fineness, re- 
gardless of size of oarcass and strength of constitu- 
tion. This error can be retrieved and must be, or the 
fine flocks of the west will be lost to the country. 
This must be done by crossing with the larger, strong- 
er constitutioned, . and almost equally fine rams of the 
beet flocks of the /Bast. The finest of the Rambooil- 
lets — and some ef the choicest and heavy shearing 
rams of the Eastern Saxons would be admirable crosses 
with the fine wooled sheep of the best flocks of the 
West. The tfane is at hand when the opportunity of 
making such improvement will be given to the West. 
A large and splendid flock is now being concentrated 
near Vanceburgh, Kentucky, on the fine land for«heep 
husbandry of that portion of the State. I understand, 
also, tliat a gentleman in Wheeling is about to estab* 
lish a fiock of sheep, gathered from the East, in his 
neighborhood . fi . 

The Last Wheat Crop in Michigaa. 

Our crops here have been good this season, and 
prices fair. My son's wheat last year averaged thirty- 
four and a half bushels to the acre. This year his and 
mine together averaged thirty bushels and one pound 
to the acre, notwithstanding the unusual severity of 
the winter. This quantity is rather above the ave- 
rage of the farmers generally in this vicinity. Much 
depends on the manner of getting in — the time — ^the 
kind of wheat, and quantity put on the acre. We use 
a trifle more than one and a half bushels, and think we 
shall increase it to one and three-fourths to the acre. 
Our time is from the 8th to the 20th of September, and 
we use the Soule*8 wheat only, having carefully no- 
ticed, since its introduction here, that it has stood the 
rust and winter better than any other variety. At70 
FiNNET. Hudson, Lenawee Co., Mich., Not., 1847. 

Vinef ards of Fraace, 

Messrs. Editor — Your correspondent, Ik. Marvel, 
gives us some marvellous information, when he informs 
us that in the best vineyards of France, " but little at- 
tention is paid to the variety of grape cultivated, as 
the quality of the wine depends less on the kind of 
grape, than the exposure." Such is not the fact. The 
quality of the wine depends more on the skill and care 
in manufacture, than soil or exposure. Many vine- 
yards lose their reputation by a changeof owners, and 
others whose wines for years had no reputation, and 
were disposed of at the lowest price, have in a few 
years attained the first rank. Some of the best vine- 
yards in France are fully exposed to the North. With 
OS, each variety of grape, be its location and ezposure 
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what it may, prodvces a wine readily distingaished 
from all others. In some seasons, a northern exposure 
ripens the fruit better than a southern one. The aroma 
and flavor of the Catawba is the same in every soil 
and exposdrO; and the quality ohiefly depends on the 
manufaoturer. The pure juioe, without sugar, spirit, 
or other addition, yields the best wine. The manu- 
facture of butter is plain and simple, yet not one house- 
wife in twenty makes it of the first quality. The same 
ia true of the manufacture of wine. A Vike Bass- 
mm, OiiuinnaH, O., Nov. 12, 1847. 

Large Crops* 

In a late excursion at the West, I noticed from time 
to time, short paragraph accounts of large crops of 
corn, and other products, in the valley of the Ohio. 

For example: — In the notice of the annual fair of 
the Washington Co. (Ohio) Agricultural Society, J. 
W. Dana, Esq., of that county, is said to have raised 
a crop of corn, amounting to about 145 bushels to the 
acre — and in Butler county a gentleman is said to have 
raised 175 bushels of corn to the acre. 

Will Mr. Dana, with whose farm we are somewhat 
moquainted, give us, and the public, through the col- 
nms of the Cultivator, published at Albany, a brief 
and luminous account of his method of preparing and 
tilling the grounds on which he raised this crop? Corn 
being a great staple production over the country, and 
especially over the Ohio valley, Mr. Dana will be ren- 
dering a special service to the cause of agriculture, by 
giving us his method of cultivation. 

I would also respectfully ask other growers of large 
eom crops in the west, to communicate also with this 

Ciper— -inasmuch as the Cultivator has a wide circu- 
tion over the country. B. 

[We know Mr. Dana and his farm, and should feel 
greatly obliged if he would comply with the sugges- 
tions of our correspondent in relation to his corn crop. 



[ ImproTemettt in the Preparation of Paints* 

The perishable nature of paints, and their failure to 
afford protection to buildings but for a short time, has 
latterly been a subject of much complaint. Mr. Rich- 
Ann Dallt, claims to have discovered a remedy for this 
difficulty. He states that one cause of the fiulure, is 
the adulteration of white lead and colored paints, by 
the sulphate of barytes. Pure white lead, however, be 
states, though " admirable for every purpose of inte- 
rior decoration and ornament," is unfitted to stand ex- 
posure to the weather, and when thus exposed, rubs 
off like whitewash. Mr. D. says — '' At the suggestion 
of an aged and experienced painter, Mr. Henry Roome, 
the subscriber was induced to make an experiment 
twenty years since, and from its remarkable preserva- 
tion, in comparison with painting as generally per- 
formed, (the principles having been oorr^orated by re- 
cent discoveries in chemical science,) he can promise a 
degree of durability to all paints exposed to the wea- 
ther, that shall place the art of house-painting in a 
much more favorable light than ever beiore — ^for sin- 
gular as it may seem, most of the operations of the 
painter have hitherto been the result of accident, and 
not of any fixed principles." 

He also states that by the application of his discove- 
ry, black, yellow-ochre, Venetian-red, and Spanish- 
brown, will be rendered nearly indestructible, '' and 
will continue for a generation unaffected by atmosphe- 
ric action, thereby furnishing ample protection from 
the weather for expensive steeples, rail-road and other 
bridges, roofs, fences, &o.'' 

We are informed that paints and oil, prepared by 
Mr. Dally's mode, are for sale at the comer of Bur- 
alip and Pearl^st ., New- York. 




Plan of a Farm-IIoase. 

MsssKS. EniToas — I send you another ground dIm 
of a cottage, in which I think three things^ very desi- 
rable for farmers in ordinary circumstances, are at- 
tained, vis., sufficient room, convenience, and cheap- 
ness. The size is 46 by 34 feet. ^. represents the 
front hall, 6 by 20 feet j B, the parlor, 16 by 16; C. 
the family room, 16 by 16; D. the kitchen, 16 by 18; 
E. E. two bed-rooms, 12 by 10 each, including the 
clothes presses o. o. ; F. the family bed-room, 14 by 9 ; 
G. the young children's bed-room,, 14 by 8; — ^young 
children shoidd always sleep near their parents, on ac- 
count of sickness and sudden calls in the night ; — H» 
store-room 10 by 6; I. pantry or milk-room, 10 by 7; 
K, wood-house ; c. china closet for the family room ;o.o., 
clothes presses ; S. chamber stairs. In the above plan 
there are no unnecessary doors, and every room is con- 
venient for the business to which it is appropriated. 
The two bed-rooms opening from the family room may 
be sufficiently warmed in winter by opening the doors 
a short time, and the good housewife can oversee the 
affairs of h€r family and kitchen without taking many 
unnecessary steps. The kitchen is near to the front 
door, the family room, the store room, pantry, and 
wood-honse; and as to fire-places or stoves, these must 
be left to every one^s wishes. I have designated a 
place for stairs, thinking it would be well to have at 
least a floor laid over the chamber, for such places are 
always applied to some use. Occasionally and for 
temporary purposes, if more room be wanted, a bed 
may be put into the parlor. 

The Cott. — Such a cottage as the above, built of 
brick and completely finished, with a cellar under the 
whole — the walls to be 8 inches thick and 12 feet high, 
and ten feet between joints — can ,be built in Buffalo 
for $800. H. A. P. 

The Wood Plow. 

I was intimately acquainted with Jethbo Woon for 
nearly thirty years, residing within five miles of him 
during the whole period in which he was engaged in 
improving the plow. In the early part of 18 12, 1 tried 
to procure one of Peacock's, near Philadelphia, but 
failed ; and on my return, I spoke of my disappointment 
to him, when a long conversation on imprbvements in 
'the plow ensued. From that time the subject con- 
tinued to claim his attention. In 1814 he obtained his 
first patent, the specifications for which I drew. The 
chief improvements (if my memory is correct,) con- 
sisted in the superior $hap€ of the cast-iron mould- 
board, and a 9mall wrought share ^ fastened on with 
screws. 1 had one of the first that was made, j^o6i»- 
bly before it was patented. 

To understand the importance of these improvemenU 
and of those which foUowedi it may Ue neeessaiy ta 
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learn how fanners had to manage in early times ; and 
for this purpose I give an extract from The PLOtrou 
BoT of 1821, vol. 3, page 5, with some verbal altera- 
tions: 

** Ten years ago, the farmers of this town were satis- 
fied with the Bull plow. They thought it superior to 
every other among roots and stumps. It was easily 
drawn hack when it got fast, for it generally had no 
coulter ; the share but little slant, and a short nose: 

** Hard gravelly ground however, soon dulls a plow 
share. Many of us had to go far to a blacksmith's. 
While we were gone, the team was id^ at home. 
When we arrived the shop floor would be partly covered 
with plow shares, but firtt come, first served j was the 
rule. From one-fourth to half a day was often lost in 
this way. But this was not all our trouble. The share 
sometimes came back in a different shape — ^it no longer 
ran like the same plow. It often had too much or too 
little pitch f and the share warped in hardening. A load 
of dirt fastened on it." &c. 

Such was the state of things when Jethro Wood 
introduced l|is plow. Its permanent tkape, and cast' 
iron edge, wrought a total change in our condition, 
but not without great opposition for a time. He 
told me that all his friends, (with one or two excep- 
tions,) endeavored to discourage him from trying ** pot- 
metal !" and the same opinions were prevalent when he 
proposed to dispense with the old sheath or standard, 
and substitute a projection from the upper edge of the 
mould-board, to pass through the beam. His language 
to me at that time was, " I intend to make it as sim- 
p\e as a skimming dish." For this improvement alone, 
(whether it pass through or be jf^tened under the beam ) 
his name should be immortalised, and no candid person 
can deny him extraordinary merit, when he eonsiders 
that every plow, down to that time, had been encum- 
bered with a heavy sheath of wood or wrought iron— » 
expensive, and liable to get out of order. 

In his first patented plow, nearly a dozen screws 
Were employed; but in that of 1819, not a screw was 
seen; and the plowman was rendered independent of 
the blacksmith — avoiding long bills and great loss of 
time. 

The exercise of mind, and amount of labor to perfect 
these improvements, can scarcely be appreciated by 
those who have not been engaged in similar pursuits. 
It was a new field, and everything had to be learned by 
experiment. To discover and procure the best mate- 
Hals for patterns, as well as to prepare them, em- 
ployed him for a long time ; and most men would have 
shrunk from the difficulties that met him at the found- 
ries. Often he had to overcome the awkwardness or 
Im willingness of the moulders by presents, or by show- 
ing them how to succeed with his own hands. 

I am satisfied that all his patented improvements 
were inventions of his own— -originating in his own 
mind ; and to avoid encroaching on what others had in- 
vented, he had every volume within his reach that 
treated of plows, (including several Encyclopedias,) 
carefully examined for that purpose. 

To Jethro Wood's name belongs the honor of ren- 
dering the plow that cheap and efficient instrument that 
we now find it — enabling us to cultivate our fields at 
less than a quarter of the former expense, and saving.! 
millions to the country. David Thomas. Oreatjield, 
Catfuga Co., 12 mo. 10, 1847. 



Hoiise-FeediBf Sheep. 

Richard Simeon, Isle of Wight, England, has very sue- 
eeasfully practiced stall-feeding sheep for several years, 
one house containing 140 stalls, the other 150. 

The stalls should accord with the sise of the sheep. 
It beuig essantial thAt th^ shovld not be so large that 



the animal can turn round and dirty the troogh. Baek 
sheep is confined by a leathern collar, attached to a 
slight chain, furnished with a oouple of swiveU^ suffi* 
ciently long to seeure comfort to the animal, bat mot 
long enough to hang back beyond the division of hi« 
staU, and to interfere with his neighbor. A feeding 
trough is placed at the head of each sheep, divided for 
tumeps at one end, and ohafi*, meal, &c., at the oher, 
and a small rack for clover above. A cast-iron troagb 
to every two sheep, is supplied with water by a wtap* 
cock from a common cistern. A manure trough, two 
feet wide and deep, made of brick and water lime, and 
covered with a wood grating, reoeivjBs the manure, the 
sheep standing in rows back to back. This needs 
cleaning once in ten weeks. Shutters to the stalls 
regulate the amount of fresh air in cold and mild wea* 
ther. The manure is of the richest quality, equal to 
guano. The sheep are healthy, and thrive fast, gain- 
ing usually two aud a half pounds per week, often Uiree 
pounds, and in some rare instances a pound a day. 
These advantages could not be less in our severer 
winters. These facts were stated in the (vardener'a 
Chronicle. 

Farming on a Largd Scale* 

According to a statement of S. 8. Crriseom, in the Far- 
mer's Cabinet, the farm of R. R. BoUing, below Rich- 
mond, Virginia, consists of 7000 aores of exceUeat 
land; 2,700 aores are under cultivation, ail having 
been limed, and enormous crops of clover turned under 
at every plowing for a crop. The wheat-field has 910 
acres, about 20 bushels per acre. There are 646 aores 
in corn, estiqiated to average 30 bushels per acre. AU 
the buildings, barns, stables, &o., are of the best eon* 
struction, aud in the most perfect order, and the best 
management and strict economy are maintained in the 
manufacture of manure. A spacious bam is furniahed 
with a steam-engine, working a saw mill for the use of 
the farm, a mill lor grinding corn-meal, another for 
grinding plaster, — and threshing machines capable of 
cleaning out about 1000 bushels per day. While the 
writer was there, they averaged 800 bush, wheat per 
day, threshed, cleaned, and put in the granaries — ^yetso 
large is the crop, that nearly a month is employed at thit 
rapid rate, to thresh the whole. The threshers are on 
the secoifd floor, from which the wheat falls into the 
fans on the floor below ; it is then taken by elevators to 
the third story, where it passes through screens, and 
then into the bins, ahnost without any assistance from 
manual labor. A cupola surmounts the barn, in which 
is a large clock, with four faces, so that the time can 
be seen from nearly all parts of the farm, and the bell 
which strikes the hours can be heard much farther. 

The proprietor offers very liberal terms to northern 
men of enterprising, industrious ^ and virtuous habits, to 
purchase and settle upon his lands. 



Sound Views. 



Dr. P. CaispCLL, in his address before the Ulster Co. 
Ag. Society, makes the following sinsible remarks in 
relation to the neoessity of underetanding the prinoi* 
pies of agriculture, in order to prosecute farming ttt<v 
cessfoUy. 

" The time has been that a man was ridiculed if he 
attempted by education or by study, to prepare himself 
for attending to his farming scientifically. It is a faot 
which need not be disguised, that by many, the book 
farmer, as he is sneeringly called, is looked on with 
contempt and ridicule. It seems to be the opinion 
of those who are opposed to education on this all im» 
portent subject, that farming is simply {lowing, and 
reaping; and that manual labor is the main and al- 
most only element that is required to make the farmer. 
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Bm this is far from the truth. To be a farmer, "who 
•hall be most profited by his farming operations, it is ne- 
OMsary that he shall well understand his business. There 
la no caUifig that requires more the exercise of diseri- 
miaat on, reasoning and oaloulation, the comparison of 
oause' and eSeot, tSaji does that of the farmer.'' 

^' But he thinks it important the farmer should know 
how every kind of fabor required on his farm should be 
performed. The advantage of this is obvious; for it 
will in many oases be diilioult to have work properly 
eBBonted, unless the farmer is oapable of practically 
•bowing how it should be done. Dr. C. remarks— <" It 
is aa necessary, lor the Carmer to know how to hold the 
plow, to sow the seed, and how to do all the work on 
the farm, as it is for him to be scientifically acquainted 
with the condition of his soil. It therefore beoomes the 
duty of the farmer to teach his sons to do all that will 
be required of the fanner as a laborer to do, and not 
only to do for the purpose of saying it is done, but to 
do it well, for by doing work well the greatest benefit 
will result from it." 



ProdnctiTe Small Farm, 

The Cooper farm, near Bushwick, Long Island, ac- 
cording to the committee of the New- York Farmers' 
Club, consists of only 30 acres, the proprietors being 
young men, who came in possession only a few years 
ago, when the land was very barren. With the help 
of four men, and additional help in picking time, they 
have the past season supplied New- York with the fol- 
lowing articles:-^ 

342 bushels peas in pod, 3rielding .... $256 
1000 << potatoes, <' .... 687 

1200 << tomatoes, << .... 600 

1200 *' bush beans, << .... 528 



$2071 
In addition to the above, there remained unharvested 
at the time the report was made-~ 

500 bushels potatoes, by estimate, 
4000 poles thickly covered with Lima beans, 
4 acres com, 
1^ acres Blue- top turnip, 
Ik acres cabbage, 5000 to the aore. 

Hay for all their stock, 
1-20 aore Cayenne pepper, estimated 25 bush.. 
Also, 75 busheb wheat. 



Horses of Speed aad Bottom* 

The ^ixtiofutl ItMl^^eer fnriuehes an account of 
the extraordinary perfbrmi^oea of some Californian 
horses used by Col. Fkehokt in traversing a section 
of Upper CaUfornia. It is stated that Col. F., with 
two attendants, performed a jourpey of eight hundred 
miles in eight days, including all stoppages and nearly 
two days' detention. Each of the party had three hor- 
ses, nine in all, which took their t^ros under the saddle. 
The six loose horses ran ahead without bridle or hal- 
ter, and were kept to the track by the riders. When 
a horse was wanted £or a change, he was caught with 
the lasio 'thrown by one of the men, the saddle and 
hriddle transferred to him^ and the other horse turned 
loose. This change waa made at distances of about 
twenty miles. Tl^ usual gait was a sweeping gallop. 
The way wss over a mountainous country, much of it 
nninhabited, and m^W defiles to pass. They travelled 
at the rate of one hundred to one hundred and twenty 
miles a di^. imtil they reached a city, San Luis Obispo, 
about half way to their place of destination, which was 
Monterey, on the Pacifie ocean. At Baa Luis Obispo 
the nine horses were left, and sight others tdcen iu their 
jiflaces. With, the fresh horses the p^rty pursued their 
journey to Moater^yi and retuned to Qm hw Obispo. 



Two of the latter horses had been preseated to Col. 
Fhbmont by a Californian, (Don Jssus Pico,) and 
were conMdered specimens of a famous breed called 
^* lo» eanalatj" or the Cinnamons, from their being of 
a cinnamon color. These two horses were brothers, one 
a year younger than the other. To test their powers, 
they were, at the request of the Californian who had 
presented them to Col. F., put to a severe trial. On 
leaving Monterey, late in the afternoon, the elder horse 
was first put under the saddle, aad ridden thirty miles, 
when the party stopped for the night. The next mora* 
ing the same horse was again ti£en by Col. F., " and 
for ninety miles he carried him without i^arent fa* 
tigue." It was still thirty miles to the place which 
was to be the end of their day's ride, and the Califor- 
nian insisted that the horse could easily aocomplish k; 
but Col. F, would not put him to the trial. The sad- 
dle was therefore shifted to the younger horse, and the 
other allowed to run loose for the remaining thirty miles. 
" He did so," says the writer of the account, ^^imme- 
diately taking the lead and keeping it all the way, and 
entering San Luis in a sweeping gallop, nostrils dis- 
tended, snuffing the air and neighing with exultation at 
his return to his native pastures, lus younger brother 
all the while running at the head of the horses under 
the saddle, bearing on his bit, and held in by his rider." 
The eight horses made a hundred and twenty miles a. 
day till their return to San Luis Obispo, when the nine 
horses that had been first taken were again brought out, 
and the remainder of the journey performed wiSi them 
at the rate of a hundred and twenty-five miles a day. 
It is stated that the grass along the road waa the food 
for the horses during the journey. They are said to be 
trained with great care, and exhibit remarkable saga- 
city and spirit. Could not Col. Fexmonj procure a^ 
few of the best of these horses and send them into the 
States? If they are what the account to which we 
have referred represents, they would be the most valua- 
ble trophy which the conquest of California has yielded 
us. 



Influence of the Press on Ag. Improvement. 

Mr. Patson in his address before the Essex county 
(Mass.) Agricultural Society, says— ^'^ To enumerate 
all the improvements whioh have been made in agricnlr 
ture for the last half century, would take too mueh 
time. OfUj not only an improvement in itself, but the 
basia of all other improvements, must not be omitted^ 
and that is the diffusion oi agricultural knowledge by 
the newspaper press. Slowly, silently, almost by 
stealth, without the kaowledge of the man himself, this 
mighty engine undermines old prejudices, and teaches 
the farmer that however independent he may be, he is 
not so as that the experience of others will not profit 
him. Most of us have become willing to seek dtr^c- 
iioM even though they may be coutsined in a book. 
We are becoming more like liberal, freeborn and aspir- 
ing men." 

In relation to the same subject, Mr. I. S. Hitch- 
cock, in his address before the Oneida county, (N. Y.> 
society, observes—*'' A medium of communication be- 
tween farmers was found to be indiepeosible to the ad^ 
vanoement of their interests, and the periodical agri- 
cultural press was established. That agricultural 
journals are among the most decided, and least expen- 
sive means of promoting agriculture, no one who has 
been favored with .their perusal for any length of time» 
will pretend to deny. While their influence has been 
highly beneficial, they have injured no one, and since 
their utili%r has been fairly tested by experience, that 
farmer is guilty of an unpardonable inattentioa to 
his true interests, who neglects to provide himselC 
with a well conducted Journal of this kind. I am aware 
there is a pr^udlica-agai^t what some are pleased %« 
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Mil boak-fanniag. And vhat n this book fnrmlii); in 
relation CO ffhioh uch anfoundad and untenable preja- 
dioM prevaill FumeTi commuoiiiBle to eftoh attier 
the reaulls of their experisace in raiBing; borsss, chIIIb, 
•beep and swine, the beat and moat eoonomioaj modes 
of msnnrinif their lands, the most prolltable crops, &nd 
the best manner of raiainii; them, the best breed of ani- 
mate, and the beel modes b; whioh tbsf may be Tat- 
taoed — in short, eveiychin^ relating to the occupation 
<rf the Tarmer. The resolts are committed to paper, f(o 
through the press and become a book, and those who 
ehao«e to ba uded bj the eiperienoe of others, as there 
detailed, are gaillj of book-famiing." 

ConatrMcUoM of Feice*. 

By many, fenoes are always oonaidered as nnsightly 
otqects for anplosing grounds, and all will admit that 
they may detract very much from the appearance of 
premiaUB they enclose. In very few cases can they be 
oonsidered as really ornamental. Most persons seem 
to hare an idea that to have a fence look veil , it is only 
necessary that it ahonld be expensive; and if it is ex- 
pensive and costly, and somewhat different from others 
in its construction, it must, as a matter of course, look 
well. This view of the case appears to me to be en- 
tirely wrong. There is no reason wliy a fonce, built 
with much labor and expense, shonld of necessity ap- 
pear wall; on the contrary, the more labor and ex- 
pense, unless the design conforms to, am! is in keepin-; 
with the buildings and grounds enclosed, the more will 
it appear out of place. As in building houses, mucli 
money may be expended in trying to render it orna- 
mental, without producing the efToct desired, merely 
for want of adaptation. A fence, to appear well, should 
be appropriate to the buildings and grounds to which 
ifaey belong. It should be so constructed as to accom- 
plish the ends for which it is required — that is, protec- 
tion — and should possess ^trenirth and durability. These 
are some of the things necessary in a fence, and without 
tbom no fence can appear well. A good, plain, sub- 
•tantial farm-house, should not be surrounded by a 
liiifht fancy fence, neither by an eipensive ornamental 
one, but by one whose appearance would indicate it 
to be designed for service, and for protecting the 
ground which it encloses from all encroachments. On 
the other hand, a small enclosore aroond a cottage, 
while it should be designed for protection, need not be 
expensive, and al the same time may be made some- 
what ornamental. In enclosing a large and expen- 
sive ornamental building, it would not be appropriate 
to place a common farm fence around it, or one of a 
lif^ht and fragile structure; botitriioaldbeof acharacCer 
to correspond in some degree in style and finish with 
tile building enclosed. 

To explain my meaning, in my immediBte neighbor- 
hood, a handsome and expensive brick building, costing 
from four to Ave thousand dollars, is enoloeed with a 
fence made with smalt planed posts about four inches 
■quare, with large thin caps, and smalt rails framed 
into the poflts of about twelve feet in length ; into these 
rails are inserted round pickets, Bbonl one inch in dia- 
meter and four incites apart. Thrnrjnrr painted green. 
Bud the remainder of the fence white. The height of 
the top rails aa 3 ft. 3 inches, and the posts project 12 
inches above it. Perhaps you will say, it is singular 
that a man shonld have sufficient taste to build a hand- 
■ome house of good proportion and appearance, and not 
■ee the propriety of having a fence to correspond with 
it. But it is easily accounted for. In building, he 
copied from a house already erected near one of our 
dties, but he forgot to copy the fenoe enclosing it. 
When he came to build this, he eieroised his own taste ; 
hence the strange ineongmity of appearanoe. It really 
detraet* from tbs valae, aa well *• looks oT the plaoe. 



The fenoe is sufficiently Bxpensive, but sadly defloimt 
in design, and is of very Little protection to the gnmnda, 
because not high enough to prevent cattle from getting 
over it. This is but one instance in my own immediate 
neighborhood. Again, I know of ex«inpl«s where ths 
fonce is much more showy, and attracts more noUoe 
than the buildings and premises they encloss. These 
are perhaps extreme cases, but are such, as far as my 
observation goes, as are of not unusaal occurrenee. 

Cannot you suggest to yonr readers something on the 
subject of adaptation and appropriateness of feuoea as 
anoloBiires, or give some examples that will tend to 
remedy the evils above suggested. J. Ontidti Co. 
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roved implement, of which the 



representation, is designed to prevent the ic 
pediments that usually attend any »4id every artiole 
heretofore employed in the culture of most kinds of soil. 
Its construction being such that the edges of the imple- 
ment, which are ever acting upon the soil, always pre- 
sent a front free from the incumbrauce that is Dsaallf 
met where it is Btifi* and unyielding. Its action is briak 
and forcible, by a process which is altogether new, 
iboagh simple and complete. It needs bat a glance to 
discover, that all that is wanted to make cultivation 
easy, is here acquired. The proprietor of the above 
article, whose priority of claim to the invention ia about 
to be secured by letters patent, would hereby give no- 
tice to the pnblic, that an opportunity will soon be of- 
I'erad to test the utility and convenience of this machine 
as specified above. 

For a full understanding of the above cut, let the 
wheel be u nderstood as acting like the wheel of a 
common wheol-barrow, and oaosing, by means of the 
chord the cylinder to revolve. The shafts are thereby 
put in a Bc mi- opposite motion, causing the oiroular 
plates ofiron to act in a corresponding motion, and in a 
two fold manner npon the soil. In ttus manner the nu- 
mmerons dilficnlties attending other implements are 
overcome, and much labor is saved. T. J. TirTHiij.. 
Elmira, N- Y., Dec, 1847, 



BoMei ft>T Bf aoKre. 

Dissolving bones in snlphnric acid has been laltorij 

practiced in England, and is considered a preferable 
mode to applying them in a broken or crashed state. 
But Prof. Wat, in a late lecture on the growth and 
cultare of turneps, states that he prefers muriaiic to 
sulphuric acid for several reasons ; though he thinks we 
may combine the benefits of both plans by the use of 
salt in addition to that of bones or sulphuric acid. He 
directs — to two bushels of hone-dust, covered with 19 
or 20 gallons of water, half cwt, of common salt to be 
added. When the salt is well mixed and dissolved, half 
cwt. of the oil of vitrei (autphuric acid) is poured upon 
the mixture. In these circumstances muriatic aoid b 
produced which dissolves the bones. This compound is 
said to have a great attraction for water, and will be 
found to collect the moisture of the atmosphere, aad 
keep the earth moist, ereo ia severe dnxith. 
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BTO'TICBS OF BTfiW PrBIJrCATIOlfS. 



Tbb Ross : its Hittonr, Poetry, CultarO) and ClaMification. By 
tt. B PAsaom. Published by Wiley & PuUiam, New>York. 
The author of this work is one of the proprietors of 
the uelebrated Commercial Garden at Flushing! In 
this volume ) which embraces nearly three hundred pa- 
gesi large octavo, Mr. Faasons has given whatever 
ia known relating to the origin; history and uses of the 
rose, from the earliest limes< In the preface; he in- 
forms us that it has been an especial object ** to throw 
around the culture of the rose, a halo of pleasant 
thoughts and associations," and this w^e think he has 
eminently succeeded in doing. He has given the fullest 
directions, accompanied by neat illustrations, in regard 
to the propagation of the rose, and its general manage* 
• ment, treatment of its diseases, a notice of its medioi* 
nal properties, its early history, and its poetry. Ho 
has given minute descriptions of the most esteemed 
species and vaqeties. The directions for culture com- 
prise the results of his own experience, which, as those 
who have seen the rich and extensive collection of roses 
in the garden of Messrs. Parsons will admit, has been 
highly successfal. The work is executed in a beautiful 
style, and deserves to be in the hands of every amateur 
in rose culture. 

Tba»sactiok« of TBS Massachvsstts Hobticultural Socixtt- 
We have received the first number of this work, 
which is hereafter to be issued regularly. It is execu- 
ted, generally, in a style worthy the distinguished soci- 
ety from which it emanates. This number contains a 
valuable article on the '* Character, History, and Cul- 
ture of the Pear,'' by Gen. H. A. S. Dearborn, and 
also a very valuable and important communication on 
the ** Superiority of native varieties of Fruit," by A. 
J. Downing, liLsq. There are five Chromolithed plates, 
viz: the two new Camellias raised by M. P. "Wilder, 
Esq., the President of the Society— the Van Mons 
Leon Le Clerc Pear— the Williams Apple, and the 
Baldwin Apple-^«11 of them accompanied with full de- 
scriptions of the articles they are intended to repre- 
sent. The plates of the fruits, however, do not exhibit 
the peculiar characteristics of the varieties in so per- 
fect a maimer as could be wished ; and the committee 
of publication say, that " after infinite trouble and dis- 
appointment," they ** feel satisfied that the process of 
Chromolithing, in its present state, is not adapted for 
a work of the character whichit is determined to stamp 
on the Transactions of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society j" and they have, therefore, " resolved not only 
that the plates of the future numbers shall appear in a 
very difierent style, but that, if possible, those of the 
first number shall be reproduced in a uniform manner." 
The typographical execution of the work is not sur- 
passed by anything we have seen. 

DoMBSTic Ajvimam: History and Description of the Horse^ Male, 
OaiUe, Sheep, Swiiie, Poultry, and Farm-Dogs ; wiUi Directions 
for Iheir Msuagement, Breediug, CroBsing, Reariug, Feeding, 
and Preparation for a Profitable Market : Also, Uieir Diseases 
and Reivedies, together with full Directiojw for the Management 
of the Dairy. By B. L. AubBjr. Published by C. M. Saztor, 
New-York. 

This work, with some important additions, consti- 
lates a small part of the ** Compend of American Ag- 
riculture," a volume by the same author. It will be 
found a convenient ana useful manual. Mr. Allen is 
a sensible and intelligent writer, and he has embodied 
* large amount of valuable information in the little 
work before us. The soliti^^ matter seems generally 



to have been derived from his own experience and ob- 
servation, and the style of expression is plain and com- 
preliensive. [See advertisement.] 

DowNiNG's New Work.— Messrs. Wiley and Putnam 
have just issued a new edition of Mr. DowwiFO't 
" Fruits and Fruit Tree$ of Jimarica/* with sev^ 
Plates of colored FruitSy forming the most beautiful 
as well as the most valuable volume which has been is- 
sued from the American press on thU subject—pneo 
$1^. 

Medico-Chirvroical Review.— This excellent work 
is hereafter to be united with " Forbes* British & 
Foreign Medical Review'— the title of the combined 
work to be " The British and Foreign Medico-Chi* 

Rt7R0icAL Review." , « • 

The republication of the Medico-ChirurgKjal Review, 

has for more than twenty years been conducted by 
Messrs. G. R. & S. Wood, of New-York. The repu- 
tation of the work has always been of the highest cha- 
racter, both in Great Britain and this country. The 
publication with which it is now united, has also been of 
long standing, and has sustained a high rank with the 
medical faculty. It is confidently expected, therefore*, 
that an union of the two works, aided by the contribu- 
tors which have formerly supported them, will result in 
the production of the best medical journal extant. 

We are informed that several pages of " Addenda," 
forming a * 'Quarterly Retrospect of American Practical 
Medicine and Surgery," will be attached to each num- 
ber of the republished work, and that no charge will bo 
made for the addition, to all subscribers who pay, in ad- 



vance. 



We presume the new work, like its predecessor, tho 
Medico-Chirurgical Review, of which we have fre- 
quently spoken in terms of high commendation, will bo 
eminently deserving support, and we cannot doubt it 
will be liberally bestowed. Publifhed Quarterly, by G. 
R. & S. Wood, New-York — $5 per annum in advance. 
[See advertisement, p. 39, of this number.] 

Grahak's American Monthly Magazine .-*Thi» 
monthly for January is already on our table, rich in en- 
gravings and matter. It has three beautiful steel 
plates, one of which is a portrait of Gen.Wm. O. But- 
ler, of Kentucky— with a biographical notice by F. P. 
Blair, Esq. Among^thc other oontributorsao this num- 
ber, which contains 24 extra pages, are Messrs.Cooper, 
Fay, Willis, Simms, Herbert, Roe, Paulding, Chandlar, 
Bryant, Mrs. Sigoumey, Mrs. Ward, and several others 
well known to fame. 

Godet's Lady's Book for January, with its besa- 
tiful embellishments, and 24 pages of extra matter, 
has already appeared. The -engraved title-page is 
worth the price of the number, to say nothing of the 
other illustrations. Among the contributors to this 
number, *are Mrs. Kirkland, Mrs. Ellott, Mrs. Hale, 
Miss Leslie, Grace Greenwood, Arthur Taylor, Weld, 
and others. [See advertisement.] 

Farmer and Mechanic, a weekly publication, de- 
voted to Agriculture, Mechanics, Science and the Arts. 
It is a spirited work, find furnishes much information 
on the subject, to which it is devoted. In mechanics it 
furnishes many illustrations of new machines, notices 
new inventions, and we should think would be highly 
useful to persons engaged in mechanical employments. 
Its terms are two dollars a year, in advance. W. H. 
I Starr, editor and proprietor, New- York. 
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Chinibi Gnn.-^. C. N. A.., RichQeld Springs. 
ChioeBe GeeHe oaa b« bftd in thla vicinity at $5 per 
p«ir. We uuinot tell how much weight in feather* a 
pair will produoe in & year. Tbey are not Itrge, but 
the featbere ore thickly set , and appottr to be Oner than 
those of coDunoo geeae. They readily brted widi any 
«f tfaedemeBlic kinds. 

CiKRora.— " A SnBsckiiEB," Frederick. Md. Car- 
rote are uaually fad raw to horaea and cattle. They 
«re sometinies fed to hogt, but do not aeem to be an 
Teiaable for them aa for eome other kinda of aCo«k> 
Direction* in regard to th^ caltura may be found in 
the Cultivator, vol. 3, new aeriee, page I64j and in 
vol, 3, p. 169. 

Pba-Not, [jSrctIm hypQgx*,) or GsointD Pea,— 
P. N. Horriatown, Pa. Tliia article in oonsiderably 
mtlivated in aotati lA our southern states under the 
name of fiainTi. The aeed ia planted in lowa 6 
km apart, and a foot apait in the row, aa early 
■priug aa the weather and the HtaCa of the iwil will 
'•dmit. Thoy ate dug in the fall before hard froat. 
Thett^ dried, make good fodder for boraea and oat> 
tie. It ia eaid that the poorest land in Missieaippi 
will produce fi^ai Bfly to eighty biuhela of peanxta 
per acre. The ealy oultivation needed ia to keep ihe 
ground clean. 

PnBaBBVATioH or CABSAiiEa. — F. G. R., Shad> 
well, Va. In a climate aa mild M that of your sec 
tion, we should anppoae the beat way of preserving 
Tiabbagea through the winter, wrfuld be to plaoe them 
in long ptlea or winrows, and cover them with straw 
or corn-stalks. A layer of earth in addition may be 
■eeded in the ooldest weather. They are easily taken 
for nse as tbey may be wanted, by beginning at one 
end and continuing to take them till the pile is flniahed. 
GcAXO.— F. R. B., Catcawissa, Pa. Two hundred 
pounds of guano ia the quantity usually recommended 
for an acre. It should be previously mixed with aboat 
four limes its hoik of finely polvcriaed earth— -sand will 
be most couv^iieat for the purpose — and it may be 
apread broadcast on the surface of the grotind inune- 
diatedy before putting in the seed. It is sometiniBs ap- 
plied to gardens in a liquid state. Four pounds ol 
goano are put to twelve gallons of water, and after it 
has stood twBnty.foar hours, it is applied to the ground 
fay a watering appanttOB. 

CohVBBTIHO COBH-STAtKI IXTO MAmru,— P. R. 
A., BelliiBOre Co., Md. The ben way of " oonvert- 
lug Arj corn-stalks into mamire, tjiMriiJy," with which 
we are •cqoainled, is to pass them first through a 
Mrong ootting maohine, oaKxilBtod for tbe purpose, 
and then plaoe them in a heap with manure, or 
■tuck, and saturate it with nrine. The urine may be 
■aved by omveyiag it from the stalls w^re the ani- 
mata are k^l, to tanks, or temporary bellows, from 
which it may readily be taken to tbe heap. Fermenta- 
Ikin will take plaoe in a abort time. 



Pbice of Wood ik Pahh.— An American in Paris 
(Ays, that so high is the price of wood in Paris, in oon- 
■eqnence of tbe forests having been mostly oonsumed, 
and (he high duty on English coal, that it is usually 
sold by tho pound — and that tlie dealers keep it locked 
op in-doors, '' lest while the wood-merchant waa look- 
ing one way, some scoundrel might fill his pockets, and 
be off!" 

Pbicksdv Grafbs. — p. Barry saya that the common 
market price of the best exotic grapes, raised in boose* 
M BoetoB, is ?S eenbi to $1 per lb. 



The annual meeting of the Society will be held on 
tbe U Wednadty (19IA) q/" Januarj/ at (At Capitol. 
On Wednesday evening an address will be delivered by 
Prof. 3. P. Ndbtdh of Yale College, Oe Thistsday 
evening, an address by the President, Geobob Vail, 
Esq. The reports of Comjaiitees and awanla of pre- 
miums will be made onThuraday morning at the agri- 
cultural rooms. B, P. JoHntoM, Ste't/. 

COHMITTEKS APFOtltTBIl FOB WINTIK MKETINO. 

W> Their attendance is desired as early as Tnee- 
day morning the ISth of January. 

JianagtHKnt ^ Farmt, — J. Stanton Gould, Ctdiua* 
bia, and A. Van Bergen, Greene. 

Stall /ttdingCattU.tmd/attaiing mth Indian Com, 
~^. Howard, Albany, and Henry Wager, Oneida. 

Dfainiag and Top Dtt»ing.~-i. P. Beekoan, 
Columbia, and A. Ayranlt, Livingsten. 

Duigntfor Farm BMliiitgt.'-Vfm. Buel, MonrMf 
B, N. Huntington, Oneida, and J, MoD. Molntyre. 

Chtttt Dairitt.—B. P. Jobnson, Oneidti, and Thoa. 
Burch, Herkimer. 

Bvtttr Dairia.—R. ])eDniBton, Orange, and J, 
Carey, Albany. 

Wluat and Indian CBm.~~Oeorge Qeddes, One*- 
daga, and L. C. Ball, Ransaelaer. 

Bariey, Rye, Oali, Ptai, nnd Btan4.—E. Comstock, 
Oneida, and W, P. Coons, Rensselaer. 

Patataet, Rvta Bagai, ^c. — E. P, Prentice, Albany, 
and Martin Springer, RenaaelaGT, 

Com Fodder, Hay, Hopi, ^c. — Benj, Enos, Madi- 
son, acd Setb Hastings, Rensselaer. 

EaptHmntt, Soiliag, and Manura. —Pto{. E. Em* 
mens, Albany, and Joseph Daniels, Saratoga. 

Mttnagtwimt nf Sktep.—M. Y. Tilden, Colombia, 
J. MuBunald, Washington. 

FruU.~l.. F. Allen, SamT Toong, H. Wendell, A. 
J. Dawning, and J. W. Bissell. 



Live Stoce ik Vebhont .--Vermont will probably 
always be a stook and wool-growbg slate. Her hilh 
and vales, and the thousand oool and refreshmg rivu- 
lets that empty themselves from the one to the other, 
has destined it for a gtaaing country. In 1B40, she 
bad more borses and more neat cattle than any of tbe 
New-England States ; her number of sheep was Dearly 
equal to the whole of those states combined. She ant 
more hay and produced mors oats than either. The 
value of her dairy products was but a trifle below that 
of Massacbiisetts, and it wonhl have exceeded that 
en, were it not on acootuit of our distance from mar- 
t. ^e stands next to the great state of New- York 
her quantity of wool, and her quantity to each indi- 
vidual is about double that of the last mentioned state. 
~SithaTd4on'i Addrttt. 

ErrKCTs or FAiiJitE.— The village of South Reen, 
n the west part of the county of Cork, says the South- 
jrn Reporter, contained ia the early part of Ihe year 
82 houses, and 320 inhabitants. It now has bat BO In- 
habitants, and 8 small hovels remaining, the rest of 
the houses having been broken up to furnish oofflns for 
tbe dead and fuel for the living. 

Potato Cbof m Irblakd.— It is estimated that, 



mated that only Dfle./<nir(i^ the usual quantity has been 
planted, tbe remaining three-fourths having been plamt- 
1 with other crops, or remaining nnonltivated. 
To bavb Hobbbs rmou Fihe.— The diffioalty of get- 
ting horse* from homing stables is well known, to re- 
medy which, WMd-fald them perfectly, and by genu* 
oeage the; may easil; be led ont- 
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ColittimicATioHS have been received since our last, 
from A Vinedresser, J. C* N. A., P. N., R. W., F. 
Bolbrook, Prof. J. P. Norton, H., A Horticulturist, B., 
Cheap Comfort, Erastus W. Ellsworth, 8. W. Jewett, 
T. J. TuthiU, H. A. Parsons, J., N. B. V» A Manual 
Laborer, David Thomas, X., 8. Atherton, W. R. Peck, 
J. Q. C. 

Books, Pamphlsts, &C., have been received since our 
last, as follows :^.^<2(2reff qf Ira 8, HitchG>ockj £fg., 
President of the Oneida Ag. Society, together with the 
Reports of Committees, 8w., of the Society, from Jas. 
Rbxs, Rec. Secretary."— —0«w«j^o Beurti Pedrt, from 
J. F. Allen, Esq., Oswego.— r^« Rote, its History, 
Poetry, Culture and Classification, bv S. B. Parsons, 
froni the publishers, Wiley & Putnam", New- York.-— * 
Catalogue qf New Workt, published by Wiley & Put- 
nam. New- York .^-^-^fibrHcff/fvraZ Report of the 
American Institute for 1847, by Thomas Bridghah. 
Mr. Pay8on*8 Jiddrets before the Essex (Mass.) Ag. 
Society.^-— •Trantac/tofif cf the Mass. Hort. Society, 
No. l.^''^ Address cf B, P. Johnson ^ before Greene 
«o, Ag. Society, with account of Fair, 8cc.^*— lforii« 
ing Star for the New Jerusalem Church, containing the 
Essentials of all the Scriptures or Word j being thus a 
Guide for Man in all his Duty to himself, his fellow man 
and neighbor. By James CrAheb Ott. Baltimore! 
Bherwood fie Co.— U«port on Farms , by the com- 
mittee of the Talbot Co. (Md.,) Ag. Society.— —Do- 
mestie Jinifnatst their History, Description,' Manage* 
ment and Diseases. By R. L. Allxn. New- York i C. 
M. Saxton .-*-«-• Ca^a/ogtt« e/ Mtoria Nufstry^ by L. 
pRxvo8T.**>^/n^rodvc^ory Lteture on the relations of 
Chemistry to the Vital Force, by D. P. Garditicr, M. 
D., Prof, of Chemistty, ficc., in the Philadelphia College 
cf Medicine. 

New iLLtTSTRATioNS'^The portrait and\:iemoir of 
Judge BusL, given in our present number, we design 
as the commencement of a series of similar illustrations 
and articles. Many individuals have been distinguished 
for the exertions they have made in the improvement of 
the agriculture of the country ) and we believe that a 
proper record and exhibition of these examples, cannot 
jail to exert a salutary influence on society. We have, 
therefore adopted means for procuring materials which« 
will enable us to furnish portraits and biographical 
sketches of several gentlemen, which we think will add 
greatly to the interest as well as value of our columns, 
and will, we have no doubt, be duly estimated by our 
i^eaders. 

99^ An article on Massachusetts Farmino, which 
-was prepared for this number, is unavoidable deferred 
to our next* 

Will some of our readers inform us whether the 
BLACK- RXRRT is coltivatedf^'^tating the njode of culti- 
vation, and the success in the production of fruit. 

Erratum.— In " Notes qf a Traveller in England 
und Wales ^^^ in our December number, for *^ Ouns 
Head," read Orms Head. 

Sam^uis or Wooj..'—We hafB received from Jamxs 
M. Trimble, Esq., of Hillsborough. Ohio, some earn- 
4plea of wool from his flock of sheep. The samples are 
not of uniform quality, but some of tham are nearly 
aqual in fineness to the best Saxon in the country. 

XcAnaE Hoe.— »Mr. Jennihos, provision dealer of 
.this eity, purohased a full Uood Berkshire hog, two 
iFears old, which veighed, dressed, 720 lbs., firom Mr. 
Aawol Shaw, of £rlin, in this eonnty. 



FiJTE Cattle.— A pair of extraordinary oxen, raised 
^ Allew Ayrault, Esq., of Genesee, passed through 
this city on their way to Boston in November last/ 
They tarried here a few days, and we had an opport»* 
nity of seeing them. They ate twins, nearly full' 
blood Durhams, and though but six years old, were 
geatly superior in size and fatness to any cattle we 
have before seen* In symmetry and " ^iic/tty," (at 
the English butchers say,) they were also remarkably 
fine J one of them in particular, the darkeift colored 
one, we think decidedly the beet ox we ever saw-*h« 
had a larger proportion of high-priced meat, compared 
with the inferior portions and offal, than any other ani* 
mal of his species that we have met with/ We in* 
tended to have had the dimensions of this ox taken ac- 
curately, that they might have been compared with thtf 
celebrated ** English Durham ox,** bred by Chas. Coir- 
LINO, but he left here before we had an opportunity < it 
was the opinion of our best judges, several of whom hav€r 
been acquainted with the best cattle in Great Britaia, 
that these oxen would compare favorably with any of 
the prize animals in that country * We did not learn 
the exact live weight of thestf cattle; When they are 
slaughtered, we would thank some one to forward us 
an accurate account of their weights 

Ft;KL.**-lf the farmer has net ahready obtained a 
year's supply of wood, he should endeavor to procure 
it before the snow gets deep. Wood can be cut to 
the best advantage when the ground is bare, or only 
covered with a few inches of snow. The trees can 
then be out low, the limbs readily trimmed up, and all 
the wood saved. It should be piled in the woods till 
it is convenient to convey it to the house or to market. 
The most convenient mode of carrying is by sleds, and 
the first favorable snow should be taken for this purpose. 
Before the first of April it should be sawed, (not cut 
up with an axe,) and every stick that is more than two 
inches throogh, should be split, and it should be placed 
under cover to season < Wood thus managed is much 
better than that which remains in the woods till the 
bark rots ofl*, to say nothing of the extra comfort and 
satisfaction to be eiyoyed nf it^ 

Seedling Ar»LE.*»*Mr. C^ E. BoAni>MABr, of Carlo, 
Greene County, K. Y., has left us a specimen of an 
apple said to have been raised from seed in his neigh" 
borhood. We think it highly deserving of notice. It 
is of rather large size, and in color resembles the 
Maiden's Blush. Its flavor is good< Bipena from No^ 
vember to January. 

09"Mr< Peter Yah Ness, has l«ft us two samples 
of apples, the names of which he wishes to learn. One 
of them is «n exoellent kind, somewhat resembling the 
Fall Pippin, but a much later keeper. We will en* 
deavor to ascertain its name* We have also received 
from Rodman Sissok, Esq., of Abington, Susquehan<* 
nah Co., Pa^, some very handsome specimens of the 
Greening, Belleflower, JillefloWer, and one or two va<< 
rieties unknown to us^ 

^(^We are informed that the horse Giflbrd Morgan, 
lately owned by Mr. F. A. Wier, has been sold to a 
company, the members of which reside in Yermont and 
New Hampshire, for two thousand dollars. He waa 
placed in shares of one hundred dollars each, his for<' 
mer owner, Mr. Wier, retaining one share. We learn 
that this company, or some of the members of it, own 
several marea of the highest existing Morgan bloodf 
wfaieh have been bred, mid are in future to be bred, to 
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the above horse. This arrangement, with other efibrts 
which cgre being made, will ensure the perpetuatioif of 
this Yaluable stock, whioh would otherwise have beeh 
lost beyond recovery in the course of a few years. The 
old horse, though ooming iyto-and'twenty y is still vigo* 
rous, and capable, with good usage, of much service. 

Tux '^ Phcnix Stock'' or Cattle.'— In our notes 
on Massachusetts farming, we had occasion to mention 
flome cattle called the *^ Pkanix Stock." We saw some 
of this stock on the farms of B. B. Belcher, Spring- 
field, Flint Chapin, and Chesteb W. Chapin, of 
Chickopee, and in other places. The resemblance 
among them is very striking— not only the half-bloods, 
but those of a quarter-blood, and even less, exhibit- 
ing the family traits so plainly that it was easy to dis- 
tinguish them from other animals in the herds. Their 
leading points are a lean head, with horns of medium 
length ; prominent eye j long neck, rather small at the 
junction of the head; a straight back; moderately 
round body,* deep hind quarters; clean, flat legs; color 
generally yellowish dun, with brindled streaks. Nearly 
all of them are good handlers, and they are generally 
excellent for the dairy. 

On inquiring the origin of this stock, we were told 
that it was derived from a bull introduced by the Rev. 
Mr. Phcbnix, late of Chickopee, (now of New Haven,) 
in 1836 or '36. Mr. Lathbop, of South Hadley, in- 
^formed us that he had taken some pains to ascertain 
his blood. Mr. L.. found that he came from a cow 
owned by Judge Ingrauam, of New- York. She was 
imported, and was called a '' Durham cow." The bull 
was dropped on the passage from England, or soon af- 
ter the cow arrived in this country. This was all 
which could be told of the bull's pedigree. He was 
•potted, white, with large patches of brindled-yellow. 
He was small and poor when brought to Massachusetts, 
but aftor a year or two grew well, and became a medi- 
uned-sizcd animal. It has been conjecturedy from the 
color and quality of the stock, that he was a mixture 
of Short Horn and Aldemey blood. 

At the Hartford show we saw a superior cow, be- 
longing to Mr. Ja8. H. Charlton, of East Windsor, 
which we w^ere told was of this stock. Mr. C. stated 
that 28 lbs., 1 oz. of butter were produced from her 
milk in two weeks, in June, 1847, and that from the 
12th to the 22d of June, the weight of her milk ave- 
raged 57 lbs. per day-— her keeping grass only. 

We suggest that efforts be made to preserve this 
stock. Let the best of the cows be put to bulls which 
will bo likely to preserve in their progeny the valuable 
qualities for which the family is distinguished. 

Adulterated Wines.—- A correspondent in Dutch- 
Ms county says i"^** The article on wines in the Decem- 
ber number of the Cultivator, reminds me of a fact that 
oame to my knowledge in Paris. A physician attend- 
ing lectures in Paris, told me that he analysed a bottle 
of the lowest priced wine there, (Paris)— the Vin Or- 
dinarie of laborerty ire,, and found that it contained a 
quantity of the Sugar q/* Lead," 

Sales of Stock. — We noticed last month some flne 
cattle and sheep from Lewis F. Allen, Esq., of Buf- 
falo, destined for E. K. Brown, Esq., of Mississippi. 
There was a yearling Durham bull, and two Devon 
heifers — the latter two years old. The sheep were a 
pair each of Cotswolds and South Downs. Having 
been several da}^ on their journey under uniavorable 
circumstances, they did not, of course, appear to that 
advantage they would have done in their own stables or 
yards; but should they succeed in reaching their desti. 
•ation without material injury, we presume, from their 
good points, they will prove creditable to their breeder, 
and to the breeds to which they belong. 

€. N. BbmI^t, Esq., of this city, has lately disposed 



of some stock to Dr. J. N. Lanodon, of Kennebnnk^ 
Port, Maine. The stock oonsisted of a bull calf and m 
yearling heifer, a cross of the Ayrshire and Durham* 
They were very pretty aninkals, and we presume wiH 
make good dairy stock. 

Cultivation or Onions.— *Mr. H.W. 8. ClsvelanDi 

of Burlington, N. J., requests that some of our East- 
ern correspondents would give, through the Cultivator, 
an account of their mode of raising onions as a field 
crop. He wishes to know ** what kind of soil is best^ 
how it is prepared, what is the after-culture, and the 
best time and mode of harvesting and preparing for 
market, and what is considered a fair yield per acref 
He asks, also, whether a natural growth of wild garlie 
is any evicTence that the soil is fitted for onions? We 
presume many of our subscribers could reply to these 
queries, and we should be glad to hear from them. 

Exhibition of the Provincial Agricultural As> 
sociation of Upper Canada.— This Society held e 
splendid exhibition at Hamilton, on the 7th of October 
last. The weather was very unfavorable, but there 
was notwithstanding a vast crowd of people in attend* 
ance, and the display of stock, implements, fruits, &o.y 
appears to have been very extensive. We rejoice at 
the improvement which is evidently going on in the ag» 
riculture of the Canadas. The government and lead- 
ing individuals seem to be warmly engaged in the oaose. 
We are informed that there are already in Western or 
Upper Canada, upwards of one hundred agricultural 
societies, and with these means, and the fertile soil and 
ready markets which the farmers of that section possesSi 
we cannot doubt that they will shortly beoome emi- 
nently prosperous. 

Preventino tub Potato Rot.— An intelligent fhrw 
mer on a small scale, has tried a remedy for several 
years, which, though not new, has been attended with 
such uniform success, as to deserve mentioning. He 
cultivates the Mercer, a variety well known to be mm- 
sually liable to the rot. The crop is planted very tariff ^ 
almost as soon as the snow disappears in spring, so that 
the potatoes are fully matured by the end of summer. 
In the latter part of the eighth month (Aug.) the po- 
tatoes are dog, and immediately housed in as dry and 
cool a place as possible. By this means he has never 
lost a bushel, although his neighbors, who live close a| 
hand on either side, and who plant and harvest their 
crops later, have sufiered abundantly. 

The Apple Crop. — The inequality of the apple crop 
in different regions the past season, is remarkable. In 
central Ohio, in the valley of the Hudson, and on the 
seaboard, this fruit has been more or less cat olT; 
while in a large part of western New- York, it has not 
been so great for several years. A correspondent on 
Long Island states that in an orchard of twelve acres, 
he did not obtain half a bushel . Another correspond- 
ent in East Greenwich, gives the following account ef 
the singular circumstances attending its destruction in 
that part of Rhode Island:-—^' We had the most men- 
gre prospect of apples I have known for years, and the 
Rose bugs in myriads attacked the scattering fruits 
while not larger than a nut, and from ten to twenty 
might be seen upon a single fruit. Nothing equal te 
it was ever seen in this region ; the destruction is long 
on the seaboard ; and fortunately a west wind blew 
them into the sea in such quantities, that they literally 
formed a winrow on shore for miles, and a wagon load 
might have been collected in a short time on some 
parts, as I have been informed repeatedly.'' 

Science and Practice in Farmino.—B. P. Jorx. 
SON, Esq., in his address before the Greene Connfj 
Agricultural Society, makes the following just obser- 
vations in regard to combining science and practice in 
agriculture:-*--'' The man who in his stndy theoriiee 
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•bout fftrming, and ne^er has had his theories tested in 
the field, is not the man we need. But where practice 
and theory are eombined and carried out by the praC' 
Ueal farmer on his farm, we cannot fail eventually to 
receive great advantages. I would urge, therefore, 
upon farmers, to give the results of their labors through 
the agricultural press, and thus contribute to the dis- 
semination of facts which will benefit others, and may 
lead to the most auspicious results." 

Measuring Hay. — ^The Mass. Ploughman says that 
600 cubic feet of hay are usually sold for a ton, if well 
packed — equal to a mass ten feet square and six feet 
nigh. But in deep bays, 500, and even 400 in some 
extreme cases, will make a ton. A farmer who has a 
bay 20 by 30 feet, and 15 feet high, may therefore 
reckon upon having about 15 tons of hay; the amount 
will of course vary with the kind of hay. A little 
measuring and subsequent weighing would soon enable 
any farmer to determine with considerable accuracy the 
quantity of hay he may have on hand, and make hb 
calculations accordingly. 

Wheat in Northbbn England. — A correspond- 
«iit of the Genoese Farmer,, now in England, says that 
the soil between Carlisle and Newcastle, does not ap- 
pear to be superior to that of Monroe oounty, N. Y., 
yet thirty bushels of wheat per acre is a very common 
yield, often forty, and sometimes fifty. Although this 
fine product is largely attributable to good farming, he 
thinks it is in some degree owing to the coolness of the 
olimate favoring more perfectly the ripening and filling 
of the heads. 

Wheat AND Chess.— Wm. Powers, of Youngstown, 
Ohio, gives the following experiment in the Ohio Culti- 
vator: — He was about sowing his wheat, believing it 
to be perfectly clean; but, on being advised, concluded 
to brine and lime it first. When the brine was poured 
on, to his surprise he found chess floating thickly on the 
surface, and on being skimmed ofl", about a pint and a 
half were obtained from each bushel of seed. This 
would thoroughly seed any ground ; but if the wheat 
grew well, the chess would be kept small and hidden; 
where winter killed, it would spring up, spread out, and 
occupy the whole ground, and be attributed by super- 
ficial observers, to the change of the killed wheat to 
chess. The wheat, however, was thoroopfhly cleaned 
by brining, so that where it was winter killed and fly- 
eaten, no chess appeared. 

Irxioation in China. — ^In cultivating rice, the 
sloping land is formed into terraces, and a stream is 
conducted upon the upper terrace, and from that to each 
facoessive one below, thus flooding the whole surface 
to the depth of several inches, or sufficient for the rico. 
As soon as the crop assumes a ripening hue, the water 
is readily turned oflf from any of the terraces. 

Winter Feeding Cattle. — Wm. Wallis, an intel- 
ligent correspondent of the Ohio Cultivator, states a 
great improvement in the winter feeding of cattle, 
which consists in warming the food by fermentation. 
This is effected in large wooden boxes or vats, holding 
about a hundred bushels each. Sliced roots, chaff*, cut 
straw and hay, &c., moistened with water, are jammed, 
and covered tight. In three days they are fed out, 
three times a day. Three boxes keep up a regular 
sueoession of this heated food. Cattle are fond of it, 
^d thrive finely. 

Fertility of Subsoil. — It sometimes happens that 
the subsoil contains very enriching ingredients, and be- 
comes of great value when brought to the surface. H. 
N.. Gillett, in the Ohio Cultivator, states that on the 
farm of James Kelly, Lawrence county, Ohio, land ob- 
tained in digging a well, was planted with corn, and 
gave an extraordinary product, some of the ears being 
tiomty-ttoo inches in length. Experiments on a small 



scale, by trench-plowing, are easily tried on every farm ; 
and in many cases they would lead to highly important 
and valuable results. 

Draught in Plowing.'— A correspondent of the 
Farmer's Cabinet, very justly observes that farmers oU 
ten commit a great error, in shortening the draught too 
much under the supposition that they lighten the ex* 
ertion of the team. They may do so, with a cart or 
sled, the load being in part transferred to the horse's 
backs. But in plowing, '' the plow must be set so as 
to itpimj without any tendency to rise or sink ;*' this 
important object being attained, the length of chain is 
immaterial. 

Apples to China .^-R. L. Pell, of Ulster, has 
shipped a hundred barrete of Newtown pippins to China ; 
the first shipment of apples made to that country. 

Green and dry Fodder. — Boussingault has come 
to the conclusion, from actuaj and oarefully conducted 
experiments in feeding cattle, that a given quantity of 
fodder, whether green or dry, contains the same amount 
of nutriment; that is, an acre of hay will go as far in 
feeding, if fed dry, as it would if fed immediately after 
cutting. 

Paring Apples. — The N. Y. Farmer and Mechanic 
says that an improved machine for paring apples has 
been patented by Bullock and Benson of New- York, 
which will ^* perfectly take off* the skin of an apple, 
in the neatest manner, in about one second, and con- 
tinue to work at this rate as fast as the apples can be 
taken off* and put on. It is quite simple in constrao* 
tion. The price two and a half to three doUars." 



PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

Nvw-York Dec. 28 1847. 
FLOUR^-Genetee per bbl. ^H.BllaW.Sih-OUio oiid Alicbisva 
$G.12jaS6.26— Buckwheal flour, 92 per 100 Iba. 

GRAIN — Wheal, Wewern. per bu., 91. 40— Corn, noitbern, 71« 
74c.— Rye, 87c.— Oala, 49a50c.— Barley 80c. 
BUTTER— Orange Couuty, per lb., lOotflo.— Western, dairr, 

CHEE8B— per lb., 0a7c. 

BEEF— Me«s, per bhi., 98.50^198.75.- Prime 9&i96.60. 
PORK— Mes», per bbl., 912— Prime, 96. 
HAMS^Kmoked, per lb., 
LARD— Per lb. 8a8ic. 
HEMP— Ru«sia clean, per ton, ^930. 
HOPS— Firsi son, per lb., OaSc. 

COTTON— New Orleans aiid Alabama, per lb., OloSic— Up- 
land ai>d Fluridn, 6ia8ic. r- i 4 4 k- 

WOOI/— (BoMon prices,) Dec. 92. 

Prime or Saxoii fleecea, washed per lb 45860 eta. 

American full blood fleeces, 40a45 ** 

" three-fourths blood fleeces, ......... dSaSS *' 

** half blood do 32a35 " 

** one>founh blood and commcm 96a30 ** 

Litr-Stock Market— Brighton, MaM., Dee. 20. 
At market, 550 Beef Caiile, J 00 utores, 21 vokes of Workiiif 
Oxen, 2G Cows and Calves, 2,800 Sheep and Lambs, and 600 
Swine. 

lo consequence of the small namber of Cattle, prices advaocei 
a trifle from our last quotations. 

Prices— Beef (bailie: We qaole extra 96 75; first quality ^te 
6.50; strcond quality 95.35(15.75; third quality 94a4. 76. 

Sheep and l.arab8: Salee of lots at from 91 .33 to 2.36^ 

Swine: Lots to peddle at 4^ for Sows, and 5 3-8 for Barrows; at 
retail 5^7c. 

THE LADY'S DOLLAR NEWSPAPER, 

CONTAINING articles from the best Writers of England afld 
America, and translations from oiher languages. Also, all ibo 
Eiifilish AiiiinniM fiuUrey 
which cost In tbis city from 95 to 910 each. An Annual will be 
published in one numl^r, which will cost about four cents to the 
subsoriherp of the Lady's Dtwiar Newspaper. 

In addition to the uGove. the paper will conlain Tales, Poetry, 
Rssays, Feminine Aecoroplisbroents, UseAil Receipfs for the Toilet^ 
(from a work which has been imported expressly,) Fashions. Health, 
Fancy Work, Housekeeping, Domestic and Fancy Cookery, from 
Soyer-s great book, just published. 

It will be seen that the subscribers to this work will receive fwie« 
a week for one dollar, that which in any other shape would con 
them from 93 to $6. 

TERM9. 
Single copy one year in advance, 91 ; aix copies, 95; thirleea 
copies, 910. 

A copy of either work sent as a specimen gratis to any perKM 
who will pay the postage on the letter requesting it. AHdrem 

L A. GODKY, 
Jan. 1-^ 113 Chcstuut-ai., Philadeiptua. 
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VALUABLE BOOKS 

For mU at the Office of the CtUiivator* 

FRUITS AND FBt^iT TRiSfis of America— illustrated 

editioa, wiih Seventy colored Plates of Fruiia— 'price f 15.-^ Also, 

the cheap edition of the same work-^price 01. 60- 

The FAT7IT CHhrvsuBT, by Ji Jt Thomafl«^price 60 
cents. 

The Hobticulturist, Vol. I, by A. J. Downing** 
liomid in muslin, 93-50— stitched, in French ^ityle, to send by mail, 
93.00. 

Thb C^nLMVATOR, first Series^ 10 vols, quarto — 
•tiohed, 98.00. Second series, 4 vols, octavo— bound 91 -SS per 
<rol.— stitched, 91 per vol. 

AMERicAif Shbphbrd, by L.A. Morrell— 'price $1.36. 

The AmbrAan VeterwariaKj by S. W. Cole— 
price 50 cents. 

DoMBsmc AiriMALS; by R. L. Allen*^prioe 76 cents. 

Transactions of the N. Y. State Ag. Society- 
price 91 P«r vol. 

ABiBBicAN A«BicVLT9BB, by Ri L. AUeD«-prioe$l. 

Prof. Johnston's Lectures on Agricultural Chem- 

istry— 91.35. 

Lanpscape Gardbnino, by A. J. Downing*-price 
03.50. Conage Residences by the «ame author— 99. 

Hints to Youno Architects, by Wightwick, with 
additions by A. J. Downing— price 91.50. 
^ Jan. 1, 184& 

"just FUBU»HED, AN ILLUSTHATED TRBATiSE ON 

DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 

B$ing a Hiitory and Destription qf the Horse, MuU^ Cut^ Sheep^ 

Swinet PouUryj and Farm Doge 

WITH directions for their Maiiageraeiil, Breeding, Crossing, 
Rearing, Feeding, and preparaiiou for a profitable' market. 

AlsO) their Diseases and Remedies, together witii full directions 
for the Management of tlie Dairy, and the comparative economy 
and advantages of working animals, the Rorse^ Mule, Oxen, &c. 
By R. L. AU.BM, author of '* Compend of American Agriculture, " 
ate. 

The above work contains more than FORTY ENGRAVINGS 
and PORTRAITS of improved animals, illustrative of the different 
breeds and various suhjects treated iu it. 

The most minute as well as general principles for breeding, 
eroeaing, rearing* feeding, and nuiuagement of all domestic ani- 
mals, are herein giveii; to produce the utmost marketable value 
for the food and attention bestowed on them ; as well as to prevent 
disease, and save the immense losses which annually occur from 
this source. 

The diseases of animals are also fully treated, with their reme- 
dies, management, &c., &c. Pnblished by C. M. SijLToa, 305 
Broadway, N. Y. 

Price, 75 cents^ elegantly bound in doth. 

New- York, Jan. 1, 1848— 3t. _«_ 

THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT* 

Publuhed Monthly, at $3 per annum— Single nwmbers 

26 ctnte"^ C. M. Saxton, 205 Broadway , N^ F. 

THE ohiectof this publication is to imroduce ORIGINAL DE- 
SIGNS of Countrp State, adapted to the varied tastes and cir- 
cumstances of an American popuUtion.''fh>m the elegant Villa to the 
aimpie Cottage and plain Farm-Uouse ; from Planters' Mansions to 
Village Domicils. In a word, every variety of Rural Residences 
will be embraced in order to meet the views of every person desi- 
ring a Country House. In respect to style, cout, arrangement, 
finish^ &c., utility will never be sacrificed : economy in me out- 
lay, with an appropriate style, will always be kept in view. The 
requisite details, specifications, plans, and directions, with a careful 
and rtliable estimate of the cost, will accompany each design. 
These are essential features of a ProelMai Worip^and no labor will 
be spared in their preparation. 

Ofthediversity of human dwellings, whether marked by ele- 
gance) convenieocei or utility, or by the warn of them, none can 
compare in national importance and philosophical interest with the 
Fabm House— the Homestead of our species. 

The selection of designss by those about to build Country Resi- 
dences, is commonly attended with embarrassment, and alv^ys 
^ith expense. When furnished by professional men froin general 
^as communicated by proprietors, they arc seldom satisfactory. 
The American AacHrracr, by funnshing a collection of designs 
adapted to all tastes and means, will remove eveiry difiicnity in the 
choice, and save money expended on oians of no use. It will fur- 
nish 18 Elevations, Plans and Specincations in each year, at a 
price not exceeding one seventh of the usual charge for one. 

*< The price is oniy 85 cen s for each ilumber, and it is surely next 
to impossible but that such a periodical will obmin a wide clrcula- 
lion.»^J>r. y. IVt^ime. ^. ^ ^ ^ . , 

"This work promises to supply a want which hss long existed, 
and to be of essential value. "—SoZem li^gistw. 

" This work cannot fail to be useful and popular."— Sortoa^es. 

" This is a good and beautiful work, and well adapted to effect a 
much desired reform in Am. Architecture."— Borton Tmv. 

The cast of building from the plans given, wili be from 9600 to 
96Q00| Willi complete specificauons from a first rate Mason and 
Carpenter, and the prices given can be depended npon. 

New-York} Jan. I— 3t. 



ALBANY AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 
Noi. 10 and 12 Chreen-ei. 

CONSTANTLY for sale at the above establishnent, all die moaC 
approved Machines, Implements and Tools required by UM 
Farmer and Horticulturist, araone which tire the following: 
Hone powers and TtirCshuig Machines. 
Fanning Mills, Grant *s and others. 
Straw and Cornstalk Cutters^^all kinds. 
Corn Shellers df all kinds. 
Moti's AgricQltural Furnaces, all sices^ 
Vegetable Cutters, Hay ai|d Manure Forka 
Corn and Cob Crushers. 
Fit^erald's Patent Bdrrslone Mills. 
Howard's and Freeborn's Milla. Ac, ke, _ 

OODEY'S LADY'S BOOK AND FAMILY MA6A« 

ZINE FOR 1848, 
TNCRBASED AND INCREASING ATTRACTION, with tfaa 
-'- largest circulation and greatest popularity of any Magasine iv 
the Ui.ited Slates. 

New DeparlDieiit.-^Tlie Treasnrr 

will contain articles from Bryant, Longfellow, Pereival, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Washington Irvm^, N. P. Willis, Hoffman. 
Tuckerman, Simms, Halleck, Pauldiugt Mrs. Sigoarney, Miar 
Gould, Dana, Herbert, Fitz Greene Halleck, Miss Sedgwick, Tbe»< 
dore 8. Fay, from whom we have received a Novellette, whiok 
we shall shortly commence) Mrs. Annaui Park Bei^amia, 1^ A- 
Poe, &c. 

The mosi Deantlfol EmIlelHshineBts 

From the hands of the first artists, and, consequently fkr sopwior 
to these in any other Magaxine, adorn " The Book." 

Ornament aad Utility are Coiiibiae4. 

The popular series of articles on Health, Model Couages, and 
Needle- Work, &6-i illusuaied with fine engravings, will be con* 
tinaed, and such other features as ean be made subservient to thfl 
grand design of tlie work, the 

Mental and MonU Improvement 

of its readers, will from tifiie to lime be wided. 

Colored Fashions 

every month) altered from the French to anit the more niodesl 
taste of the ladies of this countryj 

THIS IS THB BEST TIME TO SUBSCRIBE.— PiftOM 
commencing wUh the January number, will receive 

JUIss Leslie's new Novel. 

now entire, us the portions already published will be reprinted la 
that number. No diminution in tiie usual interest and variety, bat 
an increase iu the number of the pages. 

TERMS. 
One 

(Making three publications in one month, for the ahove small sum. 

One copy two years, «...<<< i *** 96 00 

Two copies one year,. . . < 4 i . . . . « < < <.•..<<... 5 00 

Five copies one year, (with an extra copy to the person send" 

ing the order,) i« .<..< << ** 1090 

Eight copies one year, « « < 15 00 

Twelye do do. .....<«.«. n*. , * , • ,t»i4f ,f SO 00 

Any Postmaster or Editor of a Newspaper sending us two dol* 
lars for the Lady's Book alone, may retain the other dollar as 
commission. This commission cannot be allowed when the Lady*a 
Book and Dollar Newspaper are expected for 93. Address 

L. A. OODEY« 

Jan. 1— 8l 113 Chestnut.^. Philadelphia. 

TO NURSERYMEN. 

A PERSON possessing an interest in a nursery establishment 
well located for business, near Albany, wishes to dispose of the 
same on account of other constant occupation. To a Nurseryman 
who can bring good recommendations of integrity and efficiency, 
this interest, with a lease o( the ground, Will be sold on reasonable 
terms. The present owner has an extensive acquaintaince, and will 
exert his innuence for the benefit of the purchaser, either in the sale 
of trees, or procuring new or desirable varieties of fruit 

Inquire of CHARLES DOWNING, Ncwburgh, or L TUCKER, 
Albany. Deo. 1— St. ^ 

COUNTRY SEAT FOR SALE. 

THE elegant Countr>' Seat, situate in the town of LivingstoUt 
Columbia cocmty, on the New- York and Albany post-road, 
distant about nine miles southeast from the city of Hudson, aad 
lour miles east from the river^the late reaideuce of Joseph W. 
Russell, deceased. The place consists of about 05 acres of high* 
ly cultivated land, and is well stocked with a great variety of 
choice frilit The house is a substantial brick building, 00 f«et 
by 40, well supplied with water from a large brick filtering cis- 
tern. The barns, carriage-house, ice-house, and other out-build- 
ings, are large aind comniodiouAi 

There are upon the place, wells and springs of pure water, at 
convenient distances from the house ai.d bams. 

The village of Johnstown, which is but a quarter of a nije dis- 
tant, contains a church, school, post-ofiice, J&c l « ^ 

The owner is willing to sell, SBparatdy from ifvsfarmi the Resi- 
dence, with about twenty acres of land, embraci^ the eiilire or- 
namental part of the place; and including the garden, frfit trats, 
barn, carnage-house, ice>hoiue, etc. 

For terms and other purUculars, enquire of „-„«^»„„ 

Albany, Doc. 1— <h. W. B. BLBBQKttlk 



copy one year, which includes " The Lady V Dollar News* 
pef,''. ...'...... #8 09 
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99^ To Agents of tlie €^aItlvator, Postmasters^ and Otliers* 

THE Pablishers of the following Medical JoamalB, wiahing to increase their oiroulation thfoaghoot dis 
country, will allow a liberal compensation to all who aid thetn in so doing. They are highly valuable workii 
and wdl known to the Medical Profession. Terms made known upon application, and specimen nnmben wtd 
prospectuses sent to those who desire them for that purpose. 



MEDICAL JOURNALS 

PUBLISHED BY RICHARD AND GEORGE S. WOOD, 

JVb. 261 Pearl-Stred, Jfew^York, 



THE BRITISH AND J»OREION 
mSBICIM^mRfJROICAIi B£TI£W, 

AMD 

Joarnal of Practical ttediciae* 

P^iUlud QiMrfi«rIy, ol $8.00 Per Jnnum. 

^HE Medico-Chtrargical Review had, for many yean, a repnta- 
^ tion noeqaalted by any other journal, atthel^adinf Medical 
Joaraal of Europe, and a standard work in medical liierainra. 
Being republished in this country for more than twentyfive years, 
it was universally known to the Medical profession here, and was 
pronounced by some of the most eminent ** the best medical jour- 
nal extant,'' The British and Foreign Medical Review, though 
not so long established, was nearly as well known; and was con- 
dueled with such spirit and talent, as fully to entitle it to rank with 
its illustrious predecessor. These two works are now united, (tm- 
der the above title,) and will be sustained by the united contribu- 
tions of the writers, wlio^e talents have given >uch eminence to 
each. Of the merits of the work produced bv this combination, 
nothing need be said. The American republishers hope, however. 
Id increase its vriue by their 

ADUENUA 

TO TBS 

MEDICO^CHinURGlCAL REVIEW, 

OR 

QUJiRTERLY RETROSPECT 
or American Practical Medicine and Surgery < 

A valuable Abstract of American Medical IntelHgenee ; eompiled 
tram att the American Medical Jonmals ; which will be sent, mu* 
twtouMlf^ to all who remit payment to tk* FiMuhtr$j postage Iree, 



TBDB AnlfAIilST: 

J RECORD OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE 

IN THE CITY OF NEW- YORK. 

Editsd bt Wm. C. RoBSftTs, M. D. 
nixow or tbx collsos of rHTBvxAJis aud stnwxoim, b. t. 

FVBLISHBD BBMI-MOlTrHLT, 

Ptie% Two Dollati Per Annumf in Advance. 

^HE YastneBB of lis medical resources rendering New York n 
■^ much the medical as it is the commercial metropolis of th0 
Union, the im(K>rtance of this journal as a record of the process of 
the medical sciences in this citv, and an organ of communication 
between the members ot the Medical Prolession here and those 
abroad, must Im aDoarent to all. 

'Of the many testimonials received in Its fkvor, we have room 
coly <br the following:^ 

** A periodical edited With great epitiX and ability.^^jlifMffocM 
J^tamal of tkw MuBM adautt. 

" A spirited and able jonmal.'^—BH^a^ Muiiedl JoumaL 

" Having examined the pages of this periodical from its origin, 
we recommend it as worthy of the liberid patronage of the pro- 
fes8ion.**^Sb«c;k«m Madieal and SmgiuU JommtU* 



•^ All the Medical Joomali^ and Medical books in gtinend, for 
nit. Catalognct givtn oa appoimioD, post-pi6L 



WOOD'S 
QUARTERLY RETROSPECT OF 

AmeridKtk & Foreign Practical Me4U 
cime aad Surgery. 

frie9 OiM Dottat Pwr JmrnMrn^ in jUbmmto, 

This work Is designed to meet the demands of this <' high-prts* 
sur« age,'* by furnishing the physician and surgeon the tneans ot 
keeping pace with the progress of knowledge in their respaetivs 
dejmrtnients of science, at the least possiUe cost of time and mo« 
ncy. It consists of condensed reports of cases, and thai r treatment, 
with occasional remarks, and abstracts of the medical liieratnre of 
the day^ collected (Vom the Whole field of( medical science, Ameri* 
can and Foreign, with annoimeementt of all new publieatioiis ol* 
the profession. 

Its plan is, in the main, that which has been so much approved 
in '* Braithwaite's Retrospect, "and "Ranking's Abstract," withtha 
superadded advantages of* a fuller view of American Medicfd Lite* 
ratnre and Science, a more frequent emission and reduction ot 
price ; and it is hoped it will meet the general approbation ot the 
Medical Profession. It Was suggested by some members of the 

erofessj on as a desideratum in medical literature not yet supplied 
y any journal ; and the jmbliiriiers intend, if well sustained in the 
undertaking, to spare neither pains nor expense to make it Worthy 
of the most extended patronage. 

It will be seen at once, that at a price so low, it can only be sop* 
ported by a very extensive circulation ; blit tlie advantages offered 
are such, that this is confidently anticipated ; and they request all 
to whom this is sent, who apfvove the plan, to aid them by bikig« 
ing it to tlie notice of their professional brethren. 

Authors and Pablishers wishing their world reported, will please 
forward copies. 

RECOMMENDATION. 

A work like «' Wood's Quarterly Retrospect," presenthig a view 
of American and Foreign Practical Medicine and fehirgery, so ex* 
tended as to omit nothingof material interest, yet so condensed as 
to meet the demands of those whose want of titoie or means pre* 
vents their access to the various sources from viiiich it is compiledi 
was much needed ;aiid we cordially commend it to the peironage 
of every member of the Medicalprofesaion. 

AkxoHder H. SMveils, M. D., Pres. and Bmeritw Prof, of Clin. 
Surg., of Phys. and Suit. 

Jotnk M. 8mUh,M^ D., Prof, of Thea and Frac. of Med. and 

Clin. Med. 

John B, Btck^M. D., Prof, of Mat. Med. and Med. Jnrie. 

John Tortf^ M. D.« Prof, of Hot. and Chem. 

Robert Wtttta.Jt.t M. D., Prof, of Anat. 

WiUiam Fafker, M. 0., Prof, of Prin. andPrac. of 8nig. 

Chandler R. Gilmant M. D., Prof, of Obstets. and Dis. of Wcia. 
and Child'n. 

AloKzo Cbirhy M. B., JjecX. on Phys. and Path. 

Ounamu A. Sabint, M. D., Dem. of Anat 

Valauine Mott, M. D., Prof, of Surg, and Path. Altato., in Uai* 
vcrsity of New- York. 

Samuel Henry t>iek»on^ M. D., Prof, of Theo. and Prac. of Med. 

atanoOU Sharp PattUoni M. D., Prof, of Oen'l. and iXescrip. 
Anat. "^ 

Martyn Paine, M. D., Prof, of Anat. of Med. and Mat. Med. 
Onnning 8. Bed/»d, M. D., Prof, of Midwif. and Die. of Wem. 
and Child'n. 
John WtJUom Drnpeff M. D.«Pfof. of Ohem. 
WiUiam H. Van Seurtn^ M. D., Prosec. to Prof, of SWg* 
WiUiam Darling^ M. D., DeU. of Anat 

Since its first appearaAce, the Rstrospsct has met with gene 
ral approbation ; and many testimonials in its favor might be pro- 
duced ; but the publishers deem it unnecessftry to give more than 
the foregoing, from the Professors of the two MeSeal Schools of 
New* York ; hoping that as the price is so low, those who wish to 
know more of it will give it a trial for one year, and ascertain Its 
character from the work itsel/. 

ft^ Subscribers in ordering these woito ivill please write tb^r 
names legibly, and at fall length, adding their respective titlea, 
the names of the tomii cennty) *e., of their midence* 
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WATER RAMS. 

A SUPERIOR article of Waler-Rams for sale. Price tl5 
to f 18. A. B. ALLEN & Co., 187 Water.«t., N. Y. 
Jan. 1— 2t. 

WANTED TO PURCHASE 

SOBIE superior Potato Onions, for seed ; any person having from 
five to twenty bushels for sale, will find a customer, by apply- 
ing, (if by letter, poA-paJe,)to CHARLES SPRATT, Utica. 
Jan. 1— 2L* 

NEW AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 
QAMUEL C. HILLS, No. 189 Water-st., New York, offers for 
^sate Prouty's Plows and Horse Rakes, Wilkinson's Harrows, 
Com Mills, Com Sbellers. Straw CuUers, Horse Powers, Churns, 
Oram Cradles, Scythes, Hoes, Rakes, &c., &o. 
• Patents secured upon moderate termS) and patent articles and 
rights bought and sold on commission. 
New-York, Jan. 1, 1848— 3t. 

' SPRING WHEAT AND RYE. 
QUFERIOR (Spring Wheat for sale at C2 per bushel. Brrinff R)'e 
^ at 91.75 per 'bushel. Also a complete assortment of Field and 
Garden Seeos of all kinds principally grown, nnd put up expressly 
for use. A. B. ALLEN & Co., 187 Water St., N. Y. 
Jaw. 1— 2t. 

SCIONS FOR WINTER GRAFTING. 

WM. R. PRINCE k Co., sole proprietors of the Linnean Bo. 
tanic Garden and Nurseries, and of the only extensive specimen 
gromndt of bearing Fruit TWu on this isiand, will supply scioiu at 
the fojowing rates, and their accuracy is expressly guarameed. 

For not less than forty varieties that are priced at ordinary mtes 
in our Catalogues, 25 cents per parcel, or fiAy cents per dosen. 

New varieties priced over 50 cents in our catalogues, will be 
charged the same per parcel as for a tree. 

Pteutifttl well known VHtieties, will be supplied at 920, down to 
•10 per 1000. accorduig to qiiaiitiiy and vnrieiy. 

Scions of all Trees and shrubs that grow firom cnttings will be 
Bspplied at proportionate rales. 

Flushing, Jan. 1st, 1S48.— It. 



TAR PAINT AND LIME. 

TAR PAINT for sale at the Albany Gas Works : A 
article for covering barns, 4c. 
LIME for sale at the Albany Gas Works, eA«^. 
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TO AMATEURS OF THE VINE. 

ALL PERSONS who possess one or more new and tnilf vedma* 
Ue varieties of the native Grapes, Cither Wildings or seedling* 
of their own growing, are solicited to send a well-rooted vine, uT 
some scions, well pnckad witli swamp moss around tiie roots, to 
ihe subscriber, by Express or otlierMrise, directed to 205 BroBdway, 
New-York, and to state what they desire as a rrciprocdiy. 
Jan. 1— It. WM. H. PRINCE. 

TO NURSERYMEN AND GARDENERS. 
'T^HE subscriber, intending to change his business and remove to 
'' another state, offers for sale at his Nursery, near Nomstowni 
Pa., hi9 suick of FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES, GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS, &c., at a low rate. 

For particulars address PERCIVAL NICHOLS, Norristowiii 
Montgomery Co.. Pa. 

Dec. 11th, 1-47-^lt.* 

AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS FOR SALE. 
UORSE I'OWERS.—Tapliu A: Eddy -s Circular Horse Powers. 
^^ Price, #00 to 975 ; Wheeler & Whitman's Endless Chain do.. 
single-Horse, $75 ; double-horse, flOU ; Trimble's, Warren's, bmI 
Child's Cast-iron do., fSO to f 75. 

GRAIN THRESHERS— Wheeler's Thresher at 925; ditto 
with Separator, S85 ; Taplin k. Eddy's Thresher, 940 ; Trimble'a 
and Warren's do., 9125 ; Whitman's and Pitts' Thresher, with 
Separator and Cleaner, for one or two hofses, flOO. Pitu' Tnra«h- 
er. Separator, Cleaner, and Uorse-poweri complete, 8200. 

CORN SHELLERS— Corn Sbellers to work by hand or other 
power. Price, 83 to fsa 

STRAW CUTTERS.— Straw Cnttert of varioos kinds, to work 
by hand or other power. Price, from f3 to S40. 

GRAIN MILLS.— Grain Mills to work by hand or other power. 
Price, from $5 to S30. Do. of Burr Stone, Irom $50 to $125. 

CORN AND COB CRUSHERS.— These grind corn and cobi 
together Price, 935 to $50. 

f^PICE AND COFGEE MILLS.--SeveraI of theae are of a 
new and superior kind. Price, from $2 to $10. 

PLOWS, for the South and North.— Superior Plows of variooi 
kinds for sod and stubble land, from one-horse to six horse 
draft. Also, the Scotch Iron, Centre -DraA, Self-Sharpenmg, 
Side-Hill, Wet Meadow, Double Mould Board, Paring, and Sub- 
soil plows, with common or patent dial clevis. Price from $2 to 
$20. The Woods of the above plows are of choice white oak, and 
got nut by patent machinery. The castings are of the best kind. 

Also a complete bssortment i f all kinds of Agricultural and Hor- 
ticultural Implements, Field and Garden Seeds. 

A. B. ALLEN k Co., 187 Water-st , N. Y. 

Jan. 1^2t. '_ ^ 

HORSE POWER, THRESHER, AND CORN 

SHELLER DEPOT. 
QRDERS for the *' Warren's and Trimble's best two and four 
^^ Horse Powers and Threshers," Hand Threshers, Waterman** 
Com Shelters, and other Agricultural Machinery, at wholesale an4 
retail, will continue to lie promptly attended to, as heretofore, by 
the subscribers at No. 5 Burling Slip, and 120Pearl-si., New- York 
city. Nov. 1, 1847.— 8t. JAAlES PLANT & Co._ 

SYRACUSE NURSERY. 

THE subscribers would call the aiieution of the public to their 
extensive and well selected assortment of Fruit and Ornamen- 
tal Trees, consisting of 

200,000 Grafted Apple Trees, from 1 to 5 years' growth, 60,000 
/>f which are from 6 to feet high ; 3 to 5,0(X) of the celebrated 
Northern Spy, 4 to 8 feet high, can be supplied without extra 
charge to those ordering other varieties. 

6 lo 8,000 Pear Trees, 4 to 7 feet high. 

A few hundred of the Onondaga, and Van Mon's Leon Le 
Clerc, (very thrifty,) can be supplied, of one nnd two yean' growth, 
from 50 cts. to $1.00 each. 

1,000 Cherry Trees, 6 to 9 feet high. 

10 to 15,000 Peach Trees, of the best early Tarieiics, thrlAy and 
free from disease. ^ 

Aprici'ts and Nectarines^ a good supply. 

3 to 500,000 Apple Seedlings, from two to three years old, and 
unusually large. 

Also, a large quantity of Horse Chestnut, ^ilanthus, and Mcmn- 
ihiii Ash, of extra size, and good form, together with all the desi- 
rable varieties of the Grape. 

All post-paid comrauiiicutions and orders containing remittan- 
ces, promptly attended to. THORP k SMITH. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Nov 1— Ct. 

THE CULTIVATOR 

1$ fubliahid on thejirst of taeh numth, at Albany, If. F., bf 
LUTHEB TUOKER, PROPRIETOR. 

LUTHER TUCKER & SANFORD HOWARD, Editors. 

-- - 

$1 per ann.— 7 copies for $5—15 copies for flO* 

Pey able always in advances 

PUBLISHIKO AOBHTS Of 

NEW-YORK— M. H. Newman k Co., 109 Broadway: 
BOSTON— Joseph Breck k Co., 52 North-Harket-Sireet : 
PHILADELPHIA— G. B. Zieber k Co., Booksellers: 
Of whom single numbers, or complete sets of the back rnlnintis, 

can alvraiys be obtained. 
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OVB PLATE— ATRSHIRE CATTLE. 



The principal design or onr plate, ia to famish a 

E)rtrait of lbs imporleit Ayrshire cow ^yr, (on the 
ft,) bat in order to convey an idea of her size, her 
figure ia accompanied by thai of a medium -si zed Dui 
bam cow, CharhlU — the proportions corrosponding 
to the relative size of the animals ; both of which are 
the property of E. P. Prentice, Esq., of Mount Hope, 
near Albaay. 

Jyr, whoae likeness has been very aeonralcly delin- 
eated by Mr. Van Zandt, ia nine years old, and was 
imported in 1842. She is nesrly a. model of what, ia 
our opinion, a ijairy cow should be, and on this nccoant 
we deem it proper to give a tolerably full description 
of her. She possesses in a high degree the ejcallent 
milking properties which distinguish the best of the 
breed to which sha belongs, united to a more perfect 
symmetry than we have ever seen in any other Ayr- 
shire, and which we have seldom, \C ever, known 
•quailed in any breed. Her body, (as will be seen by 
a, comparison of the figures, } is small j but ber frame 
or bone ia proportionately less. The head is small , the 
&ce dished, tlie forehead broad, and the eye promi- 
nent. Tbe ueek is small at the junction of the head, 
but pretty deep and full at its connection with the body. 
The hack is slrnight, tho crops fine, the ribs round, the 
loins broad, the flanks deep, the udder capacious, 
(■preadinK wide on the body, but not hanijing low,) 
ud the milk-veins large and prominent. The legs are 
•maU, bat strong, bard and sinewy, like those of a 
tloer. The great depth and length of the hind quar- 
' lere might, from a profile viow, give the idea that the 
obeat was too light ; hut thougti the hind quarters are 
proportionately heaviest, (as we prefer to have them in 
ft milch cow.) there is no deGoiency in the fore end- 
The sternum (or breast-hone) is wide, the fore legs 
ataod wide apart, tho bosom is full, and the first ribs 
ftre particidarly full and wide-spread at their junction 
with the sternum, giving ft obest of great capacity for 
•n animal of her size. 

As her form and general appearance indicate, she 
ii healthy and hardy. Her shin is of a yellowish hue, 
mellow and elastic ; s-nd though she does not poessH 
tbe fattening quality in an ixcetiivt degree, or to an 
extent that would interfere with her dairy qualities. 
■ (be thrives' very rapidly when not giving milk. The 
quantity of milk she aSbrds is, in proportion to her 
aise, quite extraordinary. She baa given, when on 
gross-feed only, npwards of twenty quarts (by actual 
miiasnre) per day, and ahe continues in milk till near 
calving. No particular experiments have been made 
with her in regard to butter,but her milk has been as- 
eertainod to produce ft large proportion of the richeat 
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Her oflspring are much like herself. 8be hat bid 
four calves since she left Scotland. The first, slieiliN', 
was dropped on ship-board during (he pasaage; tiM 
neil,avery flt>e bull, is now owned by Mr. J. W. 
Howes, orMonlpelier,Vt.j the next a bull, now nearlf 
two years old, a very superior animal, inheriting in ft 
remarkable degree the characters of the dam ; and tha 
next a heifer, equally as fine as her other progeny, now 
about two months old. The two lost, together %nth 
three grand -daughters of ^yr, are still in Mr. Pftm- 

The origin of the modern Ayrshire breed of cattle, U 
a bubjeet on which there has been some contravartf. 
YouATT says there was no such breed in Sootland ■ 
century ago. It ia evidently an artifioi^ variety, hot, 
as Prof. Low observes, " authentic reoords are want- 
ing to show by what progressive steps it has bee* 
moulded into its present form," The same anthor 
states, however, that at the time he wrote, 1841, th^ 
ipread over a large tract of country, and bv 
re with one another," had " acquired 
ity of characters, as to form a dittiittt 
and well-drjined breed." 

'* Tradition," he observes, " refers to an import attoa 
of individuals of the Alderney breed to the pariah of 
Uunlop, which became Grst distinguished for its cow* 
and the produce of its dairy, Tbis tradition is almoK 
confirmed by tbe similarity existing between the Al- 
derney breed and the modern Ayrshire, which ii M 
eat as to lead us, independently of tradition, lo Iha 
inclusion, that the blood of the one haa been largetj 
ingled with that of (he other." 

Tho improved variety of Ayrshire, Wft» long knowa 
by the name of the " Dunlop breed," and there is evi- 
that it was distinguished and sought after siitj 
ago. We are informed that Robskt Bifbhi, 
he resided on a fario at Nithsdale, in I>anfrie- 
introduced this stock to that neighborhood. It 
was (or a part af it at least) presented to him by tha 
proprietor of Dunlop House, whose lady, Mrs. Dtnt- 
op, was a special friend and patron of the poet. !■ 
letter dated Nov. 13, 1788, he speak* of ■ faeifsc 
'hich he had thus received as " the fineit quey in Ayr- 
shire."' 

YoDATT refers to " Jtatnlm'i Caw-dottor," paUished 
at Glasgow in 1T94, in which, speaking of the oattl« 
of Ayrshire, it is said: — " They have another bread, 
:alled the Dunlop cows, which are allowed to be Iba 
lest race for yielding milk in Great Britain or Ireland, 
lot only for large quantities, but also for riofaneai and 
quality. It is said lo be a mixture by Imlli faronght 
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fipom the island of Alderney with their own cows.'' 
It appears also, from varioas acconnts, that the 
Short-Homed or Tees-water cattle were introduced 
into Ayrshire at an early day. The Short Horns were 
frequently called the Dutch breed in former times, but 
it is mentioned that Holsiien or Dutch cattle from the 
continent were also imported to Ayrshire.* Prof. Low 
concludes, therefore, that — " from ail the evidence 
' which, in the absence of authentic documents the case 
admits of, the dairy breed of Ayrshire owes the cha- 
racteristics which distinguish it from the older race, to 
a mixture with the blood of the races of the continent, 
and of the dairy breed of Alderney.'' 

Lawuence, who wrote in 1809, says: — ''I appre- 
hend this milky race [the improved Ayrshire] to be the 
result of crossing the cows of the country with Al- 
derney bulls, the cows, perhaps, having previously a 
portion of Dutch blood." 

Most authorities agree with the above in regard to 
the origin of the present Ayrthires. It is for dairy 
purposes that they are considered especially valuable, 
mad in this respect are reckoned second to none in 
Great Britain. Their distinguishing characteristics are 
given by Low as follows : 

'' The modern Ayrshire may stand in the fifth or 
sixth class of BrititJi breeds with respect to size. The 
horns are small, and curving inward at the extremity, 
after the manner of the Alderney. The shoulders are 
light, and the loins very broad and deep, which is a 
conformation almost always accompanying the property 
of yielding abundant milk. The skin is moderately 
soft to the touch, and of an orange-yellow tinge about 
the eyes and udder. The prevailing color is (l reddish 
brown, mixed more or less with white. The muzzle 
is usually dark, though it is often flesh-colored. The 
limbs are slender, the neck small, and the head free 
firom coarseness. The mu.scles of the inner side of the 
thigh, technically called the tvntt, are thin, and the 
haunch frequently droops to the rump — ^a character 
which exists likewise in the Alderney breed, and which, 
although it impairs the symmetry of the animal, is not 
regarded as inconsistent with the faculty of secreting 
milk. The udder is moderately large without being 
flaccid. The cows are very docile and gentle, and 
hardy to the degree of being able to subsist on ordinary 
food. They give a large quantity of milk in propor- 
tion to their size and the food they consume, and the 
milk is of excellent quality. Healthy cows, on good 
pastures, give 800 to 900 gallons in the year, although 
taking into account the younger and less productive 
stock, 600 gallons may be regarded as a fair average 
for the low country, and somewhat less for a dairy- 
•took in the higher." 

The Ayrshires which have been brought to this coun- 
try have varied, somewhat, in character and qualities ; 
but not more so, we think, than the Durhams or Short 
Horns. As with other breeds, all Ayrshires are not 
equally valuable, and some importers may have been 
unfortunate in their selections. We are nol in posses- 
sion of numy experiments which have been made here 
with this breed. It has been said that in Mr. Cush- 
uro's trial of the Ayrshires at Watertown, Mass., they 
proved no better than the best '' native" cows. Mr. 
C, however, purchased the very best cows which could 
be obtained to put on trial with the Ayrshires. We have 
sever seen any account of the amount of milk yielded 
by the '' natives;" but in Mr. Colman's Fourth Report 
on the Agriculture of Massachusetts, a statement is 
given in regard to the quantity given by the four Ayr- 
thires for several months. The account for one of 
them is carried through a year, (the year 1837,) and 
it appears that she yielded 7,728 lbs., or 772 galls. — 

• Yooau's IVaatise on Brfiidi 2attte-page 190. 



an average of eight quarts and a third per day throHgk 
the year. Is there any evidence that any of his " na- 
tives" equalled this? 

We are not aware that any account was kept of the 
amount of food consumed by Mr. Cvshing's cows ; but 
as the native cows were in general considerably largest, 
and not calculated from their form to live on less in 
proportion to their size than the Ayrshires, is it not 
fair to infer that the expense of keeping was in favor 
of the latter? And this circumstance might haveren* 
dered the profit of the Ayrshires greater than that of 
the natives, though they might not have afforded a 
larger qnantity.of milk. 

But we know of one instance, where a boll from Mr« 
CusHiNo's herd, which was taken into one of our best 
grazing and dairy districts, has been the means of 
greatly improving the stock for dairy purposes. We 
allude to the Ayrshire bull owned by Mr. Cuafmah, of 
Middlebury, Yt. 

The Massachusetts Society for promoting Agricul- 
ture have made several importations of Ayrshires. 
The first consisting of three cows and a bull in 1837. 
The last of four cows and a bull in 1845. The bull 
first imported was kept in different seasons in Berk- 
shire, Hampshire, and Hampden counties, and the tea* 
timony of many persons with whom we have conversed 
in regard to the subject is, that the infusion of the Ayr- 
shire blood from this bull, decidedly improved the dairy 
qualities of the stock in the various districts were he 
was kept. 

Mr. Phinnet found that an Ayrshire cow, (one of 
the three first imported by the Mass. Society in 1837,) 
put on trial with ** the best native cow selected from 
a lot of twenty," made a pound and a half more but* 
ter in a week, than the ** native' — ^botb being fed alike. 

Besides the importations of Ayrshires into Massa- 
chusetts, they have been introduced at various times 
into Connecticut, New- York, New Jersey, Maryland, 
and Yirginia, and the accounts we hear arc generally 
favorable to them as milch cows. 

Our own conclusion is, from what we have seen of 
the various breeds of cattle, that if we wished to ob- 
tain a stock for the production of the greatest quantity 
of butter in proportion to the cost of keep or the food 
consumed, we should make one trial, at least, with a 
selection from the Ayrshires. 



Are Showers tkcreased bt Forests? — ^The edi- 
tor of the Southern Cultivator states that the size of 
streams and rivers is considerably diminished by the 
destruction of forests in clearing up new coantrtes. 
He states as the reason, that it *' is known greatly to 
lessen the fall of rain in the region thus treated!" 
What effect if growth of trees can have upon the rain 
clouds 2 or 3 miles above, as they are swept over the 
country by the winds, that would not be equally pro- 
duced by a field of clover, or of corn, may be difiicult 
to decide ; would it not be more reasonable to attribute 
the diminution in streams to the evaporation of rains 
after they have fallen, in the open sunshine, or to their 
absorption by the cultivated mellow soil ,• which the 
hard earth and dense shnde of forests would not eo 
readily favor? 

Waste of Manure. — The Farmers' Magazine states 
that it is a well ascertained fact, that in the single por- 
tion of Regent street, between the Quadrant and Ox* 
ford street, three loads of manure are dropt every day, 
or more tlian a thousand loads per annum ; and the 
amount washed through the different sewers from the 
city of London into the Thames is 725 tons a year. 
Other cities, on the continent, by providing means for 
securing such waste, make the sale of mannre from the 
cesspools a source of reveoae. 
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Editorb or TBE CvLTivATOK — Many of your tub- 
•crib«r« wbo noticed, more tbaa Iwo yerus Binoe, on 
mrtiole in the Cultivator, over mj aigaature, giving 
(onie ACOOUDt of the lucaeaBrul perrormBace of an ap- 
paiatns for elevating water, bj means of a sjphon, will 
probably, at this Inte day, be more ampriied tomeet nith 
the foUowing dencription of it, than thej were at the 
first annouuoeiDoiit of Booh an invention. The thing, 
howeifer, is not as dead as thej have reason to suppose 
il) but, OD the oontrary, has boen in suoceaiiful, ibough 
not eztenaivo use, here and elsewhere, ever sinoe the 
date of that commuaicalion. But in tho interim it has 
reoaived some practical improveinenlB, and, for reasons 
wbiah it is unaeceasary to detail bere, I hare hitherto 
(with one recent exoeption) abstained entirely from 
publishing anj description of it. 

In principle, tnf macbinB consists of a ayphi>n» odiu- 
Uned with the well known "hjdraulio ram," Previous to 
tbe date of my former communication to the Cultivator, 
I did not know that any such combination had been at- 
tempted; but subeequeotly two analog-ous inventions 
were brought to my notice, both of which, however, 
were essentially different from my own in construction, 
Bud are Dbviooaly uselesB as practical machinea, the de- 
aign of tbe inventors baring been little el»e_ than to 
Booomplisb the feat of cunatruoting a syphon that should 
discharge water at Uie curve. 

Tbe subjoined figures and description, will give come 
idea of the ooostruolion and appoaranoe of my appa- 



Sy]Aim Pump— Fig- 14. 
In the annexed sec- 
tional drawing, B, b, 
is a hollow dome, or 
cap, the cavity of 
wbieh ia divided into 
Iwodistinct cbantbcrs, 
by the partition- c. 
Ttiia dome i« fastened 
by a flanged Joint to , 

the circular plated, d. ^ J 

The central portion of 
d, d, ia sunk into (he 
form of a box, or chest 
t, /; that part of 
wliioh, lyiBg under 
okamber a, is roofed 

•rer by d, d; but com- i. 

nwiiioates with a, by a valve n, opening upwards 
That portion of the cheat marked g, is still farther en 
olueod by an upright |ilate at, hekl to ila pla«e by i 



iple of wedges, not shown in (he section. This [date 

\ an oriQce at o, furnished with a valve opening to- 
wards g; which is suspended on the spring I. From 
/, passes h, the long leg of the syphon, and from g, i, 
the tbotl leg. In operating the maobine, >, and A, are 
first filled with water ihroogh the screw-plugs; a* 
on as tbe syphon is free to act, a current commertoea 

the direction i, o,/, h. This current, acting on tba 
ive at g, soon overcomes the elaaticity of tbe spring 
/, and the orifioe o, is suddenly closed. The water in 
i, then acts with a momentum due to it* weight, and 
upward velocity, upon the valve n, and a quantity of 
r escapes into a, which, when tbe impulse in t, ia 
nsted, ia prevented from returning by tbe closiag 
of n. The moment that n closes, a alight reooil of tba 
r in t, allows I to throw open tbe valve g, and the 
above process is then repeated. The water which ae* 
cumulates in a, isoondacted by a curved pipe attached 
at fc, to any station above the machine where it m^ 
be wanted for use. Tbe chambers a and b, never flU 
with water; tbsy confine, each, a quantity of air^ 
which, by ita elasticity, equalizes the currents through 
fe and A. These air chambers are liolh indispmsBble 
to the perfect action of the machine; and if k and A 
are of considerable length, it will not operate at alJ if 
they are filled with water. The air in a, is obviously 
under more or less pressure in proportion to the height 
to which tbe water is elevated through ki while owing 
to the same cause operating in an opposite manner at 
A, tbe air iu b, is rarified, or under less than the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere. As water under pressure, ia 
contact with air, baa the property of absorbing more or 
less of it, and then liberating it when the preasore ia 
removed, the air in a, has a tendency to diminish, and 
that in b, to increase in quantity; but the position of 
the valves in this machine is sucli, that, When it is ia 
action, a, is constantly replenished from the overploa ia 
b: for the recoiling movement in i, above. mentioned, 
which allows valte j:, to open, draws ia at the same 
moment a few bubbles of air, from b.f, at a, which 
air lodges in tbe cavity under n, and ia driven at the 
next pulsation into chamber O. 

Persons have often attempted, by a syphon, to con- 
vey water over elevated ground, to some situation be- 
low the foun lain head; but have been troubled, and 
often compelled to abandon the plan, by an aecnmnla^ 
tion of air in the more elevated portions of the pipe, 
vriiioh, in the course of a few days, has cut on the 
Btream enlireEy, and rendered it neoesaary to refill the 
pipe. Thii is owing eitber to a want of sufficient fall 
between the level of sitpply and the point of dtBcbai^, 
or to some obslruolion of tbe {Upe, either of which 
caoseB actf by checking tbe current through the pipe 
10 that degree, that the air, liberated from the water, 
(owing to the diminishrd presanre (o which the water 
is subjected in the upper part of the syphon,) remaiaa 
and Bocumtdates in the pipe. The only remedy b te 
obtain more faU, or give tbe pipe a freer apertitre, n*- 
til the onrreat has sufficient velocity to carry the air 
tbroDgh. A velocity of between one foot andeighteeB 
inches per aee<wd, is ordinarily soffioient to aooomplisfc 
thia. 

The quantity of water wbiA tbe machine oeaanDaa, 
may be, to a considerable extent, n^ulated by a small 
crank, the axle of which enters at right angles to tba 
plana of the above section, just btdiind valve g. Thin 
eraok, when turned, gives the valve saore or less [day, 
and may if desirad, Im made to oWea it, aad at^ ha 
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aotion entirely. Wben tlie machine ovetdravs its sup- 
{dy, and slops Troni ihat cause, the syphon pipes do not 
empty themselves o! wiiler, (aa would be the oase with 
aa ordinary S3rphon,) but the first few bubbles of air 
which enter tlie short leg of the syphon, break by their 
elaalicity, the continuity ot the battering column, the 
iiflerent portions of which iromediaiBly acquire inde- 
pMdent movements, which mutanlly destroy each other, 
Botil the valves cease (heir motion, and the water 
tllrsnjhmit the apparatas comes lo s atala of rest. 

At the foot of tlie short leg of (he syphon, is a short 
pluf; fitted loosely to the calibra of the pipe, which 
■a][ ha drawn up a little distance into, or thrust down 
ODt of the pipe, by means of a rod attached to it. This 
fiog is drawn up into tbe pipe, for the purpose of clos- 
ing it, when the syphon is tilled. It is also used for 
Karting the machine, ai any lime, when the pipes are 
Uled, and the water in them al rest ; this is done by 
drawing the plug up, and Ihruatinj; it down out of the 
pipe pretty quickly. The downward draught of the 
plug, by removing the pressure of the atmosphere for 
ft moment from the oolumn of water in the abort leg, 
•UowB the spring on the main-valva lo throw il open, 
•nd [ha plug, passing immediately out of (he pipe, al- 
kms the machine to commence its operation. 

The advantages which this syphon ram possesses 
•isr tha ordinary hydraulic ram, are, thai it can he ap- 
plied in many sitnutions, where, from the nature of the 
location, the common ram could not be used, as, for 
mstaoce, where the source of supply is a well, or 
where, aa is oftan the casa in mills and faotones, a 
pipe may he passed dova into a place to obtain the 
reqniaite fall, in which, from want of room, the ordi- 
■ary ram could not be placed ; that it is more commo- 
dionsly situated for repair or regulation, inasmuch as 
k atamls high and dry above, instead of below, the 
haad of water which operates i( ; and that when water 
I* reqnired to be raised lo a considerable hei[;bt, the 
•le»alion ot the working parts of the ram upon the 
tnmmit of Ihe syphon, divides the toad to be Itflcd, re- 
lieving the strain upon the air vessel, and making the 
Talves l»sa violent in their ac(ion, and coaaequenliy 

To make the machine operate well, not lees than five 
feet fall, below tbe level of the supply, should he ob. 
tsined, and more than twenty is not desirable. The 
Ml may be obtained within the distance of twenty 
rods, or iwentj feet, indifferently, and the pipes may 
be laid at any angle, to suit oircumstanoes. 

Thesiiesof tbe syphon pipes required for elevating 
WMer for domestic pnrpoaes, are ordinarily between 
&8(hG and U inchea diameter, according to theamonDt 
of water to be elevated, the height to be overoome, 
the quantity of supply, &c. Maohinee between the 
•IMS of 6 Sths and H inch syphon pipes, consume be- 
mreen I and 7 gallons of water per minute, and can 
be furnished, and ordinarily set up, exclusive of pipes, 
U prices ranging between tl9 aadf 3D. The expense 
of pipe will, of course, depend on the quanUly and size 
veqnired. la all eases, before erecting Ihem, the fol- 
kwiog data Aoold be aaoertained, as nearly aa prac- 
ticable, vii: the qoanlity of supply; the amoDct of 
foil that oan be obtained below the level of supply ; the 
di«(Bace within which said fall can be i^(ained ; if the 
■apply isa well, its depth to the water and the bottom; 
tbe height (o which the water must be elevated, and 
the quantity reqaired. 

The apparatus which I have in nse at this place, is 
•mpli^ed (as mentioned in my formrr eomraumcalicn) 
for elavatiag water for stock, from a well near the 
fara yard. Il has now a small bnilding, about 8 feet 
by 12, erected over it, which also covers tbe well, and 
voodanoiitern abora the level of thegronnd. 
ict^ id about tanfaogabeads. The maohioa 



keeps this cistern filled with water, which rony be at 
any lime drawn throngh a key into a trough in tbe 
yard. The building is of wood, the frame of which is 
covered, inside as well as Out, with matched hoards, 
and the spacings thus formed, are filled with cut straw. 
This precaution (together with those of baving twa 
windows facing the south, and leaving, daring Ihewin- 
ter, the mouth of the well uncovered, so that the 
warmrh of the water may be communirated to the air 
in (he building) gives perfect security from the effeeti 
of frost, even in the severest weather. The well from 
which the water is drawn is not as favorable as many 
others. The supply of water never fails, but it is very 
variable. After the wet seasons of the spring and 
fall, it has furnished sufficient vrater to keep the ma- 
chine in constant aotion, consuming about three gal- 
lons of water per minute for a week or two at a time; 
but in midsummer, the deficiency is such, (hat it do» 
not operate more than three hours in the twenty-fonr. 
This irregalarity renders il necessary to start the mi- 
chine at longer or shorter intervals, as (he supply ia 
the well accumulates and is eihausted. The inconvs- 
nienco of this freqaent, although momentary'attentton, 
might in a measure be obviated by relaying thesypbon 
with a smaller pipe ; hut in the winter it is desirable 
to make use of the whole supp'y, which pipes and aa 

at all seasons, would not do. The whole difEonlty is, 
however, overcome by a fliture designad For the pur- 
pose, which was first attached to the pamp last Au- 
gust, and has been iu suocessful use ever sinee. lis 
chject is to set the pump running, whenever, after an 
Interval of rest, the water in the well shall hare r sea 
lo a given height. By acoomplishing this, tbe w lole 
supply of tbe well is used, whatever it may be, and tha 
pump requires no attention. 

The oonsiruction of this attachment is shown in the 
adjacent drawing, fig-. 16: 



BiBHMt Amtkuwu—Tit- it. 
Where a, is one end of the frame on which the pttmp 
is erected, and i. that aide of (he pump which com- 
municates with the long leg of the syphon; c, is s 
small rod or spindle which passes through the outer 
end of the chest marked/, in fig. IS, on aline with tho 
stem of valve g, consequently when pressed horiK«. 
tally inward, tbe spindle acts against the stoti^ of tha 
valve and opaos it. It is obviously necessary that this 
rod should pass through inti the pump hy a perfectly 
air-iiglit joint ; it is also necessary that when pr«s>c4 
from e. towards d, (fig. IB) for the purpose of opening 
the valve, it ahoald have a tendency .o return quickly 
oat of the way ot tbe aetion of tbe valve- TbsM ra> 
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qnisites are obtained as follows: a spiral spring of brass 
wire, aboQt three inches in length, is' wound aboat the 
tipindle tX-d; one end of this »prin£r is fastened to a 
short tube, through which the spindle enters the pump, 
and the other extremity to the spindle near d. This 
spring gives the spindle the necessary outward move- 
^ ment, when pressed inward and released, and the ad- 
mission of air into the pump around the spindle, is en- 
tirely prevented, by having the spiral spring enclosed 
hj a thin tube of metallic gnm-elastic. The outer end 
of the spindle is supported by a guide, which holds it 
in a proper Kne for action. On each side of a, near its 
extremity, rise two standards, t, i. through which 
passes the shaft/, which carries, on its front end, the 
grooved wheel «, a portion of which is represented in 
the figure as broken away, to give a view of the parts 
beyond. On tlie middle of this shaft are two circular 
<lt8cs, fC} g} half an inch apart, through which passes, 
parallel with the shaft, the key p. This key, when the 
wheel «, is revolved in the direction of the arrow, 
comes in contact with the upper end of a latch, A, on 
the spiadle, and if the revolution of the wheel is con- 
tmoed, carries the spindle in the direction c, d, about 
half an inch, and then allows it to fly back; but if the 
wheel be revolved in the opposite direction, the key 
merely raises and drops the latch, without acting on 
tiio spindle. 

Through the upper extremities of t, t, passes another 
vhaft q, to which is fastened the pendulous weight k. 
On the front extremity of this shaft is a small spnr, /, 
which, when k hangs at rest stands nearly horizontal, 
though with its point a little elevateds From the in- 
ner side of that part of the rim of e, which is represented 
<as broken away, projects a small pin, which, when e 
is revolved in the direction of the arrow, comes under 
the point of the spur /, and throws the pendule k out, 
towards the pnmp, elevatinir it at right angles to the 
position shown in the drawing, before the pin passes 
over the spur; but when the wh<*el is revolved back- 
wards, the position of the spur is such that the pin 
slides over it easily, tilting k, very slisrhtly, in the op- 
posite direction. Over the wheel €, parses a cord n, 
on one side of which is suspended the small weight m, 
and on the other a cylindrical float which hangs in the 
well. The weight of the float, when out of water, is 
« little grenter than that of m, and the weight of m is 
sbfficient, when not counterbalanced by the float, to 
•carry the wheel e around, in spite of the resistance oil' 
fer<'d by the pendule k, and of the force necessary to 
operate the spindle, an<l open the valve. 

Now let it be .supposed that the pump has recently 
been inaction, and emptied the well, and that the 
float alt ached to n has deseended, until the weight m 
•8 at the position represented; and that the pin in the 
rim of e, is situated about opposite the upper broken 
spoke. The water rises until the lower end of the flokt 
t» immersed an inch or two ; m then begins to prepon- 
derate, and as the water continues rising, the wheel 
revolves in the direction of the arrow, until the pin in 
its rim comes' under the point of the spar /. The 
weight of the pendule then arrests the moveuM*nt of the 
wheel f(»r atlme, and the water in the well rises eiglit 
«r ten inehfs upon the float, before the weight of m is 
sufl1o*cnt to tilt k far enough to allow the pin to pass 
over the spur. When this happens the pendule loses 
its retaining power entirely, and m, being now but 
V slightly coonterbalanoed, immediately gives the wheel 
a half revolution, which operates the spindle, opens the 
valve, and leaves the pump free to run, until stopped 
, by the exhftuflition of the supply of water. In the 
meantime the floatdescende, with the level of th6 water 
in" the well, bringitig the parts attached to it baek to 
their original position ; they are then ready for a repe^ 
titioB of their tustioa, with the next rise of water. 



Previous to the invention of this attachment for start- 
mgp I have attempted, once or twice, by simpler me- 
thods, to make a float set the machine in action, by 
operating the plug at the foot of thot short leg of the 
syphon; but the mechanism, though simple, was clum- 
sy, and not rehabie. The present device, however, al- 
though it has an air of much greater complexity an^ 
delicacy, has shown that its movements may be antici- 
pated with as much certainty as those of a well made 
clock for striking Che hour at the proper time. And if 
a machine does its work perfectly, that fact is ample 
justification for the use of every mechanical arrange* 
ment, that conduces to the perfection of its aotioui 
which it mey oontain. 

I do not, bowe\er, recommend this attachment ai^ 
one that should freqnently accompany the pomp ; and 
have not taken the trouble of writing the above de- 
scription of it for the purpose of advertising it, or in- 
viting the cavils of those mechanics who may be dis- 
posed to be critical on the subject of its general utility. 
Thst which I have in use at this place is the only spe* 
cimen of it, and is daily accomplishing the sole pur- 
pose for which it was invented. 

Erastus W. Ellswobth. 

East Windsifr Hill, Ct., Nov. ZOth, 1847. • 

* 

■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ 

Domestic Economy, Rbcipcj, &c. 



Keeping BIrp Fresh. — Combe says the ribs will 
keep longest, or five or si^ days in summer, the middle 
of the loin next, the rump next, the round next, and 
the bri:«ket the worst, which will not keep longer tbaa 
three days in summer. 

Indelible Ink. — ^This may be made mueh cheaper 
than purchased) as follows: Two drachms of nitrate 
of silver, added to four drachms of a weak solution of 
tincture of galls. Anotlier: — Nitrate of silver, one 
drachm, mixed with a solution of half an ounce of gum 
arabio in half* a pint of pure rain water. Moisten the 
cloth previously with a strong solution of pearl, or salt 
of tartar, and iron it dry. 

Incombustible White- wash. — Pass fine* freshly- 
slacked lime through a fine sieve, and to six quarts of 
the fine pulverized lime thus obtained , add one quart of 
the purest salt, and one gallon of water, and boil the 
mixture, and skim it clean. Then to every five gaUons 
of this mixture, add 1 lb. of alum, -k lb. of copperas, 
and slowly add J lb. potash, and 4 quarts fine sauotd. It 
adheres firmly to wood or brick. 

Frost proop Cement. — Mix tar with sand; it grad- 
ually hardens, and as moisture cannot in the least de- 
gree penetrate it, it will never craok by frost. Tliie 
was proved by the accidental upsetting of a tar barrel 
on a spot of sand — the cement thus accidentally formed; 
remaining impenetrably hard for years, although under 
the rain-water spout, and exposed to ail weathers. 

Ink spots, on mahogany, may be easily removed by 
rubbing them with wet blotting paper, and afterwards 
rubbing the t^pot with a dry cloth. 

Mal4.ua Raisins. — These are all made by merely 
drying the large white Muscatel grape,- without the ao* 
dition of any ingredients They are all raised withie S 
leagues of the southern Spanish coast, and do not suo- 
ceed farther inland. The Lexica raisins, used for pud- 
dings, are however, produced in the interior. They are 
irathered when ripe, and spread out upon the ground ta 
dry, which usually requires 15 days, during which time 
they are never removed, although the dryinsr prooes^^ie 
ratarded by the dews, which diflioulty would doubtleai 
be removed by the use of portable awnings. 

Tobacco. — ^Kentucky raises more tha& anjr cik&f 
State. 
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FUVE §T0€K A]V1> POVIiTRT OF J. B. HATHA WAV, £94. 



Messrs. EDiTOES-^While on a short oxcursion into 
Canada some time since , I called to see the stock, 
poultry, &o. of Mr. J. B. Hathaway, ahout a mile 
out from St. Catharines. He is the owner of the cele- 
brated blood stallion ^' Mercey,'' that was purchase 
by Com. Stockton at the sale of the stud belonging to 
the late William IV. He^ has also some fine blood 
mares, which, with fine steek of other ki«ds, renders 
his place worthy of a visit from every agriculturist. — 
In the poultry line he seems to be quite an amateur, and 
has gathered around him a great number of varieties. 
Of these I will give you a short description. 

Of Geese f I saw in his yard, the Chinese, Poland j 
Wild J Brenuen and Irish varieties. The Chinese have 
been described and figured in your pages, and from my 
experiende with them in my own yard, and what I have 
seen of them in other places, I think for beauty and 
other qualities, they answer in full the description you 
have given of them. The Poland j have many points 
of resemblance to the Chinese, and are probably only a 
cross from them j bnt are coarser in the neck, larger 
bodied, and much less graceful in their motions. The 
Wild or Canada Goose, has been fully described in 
your pages; and although on the score of profit not 
much can be said in their favor, as they do not breed 
till their 3d year, yet they are certainly a great orna- 
ment in a poultry yard. As the Swan cannot be kept 
domesticated in our climate during the winter, requir- 
ing as she does open or unfrozen water the whole time, 
a very good substitute is found in the Wild and Chinese 
Geese. Among the ornamental varieties these stand 
tmrivalled. 

The Bremen geese, in Mr. H's yard, are very large, 
stately in.their>appearance, and perfectly white, both 
male and female ; and when feathers and* carcass are 
the main objects desired, these are a valuable variety 
to keep. 

' The Irish goose, is a large and coarse bird, with legs 
like a mill post, but I could discover nothing particu- 
larly desirable in them unless for the purpose of cross- 
ing with the con!imon varieties. One of these is figured 
and described in the London Illustrated News of last 
July, as having taken a prize at the show of the 
Zoological Gardens; there is also figured a goose 
from the River Orinoco. S. A., having a 8mal> plump 
body with very long legs, like those of a Stork. Of 
this last variety I have heard of no specimen as yet in 
the United States. 

Of Ducks kept by Mr. H., I saw fine specimens of 
Museovy, and of others more common ; of the splendid 
white Topknots, the Wild black duck domesticated, and 
the Red'headedf capped Wood duck. This last is very 
small, but surpassingly beautiful, and is the first in- 
stance within my knowledge of its being domestica- 
ted.* 

Mr. H. keeps a number of Golden Pheasants^ both 
male and female j between them and the various breeds 
of- bam yard fowls, has a great variety of crosses ; 
some of which, particularly the Golden Topknots, 
which al-e a cross between the Pheasant and the Poland 
fowl, are a great ornament in a poultry yard. Of this 
variety I have bred a good many myself the last -two or 
thr«e years, and were I to keep only one variety, should 
raElher be inolined to give the preference to these above 



• The wood-duck lias been frequently doniesticaled. Wo have 
seen a brautiful group of ihem iu the Bowling Green foanlain. 
N«w-York.— Em. ' 



all others. Their golden and variegated f^umage,. 
large brilliant black eyes*, and liveliness of motion, in^ 
variably arrest the attention of strangers ;. while in the 
number of eggs they produee, they are eqpal to any 
other kind. 

Besides the poultry varieties already ennmeraAed, 
Mr. H. keep» Peacocks, Guinea-hens, wild Turkeys* 
domesticated, &c., &c. ; and I observed a pair of Sand- 
hill Cranes from Illinois, following lum around his pre- 
mises. Thes# were perfectly at home among the other 
poultry, and when at rest, usually drew one leg up un- 
der their body, presenting quite a unique appear«ie«. 
Mr. H. has also in a process of domestication with hi» 
other poultry, a lot of Prairie Grouser or " Prairie 
Hens" from Illinois. Overhead, and baskiag in the 
sun, were nearly all the varieties of domestic pigeons;, 
while the group was filled out by a troop of deer 
bounding over the yards, and an enormous Black bear 
chained in a comer to keep sentry over the whole. 

Having a small pond of water near his house, Mr. 
H. has erected a line of poultry sheds on the north aide- 
facing the South, with divisions for diflerent varietiea. 
feeding boxes, &c. ; and here, within an enelosure of 
perhaps two acres, all his variety of poidtry live in 
harmony, and are a source of great pleasure to their 
owner and his family. And why should not evwy far- 
mer add something of this kind to his other stock to 
render home more attractive) Why not multiply formi- 
of beauty and sources of innocent pleasure, when they 
can be so cheaply obtained? A very little addi- 
tional outlay would enable alsMst any one to increase 
the beauty and attraction of his plaee, so that hi» 
children would feel, that ''there is ne place like 
home." 

The Agricultural Society of Niagara district, in 
which St. Catharines is situated, have a show and fair 
twice each year, spring and fall; the former of which 
is made the occasion of the sale and interchange of 
stock, and the hiring of farm laborers. In their list of 
premiums, I observed that the Society ofiercd the pre> 
miums to the best horses, cattle, &c. exhibited, without 
designating any particular breeds. This probably has 
some tendency to repress those jealousies, which are apt 
to arise sometimes among farmers, when foreign stock is 
particularly commended. 

The land all through the Niagara District, extend- 
ing from the river to Hamilton, is in a fine state of cul- 
tivation, and bears prices varying from $20, to $60 per 
acre, according to improvements, proximity to villages^. 
&c. Agricultural papers are extensively circulated 
among the more intelligent farmers, and their good ef- 
fects are seen and acknowledged. One thing I oonld 
not observe but with high pleasure, -^whieh was more 
common among the English and Scotch farmers,-~the 
building of their houses some distance back from the 
road, and surrounding them with shade trees. Thi» 
was an evidence of good taste, and an ornament of no 
mean value in the rural landscape. When will our 
farmers learn to appreciate such things ? 

Buffalo, Dec. 1847. H. A. Pahsoits. 



RiPENiNO or Whsat. — A writer in England, for the 
Genesee Farmer, says that from the cool weather and 
occasional showers, wheat requires there twice the time 
to ripen that it does in western New- York, which he 
thinks is a reason the grain fills so much better than 
here. 
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SKCTcmas of HASSAcnrusKTrs FARiniiro.^ 



At Seath-Deerfield we called on Mr. T. S. Sargsnt, 
wbo, besides showing us the *' lay of the land" in his 
aeighborhocHl, was so kind as to ooavey lis, by way of 
'<oid'' Deerfield, to Greenfield. 

Aboat two miles soath of Greenfield, is the farm 
formerly owned by Rev. H. Colman, and where he for 
aaveral years resided. The readers of the early toI- 
omea of the CuliwaUry the Otnesu Farmer, and the 
If$ffi England Farmer, will reooUect his interesting 
oommuDicationSy dated at *^ Meadow Banks.'' It is a 
beautiful place — ^we scarcely know of one which, as a 
residence, we should think preferable. The honae is 
«itnated at the base of a handsomely rounded hill, on 
ma elevated shelf of land, overlook ng to a large ex- 
tent the fertile alluvial grounds on the Deerfield river. 
*Xhe farm, when Mr. Colman owned it, consisted of 
250 acres, but it has been divided, and the homestead 
«l present only comprises 60 acres. It is owned by 
Mr. David Wait, 

The meadows hei« are generally overflowed in the 
^ring season, and a deposite is left by the water which 
keeps up the richness of the soil. Large crops of In- 
dian corn and grass are here obtained. Mr. Wait in- 
formed us that three tons of hay are usually taken per 
•ore, and he had got nearly six tons from an acre, at 
two cuttings, in one season. In good seasons, with 
proper cultivation, he thinks fifty bushels Indian corn 
may readily be obtained per acre, without manure. 

A little below the place just mentioned, we called 
at the farm of Mr. Samuel Child. He has kept for 
aeveral years the Durham bull Northumberland, bred by 
£. P. PuNTicB, Esq. This animal has been of great 
benefit to the vicinity, and might have been still more 
useful if the farmers had properly appreciated him. 
We were told by many persona that his progeny have 
proved very valuable. They are thrifty, and the hei- 
fers are excellent for the dairy. We saw several calves 
and some other young stock that were very promising. 
Mr. C. has a good farm, but we were so pressed for 
time that we could not go over it. 

Deerfield is an old town. Its settlement was com- 
menced by the English 177 years ago. The settlers 
were undoubtedly attracted by the large extent of rich 
alluvial land here, on which the Indians had, from time 
immemorial, raised large quantities of corn. Capt. 
David Hott estimates that there is not less than 5,000 
meres of rich intervale within the limits of the town, 
on Deerfield river. 

In answer to some inquiries, we have received a let- 
ter from Gen. Epaphras Hott — a very intelligent gen- 
tleman, upwards of eighty years of age — from which 
we make the following interesting extract: 

*^ Our town [Deerfield] was first settled by the 
white people 1670, and at that period I believe the in- 
tervale was cultivated by the Pocumtuck Indians, and 
considerable quantities of com raised. At the close 
of the Pequot war in Connecticut, the English were 
sufiiering for want of bread, and in 1637, agents were 
sent from Hartford and other towns on the river, to 
the Indians at Potcumtnek [Deerfield] to procure In- 
dian corn, and fifty loaded canoes, conducted by the 
Indians, descended the Connecticut with that article, 
whii^h relieved the people from their distress. 

** How long our intervale has been cultivated is un- 
eertain — ^probably foi* centuries before it was settled by 
the English. Manure is now required on those parts 



• Coatinusd fttm our December norobsr. 



not flowed by the river ; and as the floods are now less 
frequent than formerly, manure is required in increased 
quantities." 

The settlers here soon became prosperous, and the 
neighborhood was note9 for its agncultural productions 
at an early day. But it was with great reluctance 
that the Indians yielded the possession of this fine re- 
gion which, to them, was almost a paradise, and de- 
signed, as they believed, by the <Jreat Spirit especially 
for his Red children. Their enmity was manifested by 
frequent and bloody attacks on the whites whom they 
regarded as usurpers. The town was several times 
destroyed, and most of the inhabitants put to death or 
made captive. A monument at South Deerfield com* 
memorates an event which occurred in 1675. The In- 
dians made a descent upon the town, and burned nearly 
all the houses. The settlers had raised considerable 
quantities of grain, which was deposited in stacks. 
This, the neighboring inhabitants, deemed it advisable 
to secure, and a detachment of soldiers and teanuters, 
eighty-six in all, was sent with teams to convey it .to 
Hadley. On their return with the grain, they were 
ambuscaded by the Indians, and the commander, Capt. 
Lathrof and seventy-six men, slain. The monument 
was erected, with appropriate ceremonies, in 1838. A 
small stream which runs near it, received the name of 
** Bloody Brook," from its waters having been literally 
crimsoned by the blood of those who fell in this san- 
guinary confiict. 

A still more disastrous calamity befel the town on 
the 29th of February, 1704. It was suddenly attacked 
by a party of French and Indians from Canada; every 
dwelling but one was reduced to ashes, many of the 
inhabitants put to death, and the remainder (except a 
few who escaped) carried away captives— -112 of the 
latter being taken to Canada. The house which es- 
caped the eonfiagration, commonly known as the ** old 
Indian house,'' is still standing, and is oocupied as a 
dwelling. It was erected twenty years before the 
event referred to, and is, therefore, 163 years old at the 
present time. It is built of wood — the frame oak, and 
still in quite a sound condition. In their attack, the 
Indians cut a hole through the outer door, which still 
remains as it was, and the marks of the hatchet show 
as plainly round the edges, as though they had been 
made but a short time since. The enemy discharged 
their guns into the house through the door and win- 
dows, and in one of the rooms, several bullets are 
still visible in the timbers. The attack was in the 
night and entirely unexpected by the inhabitants, who 
were quietly sleeping in their beds. Such was the 
case with the Sheldon family, who resided in the 
house ; and one of the bullets now to be seen in the 
wall, killed Mrs. S., passing through her head, just as 
she started from her pillow to learn the cause of the 
outbreak. 

The house, being a large one, was preserved by the 
marauding party to store their plunder, and shelter 
themselves till they were ready to take their depar- 
ture. It is justly regarded as an interesting monu- 
ment of the dire event of which we have spoken. For 
the last hundred years it has been in the possession of 
the Hott family, and our venerable friend, from whose 
letter we have criven an extract, we are informed was 
born here, in 1765.* We are much pleased to learn, 

^ , , - - - - — — ^ — - — . ■ 

• A more detailed accovm of the tragie •eenei connected wnb tbe 
early hislory of this neighborhood, will be foiuU in the liistor.es of 
MawHcboMetls Klating to this period. 
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that measares have been taken by the citizens of Deer- 
field and vicinity, to preserve the old house; and by 
making it the repository for Indian antiquiiie«, and re- 
lics connected with the history of the place, render it 
still more an object of interest than it has hitherto 
been. 

In Deerfield as well as in several towns in this vi- 
ointyi there has been of late years oonsiderable quan- 
tities of broom-corn produced. The value of the 
brooms manufactured from this article in Deerfield, was 
»ot long since estimated at $10,990 per annum. 

We had but little time to view the country in the 
Beighborhood of Northampton, as we only arrived there 
the afternoon previous to the cattle show, and the 
weather happened to be unfavorable. We called on 
Wm. CLAaK,£sq.,who, besides being considerably en- 
gaged in agriculture and horticulture, is carrying on a 
large paper manufactory. He showed us some of the 
fittest pears and grapes that we have seen. Mr. C. has 
been greatly instrumental in encouraging improvement 
in husbandry. He originated, we believe, a plan of 
seeding land to grass, which has been, with good sue- 
oese, considerably adopted. Fields occupied ^ith In- 
dian corn are made smooth at the last working, (no 
bills left,) and grass seed sown, and when the com is 
harvested it is cut close to the ground with a hoe. 
The grass gives a good crop the next season. 

Mr. Henry Strong was so kind as to take us in his 
carriage and show us a portion of the large body of 
intervale here. He estimates that there is not less 
than 7,000 acres of this kind of land in this town. Most 
of it is very productive. The lots are not usually di- 
vided by fences — stakes only marking the lines between 
the various owners. Numerous roads or avenues are 
left, so that every lot is readily accessible ; and a ride 
through these beautiful grounds, loaded with the rich- 
est crops of various kinds, is one of the most delight- 
ful that can be imagined. 

A little below Northampton, the river passes be- 
tween two mountains — Mount Holyoke on the east, and 
Mount Tom on the west ,* and at some former period, 
there appears to have been a connecting ridge between 
the two elevations, which has been worn away as the 
river deepened its channel. The barrier to the current 
which existed here, is supposed to have formed a lake 
above the mountains, and occasioned the deposits of 
the broad alluvion which we have described. The 
river until lately, made a remarkable bend at this place, 
ealled the '' ox-bow." The distance round this singu- 
lar turn was between three and four miles, but by cat- 
ting across a nock of land, only about twenty rods in 
width, a comparatively straight current was given to 
the water, and the old channel is filling up, which will 
ftflbrd many acres of excellent land. 

Mr. S. H. Bates, son of the late Hon. Isaac C. 
Bates, has a farm of nearly two hundred acres, most 
of which is excellent land. He was. at the time of 
our visit, engaged in removing and repairing his build- 
ings, some of which had become old and out of order. 
He and Mr. Strong purchased a Hereford yearling 
bull of Mr. Sotham last spring, which bids fair to 
make a first-rate "animal. We have before mentioned* 
that the Hereford bull sent to this country upwards of 
twenty years ago by Admiral Coffin, was kept here 
for several years. 

The village of Northampton has been long and just- 
ly celebrated as one of the pleasantest in New England. 
There are many neat and tasteful residences, and they 
bave generally an agreeable rural air. The " Round 
Hill School,'' once so popular, was located here. A 
'* Hydropathic Hospital" has taken its place. We 
passed through the grounds belonging to the establish* 
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ment. The site overlooks the village, and commands^ 
besides a view of the neighboring towns, Amherst^ 
Hadley, &e., embraoiog extensive landscape scenery,, 
which for beauty and loveliness can hardly be surpassed. 

Farmers Clubs. — Besides a state agricultural so- 
ciety and several county societies, there are in Massa- 
ohasetts many neighborhood associations or clubs, 
whose object is improvemeM i» rural affairs. Most of 
them are sustained with a good deal of spirit, ami thois 
general usefulness is obvious. In Conway-— a town lo-^ 
oated among the hiUs of Franklin county— there is a 
flourishing society of this kind. The members hoUl as 
annual exhibition of iive-stoek, aid agriooltmral aad 
household products. The various crops are examined 
while standing in the field, by eommittees ehosMi far 
the purpose. The olub has been in existenee for sev^ 
eral years, and its favorable effects are seen in the va^ 
rious departments of farming ; animals have been im- 
proved, the yield of crops augmented,* products of 
household manufactare inereased, and their quality im- 
proved, and a liberal and enterprising spirit generally 
infused. 

Amherst, in Hampshire county, has a similar asso* 
oiation. Their show, held at Amherst in Novembtfr 
last, is spoken of as one of much interest — a very 
large number of people having been called together. 
Addresses were delivered by President Hitchcock, df 
Amherst College, and others. 

Comparative advantages ow this Bkcttoit.-** 
£ver since the first settlement of the country, the Coft- 
nectieut valley has been celebrated for its beauty and 
fertility, and from what we have seen, we think it pro- 
bable that, taking into consideration the character of 
the soil, the ease with which it may be worked, the 
variety of productions thnt may be cultivated and wfafob 
find a ready sale at the highest prices — there is no part 
of the country which possesses greater advantages than 
this. Add to this the healthfulness of the climate, the 
excellence of its social and civil institutions, the beauty 
of its scenery, its means of easy communication, and 
other advantages, and where can be found a more 
agreeable or desirable region? 

Farming in 'I'arkey* 

Dr. Davis of South Corolina, at the solicitation of 
the Turkish government, has gone to that country, to 
introduce modern improvements in agriculture. He 
found the only plow used in Turkey, a log, elevated at 
one end on two wheels, shod with iron at the lower 
extremity. Wheat is cut with grass scythes, raked up, 
and then trodden out by horses on the ground. It is 
cleaned by throwing it up in the wind. When ground,, 
there is no separation of bran and flour. 

There is usually no frost till January. 

Under the improved culture given by Dr. Davis, the 
cotton crop is found to do better than in the Southern 
States of the Union. 

Indian corn -was formerly sown broadcast by the 
Turks, and received no cultivation. The ill-success 
of such culture may be easily guessed. Planted in 
rows, and cultivated with the one-horse plow, with 
which the Turks are delighted, it promises to succeed 
finely. 

Sttbsoilino. — The Mark Lane Express notices im- 
provements made on the farm of Lord Stairs, in Wig- 
tonshire. One part was drained, subsoiled, limed, and 
thoroughly pulverized, and then produced forty bushels 
of wheat to the acre, where only twelve were raised 
before. 

* For a notice or the crops of Indian com raited by members of 
this Club, see Mr. Clary's remarks on the di»ciusion in relatioa to 
the '' Proats of Farming," at BosUMii pabUihed in ooclast volimsi 
paffs i06. 
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REMARKS Olf RREERIBTG HORSES— If o. II. 



EDtTOBs o» THB CULTIVATOR — ^In a previous arti- 
tile I iBaisted that each person setting out to breed hor- 
«ea ought, in the first place, to determine which of the 
varioos species he will prodaoe. I intimated that eve- 
ry^breeder shoald aim to produce the hordes most ap- 
proved ia our city markets, because these command the 
highest prices. I also maintained that in breeding 
carriage horses, especially, thorough-bred stallions, of 
the staunohest character, should in all cases be em- 
ployed. My reasons for this opijiion are various. It 
is sufficient here to say, however, that in my juilgmeot, 
from the«e alone can be obtained, with any reasonable 
degret of certainty the peculiar style of horse most 
approved for that department of service. A horse 
uniting force and spirit with docility and good tem- 
per — size and strength with gloss of hair and -symme- 
iry of form, and a prond, lofty carriage with that pe- 
culiarly grace! ul and gliding step that can seldom be 
obtained without " a strain of gentle blood." I also, 
itt my former article made some distinction between a 
staunch thorough-bred, and a mere race horse ] I inti- 
mated that pedigree, however true or high, is not the 
4mly requisite. Substance la indispensMe. This is in- 
dicated by a full round carcase — a deep flank — a wide 
loin, short between joints, a heavy flat bone below the 
knee, and a restless, resolute style of action. 

Admit it all, perhaps the reader will say, but where 
«hall vre find such an one t This, I confess, is not an 
easy question to answer; and perhaps indicates the 
strongest objection to my theory. I freely admit that 
Among all the stallions that 1 have ever seen, I have 
not found one that fully met my standard, in every par- 
ticular ; still I have seen many that approximated it 
sufficiently for all practical purposes, and among these 
I will nan^e. the imported horse *' Consternation,'' that 
obtained i1m first premium of the N. Y. State Agricul- 
tural Society, at its fair held in Utica in the month of 
September, 1845. This horse was imported, and is 
owned by C. T. Albott, Esq., who resides near Rome, 
in Oneida county, N. Y. He lacks that majesty and 
stateliness of figure, that I have described — and a little 
too, of that force and impatience that I so much admire 
in a stallion. But on the other hand, he has remarka- 
4>Ie compactness, and a development of bone and mus- 
cle equal to any thorough-bred horse I ever saw. He is 
short-legged too, and has* a very vigorous and hardy 
appearance. On the whole, I am inclined to think his 
stock will prove eqnal to that of any horse in our coun- 
try. I am very glad to hear that the prejudices at first 
«xisting. among the farmers in the neighborhood of 
Rome, against this horse, on account of his thorough- 
breeding, are fast disappearing as his colts begin to 
develop themselves. I am very glad also to know that 
Mr. Albott I has recently purchased a mare that he 
thinks every way worthy of " Consternation," from 
which he expects to breed elegant carriage horses. — 
Knowing as I do, very intimately, the qualities of the 
mare, I venture to predict for him a degree of success 
<qoite equal to his anticipations. 

In addition to '* Consternation," there is " Pryor " 
jilso J for whom we are indebted to H. S. Randall, Esq. 
'at whose solicitation he was sent to Cortland by his 
owner, Mr. Thompson of Maryland. He is now owned 
by a company of gentlemen at a place called Edmes- 
ton Centre, in Otsego county. *' Pryor," I have never 
seen, but judging from a filly sired by him, which I 
^wn, and from the coiAmvrent testimony of many gen- 
tleman who haire seen him, I cannot doubt that he de- | 



senres all the patronage his owners may desire for 
him. 

" Tornado " is another fine horse. He is owned by 
Mr. Long of Washington county, and received the first 
premium at the recent fair ot the N.Y. State Agricul* 
tural Society at Saratoga. In some respects he is de- 
cidedly the noblest horse I ever saw. His attitudes 
are superb — his body, neck, head, eye and ear are ad- 
mirable — he fails sadly, however, in his fore leg below 
tlTe knees especially in the back sinews and pastern— 
his color also is too light; indicating to me a slight de- 
licacy of constitution, or a little over-fineness of breed- 
ing. Still, he is truly a fine horse. Besides these, I 
have heard flattering accounts of *' Homblower," near 
Batavia,* also, of his half-brother "Fiddler," now is 
Orange county. Yet after all, it must be admitted that 
first-rate, thorough-bred horses are so- scarce in our 
country, that it is difl^ult and expensive to procure 
their services. There is no reason why this should be 
so, except that hitherto they have not been properly 
appreciated by our farmers. There are but few men 
in our country who make the science of breeding a stu- 
dy — very few, even who have much pride about it.— 
Most farmers content themselves with the horse nearest 
to them, provided he is of good size and color, and his 
owner will insure a foal for three or five dollars. No 
wonder therefore, that " dunghills " should be so plen- 
ty and thorough- breds so scarce. 

In many sections, however, this indifference is pass- 
ing away. Farmers are beginning to see that it is 
more profitable to raise the very best horses; though the 
first expenditure be double — or treble even. That the 
most profitable horse to breed from is the one that offers 
the greatest certainty of producing a first rate foal 
every year, though his services may cost ten dollars in- 
stead of three. I am confident that, as this opinion 
prevails, thorough -breds will multiply, for there really is 
but little certainty in breeding from any other than a 
thorough-bred stallion. 

I am well aware that there is a prejudice against 
thorough-breds to be overcome. This prejudice has 
arisen, partly from the false pretensions to thorough- 
breedtng set up by many that are not more than a 
quarter or one-eighth in the blood. But milch more 
from the fact, that the thorough-breds heretofore intro- 
duced into our country have been quite unworthy re- 
presentatives ' of their species — being, for the most 
part, little, gaunt, spindle-legged animals, that in con- 
sequence of some defect of constitution, or over-fine- 
ness of breeding, have broken down in training, and 
been sold for a song. Farmers do not generally know 
the fact, that the genuine, old fashioned thorough-bred 
horse, possesses greater power of endurance, greater 
energy, and in proportion to his weight of body, a 
greater development of bone and muscle than any spe- 
cies of horse in existence. 

But I have promised to say something about saddle 
horses, trotting horses, and draught horses. 

A truly elegant ai^d valuable saddle horse cannot be 
obtained without breeding" him expressly for that pur- 
pose. . He should be at least three- parts bred, and 
should be used under the saddle exclusively. But as 
the demand for these horses is not great, I can hardly 
commend them to the attention of breeders. 

Trotting horses are in far greater demand, and al- 
ways bring a high price. It is very profitable to breed 
them. They are of all shapes — all sizes — all species. 
Some have sprung from Canadian crosses; some from 
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WATER RAMS. 

A SUPERIOR article of Water-Rams for sale. Price 916 
to tl8. A. B. ALLEN tc Co., 187 Water^sl., N- Y. 
Jan. 1— 2t. 

WANTED TO PURCHASE 

SOME superior Potato Onions, for seed'; any person having from 
five to tweniy bushels (or sale, will find a customer, by apply- 
ing, (if by letter, poat-paie,)to CHARLES SPRAlTT, Utica. 
Jan. 1^8t.* 

NEW AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

SAMUEL C. HILLS, No 189 Waier-sL, New York, offers for 
sate Prouty^s Plows and Horse Rakes, Wilkinson's Harrows, 
Com Mills, Com Shellers, Straw Cutters, Horse Powers, Churns, 
Grain Cradles, Sc)'the8, Hoes, Rakes, Ac, &c. 

Piatents secured upon moderate termS) and patent articles and 
rights bought and sold on commission. 
New-York, Jan. 1, 1848— 3t. 



SPRING WHEAT AND RYE. 
CUPERIOR ifpring Wheat for sale at fS per bushel. Srn'ng Rye 
*^ at #1.75 per Dushel. Also a complete assortment of Field and 
Garden Seeas of all kinds principally grown, and nut up expressly 
for use. A. B. ALLEN k. Co., 187 Water St., N. Y. 
Jaw. 1— 2t. 

SCIONS FOR WINTER GRAFTING. 

TVM. R. PRINCE k Co., sole proprietors of the Linnean Bo- 
^ lanic Garden and Nurseries, and oC (A« only extensive specimen 
grounds of bearing Fruit Trees on this island^ will supply scions at 
the following rates, and their accuracy is ezpresitly guaranteed. 

For not less than fony varieties that are priced at ordinary rates 
in our Catalogues, 95 cents per parcel, or fiAy cents per dozen. 

New varieties priced over 50 cents in our catalogues, will be 
charged the same per parcel as for a tree. 

Plentiful well known varieties, will be supplied at #20, down to 
•10 per 1000. according to quantity and variety. 

Scions of all Trees and shrubs that grow firom cuttings will be 
■applied at proportionate rates. 

Flushing, Jan. 1st, 1S48.— It. 

TAR PAINT AND LIME. 

TAR PAINT for sale at the Albany Gas Works : A Mry 
article for covering barns, &c- 
LIME for sale at the Albany Gas Works, cAscqi. 
OOLI-OC* 



TO AMATEURS OF THE VINE. 

ALL PERSONS who poaseas one or more niw and truif v^su* 
bis varieties of the native Grapes, either tvildings or seedlings 
of their own growing, are solicited to send a well-rooted vine, vt 
some scions, well packed witli swamp moss around the roots, to 
the subscriber, by Express or otlierU'ise, directed to 206 Broadway, 
New-York, and to statfc what they desire as a rcciprotnty. 
Jn». 1— It. WM. K. PRINCE. 

TO NURSERYMEN AND GARDENERS. 
'T^HE subscriber, intending to change his business and remove to 
-*- another state, offers for sale at bis Nursery, near Norristowib 
Pa., hi9 slock of FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES, GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS, &c., at a low rate. 

For particulars address PERCIVAL NICHOLS, Norristowa, 
Montgomery Co.. Pa. 

Dec. 11th, 1^47— lt» " 

AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS FOR SALE. 
UORSE POWERS.—Taplin & Eddy's Circular Horse Powers. 
^'- Price, #60 to 975 ; Wheeler & Whitman's Endless Chain do., 
single-borse, #75 ; double-horse, flOU ; Trimble's, Warren's, and 
Child's Cast-iron do., S50 to f 75. 

GRAIN THRESHERS— Wheeler's Thresher at 925; ditto 
with Separator, 885 ; Taplin k. Eddy's Thresher, #40 ; Trimble's 
and Warren's do., #25 ; Whitman's and Pitts' Thresher, with 
Separator and Cleaner, for one or two horses, #100. Pitu' Tnrstb- 
er, Separator, Cleaner, and Horse-powerj complete, fiiOO. 

CORN SHELLERS.— Corn Bheliers to work by baud or other 
power. Price. #3 to #5a 

8TRAW CUTTERS.— Straw Cutters of various kinds, to work 
by hand or other power. Price., from #3 to #40. 

GRAIN MILLS.— Grain Mills to work by hand or other power. 
Price, from #5 to #30. Do. of Burr Stone, irom #50 to #125. 

CORN AND COB CRUSHERS.— These grind corn and cobi 
together Price, #35 to #50. 

i^PICE AND COFGEE MILLS^Sereral of these are of a 
new and superior kind. Price, from #2 to #10. 

FLOWS, for the South and North.— Superior Plows of Tarions 
kinds for sod and stubble land, from one-horse to six bone 
draft. Also, the Scotch Iron, Centre -Draft, Self-Sharpening, 
Side-Hill, Wet Meadow, Double Mould Board, Paring, and .Sab* 
soil plows, with common or patent dial clevis. Price from #2 to 
#90. The Woods of the above plows are of choice white oak, and 
got out by patent machinery. Tlie castings are of the best kind. 

Also a complete bssortment < f all kinds of Agricultural and Hor- 
ticultural Implemeuu, Field and Garden Seeds. 

A. B. ALLEN & Co., 187 Water«st , N. Y. 

Jan. 1— 2t. 

HORSE POWER, THRESHER, AND CORN 
SHELLER DEPOT. 
QRDERS for the '' Warren's and Trimble's best two and four 
^ Horse Powers and Threshers," Hand llireshers, Waterman's 
Com Shellers, and other Agricultural Machinery, at wholesale an4 
retail, will continue to l>e promptly attended to, as brreiofore, by 
the subscribers at No. 5 Burling Slip, and 120 Pearl-si., New- York 
city. Nov. 1, 1847.— 8l JAAIES PLANT & Co.^ 

SYRACUSE NURSERY. 

THE subscribers would call the attention of the public to their 
extensive and well selected assortment of Fruit and Ornamen- 
tal Trees, consisting of 

S200,000 Grafted Apple Trees, from 1 to 5 years' growth, 60,000 
fit which are from 6 to 9 feet high ; 3 to 5,0U0 of the celebrated 
Northern Spy, 4 to 8 feet high, can be supplied without extim 
charge to those ordering other varieties. 

6 lo 8,000 Pear Trees, 4 to 7 feet high. 

A few hnndred of the Onondaga, ana Van Mon's Leon L« 
Clerc, (very thrifty,) can be supplied, of one iiud two years' growth, 
from 50 cts. to #1.00 each. 

1,000 Cherry Trees, 6 to feet high. 

10 to 15,000 Peach Trees, of the best early varieiics, thrifty an4 
free from disease. ^ 

Aprici'ts and Nectarines^ a good supply. 

3 to 500,000 Apple Seedlings, from two to three years old, and 
unusually large. 

Also, a large quantity of Horse Chestnut, ^ilanthus, and Monn- 
thin Asii, of extra size, and good form, together with all the desi- 
rable varieties of the Grape. 

All post-tiaid communications and orders containing remittan- 
ces, promptly attended to. THORP k SMITH. 

Syracuse, N. V., Nov 1— flt. 
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CONDUCTED BY J. J. THOMAS. 



^ 0owning'8 Froits and Frnit Tiees* 

WITH COLORED PLATE8. 

This is truly a splendid and valuable work. It con- 
stains seventy colored plates, "with representations of 
«ighty-six diflferent varieties of fruit. BettnXttn of 
these are apples ; tioenfy-/our, pears ^ <toen/y, cherries; 
<wo, apricots; seventeen^ plums; ^Aree, peaches; one, 
raspberry; and one stra^vberry. They are the finest 
«tyle of lithographic prints, colored by hand. In nearly 
aU cases, they are remarkably accurate delineations of 
nature ; and they have the excellence of being entirely 
>free from the over*coIoring which is so prevalent among 
illoBtrated vrorks of the kind. Gorgeous daubings of 
the most brilliant paints, are infinitely inferior to the 
softened lights and shades of the skilful copier of na- 
ture. As paintings, however, they will not take the 
highest rank; neither indeed should they; for in that 
case it would be necessary to represent them in too 
strong a light, relieved by too heavy shades, to be well 
adapted to close viewing, as in a book held in the hand. 
The light and shade is mild, so that the true colors of 
the specimens are not obscured by heavy shadows. 

There is much uniformity in the excellence of the 
coloring throughout the volume — the accuracy with 
which the peculiar shade of color, of nice distinctive 
tint of each variety is given, in most cases, is admira- 
ble; yet in the copy before us, we are particularly 
pleased with the figure of the Columbia, Lawrence's 
Favorite, and Duane*s purple plums, the Bilboa and 
Marie Louise pears; and that of the FastolfT raspberry 
is extremely fine and natural, the soft pulpy juiciness 
of the berries being quite conspicuous. On the other 
hand; we should regard the figures of the Blood good 
and Bezi de la Motte pears, and Bullock's pippin, 
though good pictures, as of a greener hue than is 
usually found in the real specimens. The drawing of 
Baumann's May, appears to have been made from an 
immature specimen ; — when fully ripe, this cherry is 
nearly black, and comparatively round and plump, the 
angles disappearing as it ripens. The Seckel pear 
hardly exhibits enough of the brownish russet which 
marks this variety. The Winter Nelis, also, we should 
think, should be more generally overspread with the 
russet streaks, found on the average of specimens. 

In addition to the plates, this volume has all the out- 
line figures, and all the corrections of the seventh com- 
mon edition. The typogranhy and binding are of the 
liighest order ; and the work taken altogether is unsur- 
passed. We should have been glad if the binder had 
relieved us from the necessity of so frequent a resort 
to the paper-knife. 

Quince Stocks for Pears. 

Much attention has been lately directed towards the 
use of the quince as stocks for the pear. The former 
opmion, of the extremely short duration of pear trees 
on the quince, seems to have been in part, founded in 
error. The late 8. G. Perkins of Brookline, Mass., 
had perfectly healthy and productive trees, which had 
been transplanted more than twenty years. T. Rivers 
states that at the celebrated Chiswick Garden, Eng- 
land, there are trees twenty-five years old, which are 
" pictures of good health and fertility." And we are 
assured on good authority that in Germany there are 
healthy trees of far greater duration. 

A great advantage in the use of the quince stock, is 
early productiveness, only two or three years being 



required from the time of grafting before the tree 
commences bearing. Another, is the little room they 
occupy, from the character of dwarfs which they as- 
sume, and they may be planted within ten feet of each 
other. Hence they are admirably adapted to limited 
gardens, wliere it is desired to cultivate for crops the 
intervening soil; for branching within a foot of the^ 
ground, and rising only eight or ten feet high, they 
shade the surface and exhaust the earth but slightly. 
They, however, need a rich soil and good cultivation^ 
and are hence unfit for the grassy orchard, where such 
treatment is not given. And yet we can by no means 
say that they are not in some localities, well adapted 
for market products; for an eminent English cultivator, 
T. Rivers, of Sawbridgeworth, who has had abundant 
experience in their cultivation, had last summer a 
plantation of no less than 1500 trees of the Louise 
Bonne de Jersey alone, for supplying the London mar- 
ket, and intended the past autumn, to increase the 
number to 3000. 

All pears, it is well known, do not succeed equally 
well when treated in this way. A large portion of tho 
varieties appear to be but little changed in sizo and 
quality; but a few are vastly improved, and on the 
the other hand some do not succeed at all, when graft- 
ed or budded directly upon the quince. Experiments 
are much needed; and with the hope of encouraging 
their increase, a few results, with some of the most cO' 
lebrated varieties, are given. 

The Duckesse d? JlngouUme has long been known to 
be incomparably improved on quince, and its edlture at 
present is hardly attempted by good cultivators on the 
pear. Beurri Diel is much higher flavored; Rivers 
says " this pear seldom ripens well on the pear stock; 
on the quince the fruit are larger, more handsome, oJT 
perfect flavor, and they invariably ripen well." He 
also states the following fact relative to the Beurri <r 
^remberg : — '* Of this, I ate my best specimens about 
the middle of last April; they were vinous, juicy and de- 
licious, from plants on the quince. Specimens fron> 
plants on the pear stock, kept only till the end of Feb* 
ruary." It has also been found in this country to suc- 
ceed finely on the quince. Of the Glout Morceau his 
report is highly favorable: — " Grows freely on the pear 
stock and blooms freely; but seldom bears any clear 
fruit ; they are generally full of spots, and often do not 
ripen at all kindly. On the quince stock it bears clear 
handsome fruit, which invariably ripen, and are very 
highly flavored." M. P. Wilder, of Boston, says^ 
'* Few varieties succeed so well on the quipce as the 
Glout Morceau; a tree of which, in my own ground, 
annually produces a barrel of large, perfect fruit. In 
growth, it is more luxuriant on theqtiince." Manning 
says of the Easter Beurri, " it bears abundant crops, 
grafted either on the pear or quince;" but Rivers as* 
sorts that ''on the pear stock [in open ground] it is a 
most crab-like pear^ bearing but very seldom and never 
ripening; on the quince it bears well, is of high flavor 
and always ripens in April and May; it is, however^ 
inclined to be gritty at the core, the only pear I have 
found to be so on quince stock." This unfavorable 
report of the Easter Beurr6, when on pear roots, 
wo fear will be found to apply to a considerable ex- 
tent in most localities here. It is on this account that 
M. P. Wilder excludes it from his list of the '* five best 
winter pears " in the Horticulturist ; although he re- 
marks it succeeds better on tho quince. A writer in 
the Prairie Farmer states, however, that he has found 
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trees of this variety nsuatly liable to be broken off by 
wind at the juncture of the quince and pear. Of the 
Wilkinson, Manning remarks, " If grafted on the 
>4)nincei it is smaller, more prolific, higher flavored, and 
a brighter red oheek, than if grafted on the pear stock.'' 
A remarkable change for the better was found by T. 
Rivers to take place in the Fortunes y which was " a 
perfect crab '' from trees on the pear stock, but very 
melting and juicy, and a good pear on the quince. The 
JargoneiU and Posse Coimar were both found by this 
distinguished cultivator, to be greatly improved in qua- 
lity. No variety however, appears to be more at home 
on the quince than the Louise Bonne of Jersey , whe- 
ther in this country or in England. '' This,'' says 
Rivers, '* of all the pears I know, is most benefitted 
by working on the quince. My specimen tree, on a 
pear stock, now twelve years old, has scarcely borne 
a dozen good clear fruit, and some standards of nearly 
twenty years growth canker at the tips of their shoots, 
imd their fruit is, in most seasons, spotted emd mis- 
shapen. On the quince how different ! I have trees 
from three to five years old; full of fruit, and these 
have hitherto every season been large, remarkably high 
colored, beautiful, and of the highest flavor.'' Chee- 
per Newhall, of Dorchester, Mass. states, that while 
the While Doyenne succeeds well at that place on 
quince, it is worthless on pear stock; the Madeleine 
is fine on its own roots, but crs^cks, and is astringent 
and worthless on the quince. The Golden Beurre of 
Bilboaj according to J. M. Ives, of Salem, succeeds 
well on a quince stock, growing ^' large and beautiful." 
Besides these varieties already named on the autho- 
rity of T. Rivers, as being improved on the quince, he 
gives the names of the following in his article on this 
subject in the Gardener*s Chronicle, from which the 
preceding remarks have been quoted: — 

Crassanei 



Beurre d* AmalU, 

^ Aniuiaa, 

" de Capiaomont, 
Bonchretien, Williama', 
ChauoMNitelie, 
Citron de« Carmes, 
Cot mar, 

Coimar d^Arembeiy, 
Conite de Lamy, 



Doyenne Grit, 

White, 
rncheate d'OrleaiM, 
Forelle, or Trout Pear, 
Franc Real, Summer, 
Gratioli o( Jersey, 
King Edwanb'. 



In the same article, the following are given as not 
succeeding well on the quince; unless double worked, 
which is done by budding or grafting some freely grow- 
ing variety on the quince, and then re- grafting the 
** refractory sort " into the pear-shoot thus obtained. 



Bergamot, Autumn* 
** Gausel't, 

Baorre Bow, 
'* Raiiz, 
Broom Park, 
Brongbam, 
Crasmne, Altborpf 
'• Winter, 
Bunmorvj 

Haeon'a incomparable, 
Ijiconnuei Van Moia, 175. 



Jean de Witte, 
Marie Ix>oise, 
MiHiarch. Kni^ts*, 
Nelis, Winter, 
Ne plus Meuris, 
Saiui'Marc, 
Seekel, 
SuffMk Thora, 
Th<imp8on^8, 
Urbaniste. 



second or unfavorable list ; M. P. Wilder however, r^ 
marks that its growth is stronger on the quince to whicfh 
it seems well adapted. The Beurr^ Boso is widely 
known to be of difficult growth on the quince; Rivera 
says it is *' exceedingly refractory," — and that he 
doubts its success when double- worked. J. M. Ives of 
Salem, states, however, in the Horticulturist , that be 
has grown this pear directly on quince for many years, 
and that it grows luxuriantly, but bears poorly ; but 
that when double- worked it doe? admirably. 

It is hardly necessary in this article, to remark th«C 
the common quince is of too slow growth for pear 
stocks; the variety known as the Portugal Quince, or 
some other equally vigorous, being necessary. 

To insure safety from the borer, S. 6. Perkins htA 
his quince-rooted pears examined regularly twioe tt 
year, once early in summer, and once at mid-antnmn^ 
hi« gardener going over six or seven hundred trees w 
a day — a oomparatively light task. 



Graft iDg. 



The object of this double workmg is to enable al' 
theae vasieties to partake of the improvement wrought 
in their quality by working on quinoe. 

There itre a few varieties, in which, we perceive 
" doctors disagree," probably from a diflerence in cli- 
mate and other influences, and which would seem to 
indicate that a successful trial on quince in one country 
dr region, may not certainly prove its fitness for another. 
For instance, — the Citron des Carmes (or Madeleine) 
if named in the first list, as among pears improved on 
the quinoe, althoagh Cheever Newhall of Mass. found 
H ** astringent and worthless " when so treated. — 
Again, — Williams' Bonohretien (or Bartlett) is named 
in the same favorable list; bat in Manning's Fruit 
Book, (p. 43,) this variety is cited as an example of 
pears which do not thrive well directly upon the quince. 
On the other hand the Winter Nelis is plaoed in the 



Since root-grafting has been so generally adopted for 
the propagation of the apple, a saving of valuable time 
is elTected by performing the work within doors during 
the latter part of winter. It is hardly necessary here 
to repeat the directions so often given for this opera- 
tion, yet a few hints may be of use to some. After 
many years trial, we are satisfied that the application 
of small wax plasters, closely bound, is far more cer- 
tainly followed by success, than their omission, or the 
mere use of tow ligatures. In some seasons, the dif- 
ference may not be strikingly apparent; but in others^ 
the losses from the neglect of the wax, will more thaa 
triple those with its use. Whip grafting, with tongues^ 
being usually adopted, the tongues should be of suffi- 
cient size and thickness to interlock with firmness, re- 
quiring considerable force to separate them. Hence 
large roots, and thrifty, well ripened scions, areJndia- 
pensable. From repeated observation, it also appears, 
that grafted roots succeed decidedly better in soils with 
a considerable portion of clay, or in strong loams, than 
in lighter soils, and especially those of a gravelly na- 
ture. Where portions of the root six inches long, or 
nearly the whole roct of a single tree are used, the 
growth is better or more certain than when cut into 
smaller parts. In packing them away in boxes, after 
having been grafted, wet saw-dust will be found moat 
convenient, being much lighter and more portable than 
sand, and quite equal in other respects. 

Grafting the cherry can hardly be done too early. 
The writer has never succeeded better, (losing scaroe- 
ly a graft in a hundred,) than when the work has been 
done while the snow yet remained on the ground, using 
a furnace or chafin<; dish to soften the wax. It is im- 
portant also that the plum be grafted before tho 
swelling of the buds. 

In all kinds of grafting, it is very essential that tho 
freshly cut faces of the graft and stock be brought into 
as close and perfect contact as po«sible, that the sap 
and juices may uninterruptedly pass from one to tho 
other. Hence a sharp knife, to make a smooth, clear 
face on each, becomes indispensable. In cleft- grafting, 
however, (a mode which has some advantages over all 
others,) as it has been usually performed, the rough, 
split surface of the stock comes in contact with the 
graft, and the union is imperfect. We notice in the 
last number of the Horticulturist, a description of a 
newly invented implement, called the Stock-Splitter, to 
obviate this difficulty. It makes a smooth, clear cut, 
through the bark and wood together, without splitting 
the surface, and besides being more expeditious, forma 
a more perfect fit between the two united parts. Thi« 
implement is highly commended by the editor of tho 
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Hortioalturist ; and the writer 
e&n also add his testimony in 
its favor, having for many years 
used one of precisely similar 
operation, bat of mnch simpler 
construction , and which was 
figured and described in the 
Fruit Guitarist. As it appears 
never to have been much used, 
we append a figure and descrip- 
tion for the benefit of our rea- 
ders. The thin cutting blade 

A, is about two and a half in- 
ches long, set back at an angle 
of a hundred and twenty de- 
grees with the shaft and handle 

B, which moves it as a lever, 
in cutting; and when shut, 
reaches the concave bed or 
groove, sheathed with leather, 
in the wooden piece, C. These 
two pieces, with the connecting pivot, constitute the 
whole implement. The angle which the blade forms 
with the handles, causes an oblique or tawing motion 
to the edge of the blade, which renders it far more ef- 
fective in cutting, than the one described in the Horti- 
culturist, where the blade acts directly, not obliquely, 
by means of a lever and wheel. This tool is used in 
catting off the heads of the stocks, preparatory to 
grafting, as well as in forming the slit of the graft; and 
the quickness and ease with which a tree an ^ inch or 
more in diameter is severed at one stroke at right an- 
gles, is astonishing to one who first tries it — a slight 
pressure with the left hand against the top of the tree 
being given at the same time. A blacksmith will make 
the blade in half an hour, and another hour's work will 
complete the implement. The writer has used one ex- 
tensively for a dozen years, and it will apparently last 
as much longer, without any repair. 



StoA'SpUtur—Fig. 17. 



Early Froits* 



The Primordian and Cherry Plums. — The value 
of very early fruit is indicated by the eagerness with 
which the first ripening specimens are plucked from the 
early trees, or the high prices which such fruit always 
commands in market. A variety, even if second or 
third-rate in quality, becomes desirable, if but a few 
days in advance of all other sorts. There are. we be- 
lieve, no plums which nearly approach in early matu- 
rity the two we have here figured. 

The White Primordian, Jaune Hativef or Early 
Yellow J appears to have been much underrated, or at 
any rate, its merits entitle it to a far more extensive 
cultivation. It appears to bo the earliest known vari- 
ety ; its quality is good, certainly equal to some later 
ones, whose large size and showy appearance have 
given them a high reputation ; and it is a most abun- 
dant bearer. The tree is of slender and slow growth, 
and of rather difficult propagation, which is perhaps 
one reason it is rarely to be found in nurseries.* With 
this exception, it appears to be quite superior to the 
Cherry plum — it grcally excels it in productiveness. 
Fully grown trees are usually loaded with as heavy a 
crop as the branches can bear. 

The fruit is small, the figure indicating the size of an 
average specimen, somewhat obovate, slightly marked, 
surface smooth, greenish yellow at first, becoming a 
fine clear yellow when fully ripe; stalk half an inch 
long, slender, downy, in a very narrow rather deep 
cavity; fiesh yellow, moderately juicy, delicate in tex- 

* It may he poBsiblo that this plam does noi succeed so well in 
other places as in Wevteni New- York, to which these remarks 





Primordian. Cksrry Plum, 

ture, of a very pleasant sweet (no acidity) but not 
high flavor; stone small, parting freely from the flesh. 
Branches slender, quite downy. It ripens at or a little 
before the usual time of wheat harvest, or in the early 
part of 7 mo. (July.) 

The Cherrt Plum, Early Scarlet^ or Myroholan^ 
is rather smaller than the Primordian, and just percep« 
tibly later; the tree is a freer grower, and the fruit 
more showy, but in all other particulars it is inferior. 
It is nearly round, color bright red, flesh greenish yellow, 
very juicy, rather coarser in texture than the Primor- 
dian, subacid, pleasant flavor, but not rich. It ripens 
during the latter part of wheat harvesting. Under or- 
dinary management, it is so poor a bearer as to be 
scarcely worth cultivating, even by the amateur; bat 
we are informed in the Horticulturist, that Samuel 
Reeve, of New- Jersey, raises abundant crops every 
year, by retarding the luxuriant growth of the tree by 
transplanting them every five or six years; and hence 
root-pruning is recommended for the same purpose. 
There are some doubts, however, whether over-luxuri- 
ance is always the cause of its sterility, as old trees, 
growing in western New- York, as they advanced^ in 
age and decreased in thrifty growth, still remained 
nearly barren. 

Profits of Orchards. 

The past 'season has been remarkable for the ine- 
quality of the apple crop ; for while in some parts of 
the country it has been a total failure, in others, or- 
chards have been uncommonly productive. Perhaps no 
where have they yielded more abundantly than in the 
western part of Wayne County, New- York, and the 
adjacent region. The following are not extraordi- 
dinary examples, and all occurring within about one 
mile of the residence of the writer. On one farm, 
one acre of ground is occupied chiefly with large trees 
of the Rhode Island Greening. The product was two 
hundred barrels, after reserving a sufficient quantity for 
domestic use. The price was sixty- two and a-half 
cents per barrel, and the aggregate amount one hun* 
dred and twenty-five dollars. Deducting twenty-five 
dollars for picking and carting to market oxk the Erie 
canal, which is more than the actual cost, we have 
one hundred dollars the nett proceeds of a single acre. 
It would require but a small farm, at this rate, to yield 
a greater revenue, than the salary of the Governor of 
the State. 

On another farm, half a mile distant, there are four 
and a-half acres of orchard, with vacancies nearly 
equal to one acre. The proprietor soM six himdred 
and fifty barrels, for four hundred and six dollars, be- 
sides reserving a supply for his own use ; which is very 
near the amount per acre in the former instance. Ia 
this orohard. one tree of the Rhode Island Greening| 
bore forty bushels ; and two neighbors had each a tree 
of the same variety, the crop from each exceeding for« 
ty bushels, or ten dollars per tree. 
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Snoh profitable returns have caased a great^ variety 
of new orohards to be set out, in addition to many 
within a year or two past. But the market will not 
be soon glutted ; for while a few only keep their new- 
ly planted orchards well manured, cultivated, the soil 
mellow, and the earth round the trees entirely free 
from grass, weeds, or any sown crop ; the great majo- 
rity plant out their trees in meadows, pastures or grain 
fields, to be overrun with grass and weeds. A hill of 
corn thus treated would produce nothing; and the young 
trees, (which require as good treatment as corn,) 
make but little growth, if indeed they happen to live 
through the treatment they receive. Thus, instead of 
yielding a profitable return, as they might do in five 
years, they are not likely to bear much in less than 
fifteen or twenty. It is true that many who pursue 
this course, are not aware of the disadvantages under 
which they are working; although they expend twen- 
ty-five or thirty dollars for trees, they " can't any how 
afibrd '' to take an agricultural or horticultural paper, 
which would show them a better way. This is, em- 
phatically, wasting at the bung, in oraer to save at the 
tap. 

White- wash on Frnlt Trees. 

A. J. DowzriNO and others, have given it as their 
opinion, that an injurious effect is produced on fruit 
trees by the sun's rays, when they strike the body and 
limbs with direct force, while the sap is frozen, or when 
there are sudden changes from cloud to sunshine. The 
writer has not had sufficient opportunity for compari- 
son to form a positive opinion in the case ; but as it 
has been suggested that the application of white-wash 
to trees, would have the efiect to refract the rays of 
the sun, and thus prevent the heat being conomunicated 
to the trunk and branches, it is proper to notice any 
experiments which have a bearing on the subject. 

In the January number of the Horticulturitt, the 
editor states that he took two thermometers, which 
agreed perfectly; and to the bulb of one of them he'ap- 
plied a thick coating of white- wash and allowed it to 
become dr^; the other was left as usual. The result 
is given as follows: 

*' After being exposed for an hour to the full sun- 
shine, the naked thermometer indicated 97^ — the ther- 
mometer with the white-washed bulb only 79^ — being 
a difierenoe of 18»." 



The Colambia Pear. 

Will you or some of your readers give through the 
Cfvltivatorf the history of the Columbia or Columbian 
Yirgalieu pear? — its history, good qualities, size and 
time of ripening. Also why it is, that when we have 
such pears as the Dix, Marie Louise, Danmore, &c. 
we so rarely see their names in the list of the bett, I 
tan well aware that the largest is not always the best, 
but I should think they ought to take the preference 
when they are equal in fiavor and productiveness. 

Thos. R. Peck. 

Wett Bloomfleld, Ontario Co., N. Y. 

A. J. DowiriNO, in his Fruits and Frtnt Treet, says 
of the Columbia — ** This splendid American pear is 
one of the most excellent qualities, and will we think, 
become more generally popular than any other early 
winter fruit. It is large, handsome, very productive, 
and has a rich, sugary fiavor, resembling, but often 
•urpaasing, that of the Beurrd Diel. The original 
tree grows on the farm of Mr. Cassbr, in Westchester 
•flonty, 13 miles from New- York." It is spoken of as 
very productive. It is described in the work above re- 
fisrred to as follows : 

*^ Fruit large, regularly formed, obovate, usually a 
little oblong, wid always broadest in the middle. Skin 



smooth and fair, pale green in the autumn, but when 
ripe, of a fine golden yellow, with occasionally a soft 
orange tinge on its cheek, and dotted with small gray 
dots. Stalk more than an inch long, slender, slightly 
curved, placed towards one side of the narrow depres- 
sion. Calyx of medium size, partially open, set in a 
very shallow basin. Flesh white, not very finegrained, 
but melting, juicy, with a sweet, rich and excellenti 
aromatic fiavor. November to January." 

Select Varieties of Fruit. 

In the November number of the Horticulturist, the 
editor gives the following lists of fruits, *^ unimpeaoh- 
ably good in all soils" — " which have won a large voi€ 
by their uniformity of character:" 

Apples— 9 varistUs. 
Earlf Hanrestf Baldwiii, 

Earljr Strawberry, Ladies' Sweeting, 

Williaou' Favorite, Rhode Island Greening, 

Oravensiein, Rozbuiy RotMC 

Porter, 

Peara — 9 varieties. 
Bartleit, Louiae Bonne de Jersey, 

Beurrtt Bosc, Seckel, 

Dix, Btfurre d'Aremberg, 

Fondante d'Aatomne, Winter Nelie. 

Gray Doyennot 

jnwns — 8 varieties. 
Bleecker't Gage, Jefferson, 

Coe's Golden Drtip, Lawrence's Favorite, 

Diapree Rooge, Smith's Orleans, 

Green Gage, Parple Favorite. 

Cherries — 8 varieties. 
Bauman's May, Downton, 

Black Tartarian, Bigarreau, 

Black Eagle, Elton, 

Downer's Late, Mayduke. 

Fsaekes^B varieties. 
Eariy York, Bergen's Yellow, 

George IV, Royal George, 

Grosee Mignonne, Oldmixon Freestone, 

Coolidge's Favorite. Large White Cling. 

Apricots — Moorpark, Breda. 
iV«efarui««— -Elruge, Early Violet 
We believe the preceding list to be nearly as perfect 
as can be furnished with the present amount of expe- 
rience in this country. Such fine varieties as the New- 
town pippin, Fall pippin, and the White Doyenn6 pear, 
are rejected because tbey do not succeed universally. 
Perhaps further trial will compel the rejection on the 
same grounds of one or two others; the Gray Doyen n6, 
for instance, although succeeding well in the Eastern 
States ahd England, cracks badly at Cleaveland in 
Ohio, according to Dr. Kirtland and F. R. Elliott ; and 
the Baldwin apple grown at Cleaveland, we are also 
informed is affected with bitter rot. A more exten- 
sive trial of the Jefferson plum throughout this country, 
would more perfectly settle its claim to uniform exeef- 
lence. This select list, however, is tmquestionably the 
best which has yet appeared. 

White Black-berry. 

J. H. Young, of Brunswick, Pa., sends the follow- 
ing account of a white black-berry he has found. We 
have heard of a similar fruit in several localities, oaa 
of which is Stephentown, Rensselaer Co., N. Y. 

^' If I am not mistaken, I have discqvered a new 
berry. ) I have inquired and searched extensively, and 
have foimd nothing like it. It is a white blaek-berry! 
I propose to name it the white-berry. The bush resem* 
bles the coounon black-berry, JRubue villoitu ; but th« 
berry is larger and sweeter, and when fully ripe has 
the color of the white rasp-berry. It tastes like the 
black-berry, only *^much more so," — as the man said 
of the cauliflower, when comparing it with cabbage. 
If this species of berry has been described by natural- 
ists, please inform your readers accordingly. I for« 
bear a more particular description until I shall have 
ascertaioed that fact. It may turn out at last to be 
well known in some other localities, and to nave beee 
noticed by botanists under a name not familiar to me." 
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IVCir-TORK STATE AGRIClJIiTURAIi SOCIETT. 



Tm annoal meeting of this Society was held in this 
«i^ on the 19th and 20th of last month. The session 
was commenced at the Assembly Chamber at 12 o'- 
clock on the 19th — the President of the Society, Geo. 
Vail, Esq. in the Chair, and Benj. P. Johnson, Esq. 
SMretary. 

After the meeting was organized, and an opportnni- 
tv eiered to all who desired, to become members of 
tke Society, Mr. Johnson read the annual report of 
the Executive Committee, detailing their labors for the 
pest year, which was accepted, and approved. 

Hr. J. 'M'D. M'Inttre, the treasurer, then read 

kie annual report. The following balance sheet shows 

tke condition of the financial affairs of the society : — 

BsiftiM* from Imt report and receipt! from varUnu foar- 

ee« during the year, ....$d,457 10 

Msbareemenu daring the year : — 

nrcminms paid, #2.966 73 

Ineidental ezprnaes, 614 78 

Ubrary. 61 23 

Byariee, »47 27 

Bxpentoi, 1846, 312 88 

Other ezpensee, 647 75 

ImwtedUt Oct. iMt, 1,000 00 

-! 5 650 63 

Balaneeoo hand, 806 56 

#0 457 19 
The PRESIDENT stated that the permanent fand of 
tke society now amounted to $8,000. 

Mr. L. F. Allen, of Black Rock, said, it would be 
reeoHected that at the last annual meeting, he had 
■obmitted an amendment to the constitution of the so- 
ciety, rendered necessary by the change in the consti- 
tution of the State. He moved to substitute judicial 
districts instead of Senate districts, as it now read. — 
ft was a mere matter of form. The amendment was 
egreed to. 

Mr. T. Smith, of Schoharie, offered a resolution 
providing that a committee of three from each judicial 
dKatrict, be selected by the members from each district, 
to report the names of officers for the ensuing year, 
and to recommend the place of holding the next fair. 
Mr. Geddes, of Onondaga, gave notice that at the 
■ext annual meeting of the society, he would move an 
amendment to the constitution, so as to exclude the 
ex- presidents of the society from the executive commit- 
tee, they having been added to the board by an amend- 
ment adopted last year. 

Mr. 6. W. Clinton, of Buffalo, said that he was 
instructed to present a resolution of the Common Coun- 
eU of that city, asking that the next annual Fair should 
be held at Buffalo. That city had waited patiently and 
fnyperly, until every other section of the state had been 
Mited— until they now supposed that their turn had 
oome. The people of Buffalo were now strenuous and 
kearty in this matter, and full provision had been made 
Tk^ the citizens and the common council for the recep- 
iitm of the society, and the accommodation of the Fair; 
shooM it visit that place, and the Fair be held there, 
ke would promise for them at least a good western 



Mr. Vislb, of Troy, moved the reference of the 
IMtter to the committee to be raised under Mr. T. 
flteiTH's resolution. Agreed to. 

Mr. T. Smith, of Schoharie, presented a communl- 
eetton from citizens of Geneva, asking that the next 
Fair might be held at that place. It had the same re- 
fcrence as the other. 

The following gentlemen were then announced as the 
eemmittee of tluree from each judicial district:-— 



1. George E. Siekles, Robert O. Campbell, AmbroM 8t0vtnSL 
New-York. 

3 Geo. B. Butler, Westchester ; John E. Jones, Kings; Weewl 
8. Smith. Queens 

a. E. P. Prentice, Albany; J. P. Beeknan, Colonb'a; Aaoa 
Briggs, Rrns«elaer. 

4. S Cheever, Saratoga; W. H. Btttrick, Essex; J. T. Blancbard, 
Saratoga. 

5. A. Z McCarthy, Oswego; George Geddee» Onondaga; B. M. 
Huntingtnn, Oneida. 

6. B. Enos, Madison; J. Bennett, Otsego; Geo. W. Buck, Che- 
motig. 

7. B F. Angel, Livingston; T. D. Barriil, Ontario; J. M. Sher- 
wood, Cayuga. 

8 A- T. Upham, T. Cary, J. T. Bash. 

Mr. T. Smith laid on the table a resolution declar- 
ing that the interests of the society would be promoted 
by fixing a permanent location for future State Fairs 
after the next one. 

Mr. L. F. Allen wished to make a report in part 
from the committee on fruits. This was acknowledged 
to be an important subject, and in addition to those re- 
ported last winter, he would recommend the following 
fruits as worthy of cultivation by the people: 

pBASt — SKmm«r— Bloodgood, Madeleine, Dearborn's Seedling 
ilautima—- F«>iidauied>Auti>iniie, Banleii^ S^cekeU While Doyenne. 
8w I n'lt Orange, Steven's Genesee, Louise Bonne cP Jersey, Bear- 
re Ro^c, Grey Doyenne. Washin^on Winter — Beorre d'Arem- 
berg, Gloat Morceau, Win'er Nelik, Yiear of Winkfield. 

Plvms— Jefferson, S<*heneclHdy Catherine, Reine dander Colnm- 
bia, Huling's Superb, Bleecker's Gage, Albany Beauty, Washing, 
ion BolmHf, Prnice's Imperial Gnge. Co«'« Golden Drop, DennistDiri 
RmI, Peach, IjtwrerAe's Favorite, and Prune d'Agen, for pronet. 

CHcaaiss — Mayduke, Florence, Black Tariariau, Yellow Span- 
ish. Hulland Bigarreau, Elton, Downer's Ijate. 

P«ACBK8---Esrly Tillotson, George IV. Grosse Miintofine, Morris 
White, Royal George, Yellow Rareripe, Crawford's Bariy, Red 
Rareripe, Red Cheek Melocoion, Cooledge's Favorite, Malta, Bra- 
vort's Morris. 

STu^WBKRBiBs—Early Searlet, Hovey'a Beedlhig, Swainstone^s 
Seedling. 

Mr. L. F. Allen laid on the table resolutions which 
he wished to have considered, after the address in the 
evening — ^proposing that the Smithsonian Institution at 
Washington should include agriculture among its ob- 
jects — and also that Mt. Yernon should be purchased 
for an Agricultural Educational Institution. 

Adjourned to 4 o'clock, P. M. 

Four o^clocky P. M. 

Mr. Anoel, from the committee appointed for the 
purpose, reported the following list of officers for the 
ensuing year : — 

For President— LKWIS F. ALLEN of Erie. 

Vice President* — \*x dtstriit, Aurbosb STBTrirs ; 9d, JoRvr A. 
KiNu of Queens ; 8d, B. P. Pk^wtics of Albany; 4th, Samvo. 
Chskvek uf S«iraioga ; 5ih, Gborob Gbddbs of Onondaga; 6tli» 
Gkobob VV. Bucb of Chemung : 7ih, Allbn Atbault of Livingt- 
lon ; 8th, Jambs C. Fbrbis ofWyomtng. 

Rec. Secretary— BzKJ. P- JoHNSuir of Albany 

Cttr. Secretary — Cbbxxzbb Emmoxs of Albany. 

Treasurer — John McD McIkttbb of Albany. 

Executive Committee— Luthbb Tockbb nf Albany, loBiv J. 
ViBLB of Rensrebier. Joel Rathboi«b of Albany, John T. Busa 
of Eric, Thbodcbb C Pbtbbs of Genesee. 

The committee also recommended unanimously, that 
Buffalo be the place for holding the next annual 
Fair. 

The report was accepted, and the persons named 
elected. 

Adjourned to 7 o'clock, P. M.. 

At 7 o'clock, P. M., the society convened at the 
Assembly chamber to hear an address by Prof. J. P. 
Norton of Yale College. Mr. N. gave an admirable^ 
exposition of the connexion of science with practical 
agriculture. His illustrations were numerous and of 
so piain and simple a character as to be at onoe under- 
stood. He was listened to for upwards of ea hour by 
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a very large audience, whose satisfaction was evinced 
by the most profound attention. The address will pro- 
bably be published. 

On motion of Mr. J. A. Kino it was resolved. That 
the thanks of this Society be presented to Prof. Norton 
for his able and scientific Address, and that he be^e- 
qoasted to famish a copy of it for publication. 

January 20, 1848. 

The Society convened at its rooms in the old State 
Hall, at 10 o'clock, A. M., when 'the reports of the 
Committees on Premiums were read. 

At 7 o'clock, P. M., the Society again convened at 
the Assembly Chamber, when Mr. Johnson, the Sec- 
retary, read the following abstract of the reports of the 
committees to award Premiums, as follows: 

PRXMIUMS. 

On Fasks.— 1. John Delafield, Oakland, Smeoa Ca.,— SM. 9- 
Peter Crwpei, jr.. Hurley. UUter Co.— 9.30. 3. James Peiidil, Ba- 
Uvia, Geiie.see Co— $5M). 4. Lucas V. V. Schuyler, VVaiervliei— 
■ec Transactions. 

JJBAfwmo.— (I- D. Spoor, Trov—SIO. E J. Wo«»lsey, Umr Ts- 
. land— 8ei Trans. E. C Bliss, Westfield. Chautaoqae— Trans 1846. 

Farm Buildings- ZHwiiinff — Mrs. Saiiford Howard, Albaiy— 
•aO. Piggery—^. W. Jeweit, We> bridge, Vl.-SlO. 

CfiKBss Daisibs.— Aloiizo L. Fisli, Cedarviile, Herkimer Co , 
itaTemeiit of experiments, &c.— S50. Newberry Brousou, War- 
saw, Wyoming Co —920. 

BvTTBs. Dairies.— B. A. Hall, New Lebanon, Colombi a tS O . 

FiRLD CROP>t— ^prtiif ITAeoi.— *i. Robert iut\\M, Westmorelaud, 
Oneida Co., 20^ bush, per acre— $d. 

Indian Ctfm.—Qw>rfr9 Varl, Troy, 67 bosh, per acre— SSO. 

.B^rity.— Benj. Euos, De Ruyter, Modisou Co., 38 bush, per 
acre — SIO. 

Oatt.—l. Charles W. Cells, Kirkland, Oneida Co., 86 bush, per 
acre— 910. S. Benj. Enos, De Ruyter, 71 bush, per acre— 18> 

£0aiu — B. C. Bliss. Wesifield; 81^ bush per acre— 98. 

Flwr.— Wm. Ni'wcomb, Pittatown, Rensselaer Cj.— S^ E. C. 
BlisSf Wesifield— Trans. 

Root Ceops— Po«sio0« — 1 Daniel Neweomb, Piiislown. Rens- 
selaer Co., 4C>5 bush per acre — SIO. S. Martin ^priiigeri Bruns- 
wick, Reus. Co , 360 hush, per acre— S8. 

Rtaa Bofo*.— 1. Joseph Hastings, Brunswick, Rens. Co., 1,317 
bash, per ucre— 910. 

Carrot4'—l' Wm. Risley, Fredonia, Chautauque Co., 557 bush. 
on hair an acre — 93. 

ExriRiMRifTS.— W. D. Osbom, Port Byron, Cayuga Co., on 8 
acres planted with corn, 1846—920. 1st acre, manured with 10 
eords barnyard mniiure before corn - no manure (>n any |Mirt this 
year — Oats, 1847, 9(>] bush per acre 9d acre, 184G, Corn, without 
manure— Oats. 1847, 88| Lush, per acre 3d acre, manured with 
& cords oi manure and 4 loads of muck, 1846— Oat«, 1847, 112 bush, 
per acre. 

Fruits — Charles Lee, Penn Yan, Yates Co.. W premium for a 
Seedling winter apple. ^'WageniT Apple"— 95, atid Dowuiu^s 
Common edition of " Fruiu and Fruit Trees." 

The Committee also remark, that two Seedling win- 
ter apples were presented to the Committee — one 
called the ''Middle Apple,'' from Herkimer, Herkimer 
County, and the other produced from the seed of the 
Newtown Pippin, in Albany County, without a name ; 
but as no description of the grtfwth and habits of the 
trees, according to the regulations of the Society, were 
produced, they postponed ihe further consideration of 
those fruits until the next annual meeting, and requtcst 
the producers of these fruits to transmit to the Com- 
mittee the natural history and character of the trees 
fHToducing said fruits. 

After the reading of the above, the President of the 
Society, Mr. Vail, delivered his valedictory address, 
which presented a flattering and encouraging view of 
the progress of the Society during past years, and of 
its prospects for the future. A unanimous vote of 
thanks was presented to Mr. Vail, and a copy of the 
address solicited for the use of the Society. 

On concluding his remarks, Mr. Yail introduced the 
President elect, Mr. Allen, who in a brief an appro- 
priate speech, returned thanks to the Society, and sig- 
nified his acceptance of ihe office. 

Mr. BuacHARD offered some resolutions in relation 
to the importance of education to the farmer, and ex- 
pressive of the advantage which would result by the 
establishment of Agricultural Schools in connexion with 
Experimental Farms, which were unanimously adopted. 
The Society thea adjourned. 



January 21, 1848. 

The Executive Committee met at the rooms of the 
Society at 10 o'clock — the President L. F. Allen, Esq., 
in the chair. Present: Messrs. Sherwood, Vail, Pren- 
tice, Johnson. Vieie, Tucker, Stevens, Ayrault, King, 
Molntyre, Emmons, Rathbone, and several gentlemen 
from different parts of the State. 

A committee of gentlemen from Bufialo, having 
given the usual guarantee that the expenses attendant 
on holding the next Annual Exhibition should be paid 
by the citizens of Butialo, it was, on motion of Mr. 
Sherwood, 

Resolved, That the next Fair and Cattle Show of 
the New- York State Ag. Society, be held at the city of 
Buffalo, on the 12th, 13th and 14th days of Septem- 
ber next. 

The Executive Committee were occupied during the 
day, in the preparation of the Prize List, which we hope 
to be able to present, complete, to oar readers neaU 

month. 

- - — ~ 

County Agricvlinral Societies* 

QaEENS Co. Agricultubal Society. — The annual 
meeting of this society was held on the 24th Dec. 

The first premium for corn was awarded to Timothy 
Nostrand, Jamaica, for 112 busheles shelled corn p<« 
acre, raised at a cost of $13.25. 

The first premium %for turneps to Wm. Ketcham,' 
Jericho, for 628 bushels, at a cost of $83.96, leaving a 
profit after deducting charges, including cost of*taking 
to market, $173.70 per acre. 

Resolutions in favor of Legislative aid being conti* 
nued, were unanimously adopted. 

John A. King was elected president, and Albert G. 
Carll, secretary. Communications intended for the 
society, should be addressed to the secretary at Je- 
richo. 

Jefferson County Ao. Society. — This enterpris- 
ing society has, we learn, elected for its officers the 
present year, the following gentlemen: — Willard 
Ives, Water town. President; E. S. Masssy, Secre- 
tary ; John C. Sterling, Corresponding Secretary ; Q. 
V. Brainerd, Treasurer. 

CoRTDAND Co. Ag. SOCIETY. — The foUowiug gen- 
tlemen were appointed officers of the above named So- 
ciety for the ensuing year, at its late annual meeting: 
James S. Leach, President ; Harvy Woolston, Mor- 
ris Miller, Peter Walrod, Martin Sanders, Vice 
Presidents; Noah Hitchcock, jr., Treasurer; Henry S» 
Randall, Rec. Secretary ; Amos Herbert, Cor. Secretary ; 
O. M. Shedd, A. L. Chamberlain, Manly Hobert, H> 
ram Hopkins, James A. Rogers, S. D. Freer, Moses 
Kinney, Daniel Rowley, Ira Bowen,Selden D. Munger^ 
Executive Committee; F. H. Hibbard, Marshal. The 
next fair will be held in Cortland Village. 

Saint John Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society. — We have received a copy of the Annual Re- 
port of the Directors of the Saint John (New Brurs- 
wick) Ag. Society. It does not appear, from the re- 
port, that agriculture is in a very flourishing condition 
in the Province ; but from the active measures which, 
the S<iciety is taking, we are led to expect a turn in. 
favor of its improvement at no distant day. The Dit 
rectors show, plainly, that farming may be made « 
profitable business in that section. 

Good Farming in Virginia. — Retired public men 
sometimes succeed quite as well at farming as they do 
in managing public affairs. A writer in the National 
Standard says that John Tyler had 200 acres of wheat 
the past season, on a field which three years ago when 
he moved on, would not produce more than the seed. 
This year it had twenty bushels per acre. Marl and 
•manure caused the diflerence. 
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Unenclosed Lands* 

Messrs. Editors — la the December nnmber of the 
Cultivator, you allude to the fact that along the valley 
of the Coonecticaty in Massachusetts^ *' there are large 
portions of territory unenclosed, yet there are thou- 
sands of acres under cultivation/' &c. 

Now we are proud to have such a paragraph as the 
one above cited and those that follow it, written of 
Massachnsettss; for it is to the honor of any State to 
have such things said of them, and most certainly very 
much to the comfort of the population to have them 
exist; for within the last week an intelligent man has 
remarked, that it was ^' worth ten dollars a year to 
any farmer to have the streets keep clear of animals.'' 
Another, who has been proprietor of a small farm since 
1842, says that this public guardianship has been worth 
more than $100 to him in the six intervening seasons. 

But let us look at the contrast which a few years 
have effected in this matter in our ancient, and in some 
things we hope wise, Commonwealth. Previous to the 
revision of the statutes of 1836, by the law it was 
left discretionary with towns to say at their annual 
meeting, whether " swine and neat cattle should be per- 
mitted to run at large under certain restrictions." 
Very naturally, every town adopted the course which 
their supposed interest and inclination prompted. In 
many places, especially in the western part of the state, 
the usual course was to let them ramble at discretion. 

The consequences were, that our streets were so 
commonly plowed by the long-nosed swine of those 
days, once at least in a season, that large crops of va- 
rious unsightly weeds sprung up along the wayside to 
illustrate the beauty of the thorns and thistles over- 
growing the vineyard of the man void of uifderstand* 
ing. Large herds of cattle were seen rambling in 
every direction. These, one might suppose from their 
general movements . were acting in the capacity of 
fence vtetoer«, for unless barriers were erected between 
the highway and the adjoining crops, almost high 
enough for the walls of a fortified city, they were sure 
to find the discrepancy, which they took for an invita- 
tion to ** walk in," and partake, in such quantities as 
their voracious appetites demanded, of the good man's 
labor. Oh! what vexations arose when these pilfer- 
ers, licensed by owners who had forgotten the law of 
love for their neighbors, and the law of right in their 
dealings with their fellow men, had broken into the 
meadows, and were perhaps trampling down the corn- 
field whose luxuriant growth had promised a bountiful 
harvest, or, perhaps, wading through wheat ready for 
the sickle, and which, but lor lowering skies, might 
then have been in the reaper's hands, instead of being 
garnered into the capacious stomachs of the wandering, 
starved, sacrilegious herd of trespassers, sent out to the 
daily task of highway robbery. Then, what care was 
necessary, that every gate and bar should be kept shut, 
for as sure as they were left for a moment unsecure, a 
host of quadruped Philistines were ready to enter in 
and spoil the land. It was not strange in such a state 
of things, with every temptation before them, that 
could be oflfered to educate them in wrong, driven by 
starving necessity one day, and invited by sumptuous 
prospects another, that cattle became unruly in their 
propensities, and ongoverned in their habits, or that 
they were induced to wander off, frequently to the an- 
noyance of their owners, and sometimes as if to give 
■•'•""on of instruction, a total loss to them. But there 



were further evils, which are not wholly unimportant, 
attending this loose and illiberal state of things. If 
any one was so fortunate as to have a watering place 
by the wayside, netfr his residence, he was sore to re- 
ceive a double portion of the visits of congregated 
groups of thirsty animals on a warm summer's day; 
and then wo to his crops, however lofty the barriers 
that separated them from the '' long pasture," herded 
by a whole community. Perhaps a shade tree threw 
its spreading arms from his premises (it may be from 
his door yard, and around his front gate) over the high- 
way. Under a cluster of such trees we found they 
were sure to make their nooning, and the appearance 
of the soft sward, and the effluvia ronnd about, we 
leave others to imagine rather than describe. 

The convention that revised our statutes in 1836, 
saw these evils, and perfected a plan for their remedy; 
and we have no doubt that the benefits of the single 
enactment relative to prohibiting animals from running 
at large in the highways and on unenclosed lands, have 
already been sufficient to defray the expenses of their 
whole session, and yet the first fruits of their labor are 
hardly beginning to be enjoyed. They gave us a stat- 
ute expressly in this matter, and which cannot be mis* 
taken in its import. In its first application it rans 
thus: — ** The field drivers ehall take up at any time, 
all sheep, hogs, horses, or neat cattle found going at 
large and without a keeper, in the highways or on un» 
improved lands ;*^ and the field driver is sworn like other 
officers to the faithful discharge of his duty. So it 
will be seen there is no ground to parley in the matter, 
no discretionary power. If afield driver does not con- 
strue the law in its plain and simple meaning, it im- 
plies at once that he is blinded by prejudice, or led 
astray by mistaken motives. 

After the liberal construction and diy»'etionary 
power given by the former law, it was in no way 
strange that one so stringent in its application as the 
present, should find opposition in every conmiunity. 
This was truly the case we believe, more or less, in 
every section of the Conunon wealth. In some places 
severe threats were given, in case men did their duty, 
when they had solemnly sworn to do it. In some, it 
may be, sunmiary acts were committed on the property 
of such individuals who dared to do as the law of the 
land said they must do or perjure themselves before 
high heaven, and become guilty and untrustworthy in 
the sight of their fellow men. 

But the progress of the matter has been onwar^, 
and as you have lately had an opportunity to witness, 
its triumphs in some places have been complete. In 
others it is approaching that desirable position, and in 
all, even our most " secluded nooks and corners," it 
augurs well of its triumph. *^ Public opinion," that 
tribunal which will scarcely allow an appeal from its 
decisions, is growing stronger and stronger in its ap- 
proval of the letter of the law, and individual preju- 
dice, which is so prone to take root in the unbroken 
ground of self-interest, is yielding in its favor as a 
means of accomplishing its own ends. As you truly 
related, the state of things in our Commonwealth is 
essentially improved by the existence of this law. The 
farmer can now retire at night with the reflection that 
his crops are safe from highway depredators of all 
classes, except lawless bipeds, which no fences can 
stop, and law seldom restrain. He can plant trees 
along the wayside, and sit quietly and comfortably mn- 
der the shadows of them — if oonvenienoe require, he 
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oan hare half a dozen gates or bars] open through the 
day, in the business of the farm, and no annoyance 
near — he can drive his own animals without inconveni- 
ence from those who have no driver — ^woman and little 
children can walk the streets quietly and safely with- 
out danger from wild, disorderly animals — the way- 
sides, unless used for plowed crops, exhibit a gay, ver- 
nal appearance, and when newly mowed present a 
lovely sight. In fact countless benefits attend this im- 
proved state of things, and not a solitary wrong thing 
in the whole matter. Wise arc the legislators who 
enact such good and wholesome laws for the preserva- 
tion of our rights and safety. Public benefactors are 
the men who come boldly out and sustain them in their 
early adoption; and *^ happy are the people" who live 
tmder their salutary influence. -May a similar condi- 
tion to that which Massachusetts is now approaching, 
and which she is ultimately to attain through all her 
borders in these matters, be speedily realized all over 
the nation, and through the world. W11.LIAM Bacon. 
Richmond, Jan., 1848. 

Farmer's Cldbs. 

We are pleased to learn that a Farmer's Club has 
been formed in Clinton, Oneida county, N. Y. We 
have received a communication from a correspondent 
in reference to this association from which we give the 
following. We would refer our correspondent to an 
article on Farmer's Clubs in our last volume, page 
62.— Ens. 

We are engaged in a new subject, and have no one 
that has had any experiece in such associations; and 
we are therefore in doubt as to what course to pursue 
to bring out the talent and experience of the several 
members of our club. On one point I believe there is 
bat one opinion, that is we want facts, and the experi- 
ence of the practical .portion of our community, rather 
than mere speculations. The question is. How can 
this knowledge be drawn out, and made useful to our- 
selves and others? And what measures can we adopt 
to not only keep up, but to increase the interest now 
manifest among us? In large places I am aware that 
by means of shows, public lectures, and large pecuni- 
ary resources, it is not so difficult to do this; but are 
not these associations as much, or perhaps more need- 
ed, in smaller places than in larger ones; and cannot 
you, or some of your correspondents, suggest some 
oourse of action that will best secure the objects aimed 
at 9 in the oonstitation of our society? Aomcola. 

Coal Ashes— Compost for Corn* 

I have been experimenting in the use of coal ashes 
for potatoes. On half an acre I put nothing but such 
ashes ; on an acre adjoining was spread a good coating 
of well rotted horse manure ; and on another half acre 
adjoining both the preceding, nothing. Soil, a sandy 
loam. I found the ooal ashes fully equal to the horse 
manure, the potatoes being very fine for the season. 
Where there was nothing, the yield was about one half 
what it was on the other portions,-— both in quantity 
and size. I planted half a row with diseased potatoes, 
not a single sound one among them ; but in the product 
I have not yet found the first disased tuber. 

The following was my compost for corn, during the 
famt season:— 2orty bushels of pigeon dung; forty 
bushels of hog dung, well-rotted, from beneath an old 
pen; ten bushels of plaster; and five of unleached ash- 
eB. A oommon handful was put in each hill. The 
eom was earlier by two weeks, larger ears, better 
filled, and more of them, but less fodder, than where 
I put fifteen large two-horse loads of barn-yard manure 
to the acre. The whole crop was in the same field, 
and the soil and tillage wore alike in both parcels. 

3run9wich, Col, Co» Pa, j! H. Youno. 



Plan of a Farm House. 

Editors Cttltivator — I transmit for your disposal 
the annexed plan of a dwelling, lately erected by my- 
self, and which, in consideration of size — 32 >< 24, 
and 28 >^ 24, including wood house, I find convenient- 
ly arranged for family purposes. 

The building is of wood, lined with brick ; the front, 
or main part, has 15 ft. posts, the lower rooms 10 ft. 
high, and the chambers finished to the rafters till 7i 
ft. in height. The back, or kitchen part, has 10 ft. 
posts, consequently no room above except a garret for 
rubbish. 



J 
7 X 28 




First Floor-~Fig. 90. 
A, parlor; B, dining room; C, kitchen; D, bed- 
room, finished to correspond with A; E, bed-room, 
finished to correspond with B; F, hall, in which is a 
circular stairway that occupies only 2i m 3 ft. space — 
under the highest side is the passage to the dining 
room, and the lower side admits under it a quadrant 
shaped hat stand, as shown by the fine lines ; 6, kitch- 
en bed-room ; H, pantry ; I, cellar stairway ; J, piazzas; 
K, wood house; ^b, stoves; X. cupboards; O, false 
windows outside. 




II X 16 



a 

16X19 
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y 



S«eo$ui .FJoor-Fig. St. 
a, sleeping rooms warmed by the pipes that pass 
through the floor from the stoves belowi and extend to 
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the chimnies ; the obiminies resting upon plank cup- 
boards 5 ft. high: 6, upper hall; c, closets. 

Persons should conform their plan of building to the 
site occupied. The house here described fronts two 
roads, the one 8, the other about 75 rods distant; at 
a glance it is seen which sides should front the respec- 
tive roads; therefore a plan adapted for one situation, 
is not for all. N. B. V. Cayugaco,, Jan. 1, 1848. 

A 96 of Cattle by their Teeth and Horns. 

Some years ago, a gentleman presented at the cattle 
fair at Paris, Ky., a bull, as a two year old. The 
roles of this fair allow an animal to be presented as a 
two year old, until he is three; the fractions of a year 
not being: counted ; and this bull was nearly three by 
the certificate presented with him. 

One of the judges, who had Youatts' Treatise upon 
British Cattle, contended that he was four years old, 
and that there must be some mistake or fraud some- 
where. 

The above circumstance induced me to examine a 
number of the cattle whone ages I knew; and the re- 
sult was, that Durham cattle have their teeth much 
sooner than the ages specified in Youatt's Treatise. I 
examined none that were not six months for each year 
in advance of those marks. The two year old, would 
have the marks of three, and so of other ages. These 
cattle had all been well fed, and were largo for their 
ages. 

It is natural to suppose that cattle that come early 
to maturity, would cut their teeth sooner than those of 
slow nrrowth, and this is found to be the faet. 

Buflfon says that cattle have a full mouth at three, 
Parkinson at four, and Youatt at five years old. There 
are other authorities for each of those periods, so that 
it IS reasonable to suppose the observations of those 
persons were made upon different kinds of cattle. 
Good keep will make cattle look younger than they real- 
ly are when judged by the horns, and older by the teeth. 
Poor keep will incresise the rings on the horns and re- 
tard the cutting of the teeth. If an animal gets very 
poor the first winter, and is kept badly afterward, he 
will always have the marks on his horns of being two 
years older than his real age. If a cow has a calf at 
two years old, she will always show marks on her 
horns of greater age than if she had not bred early. 
8amvkl D. MAKYiir. Colby vilU, Ky, Jan*y Ist. 

Ravages of the Plf in Wheat. 

There is one point upon which I do not recollect to 
have seen much written since I have been a subscriber 
to the Cultivator ; that is, whether any remedy can be 
adopted to prevent the ravages of the Jly in wheat in 
the fall. It has worked very bad this last fall, in that 
part of the State in which I reside ; and my object in 
referring to the matter is to elicit information on the 
subject. If there is any known remedy, my own ex- 
perience and that of my neighlTors is, that where a top 
dressing of manure was applied previous to plowing 
the last time, they did not appear to injure it. Well, 
that would be a good enough preventive, if a sufficient 
quantity of manure of the right kind, or in the right 
state, could be obtained. 

Wheat is the staple article with ns, and any thing 
that will promote the successful raising of it, is what 
we need. It is the opinion of some of us, that the nit 
or egg of the insect is in the grain when sown. The 
principal reason assigned for that opinion, is the fact 
that the maggot begins to eat at the berry or grain, 
which in many cases is three inches under the ground; 
and it would seem that where a field has been rolled, 
it would be difficult for th^ fly to get down to the root 
lo deposite the eggi or for the maggot to crawl down. 



In fact they are found at the root, or rather just above, 
when in the nit or egsr state. Any thing published in 
the Cultivator^ touching their case, may prove a bene- 
fit to this region of the country. Samuel Athertow. 
Peru, Huron County, Ohio. Dec. 14, 1847. 

The opinion that the Hessian fiy is deposited in the 
grain, we have good reason to believe is erroneous; if 
any insect has been found preying on the grain itself, 
we presume it was not the Hessian fly in any of its 
stages. The history of the fly is well known. The 
egg is deposited in the furrows of the upper side of the 
leaf of the wheat, near the ground. They hatch in a 
few days, and the larva crawl down into the sheath^ 
and live on the juices of the plant. One sreneration 
of the insect is usually hatched in the fall, and another 
in spring. The eggs of that produced in the fall, are 
laid when the wheat is but a few inches high. When 
it is discovered that the wheat is attacked, it has been 
practiced in some instances, with good results, to feed 
down the crop closely with sheep, or other light stock. 
Dr. Fitch, in his excellent essay on this insect, recom- 
mends this course, and also suggests that a heavy roller 
passed over the wheat, might crush or dislodge many 
of the eggs and larva. He says ** one or the other of 
(he same measures should also be resorted to in the 
spring, if the same coniincrency occurs ; or if the 
worms are, at a later date, discovered to be numerous 
at the first and second joints of the young stalks, the 
experiment may be tried of mowing as closely as pos- 
sible, the most infested portion of the field.'' The 
operation of the manure, in preventing the ravages of 
the fly , we suppose to be %imply that it produces a more 
vigorous growth of the wheat, causing it to tiller out 
faster than the insects destroy the stalks. Every one 
may have noticed that wheat on rich ground, tillers out 
much more than on poor land; on this account, or for 
the reason that it is sometimes too thick, on rich land^ 
it is a common observation that the fly is no injury to 
wheat in such cases, but on the contrary maybe an ad- 
vantage by preventing it from being too tliick. 



Culture andPrepHrat ion ol Sumac* 

Being somewhat acquainted with the article of su* 
mac, 1 am inclined to say a few words on the use and 
cultivation of it,—- especially as the subject has been 
introduced by your correspondent ** Zea." 

Sumac was last fail, very high. Sicily being from 
$90 to $100y and American from $40 to $50 per ton. 
I have been a manufacturer of Morocco, &c., for 
twenty years, and have bought from twenty to thirty 
tons of American sumac, and more than that ol the 
Sicily, yearly. 

The American is cured as follows: when the ieavM 
have got tlieir growth, which is from July to Augusti 
it is cut and cured as green as possible. The . best 
way. if you have room in buildings, is to lay it round 
in them so as to dry. If it.is too thick it will heat: it 
must be turned every day till dry; then thrashed and 
all the stems taken out, and nothing but the leaves ta* 
ken to market. But if it is to be ground, the leaves 
and small stems are all ground together. 

There are several kinds of sumac in this countryi 
only one of which is used in tanning. It has a deep 
green leaf and a smooth reddish stem, and bears a 
deep red berry. There is another kind that is often 
gathered, but it is of little use, possessing very little 
tanning substance. 

I think the Sicily sumac is another kind— it is a 
great deal stronger than ours. I have no doubt it 
might be cultivated here and made a profitable crop, 
as it will grow on poor land. The seed may be sown 
broadcast, but thin, and the crop mowed when it is full 
grown. It should be cut before the leaves turn red. 
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As I have become a farmer, I think I shall sow some 
in the spring, and see whether it can be made a port- 
able crop. The chief advantage from the use of su- 
mac in tanning, is that it makes the leather of a light- 
er color. Thos Guest. 

Trenton Falls , New Jersey, January , 1848. 



Origin of the Narrngansett Horsfis* 

Eds. CtTLTiVATOR — The following extract from Up- 
dike's ''History of|the Charch in Narrairansett;" a 
a work which incidentally speaks of other things not re- 
lating to the church, furnishes, probably, the best ac- 
count of the origin, decline and extinction of the 
famous Narragansett saddle* horses, that can anywhere 
be found. James A. Charlton. 

£ast Windsor Hill, Ct., Dee. 27, 1847. 

" Mr. J. P. Hazard, in a communication to the au- 
thor says: - 

' My {grandfather, Gov. Robinson, introduced the fa- 
mous saddle-horse, the Narragansett pacer, known in 
the last century over all the civilized part of North 
America and the West Indies, from whence they have 
lately been introduced into England as a saddle-horse 
for Indies, under the name of the Spanish Jennette. 

' GoY. Robinson imported the original from Anda- 
losia, in Spain, and the raising them lor the West In- 
dia markets was one of the objects of the early plant- 
ers of this country. 

' My Grandfather, Robert Hazard, raised one hun- 
dred annually, and often loaded two vessels a year with 
tiiem and other products of bis fartn; which vessels 
sailed directly from the South Ferry to the West Indies, 
where the horses were in great demand. 

' One cause of the loss of that famous breed here. 
was the great demand for them in Cuba, when that 
Island began to cultivate sugar extensively. The 

earners became rich, and wanted the pacing horses 
r themselves, and their wives or daughters to ride. 
They wanted them in greater numbers than we sup- 
|>lied them; and sent an agent to this country to pur- 
ohase tbera on such terms as he ooald,but to purchase 
at all events. This agent never let a good one, that 
could be parchased, escape him. 

* This, and the fact that they were not so well 
•dapted to draught as other horses, was the cause of 
.their being neglected, and I believe the breed is now 
extinct in this section. 

' My father described the motion of this [kind] of 
horse as dilfering from others, in that its backbone 
IDOved through the air in a straight line, without incli- 
jaing the rider from side to side, like the common racker 
or pacer of the present day. Hence the gait was very 
oasy, and the horses being of great power and endu- 
rance, would perform a journey of one hunred miles a 
day, without injury to themselves or riders.' " 

We are Much obliged to Mr. Charlton for the 
trouble be has taken in procuring and forwarding the 
above facts in relation to the once celebrated Narra- 
gansett horses. We have never before been able to 
•bstain a clue to their history. 

The Andalnsian horses of Spain were formerly held 
in high estimation. It is said they were carried into 
France many years ago, and that a cross from them 
produced the famous Norman ^breed, which is used in 
that country for stage-coaches, or '' diligences.'' They 
vere also carried, at an early day, into the Spanish 
aettlements of South America and Mexico, and it is 
not improbable that the swift-footed '^Canalos" of 
California, of which Col. Fremont has given some 
account, (see last number of the Cultivator, page 31,) 
are descendants of the ancient Andalusian stock. 

Col. Chas. Hamilton Smith, in the '* Naturalist's 
Library," thus speaks of the Andulasian horses: *' The 



Andalusian horses are flexible, gracefhl and active, 
forming excellent manege or riding-school steeds, and 
very good chargers. They vary in color, but bays 
predominate, and next blacks and greys." 

Of the South American stock, the same writer 
says: — '' The South American horses are marked with 
most, if not all the characters of their Andalusian pro- 
genitors; they have their grnce and good temper, and 
surpass them in speed, surely of foot, and bottom. Indi- 
viduals taken on the Pampas have been known to carry 
a heavy man one hundred miles without drawing bit." 

Of the Mexican branch of the family he suy^:— 
'* The Mexican are known to be derived chiefly from 
Andalusian progenitors. * * They are a beautiful 
and sprightly race, of small stature and delicately 
formed, like roebucks, with handsome heads, the no&e 
being slightly aquiline." 

The origin of the fine breed of Andalusia is said to 
have been a mixture of the blood of the Barbs and 
Arabs from Africa, with the Spanish horses. During 
the occupancy of Spain by the Moors from the eighth 
to the sixteenth century, the horses from Africa were 
introduced in gfeat numbers and mixed with the stock 
of the country. " This mixture," says Prof. Low, 
** was greatest in Andalusia and Grenada, and other 
kingdoms of the South, and there it is that the Span- 
ish Jennette was formed and is still found with its pris- 
tine characters. These elegant little horses were 
greatly valued over Europe. They are stouter than 
the Barbs, but much of the same graceful and easy 
action. They are gentle and spirited, and capable ol 
long and rapid journeys." 

During the invasion of Spain by the French, the 
breeds of Spanish horses were much injured, and some 
of the best nearly ruined. In order to prevent the 
Spaniards from using the horses for cavalry purposes, 
it is said that Bonaparte's marshal issued an order to 
''disable, and blind the right eye of every serviceable 
horse in Andalusia."* The execution of this barbar- 
ous order, with the disasters incident to the French 
invasion, nearly deprived Spain of the noble race of 
horses for which she had long been celebrated. 



Experiments— Lime and Plaster. 

We are well pleased with the contents of the Cultu 
vator in general; many of your correspondents furnish 
very interesting communications; but some of them, 
especially those detailing their experiment sin farming, 
are so indefinite that they lose much of their value to 
the practical farmer. In order to derive much (if any) 
benefit from the experiments of others, we should know 
all the minutia of the operation, from its beginning to 
its endj for it frequently happens, that an apparently 
small error in repeating the process, will lead to a re- 
sult entirely different to that which might have been 
anticipated. 

We have observed one fact, relative to the use of 
plaster and lime, on the same soil at the same time, or 
shortly after each other. We have been using lime 
pretty freely for several years, and have repeatedly 
made experiments with plaster open corn, for which 
the ground had been limed within from one to foor 
years, and in no single instance was there the least 
perceptible advantage from the nse of the plaster-after 
the lime. The experiment was made by plastering^ 
several rows through the field, at a distance of from 
foor to five rods from each other, and the result was 
uniformly the same — no difference in color, size or pro- 
ductiveness of those rows, over the rows intervening. 
How long this will be the case, and when gypsum will 
again be beneficial to the crops on land to which lime 
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has been applied we are unable to say, as our expe- 
rience in liming only extends to 1840. Perhaps you, 
or some of your correspondents, can tell us something 
alwut it. Jos£PH M. Nesbit. Levritburghf Union 
C«. Pa. Jan. 1, 1848. 

Farmet's Town Associations* 

Editors of the Cultivator: — Quite a number of 
the farmers of my township, (Danville, Iowa,) have 
recently formed an Agricultural Association for the im- 
provement of the "Soil and the mindj" and as this is 
the first association of the kind that has been formed 
in our State, I wish to put it upon record, believing 
that such associations will increase so rapidly in the 
next five years, that we will be astonished to find that 
there was but one in the winter of 1847. Let mo re- 
spectfully recommend to the farmers of the West, such 
associations. Besides receiving much valuable infor- 
mation from the agricultural periodicals of the day, 
it is a very pleasant way of spending a winter even- 
ing once a week with our neighbors and friends, dis- 
cussing the topics with which wo are best acquainted, 
and most interested in. J. A. Pinto. Hartford, lo. 



Iowa as an Agricultural State. 

Eds. Cultivator — I consider Iowa as first in 
point of natural advantages of any State in the Union 
for Agricultural purposes. Our prairie soil is a black 
vegetable mould, from one and a-half to three feet deep. 
The subsoil is a stifT clay. The Prairies are not ge- 
nerally over two to three miles in width, and the tim- 
ber is good. There is, probably, about an equal pro- 
portion of prairie and timber. 

We seldom or never have a failure in our com crop, 
and vegetables of all kinds grow to an enormous size 
with little cultivation. Iowa is one of the best water- 
ed states in the Union for hydraulic purposes. Wheat 
some seasons is very abundant, but is frequently win- 
ter killed. I trust we shall find by close and practical 
observation, a remedy for this evil before many years. 
Corn being our staple production, it will naturally 
lead us to be |a great pork-making people — and were 
we nearer the ultimate market for this great staple, or 
had we a direct railroad communication to the Atlan- 
tic states, in five years we would be second to no 
state in the production of pork. 

We have made more fresh pork this season in Iowa, 
than our capitalists are able to purchase, and the diffi- 
culty of getting it to market, as well as the want of 
knowledge in regard to the number of hogs to be 
slaughtered in our state, has prevented eastern capital 
from finding its way here. 

Consequently, the price is very low, and a majority 
of the farmers are packing their own pork. This 
should never be the case. Farmers can never put up 
their pork and send it to market as advant&geously as 
men accustomed to that business. Thev should, and 
generally would be willing to sell at a fair price rather 
than have the trouble of packing and shipping for them- 
selves. 

I am astonished that more capital is not invested 
in our state in the growing of wool ; from the experi- 
rinoe of all who have engaged in it, to any considerable 
extent, it has proved the adaptation of our soil and oli- 
mato to this important branch of husbandry — and is 
found as lucrative as any other branch of agriculture. 
I am informed by a pretty extensive wool grower in 
my neighborhood from Washington County, Pa., that 
his sheep are not subject to many of the diseases here, 
that they were in Pa. 

I do not think it probable that the eastern wool 
grower upon land worth $50 to $100 per acre, and 
hay worth $15 per ton, could successfully compete with 



the western, where land is worth $5 per acre, and hay 
$2.50 per ton. 

We are only in the first year of our existence as a 
state, and the fourteenth as the inhabitant of a white 
man — still our population numbers between 150 and 
200 thousand inhabitants, a great portion of them from 
the New England and Middle states; they are proba- 
bly as well informed, and as industrious as the same 
number in any of our sister states; and all that we 
want to make us prosperous and happy, is the commu- 
nication before spoken of with the east. 

The health of Iowa, ofiT the water courses, is as 
good as in any other state. . On the watercourses, wo 
like all the west, are subject to fever and ague. 

The ease with which we cultivate our prairie farms, 
would astonish our New England farmers. They would 
hardly believe that one man with a pair of horses, 
could cultivate forty-five acres of land in corn, and do 
it well; but this is not an uncommon occurrence. 

We can raise 500 bushels of potatoes to the acre 
with no other work than to plow them twice or thrice, 
with the shovel plow after they are planted, that is^ 
without the use of manure or hoe. 

The shovel plow is the only tool used in the after 
culture of corn, and an average crop is from forty to 
sixty bushels per acre ; besides, our corn fields are ge- 
nerally so well lined with pumpkins in the fall, that a 
man can walk on them all over his corn field. 

I may add that I raised the last season 150 bushels 
of potatoes from two bushels, planted in one corner of 
my corn field, without manure or the use of the hoe. 
J. A. Pinto. Hartford y Iowa, Dec. 13, 1847. 



Farm Buildingrs. 



Every farmer is more or less interested in the con- 
struction of farm buildings ; and I am glad to see the 
subject frequently alluded to in the Cidtivutor. Three 
essential requisites in a dwelling, are neatness, conve- 
nience and durability ; and, as a general thing, the mo- 
dern built houses possess these qualities in a greater 
degree than the unfinished ** shells" of the last century. 
There is, however, often a failure in one respect, in 
modern buildings : the roof- is frequently too flat ; this 
may not be so great an objection, when it is composed 
of other materials than wood , but when made of wood 
it should always form an angle of at least thirty-flv6 
degrees. ' 

As good shingles are becoming scarce in many pla- 
ces, various other materials are being substituted in 
their place, for covering certain out houses, where a 
rustic appearance is no objection. Sometimes boards 
and slabs are used. These make a tolerably tight roof, 
when sufficiently inclined, though not very durable ; tfa^ 
dampness works in, and causes it to decay. A rodt 
made in this way lasts only about 10 years. 

A good roof may be made of sound well seasoned 
boards, about a foot wide and seven-eighths of an inck 
thick, laid crosswise the rafters, clapboard fashion.— 
This method requires the least possible quantity of lum* 
ber, and as the water wears across the grain of the 
wood, it is quite durable. The edges should be lapped 
over each other about an inch and a-half, and the ends 
about two inches. H. C. B., Otsego Co., 1847. 

Potatfies. 

For the last two seasons I have planted my potatoes 
the last of May — ^ha3 the ground plowed arfd furrowed 
the same as for corn. I take good,. fair smooth pota- 
toes and cut them lengthways, putting a quarter of k 
large, or half of a middling sized one in a hill. In 
this way I get large thrifty tops, which I consider ne- 
cessary to insure large potatoes. 
I We cultivate with a three-shovel plow, working si- 
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milar to a common cultivator; we hoe the potatoes to 
keep the weeds down, leaviog^ the ground on a level, or 
but slightly raised about the hill. In digging, I find 
the potatoes near the stalks, and near the surface^ 
which is the natural situation for them. Pink Eyes are 
apt to run out of a hill, and place themselves on the 
outside near the surff^e; but cultivated on a level they 
are found more compact about the stalks, and much 
time is saved in digging. 

We in Illinois^ bury mrany of our potatoes in the 
field. In the fall of 1846, I buried about forty bushels 
in one hole, ventilated at the top, until cold weather 
required the final covering necessary for winter. I had 
another hole, with about thirty bushels, covered with- 
out leaving any ventiUator at the fop, and but little 
earth over the straw ; and a third hole, of about twen- 
ty bushels, covered with about eight inches of earth 
over the stnaw; all dug and put in within three days — 
the weather being warm and fine. A few days after, 
1 was at one of my neighbors, and found them sorting 
over potatoes — the top of the heap being a rotten 
mass. The hole was covered about eighteen or twen- 
ty inches. I went home and examined heap No. 1, 
which was ventillated; it was dry, and potatoes all 
sound; No. 2, damp and swelling at the top; No. 3 
was considerably rotten at the top of the heap. 

I don'; pretend that we can get the greatest quantity 
per acre, but I have obtained an excellent quality, and 
as good a yield as ever I had, planted in hills. 

Dixon, Illinois, Dec. 24. 1847. N. Whitney. 



Breed inif Horses* 



The appearance of Mr. Burnet's communication in 
the January number of the Cultivator, seems to render 
it proper that I should endeavor to ''define my posi- 
tion" in regard to a subject on which he thinks I have 
Bot Ideen sufficiently explicit. 

After Mr. B.'s remark, in the commencement of his 
article, that he had read my papers on Breeding Hor- 
,8ea '' atteativdy" it was not without surprise that I 
jfound he had entirely misunderstood me in relation to 
one of the most important points therein considered. 
Under the influence of this mistake, he supposes that I 
am ^^ privately [?] inclined to take the breeds [of hor- 
ses] we have already in our country — such as the Mor- 
gan, the Narragansett, the Canadian, perhaps, and the 
descendants of Messenger and Doroo, and breed them 
among themselves, to establish a sort of home-breed — 
a kind of ' horse of all work.' '' 
. If Mr. B. will turn to the first number, and first par- 
agraph, of my articles, (last vol. Cultivator, p. 169,) 
he will find it plainly stated that the object wiis to con- 
sider the '' best mode of improving our horses for the 
carriage and road.'' By '' carriage" was meant such a 
vehicle as is drawn by horses on the road, and perhaps 
the idea would have been better expressed by the ques- 
tion — How shall we produce the best roadntersf As 
this object, however, was thus set forth in the outset, 
and kept prominently in view through the whole series, 
I am at a loss to discover wherein I have given any 
grounds for the supposition that I am '' privately," or 
otherwise, disposed to encourage the breeding of vari- 
ous stocks of horses '' among themselves" for the pur- 
pose of producing a '' kind of horse of all work." 

In No. IV of my articles, (page 271, last vol. Culti- 
vator,) it is said — " With regard to the best course for 
improving our horses for the carriage and road, the first 
object should be to preserve the best stocks now in the 
country. Such families as those above named, and 
others of value, should be bred with strict care, and 
sufficiently by themselves to ensure uniformity of cha- 
racter. It being the constant endeavor to breed them 
as much as possible to one standard or model, no blood 



should be admitted which woul^ be likely to cause a 
deviation from it. This course should be pursued for 
many years, until the peculiar qualities of the stock be- 
come so fixed in the blood that they will be transmitted 
with a good degree of certainty." ^ 

Here it is, to be sure, advised to breed from stocks 
which "Ve have already in the country;" but it is by 
no means advised to '* breed them amoncr themselves" 
for the purpose of obtaining a *'' horse of all work;" on 
the contrary, it is recommended that the different stocks 
be bred by themselves, that is separately — or sufficiently 
so to " insure uniformity of character." 

Mr. Burnet observes that *^ the existence of differ- 
ent species of horses, naturally suggests the idea that 
they were designed for different purposes ; and that to 
combine the excellencies of all in one new and distinct 
species is, to say the least, by (j^r the most difficult 
problem of breeding." 

By substituting the word breed for '' species,"* in 
the above quotation, it meets my cordial approbation, 
and I am not conscious of having said anything in op- 
position to the idea there expressed ; on the contrary, 
the general tenor of my reasoning is in agreement with 
it. [See remarks on the different mechanism required 
for running horses and trotting horses — ^last vc4. Culti- 
vator, pp. 204, 205.] 

As to the expediency of breeding from thorough-bred 
stallions, I should not, certainly object to the course, so 
far as Mr. Burnet has recommended it^-viz: to pro- 
duce from such a mare as he has described, a city car* 
riage horse — ^' to drive about the city at a slow pace, 
to take the ladies a calling or a shopping." 

I will say farther, that I would advise experiments 
to be made in breeding from thorough-bred stallions for 
other purposes, or for the production of roadsters, prO' 
vided the right kind of, stallions can be obtained. Ob- 
serve that Mr. B. does not want ** a mere scrawny race 
horse," bot '' one that takes after the old PATiifAacHs 
of his family — that is staunch and sound, with plenty 
of bone and substance." 

But my object has been rather to lay down oe aia 
general rules for breeding, and to give points by which 
breeding-stqpk should be chosen, (see particularly No. 
V of the series, last vol. of the Cultivator, p&ge 304,) 
than to recommend any particular blood ; being confi- 
dent that improvement would be most readily attained 
by the former coarse. £<iUi7B. 



To Cookstove Inventors* 

Amid all the numerous Railroad, and Telegraphy 
and Locomotive, and Air-tight cooking stoves, with 
their endless modifications, and astonishing improve- 
ments, the attention of the inventor seems never to 
have been directed to two very essential points. Wo 
have no convenient contrivance for heating flat-irons^ 
without building a roasting fire, ninety-nine hnndroths 
of the heat of which passes into the room and up the 
chimney, instead of into the irons. Two cords of wood 
per annum are consumed by my domestics in ironing, over 
and above what would be needed for the ordinary pro- 
cesses of cooking. A real roarer must be kept up 
whenever the irons are to be heated. Now, how 
much, think you, would be saved in the Empire State, 
by the invention and introduction of a contrivance to 
remedy this evil ? Two cords of wood, cut, drawn, 
sawed, split and housed, cost, on an average, throe 
dollars per cord — six dollars per year. A hundred 
thousand families in the State using oookstoves — very 
moderate estimate — swell the aggregate cost to the 



* I have regard<^ the domeatic Horse a* of on« species. Ac- 
cofding to naturalise, only tteo «pea«f of Bqaidae, tlie Horae and 
the Ass, are regaxiled as suhiecta of doayalicatiou. 
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SQUg little sum of six hundred thousand dollars per 
year. It would be worth wliile for inventors to set 
their wits at work, would it nott , 

The other defect, is the want of a good fixture for 
toa8tin<T bread. The inconvenience and difficulty eve- 
ry one knows, but nobody has yet, that I have learned, 
devised a good remedy. Who will take the subject in 
hand? A Manual Laborer. 

Trapping FoxC8« 

Take some fine hay chaff, from a horse manger, and 
scatter over about one yard of ground, or on snow, in 
the open field, where foxes are apt to wander, as near 
the house as you can bait them. Then upon this 
chafT, which we call a bed, and around it for some dis- 
tance, strew a handful of fine scraps for several nights, 
the refuse of tallow or lard. 

At first the foxes will not approach the bed, but will 
shy around and pick up some of the fragments. Exa- 
mine occasionally and replenish with a little new bait, 
if they have taken any. If on the snow, always pass 
by close to the bed in one direction, not making any 
extra tracks. In a few nights they will approach the 
bed and clear the whole ground of the bait. 

The best size for a fox-trap, when set, will measure 
about five and a- half inches across the jaws. The 
springs should be made of the best steel, and not over 
five and a-half inches long, each spring. Rub over the 
trap a little tallow, and smoke it. Make a hole in the 
snow or ground in the centre of the bed, that when 
the trap is set, it will be a little below the surface. — 
Place a wad of loose tow or cotton under the pan, and 
cover over with dry ashes or sand that has been sifted. 
Then we spat these ashes down quite compact with a 
limber stick, say about eighteen inches long, and one 
inch wide, covering the pan and jaws of the trap, when 
pressed, about one fourth of an inch. It should be so 
set that a light weight would spring it. Scatter over, 
as at first, a thin coat of hay chaflf, which is best done 
with a ^ieve. If there be snow, sift over the bed a 
slight layer, unless the trap be set during a gentle fall 
of snow, which is best; be careful not to make extra 
tracks about the bed; when all is done, scatter over the 
whole some fine scraps or toasted cheese, or both, 
throwing some bits about at a distance. When once 
well baited, if the trap bo skilfully set, there is a fair 
chance of taking the fox, though he may be an *' old 
one.'' I have seen many an one caught in this way, 
having had some fun myself. 

A boy can tend two or three traps about as cheap as 
one. Level cleared land ; in the woods foxes are more 
shy. If the trap be made fast, the fox when caught 
will make his escape by eating oflf his foot. A small 
chain should be attached about eighteen inches long, 
secured to a stone that will weigh about four pounds; 
this can lay under the trap when set. ' 

A dead carcass, horse or other animal, makes a strong 
bait. Set two or three traps within ten rods. If the 
ground be free from snow, cover over with moss upon 
the ashes or dry sand, leaving the surface of the ground 
as natural as possible; make use of a little bait (as 
above advised) on the trap; the size of a walnut, bro- 
ken up, is sufficient. You will take more game in this 
manner, than if set by the carcass, and not be annoyed 
by dogs. 

Another mode of taking foxes is to bait them on a 
small piece of ground surrounded by water. So arrange 
it that the fox may leap into a natural or artificial bog, 
covered with moss, before he reaches the bait. The 
trap may be covered with moss only, on this small bog, 
leaving all as natural as possible; you are pretty sure 
to out- wit them in this manner. 

If a trap be set /or a fox burrowed in a den, ho will 
not pass over it for s<^e days, unless he be much fam- 



ished ; if there is any other possible way of escape, he 
is sure to find it. 

Foxes deserve more credit than farmers usually give 
them. They are very useful in destroying mice and in» 
sects. If one shonld now and then, just take a fo^ 
or a lamb, he may be severely punished, when you catcK 
him, S. W. Jewett. Weybridge, Vt,, Dec. 17, 1847. 

^~ ^~ ■■■■- ■■ ■! M| 

Ashes on Corn* 

Stable or yard manure must always stand at the bead 
of the list of fertilizers, for value and universality of 
application; but gypsum, ashes, lime, bones, Sec., will 
be more or less valuable as auxiliaries. In some oases 
the effiscts of the latter may not be sufficiently great 
to be striking or apparent ; in others they are quite con- 
spicuous. An experiment with ashes, by Wm. Vaa 
Deusen, accurately conducted, is detailed in a late 
number of the Gen. Farmer. The soil was a light*, 
thin sandy loam on a hard-pan bottom. Ashes witt 
applied to ihe hill8*of corn, after planting, at the rate 
of 3k bushels per acre. Two rows, precisely like the 
rest in every respect, were left unashed. The following^ 
arc the results, which wo have condensed into tabular 
form; two rows being taken on each side of the twe 
unashed, by way of con.parison: 

product hog-corn, good corn, per aer«t 

u\ ran. 
Unashed, lee^lbs. 45^ lbs. 121 lbs. 49 bu. 

Ashed, west side, 2074 " 29| " 178 " 72" 
Ashed, east side, 205 " 27^" 177^ " 72" 

Thus it will be perceived that the ashes gave 23 bush- 
els of ears more per acre; the whole gain on the five 
acre field where the experiment was tried being 115 
bushels — besides the increase of fodder — all for 17 i 
bushels of ashes. The soil was evidently of that chap 
racter which is most benefitted by the application of 
ashes. On heavy rich land the result would doubtleiMl 
have been far less obvious. 



Depth of Alauure* 



Considerable discussion is going on in the papers, 
relative to the proper depth to bury manure. Some 
assert that its best parts descend, and therefore it 
should be but slightly covered ; while others maintain 
that nearly the whole strength becoming gaseous, risei, 
and it must therefore be buried deep. All this diflTer- 
ence of opinion results from the attempt to make a rule 
that shall apply to alt circumstances. 

One farmer applies manure to the surface of a newly 
plowed field late in the spring, and harrows it in. Hot 
and dry weather follows, and being only partially cov- 
ered, much of^t escapes in vapor and is wasted; the 
few light rains which occur are insufficienr to wash 
much of the soluble portions into the soil, it never 
reaches the roots of the crop, and consequently pro- 
duces little or no effect. Again, he plows it deeply 
into the soil, and the reverse in every respect takes 
place. Hence he becomes thoroughly satisfied that 
manure should always j under all circumstances, be 
buried deep. 

Another farmer applies his manure late in autumn, 
to the surface. Cold weather prevents fermentaiioB, 
and the enriching portions which otherwise would es- 
cape in vapor, is washed by the abundant rains, in the 
form of liquid manure, into the soil; and by the usual 
time of plowing in spring, the surface of the soil for a 
few inches, is saturated with the most fertilizing parts, 
the plow turning under the rest. All is thus saved; 
and the firmer is convinced that surface application is 
\nvariably the best. 

They *' both are right, and both are wrong." They 
should act according to circumstances. Every farmer is 
H ware, by the smell, that but little manure escapes from 
his yard in winter, but much in summer. Hence in winter 
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■bd io late autumn and early 8prin<2^, manure may safely 
lie at ornear the surface, and its soluble parts will de- 
•eepd deep enough into tho earth. But in a dry soil, 
and during a dry warm season, it can scarcely be 
plowed to deep, for benefitting tho roots of plants. 
Jndeed, by a shallow covering, it will be likely to do 
Bo good at all, the moisture of the earth being insulTl 
cient to dissolve it^ and hence the reason that manure 
in dry seasons sometimes does more harm than good. 
And hence, too, why a thorough harrowing, to break 
it fine and mix it with the soil, after it is spread, and 
before plowing in, is found so useful. 



JUauure. 

Good farmers know the ^reat gain resulting from 
applying the manure which is made during the winter, 
to the corn and other spring crops. If left to ferment 
in the yard through summer, one half at least of its 
value is lost in vapor, fico., and the corn crop receives 
none of its benefits. But if plowed under in sprinpf, 
fUie corn is enriched, the vapor as it escapes is absorbed 
hy the earth, and a doublo benefit is thus received, 
fiat a difficulty occurs where ^orn fodder is largely fed, 
which mixing with the manure binds it together so that 
it caoDOt be drawn and spread till the stalks have 
vetted. All this is obviated by cutting the stalks fine 
in a machine, and more nutriment is obtained from 
them by the cattle. 

Sheep manure is difiicult to separate and load, being 
dry, bard, and crusty in its nature. In order that it 
Bay be separated by the fork, take a second-rate axe 
and chop parallel lines across the heap a foot apart, 
and cut these again at right angles, which will give 
blocks a foot square, which may be easily loaded and 
drawn. 

When manure from its coarseness must necessarily 
be left to ferment a few weeks or months, much of it's 
value may be saved by mixing it, or merely covering 
it with plenty of muck, turf, earth, saw dust, &c..wiih 
gypsum, unslacked lime, and other ingredients of good 
compost. Gypsum is usually regarded as one of the 
best absorbents of the gassos of manure; but in draw- 
ing out the most foetid of all manures, we have found 
covering it with air-slaeked lime, far more efTectually 
to destroy the unpleasant odor, than the use of gypsum. 



Answers to Inquiries. 



AdTantages of Agrlcnlturai Asaocintions, 

The following judicious remarks, are taken from a 
preamble to some resolutions passed at a late meetintr 
of the Yates County Agricultural Society. A copy of 
the proceedings as forwarded to us by the secretary, 
but we have only room for this extract: 

'' It is conceded by all classes that the science of ag- 
riculture is, of all subjects, the most interesting, and, 
indeed, absolutely necessary to the existence of the hu- 
man family; therefore it should claim the greater share 
of their attention. It is a self-evident truth that in 
nnion there is strength, and that by associated action 
the standard of agriculture may be very much advanced 
among us, not only in theory, but in attaining lo more 
perfect and certain results in practical farming than we 
have yet aspired to. Knowledge, the motive power of 
every science, must be brought to bear npon this sub- 
. ject. This can only be done in the science of agricul- 
ture by experiments — these must be extensive, and 
oarefoUy and accurately compared, until eflects can be 
traced to their causes. Agricultural knowledge can in 
ao way be so well disseminated, and experiments so 
well compared, as by agricultural societies." 

. 

Th« Coaw Crop.— In 1845, it was 417,800,000 
bushels in the United States. In 1847 it is estimated 

at eoo,ooo^ooo. 



Tares or Vbtches.— J. M. N., Lewisburgh, Pa. 
By reference to the March number of the Cultivator^ 
for last year, page 84, you will find out what these 
are and what are their uses. 

Straw Cutters. — S., Jordanville, N. Y. A cutter 
for corn-stalks &c., is manufactured by Wuekler & 
Co., and for sale at the Albany Agricultural Ware- 
house, that might answer your purpose. There are 
two sizes — for hand-power and for horse-power — the 
price of tho former, $16, and that of the latter $25. 
A drum may be attached to the smaller machine, by 
which it may be propelled by horse-power. 

Composition kor wouiNds made in Pruning — A. 
C, Edgartown, Mass. The recipe you refer to says: 
" Take a quart of alcohol and dissolve in it as much 
gum shellac as will make a liquid *of the consistence of 
paint." As to the quantity of gum shellac, it appears 
obvious that it is necessary to apply it till the mixture 
becomes *^ of the consistence of paint." Keep the brush 
in water when not in use. 

South Down Sheep. — C. C, Meriden, N. H. The 
average dressed weight of South Down sheep, may be 
set at from sixteen to twenty pounds per quarter. Tho 
mutton is of the finest quality. The price of ewes 
here would be from ten to fifteen dollars each. The 
wool sells readily at about the price of half-blood Me- 
rino. The South Downs are rather more likely to shed 
their wool than Merinos. A cross of the Bake well or 
Leicester and South Down, would fatten as well or 
better than either breed, in its purity. 

Steel teeth for Cultivators. — J. A. C, Grand 
Isle, Vt. Steel teeth for Cultivators can be had at the 
Albany Agricultural Warehouse, at 62i cents each, 
or cultivators with the same kind of teeth, suitable for 
one horse, can be had at $7^ each. They are of the 
kind that is used in the western part of the State for 
working summer fallows. The teeth are fastened by 
a key, and may be readily taken out and placed in 
another frame — the same teeth answering for a culti- 
vutor for one horse, or two or three horses. 

Swamp Muck. — O. P., Cananadaigua, N. Y. The 
information you ask for is given very fully in the Octo- 
ber number for last year. 

Stallion. — *• Baltimore, Md." Such a stallion as 
is inquired for, of the Morgan or the Morse's Grey 
stock, would cost from $400 to $800 — according to 
quality and value. 

Tar Paint or Gas tar. — J. W., St. Stephens, Ala- 
bama. The article advertised as ** tar-paint," is pro- 
duced from anthracite coal in the process of making 
gas. It is generally used about the consistency of 
common paint, and is applied to the outside of build- 
ings, such as barns and stables, also to fences, bridges 
&c. A common whitewash brush is used for laying it 
on. The coal-tar is also used as a coating for iron, 
but for this purpose it is boiled to the consistency of 
pitch. 

Buckthorn Plants and Seed.— J. "W. P., Wyo- 
ming, N. Y. This seed can be had at the Albany Ag- 
ricultural Warehouse. 

" A Cord of Manure." — J. I. K., Sing-Sing, N. T. 
In measuring manure by the cord, the same rule is 
adopted as in measuring wood* — that is, 128 cubic feet 
make a cord. , 

Cranberries. — J. I. K. We notice that Mr. Wiif- 
THROP Low of Essex, (Mass.,) obtained a premium 
last fall for a crop of cranberries, and we presume he 
could furnish roots, but at what prices we do not 
know. 

09* .AAswers to several other Inqniriee will be given 
io our next. 
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NoticfM of If ew^ Publications. 



TAAXt ACTIONS OF THE WoRCMTBB COUWTT HORTICITLTUHAL SO- 
CIETY; by Gkorgk Jaquks, Worceatcr, Mau. 
This work contains an account of the origin of the 
Worcester Horticultural Society, with a full record of 
its doings from the time of its organization in 1842, to 
the present time; together with a statement of its 
financial concerns, notice of the library, abstracts from 
the reports made at various meetings, list of officers 
and members, &lc. This society has been of great ser- 
vice to '' the Heart of old Massachusetts," as the 
ooanty where it is located has been called. We have 
witnessed some of its exhibitions, which were of a 
highly interesting character ; and we are glad to hear 
that a general conviction of the usefulness of the So- 
ciety, has induced a liberal support. We trust its ope- 
rations win continue t6 be unimpeded. 

Traksactioks or tux Essex (Mass.) Agricultural Society. 
We are indebted to John W. Proctor, Esq., the 
president of this Society, for a copy of the Transac- 
tions for 1847. It contains several excellent papers, 
some of which we shall notice hereafter. It is got up 
in a model style, and furnishes a good example for other 
societies. 

Farhkvs' Librahy axd Moxthly JoURlfAL OP ACRICULTUnX. 

This work is progressing in its third volume. It 
consists of two parts — the first being a re-publication 
of foreign standard works relating to agriculture ; and 
the second and miscellaneous department, consisting 
of editorial articles and communications, from corres- 
pondents. In the first, or '' Library " part, there have 
been re-published — ** Petzholdt's Agricultural Chemis- 
try," " Thaer's Principles of Agriculture;" and there 
now is in course of reprint, '' Stephens' Book of the 
Farm." The work is under the editoriaK charge of 
John S. Skinner, Esq., well known as the founder, 
and for many years the conductor of the old American 
Farmer — the first agricultural paper in this country. 
It is published by Greelet & McElrath, Tribune 
Buildings, New- York. Terms $5 a year. 

A Trit-Book oil AoRicuLTURS : by N. S. Davis. 
Dr. Davis states that he was incited to write this 
work by the offer of a premium by the New- York 
State Agricultural Society, for the best text-book on 
agriculture. Circumstances, however, finally induced 
the author to withdraw his name from the competition 
for premium. A " text book " of agriculture, which 
shall be in all respects beyond criticism, is a work re- 
quiring no small amount of knowledge, both of the 
principles of agriculture and its practical details. We 
have had but little time to examine Dr. Davis' work, 
but shall endeavor to present a notice of its contents 
and character in our next number. It is published by 
S. S. & W. Wood, New- York. 

CopEMAii's VKTSRiifAKT Tablbt, being ft synopsis of the Diseases 
of Horses, Cattle ond Dngs ; witli tbeir CaasC) Symptoms and 
Cure ; by Arthur S- Copbman, Utica. , 

This table appears to be arranged with much judg- 
ment. Most of the diseases to which horses, cattle or 
dogs are liable, are here mentioned', and prescriptions 
given for their treatment. By the aid of observation, 
and some knowledge of the animal economy, we think 
it would prove very useiul. 

AMKRICAR JoVRSAL op AORICVLTURV and SCISRCR. 

This publication, heretofore under the charge of 
Messrs. Emmons & Osborn, is hereafter to be conduct- 
ed by C. N. Behsnt, Esq., who has for several years 
been extensively known as a writer on agricultural 
subjects. We are informed that he is to be assisted in 
the present work, by '* several scientific gentlemen | 



and practical agriculturists." The number for January 
contains contributions from James Eights, Wm. Ba- 
con, and Wm. R. Prince. It is published Monthly, at 
two dollars a year. 

American Journal of Science and Art. — ^Thia 
excellent work, conducted by Messrs. Silliman & Da- 
na, is eminently deserving the patronage of the friends 
of science in this country. The number for January 
last has been received, and contains several articles of 
interest and value, among which are the following: 
Account of some Researches on the Protein Bodies of 
Peas and Almonds, and a Body of a somewhat similar 
nature existing in Oats; by Prof. John P. Norton: 
on the Resistance presented by Fluids to Electric Con- 
duction; by Prof. EsEN N. Horsford: Fossil Foot- 
prints of a New Species of Quadruped; by Jamss 
Deane: on the Depth and Saltness of the Ocean; by 
C&pt. Wilkes, U. S. N. The Journal is published on 
the first day of every second month, at New-HaTen, 
Ct. — Price $5 a year. 

Maine Farmer. — This is one of the oldest of our 
agricultural publications. It was commenced in 1838, 
and under the editorial guidance of Dr. £. Holmes, has 
'' pursued the even tenor of its way" through varioqs 
vicissitudes. In the fifteen years of its existeaoe, it 
has been of incalculable advantage to the people of 
Maine, by encouraging a taste for agriculture and horti* 
culture, and by teaching that the State is capable of 
supporting a thrifty population from other sources be- 
sides pine timber. The Farmer is now published at 
Augusta, by Russel Eaton, and in typographical exe- 
cution and neatness of appearance, is not excelled fay 
any other paper of the kind in the country. 



Diseases of AMimals, &g< 



Scratches in Horses. — This appears just above 
the hoofs, behind. Wash well with warm soap suds, 
and then with beef brine. The writer has speedily 
cured bad cases in this way. 

BoTs in Horses. — A correspondent of the N. T. 
Spirit of the Timet gives the following recipe for 
the cure of bots and cholic in horses; — Take from 
a pint to a quart of castor oil, mixing in it as much 
fine table salt as it will take ; bleed the horse in the 
mouth, and when bleeding freely, pour the above down, 
blood and all. 

Care of Fresh Cows. — Two to four quarts of 
wheat bran are found to be one of the best things to give 
a cow after calving, to facilitate cleaning. 

Bloody Milk. — ^A correspondent of the GeneetM 
Farmer J says his cows all suddenly gave bloody milk, 
as be supposed, to his own great anxiety, but joy to 
the pigs, until he found out that it resulted from feed- 
ing them red cabbage, of which he happened to have a 
large quantity — ^the blood ceased when the cabbage was 
gone. 

Be certain to keep your diseased animals, no matter 
of what kind, if you have any, away from the rest of 
your stock. Diseases are frequently contagious, and 
the sickly or weak can be better oared for when sepa- 
rated from the rest of the herd. 

Death of an Old Horse. — Ahorse called CharUt, 
forty-five years old, died on Staten Island on the 12th 
of December last. The Spirit of the Times states that 
he was the property of the late O. Mauran, Esq., of 
Now- York, and that he was bred at Horse Neck, Con- 
necticut, in 1802. 

Sheep- STEALING Doos. — ^It is said that if a few of 
the sheep in a large flock are furnished with bells, the 
dogs will not attack the fiock, a dog thief being a cow- 
ardly, sneaking animal, and afraid of noise. 
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mOIVTHIiY NOTICES— TO CdllRESPOIVDCIVTS, Ac. 



CoMMTJKicATioNs havc been received since our last, 
from Agricola, L., Joseph M. Nesbit, L. J. Piatt, J. 
H. Young, H. A. Parsons, F. Holbrook, A. Coffin, 
Oneida, J. A. Chamberlain, John Williams, J. A. Pin- 
to, N. Whitney, Thomas Guest, ChasL Beasley, S. S. 
Morehouse, S. D. Martin, J. B. Burnett, Geo/jaqucs, 
Wm. Bacon, A. S. Copeman, H. Junius, H., A. C, 
E. V. Dox, Alfred Young, Jos. Watson, C. L. Tay- 
lor, A. D., P. 8. Alricks, T. 

Books, Pamphlets, &c., have been received as fol- 
lovs: 

A Discourse delivered at the Plj'mmuh Church, 
Brooklyn, on Thanks<yiving-day, by Henry W. Bef.ch- 
■A.— ^Transactions of the Worcester County Hor- 
ticultural Society, from its organization to 1847, by 
Qso. Jaques.— The Architect, a series of origi- 
nal designs for Domestic and Ornamental Cottages, by 
Wm. H. Ranlett, Architect, Nos. 1 to 9 inclusive. 
—— Annual Report of the St. John (N. B.) Ag. and 
Hort. Society, from the President, R. Jardine, Esq. 
—-—Estimates of appropriations for 1848, by the 

Secretary of the Treasury, from D. Gold, Esq. 

Catalogue of the Officers and Students of the Western 
Reserve College, Hudson, Ohio. Copeman's Veter- 
inary Tablet, by ^. S. Copeman, Veterinary Surgeon, 

Utica. ^Transactions of the Essex, (Mass) Ag. 

Society, for 1847, from J. W. Proctor, Esq., Presi- 
dent of the Society. Dombey and Son, Nos. 13, 

14 and 15, of Lea & Blanchard's illu.stratcd edition, 
from the publishers, Philadelphia. Transactions 



of the New-Haven Co. Hort. Society, for 1847. 

A Text Book on Agriculture, by N. S. Davis, M. 

D. Published by S. S. & W. Wood, New- York. 

Abdress of S. A. Law, Esq., before the Delaware 
Co. Ag. Society.— Congressional Directory, from D. 
Gold, Esq. 

J. G. C. — ^The official character of the paper to 
which you reply, induced its publication; and as we 
prefer not to open our pages to the discussion of ques- 
tions which are claimed as party questions, your favor 
is respectfully declined, as its insertion would probably 
lead to a discussion, inappropriate to our work. 

R. P. Jr. Malta, O. — We can send you any of the 
vols, of the work you waAt. 

Rat-Proof Granary. — A correspondent at Balti- 
more, Md., wishes to obtain a plan for a " corn-house 
and granary," that will be rat-proof, and capable of 
holding from 200 to 300 barrels of corn. We should 
be pleased to receive the suggestions of farmers in re- 
lation to the matter. 

The Winter. — The weather up to the first week in 
January was remarkably mild, as will be inferred from 
the fact that the steamboats made several trips be- 
tween Albany and New- York, from the second to the 
fifth of the month. The ground was not frozen. Mr. 
L. V. V. Schuyler, of Watervliet, states that he 
plowed several acres on the first, third and fourth of 
January, and found no obstruction from frost. 
U Cisterns above-ground. — A correspondent wishes 
inforniation through the Cultivator , in regard to coij- 
stnioting cisterns above-ground, which he has heard 
arc common in some parts of the country^ and are bet- 
ter than those built umler-ground. 

Preservation or Grapes. — We lately saw some ve- 
ry fine Catawba grapes^ raised by Mr. E. Dorr, of this 
6ity, and preserved by Mr. D. K.Vanderlip, in ground 
cork. The fruit has nearly the freshness of appear- 
ance and sprightliness of flavor, that it had when first 



picked from the vines — being decidedly the best we 
es^er saw at this season of the year. The cork is 
thought to be the best material for this purpose that 
has been tried. We should think it might be well pre- 
pared in one of Pittas corn and cob cutters. 

8t^=»We have received from Mr. Vance, of Grove- 
land, Livingston county, specimens of an apple of 
which he gives the following history: The original tree 
was found in the woods, in the town above-mentioned, 
by Mr. L Dunn, was taken up by him and removed 
to his place in the year 1796 or '97, where it is now 
standing;. The fruit is the same that was forwarded us 
by Mr. Johnson a year or two ago, which we pronoun- 
cod the Herefordshire or Winter Pearmain, and it cer- 
tainly has nearly all the characteristics of this variety. 
This is not our own opinion only, but that of several 
good judges who examined and tnsled the specimens 
with us. Still it may be a seedling — it may be a re- 
production of the Pearmain from seed. Wc also re- 
ceived from Mr. V. samples of two other kinds of ap- 
ples—one of which he received from a nurseryman as 
a Pearmain; it is not, however, any Pearmain that we 
are acquainted with. The other variety sent, we do 
not know. 

Large Corn Crop — In our notice of the farm of 
Mr. John Johnston, near Geneva, in the September 
number of the Cultivator for last ^ear, we spoke of a 
field of corn which had been planted with Emery's 
Seed-Planter. It was the latter part of June that we 
saw the corn, and though it was then very promising^ 
it was impossible to calculate the yield which might 
be obtained. Mr. J. informs us, in a late letter, that 
it turned out a heavy crop. There was nineteen acres 
in the field, but from what was taken up by an open 
ditch, and what was occupied by trees, he thmks there 
could not have been more than eighteen acres in the 
field. Mr. J. says: — ''I had 56 tons, 25 pounds of 
ears of corn. I regretted I could not spare time to 
weigh the stalks, when dry. On the whole it was the 
best crop I ever saw." A part of the field had been 
under-drained with tile. Mr. J. states that this pi^o- 
duced far the best corn, thouglu before it was drained 
it would neither bear grain nor good grass. 

Remarkable Pig. — At the time of the Pittsfield 
(Mass.) cattle show anti fair last fall, we saw a very 
fine pig, belonging to Mr. F. A. Willis, of that town; 
and" learning from him that he was keeping an account 
of the food it consumed, we solicited the result for pub- 
lication. It appears from his statement, that the pig 
was slaughtered the 20th December last, and that her 
dressed weight was 460^ lbs. Deducting from this 
amount four pounds, which it was supposed the pig 
would weigh when she was dropped, leaves a gain of 
about one pound seven ounces per day, during her life. 
Her food was thin skimmed milk from one cow, with 
oat and rye meal mixed. Mr. Willis owned her 217 
days ; and when he bought her she weighed 20 lbs. — 
her gain in that time was therefore 435 lbs. The 
grain or meal was all purchased, and the actual cost 
of everything consumed, excepting the waste slops of 
the family, was a fraction less than $20, or about four 
and a quarter cents per pound. 

Large Yield or fiuTTER. — Mr. John Lossino, of 
this city has furnished ns with the following account 
of the butter produced in seven days by a Short Horn 
cow owned by him. She calved the fore part of De- 
cember J her calf was taken off at about a week old,, 
and in the seven days succeedingi her milk afforded 
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fourteen pounds of butter, besides the miik and cream 
used in a family of five persons. The food consumed 
by the cow in tuc seven days was as follows: *' four- 
teen small bundles of top-stalks, three bushels brew- 
er's grains, half a bushel ruta-baf^a turnops, four quarts 
«f shorts." The miik used in the family is considered 
equivalent to one pound of butter. 

Mount Airy Agricultural Institute. — By refer- 
ence to our advertising department, it will be seen that 
Mr. J. Wilkinson has removed his agrictlturnl school 
from DutciiBss county, N. Y. to Mount Airy, the well 
koown country seat <»f James Gowen, Esq., near Phi- 
lac elphia. It will be seen that the new Institution is 
to be ready for the reception of pupils on the 20th of 
March. It has our sincere wishes for its success. 

Sample of Wheat, — We have received from Mr. 
Jos. M. Nesbit, of Lewiibur^, Pa., a sample of wheat 
of a variety lately introduced into that section. It is 
a red baarded wheat, ihe grain toler&bly plump. We 
are told it ripens late, but it has not been cultivated in 
the ncfnliborhood from which it was sent a sufficient 
length of time to ascertain its value. We do not know 
the variety. 

MuLTicoLK Rtk. — Several of our correspondents 
have requested us to send them small parcels of this 
r3'e by mail, which we hoped to have done,* but we have 
not been able to obtain a spoonful of it since these re- 
quests were made. 

Catalogues of Nurseries. — ^We have frequent 
caiis for these catalogues, and nurserymen might pro- 
mote their interests by sending us a few copies, free oi' 
expense, for distribution to applicants. 

Holbrook's School Apparatus. — Mr. Josiah Hol- 
BROOK desires us to say that he is in no way responsi- 
ble for " Hoibrook's Apparatus,'* purporting to be made 
by Holbrook & Co., of Ohio. He considers it essen- 
tially and mischievously defective and erroneous. 

"Render/* &c. — Tlie article on "Curing Meat,^ 
credited by the Mass, Ploughman to the Philadelphia 
Saturday Post, and attributed hy other papers to vari- 
ous sources, ori£[inated in the Cultivator — December 
number, 1844. 

Winter Squash. — Mr. Samuel O. Tabor of Slaters- 
ville, R. I., gives us the result of the product of a 
piece of ground, 40 by 50 feet in extent, devoted to 
vinter squashes. The yield was 700 pounds, of which 
670 pounds were sold for $10. The product was at 
the rate of 1 5,900 lbs per acre, and at the price for which 
the above portion was sold, would be worth $237.31. 
The soil i« desoribed as ** yellow loam " — the manure 
from the hog-yard. The squashes were of the striped 
orook-necked variety, and were planted in hills six feet 
a])art. 

Large Beets. — Mr. E. S. Salisbury, of Ellisburgh, 
Jti/l'erson county, N. Y, informs us that be raised three 
beets of the scarcity variety, which weighed as fallows: 
144, 15i, 17 pounds. Several others in the lot weigh- 
ed from eight to ten pounds each. 

Scientific Liberalitv. — The Massachusetts Asri- 
cnltural Society has ordered from Paris, at a cost of 
about $800, the figure of a horse of full size, so con- 
structed as to admit of all the pieces being taken apart. 
These pieces represent the muscles, blood vessels,^ieart, 
hings, and other organs, of their natural size and ap- 
pearance. Such objects would be admirably adapted 
to agricultural schools, and would afford the pupils nc- 
eurate and useful information, scarcely to be obtained in 
any other way. 

Improving Grain. — B. P. Johnson says, in speaking 
of English Agriculture, in his Greene County Address, 
** Great care is taken in the selection of seed grains. 
In many instances, so much nicety is observed, that 
the earliest and most luxuriant heads are taken out 
by the hand, and oarefnlly drilled in until the product 



is sufHcient for use; and in this way some of the best 
varieties of wheat now gi;ovvn in England have been 
secured*'' 

Occupations of the People. — It is stated that the 
men of the United States are engaged nearly as fol- 
lows: 

Internal Navigation, 33,000 

Ocean Navigation, 56,000 

Learned proTessions, 65,000 

Commerce, 120,000 

Manufactures, 792,000 

Agriculture. 3.720,000 

Thus, farming occupies about three and a-half 
times all the rest; why then should not agricultural 
periodicals be taken in like ratio, in comparison with 
others, that men may become properly informed in the 
business which occepies nearly all their time ? 

'* Quarter" of Grain. — In England, a ton is 
2.240 lbs., a quarter of that 560 lbs , which is the 
weight of a British, or Imperial quarter of wheat, off 
8 English bushels, the bushel being 70 lbs., thus 8M 
70«=560. The U. S. bushel being 60 lbs., 9k of our 
bushels constitute a quarter. 

Exports of Corn. — From 1701 to 1819, they were 
often a million, sometimes two millions. From 1819 
to 1S45, they did not in any oiie year amount to a 
million. In 1846, they exceeded two millions, and itk 
1847, they exceeded nineteen miilions. — But this, enor- 
mous as it is, 19 only a thirtieth of the whole crop of 
the country. 

Green Crops. — The American Jlgrieul twist says 
that a few years ago, he renovated *' a miserably pool* 
field," by allowing the spontaneous growth of weeds, 
and then plowing them in as often as the principal ones 
were going out of bloom. 

Irrigation. — There is one fact connected with irri- 
iration which should be borne in mind by those whe 
practice it — that the beneHcial effect is not produced 
when the water is allowed to stagnate and sink down 
in the soil, but it must be kept in motion in a current 
ovor the surface. 

To exterminate Briars. — To eradicate briars 
which grow along fences, plow deep, and sow oatSi 
When cut, plow deep as the briars appear, and they 
will soon become smothered out. No plant can live 
long, unless it can breathe through its leaves. 

Potato Rot. — A writer in the Gen. Fanner saye: 
'' The Mercer seems most affected by tUe rot, the Pink 
Eyes next, the, Merinos next, and the June potatoes 
least, or not at all" — ^probably ripening ftdly before the 
advent of the disease. 

Profits of English Farming. — An European oor- 
respondent of the Genesee Farmer states, that although 
the farmers in England have to pay large rents, he 
thinks their nett profits are greater than those of Ame* 
rican farmers, who own the lands they occupy. He 
thinks the principal reason is, that there is a good hora^ 
market for nearly all kinds of agricultural productions; 
and that the same advantages can be reaped in Americef 
only by an extensive encouragement of manufacturei; 
and that a distant foreign market for grain, with heavy 
drawbacks for fricght, cannot be depended on ; and maom 
less so for the smaller and less substantial products. 

Profitable Dairy. — A farmer in Lancashire, £ng<« 
land, lately realized a sum of money equal to $200, by{ 
the sale of 184 cwt. of cheese, the product of 13 cowB|: 
in 38 days — more than 50 els. per day from each cow. 
The secret — the best cows, first'jrate feed, and the besft 
management in cleanliness, regularity, and in all other 
respects. 

Onions. — J. W. Proctor, Esq., President of tk» 
Essex county (Mass.) Ag. Society, states that, fro» 
inquiries made, it appears that the average yield o£ 
onions in the town of Dan vers the past year, (where 
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200 acres were cultivated,) vas 180 barrels, or from 
4 to 500 bushels per acre. That the averap^e value 
for several years has been $1 |.or barrel. That the 
averajre cost of cultivatinpr an acre of onions, does not 
exceed $75 — leaving a net income from the laud of 
$100 per acre. , 

Seedling Potatoes. — See advertisement of Rev. N. 
S. Smith of BulTalo, in this number. 

A SINGLE GRAIN OF Barlet, sowh in a garden in 
England, in the spring of 1847, is said to have pro- 
duced 75 stems, 50 good ears, 20 iodiflerent ones, and 
1,795 grains of barley. The plant and its produce are 
preserved in the museum of the Royal Agricultural 
College. 

Artificial Stone. — It is said that a process has 
been patented in England for making artificial stone of 
every quality, from artificial granite to statuary marble. 
The invention is stated to be founded on a chemical 
analysis of the natural varieties of stone. It is made 
of flinty and siliceous grit, rendered fluid by heat, and 
poured into moulds till cooled and hardened. The ar- 
tificial stone has, as is stated, already been used for 
coping stone for variegated pavements ^t halls and 
rooms, stone ornaments — such as mouldings for friezes ; 
also for grind-stones and hones. The invention is 
thought to be particularly applicable to the lining of 
cisterns and water-pipes — its vitreous qualities insuring 
oleanlinoss. The process of manufacture is said to be 
easy and cheap. 

Lime and Plaster. — ^In Scotland, where the climate 
ifl so much more moist than in the United States, plaster 
or gypsum is of little use, but lime is very important. 
Gypsum is of great utility in the dryer climate of Ame- 
rica; but would not a parity of reasoning show that 
lime might be used to excellent advantage on our wetest 
Boils? 

India Rubber. — It is well known that India rubber 
has been substituted for steel sprin<rs in rail oars and 
carriages. It is now found that railroad wheels, even 
for freight cars, arc greatly improved if cast double, so 
as to admit a layer of india rubber between the two 
parts, one being within the other, which greatly lessens 
the heavy jarring occasioned by concussion cm the rail. 

Smut in Wheat. — N. Simons, of Castile, N. Y., 
states in the Gen. Far. that he took six fine heads of 
wheat, and three of them he rubbed out and sowed with 
as many heads of smut. The product was two-thirds 
0mut, us was found by counting the heads in the crop. 
The other three heads were sown on a clean place re- 
mote from the others ; not a particle of smut was pro- 
duced. This experiment entirely accords in result with 
others, showing conclusively the importance of clean 
seed. 

Roots on Drained Swamp. — The Mark Lane Ex- 
press gives the result of an experiment made on the 
lands of Lord Stairs in Wigtonshire, on a morass which 
had in part for thirty years been cut over for peat, and 
sixty acres of which were found barely sufficient to 
pasture two cows and their calves. It was drained, 
pared, burned, limed, manured, and sown to oats, and 
yielded 40 bushels per acre. Next year it was top- 
dressed, with gravel and sand, limed, manured and 
plowed ; a part sown to turneps, yielded 32 tons per 
English acre; and seven acres planted to potatoes 
yielded 460 bushels per English acre. 

Whey for Cows. — The Herkimer dairymen give 
their whey to the cows, finding it more profitable than 
, to feed it to their hogs. Most cows eat it greedily. 

City Miuc. — It is stated that the very unwholesome 
milk, which is so largely sold in New- York city, as 
'^ Pure Orange County," ficc., and produced by closely 
imprisoned cows, fed on distiller's slops, may be known 
after a little experience by its peculiar and unpleasant 
k oneU. It is believed that a large part of the mortalit j 



among children in cities, is owing to the use of such de* 
leterious drinks. 

Wagon Grease. — Booth's patent grease for rail- 
way cars, might be useful perhaps elsewhere, being 
compo.scd of tallow 8 lbs., palm oil 10 lbs., soda ^Ib., 
heated with a gallon of water till nearly boiling, and 
constantly stirred till down to 70® Fah. 



PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

Nvw-York, Jan. iil 1S49> 
PI^OUR—Genesee perbbl- tOOei— Oliio and Alicliigai/»5.U0l. 
GRAiN— Wlieai, We»icrn. pt-r bu. S1.40— Com, iiuiih«rii, 79a 
75c.— Rye, COc— Oau, 4&i4Cc.— Uartey 80c. 

BirrriiR— Oriinge Coumy, per lb , 20o-.ac.-- West era, dairy, 
14al6c— Oiiiu lUal'2c. 
CIIKESK— per lb., 6a7c. 

BBKF— Me«i, per bbi.. t8.371a$9.-Prime fS. 37^096. 
PORK— Mes«, per bbl., «ll.b7a9l2-Priuie, dull, ui t7.75at8. 
HAMS— Miioked, per lb.. 7a7ic. 
LARU— Per lb. fc«aic. 

HEMP— Kiusia clean, per ton, fi22So$235. — AiDcrican dew* 
roued. SI2Ua«140. 
tiOP.-«— Fir«i son, per lb., £a0c. 

CO'lTON— New OrleuiM mid Alabama, per lb., 7al0c.^Up- 
land aiid FloridH, 7ablc. 

WOOli— (Biwuii prices.) Jan. 20. 

Prime or Sazoii fleece*, washed per lb 45aflU ctfk 

American full blo<xl fleeces, 4()»45 *' 

*' tlirce-fourtlifl blo<jd fleeces, SSoS*^ *' 

" half blood do 33ta35 ** 

" oiM-t'uunh blood and common, 8i*i3U ** 



MOUNT AIRY AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE. 
' I UlE subscriber having rented ilie Mount Aibv Farm, the late 
X reitidence of Junifg Goweii. K^q, with all its exteu'iive and 
eligible uppliunres hirilte pur|K)^esot' a Farm Sehoot^ will reinovo 
his school, ii**w the Duchess Aurieuliuriil Instituie, ot' |>ui:'.e«s Co., 
N. v., to tbt: above pliice, where he will o|>cii lor the s mm -r term 
on iiie first ThutMlay o(' April nexi; alter which it will be known 
as the Mount Airy Agriculiural Instiiuie. 

The Winter teim M'lll ccniinenct- on the first Thursday of Octo- 
ber. This ikrin, which is locuied on the Geiniantown road, 7 miles 
from Pliiludciphia. Pa , havnig been so long known asihe model 
fiirm of the United Slates, the biie being proverbially beauiifui and 
healibful. a iinnuie de-scripiion id deemed uniieces^Hry; sutlice it to 
say, thtit it presenlrt every iiMluccnieiit and de»irahle lucii-iy lor the 
e^tubhsliinunt and inutnleiiiince of au Kx))erinieniul, Prncijcal and 
Scieuiific Agricultural Insiitule 

The coui>e of instru<Mion will be such as to give the sindcntt 
every fuciliiy for acquiring a thorough knowledge of >cieiilillcaikl 
Pnteiical Agriculture, wiiii the u«e of the bei»i mtKiern iairo ma- 
chinery ai.d iiiipleinenis. toitethvr wuh. a select farmer's library, 
including nutneroUA A{:riculiural Permdicals lustruciKUix wi/i aJso 
be given in nil the ct>tlaieral branches requisite to insure ihe great 
desideratum which it was the ohjecl of the founder a> d Principal 
to 8u|>|>ly by an educatuni conunensurate with ttie exalivd desliiuea 
of a landed iiMere^^i. 

Chemistry uiid the other Natural Sciences receive particular at- 
tention — Ici'tures with full ex|.erinienlal i Hunt rat ions Itetiig cvrfi. 
necied wiiii encli cour^^e. The Zotniic coar^^e wili commence with 
the iltirse, a perfect skeUlou ol which being provided lur iliuslra- 
tiou. 

'I'lie best facilities are also afliirded. that ihoM who desire may 
here ticquire h Commercial JMJucaiioii, to the end ihai they may 
lay the loundatioii ni yuath of a luuire life that shall be agreeable, 
lieHlthful and useiul 

Fee lor the yenr, f>2n(). payable semi-nnnually in advance Tlift 
sum includes 'Vuiiion. Board, Washing. Fuel, und LikIiIs An ex- 
tra charge uf Sitf OU |)er iniiium will be made for pu|>ils n<>i furuisJi- 
ii:}; their own bedding iind toiirt furniiurtt The moUern lunguagee 
• lU each extra (ler term, us idso drawing. 

This liimiution is under the piiiri>iiage of the American Agricul- 
tural liMti.uie, the Parmer*s r!iub of the American Insliiuie, and 
the Duchess Agricultural Society. 

For farther |tarticulttrs address JOHN WILKINSON, 

Priiicipul of the DucIikss Ag- Institute, Poughkveiisie, N , Y.. and' 

after the '20th of March at the Mount Airy Agricuitural institute, 

Philadelphia^ Pa. 

BSrSBCNCBS. 

Jas. Gowen, Esq.. P lilad., Pa.) Wm. A. Daviea, pree't of Far. A 

Robert Kvving, Esq.. *' Alanufac'ra Bank. Po*keepsie. 

Zebedee C"«»k, Ki-q.. N Y., M. J Myers. pre»'i Mercl.anl^a 

Thos. MeKirath. E-q-, " Bank, Pi>uglikee|)sie. 

J. D. Wiltiardon, Ksq., N. Y., Rev U. G Ludlow. Po*keepste, 

Rev. F. A Farley, Brooklyn, Rev. A Pt»llieinu*. Hope well. N.Y 

J<am'l Allen, Esq., N Y., Hev. S. Maude ville, Lagrange, 

Q. A. Amaux, Esq . N- Y., 

C. H. P. Mcl<eUan. Principal Hon. Alfred Conklijig, Auburn, 

Po'keepiiie Female Academy Hnbt. Farley, £sq.,B4isioiuMa.««. 
Geo- Vail, Esq., T«oy,N. Y Wiu. C. Oibbe. ex-goveror of 
Benj. P. Johiisim, Esq., Albany. Rhode Island. Newptiri. R. I., 
H. Weed. Esq., Newburgh, N.V Geo.W. Dobbin, Esq., Balt.more, 
Cha's. Barllett. PribcipalCollegi- R. W. Crookshhiik, jr , tot. John, 

ate school. Poughkeepeie-i NewBruiewick. 

Feb. 1, 1848— St. 
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FKUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE- 

VINES, &c. 

BLACK Hainburffhf While Mu<ctti of Alexandria, Royal Miu-» 
cadine or Golden Chasselas, Early White Sweei Water Grape 
Vines- stroitg^ plnuU, raised from single eyes in pots and ahifted, 
roots two years old and abundance of them, stems one year old, 6 
feet ripe wood, price $5 for 6—89 per dozen : Cash voith th« order. 
Taken out o( the pois, carefully packed, the roots with the balls 
of earth in mosd, and forwarded from New- York as directed. 
Als«>, good one year old plants of the above and other foreif^n va- 
rieties, at 9ti per dozen; and superior FsabeUa vines, 3 years old, 
for speedy bearing — Slfor six, and 97 per dozen: packed, &c. 
Also, other nutive varieties, and every description of Fruit and 
OmamenUti Trees, Shrubs, VineSf Plants^ Roses, tfe . including the 
neweM hikI choicest varietie.'*, for sale at nwderate prices^ ai the 
Ancient and Retd Linneean Botanic Garden and Nursery^ late of 
Wiliiatn Prince^ deceased, Flttshin;;, L. I., near New-York. De- 
scriptive Catalogues gratis, on appUcation post-jiaid. 
Feb. 1. 184d— at. WINTER & Co., Proprietors. 

TO ALL AMATEUR POMOLOGISTS AND NUR- 



W^ 



SEREYMEN. 



'M. R. PRINCE k. Co., Flushing, have just issued a Supple- 
' mentary Catalogue of Pears exclusively, stating the age, si- 
zes, and prices; and also which are on Pear, and which on Portu- 
gal Quince stock- This will be sent to all post-paid applicants. It 
IS scarcely necessary to remark, that such is the scarcity of the 
choicest kinds o( Pears, that although found in numerous Cata> 
logues, there exists but lew suitable for immediate sales. Having 
anticipated the demand, we have al great puin^s and expend con- 
centrated in our establishment the largest and finest eoUeetion of 
Pears existing eitha in Europe or America. ThO!»e who send order^i 
early will be supplied without a single omission, and we urge pur- 
chasers to inspect our Nurseries and judge for themselves. Ol all 
other Fruit ana Ornamfntal Trees, Shrubs and Plants, we have a 
great supply, and especially of Evergreens. 

Table Grapes. 

We now offer the most estimable as^rtment of Table Grapes ever 
presanied to Amateurs, having culled the choicest from every 
country. An examnia'ion oC the description in our Catalogue (36th 
ediiion) will satisfy every amateur on this point. 

American Wine Grapes. 

Aa our country has begun to develop its appropriateness for Vine.' 
yards, we have greatly increased our stock of the kinds of Grapes 
inoAtfuitablc for that object, comprising 25 varieties, and will sup- 
ply them by 100 or 1,000, at low rates. We Lave 20 varieties that 
are estimable for the table, several of which are equal or superior 
to the Isabella and Catawba. Feb. 1, 1&48— It. 

ALBANY AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 
Nos. 10 and 12 Greert'st. 

CONSTANTLY for sale at the above eaiablishroent, all the most 
approved Machines, Implements and TooU required by the 
Farmer and (loriicttburist. among which are the following: 
Hor«e powers and Threshing Mochines. 
Fanning Mills, Grant's and others. 
Straw and Cornstalk Cutters — all kinds. 
Corn Shelters of all kinds. 
Mott's Agricultural Furnaces, all sizes. 
Vegetable Cutters, Hay and Manure Forks. 
Corn and Cob Crushers. 
Fitzgerald's Patent Barrstone Mills. 
Howard's and Freeborn's Mills, Sec, &e. 

HORSE POWER, THRESHER, AND CORN 
SHELLER DEPOT. 
r^RDERS for the " Warren's and Trimble's best two and four 
^^ Horse Powers and Threshers," Hnnd 'Hireshers, Waterman's 
Ckim Shellers, and other Agricultural Machinery, at wholesale and 
retail, will continue to lie promptly attended to. as heretofore, by 
the subscribers at No. 5 Burling Slip, and 126 Pearl-st., New-York 
city. Nov. 1, 1847.— St. t.,,,.-o ». ...,.., ^ ,,„ 
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SYRACUSE NURSERY. 

THE subscribers would call the attention of the public to their 
extensive and well selected assortment of Fruit and Ornnmen- 
tal Trees, coiwisling of 

a0O,OOU Grafted Apple Trees, from 1 to 5 years' growth, 00,000 
of which are from 6 toO feet high; 3 to S.OJO of the celebrated 
Northern Spy, 4 to 8 feet high, can be supplied without extra 
charge to those ordering other varieties. 

6 to 8,000 Pear Trees. 4 to 7 feet high. 

A few hundred of the Onondaga, and Van Mon's I<eon La 
Clerc, (very thrifty,) can be supplied, of one nnd two years' growth, 
from 50 CIS. to Si .00 each. 

1,000 Cherry Trees, 6 to 9 feet high. 

10 to 15.000 Peach Trees, of the best early varicues, thrlAy and 
ft-ee fnim disease. 

Aprici ts and Nectarines, a good supply. 

3 to SOO.UOO Apple Seedlings, ftvm two to three years old, and 
vnitfQally Urge. 

Also, a large quantity of Horse Chestnut, Ailanthus, and Moun- 
tain Ash, of extra size, and good form, together with all the desi- 
rable varieties of the Grnpe. 

Alt pofi.paid communications aiul orders rmitaining remittan- 
ces, promptly attended to. THORP & 9MIT1I. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Nov I— 61. 



N. fl. SMITH'S NEW AND IMPROVED BUFFALO 

SEEDLING POTATOES, 

COMPRISING several sorts of Pinkeyes, Russets, Purples, Reda, 
Whites, Rareripes, Orange, and others not yet fuUy developed. 
All purely Seedling — the product of a careful and expensive ex« 
peri'nent of six years with the seed from the balls and its Seedlinga 
III alternate reciprt>cal culture Reciprocal^ because in each rota- 
tion the seed imnroves the ^*eedlings, and the Seedlings the seed. 
By this method of culture these potatoes have acquired a health f 
and earlg character, are very productive and of the finest qvatity. 
Having been for so many years ia succession planted in April, (in 
their seed.) and early harvested, they have become eonstitutumtUiy 
what they are, and with early pluntipg, early digging, dry and airy 
storage, thev will prove souiui and durable— SlmI the method con- 
tinued, the development of new varieties and improvements will 
also continue. 

Al«o, *' N. S. SMITH'S NEW AND IMPROVED BUFFALO 
SEEDLING POTATO SEED." This seed was gathered iu Uio 
balls last :Septcmber from a four acre crop of Seedlings, from Im- 
proved seed sown in April Inst Six years alternate reciprcfcai 
culture with its Seedlings, has given it an ear^sr and eery nroductive 
character. It will produce Seedlings of the size of small birds, 
eggs as early as in May. Season favorable, with good culture, il 
Will produce the first season sown, about 200 bushels per acre, a 
go«id proportion of marketable size, sufficiently mature for the ta- 
ble, and seed balls in abundance. Tubws of the weight of 12 oz. 
were quite common among the young Seedlings last fall, and on 
the roots of many s ngle plants were found fully ttei and growing, 
hundreds of Seedlings, though when so numerous, mostly smaQ. 
In addiiioui this seed is impregnated (by the |K>ilen in the blows) 
with choice varitstics, late from Germany, England, South Atrerica, 
Albany, Illinois, and home markets— mostly Seedlings, interspersed 
for that purpose in the field; and it will represent, wlirn culivated, 
all the distinct varieties grown in that field, besides an amusing 
freak of mottling, timing, and originality. The seed may be sown 
in April like tomatoes, in a warm bed. Bleached cotton cloth, 
tacked on frames for potato beds, is better than glasts. The beds 
should be open to warm rains and to all warm weather. The same 
hands in a given time will transplant with the young plants more 
ground than can be planted with tubers. {Particular directions ac- 
company the seed) These potatoes and seed were represented at 
the two last State and County Agricultural Fairs, and the first pre- 
miums awarded them. The cultivation of these potatoes and Uieir 
seed will be continued at Buffalo with every possible improvement. 
Seedlings of approved varieties carefully packed in chafl*, and de- 
livered at the wha'f or depot iu Buffalo, S^ per bushel — SlO per 
barrel. Transportation safe from frosts after February. Seed per 
paper— sufficient to produce 10 bushels— SI i with directions. It 
may be conveyed by mail with double postage. Orders and com* 
municaiions, podt-paid, will receive prompt attention. 
Buffalo, Jan. 13, Itf^lS— 3t. N. S. SMITH. 

Extract from the Report qf the Committee o» VegeteMes at the but 

New- York State Fair. 
" The committee on vegetables have reported, that for the greatest 
and bfst varieties of Seedling potatoes of approved varieties, tbcr 
award the premium of ten dollars (SIO) to No. 73, presented by n. 
S. Smith, of Buffalo, N. Y. These potatoes were grown by the 
Rev. N. 8. Smith, of Buffalo, who has favored os with the manner 
of their cultivation and production. He has been six years culti* 
vating them from the balls that grow on top of the vines ; his me- 
thud 15 the alternate planting of the seed ami tuber or potato, tak- 
ing care to select always the best varieties. Ue has presented at 
the Fair as a specimen of his crop this season, thirty varieties of 
Seedlings, all of them evidently oi fine (quality. His specimens of 
this yenr*s Seedlings, from the seed of his best Seedlings, are very 
fine. He preseras, also, fine speeiroens of Seedlings from seed of 
Seedlings ^rown last year in Prussia, Germany, and fine varieties, 
late from douth America. Mr. Smith is confident, and the Jiulges 
favor the opinion, that in his experiments a great improvement iu 
the potato is already accomplished; nnd he hopes to be able to ob^ 
tain permaiientlv, potatoes not only of the finest quality, but per- 
fectly sound and hardy. The judges would recommend the atten* 
tion of farmers to his specimens on the ground, and also to bit 
mode of cultivation." Signed by David Gray, Chairman. 



WATER RAMS. 

A SUPERIOR article of Water-Rnms for sale. Price S15 
to SI 8. A. B. ALLEN & Co., 187 Water-st., N. Y. 
Jan. 1— 2t. 

SPRING WHEAT AND RYE. 
CUPERIOR Spring Wheat for sale at S2 per bushel. Sfring Rye 
'^ at Sl-75 per bushel. Also a contplete' assortment of Field and 
Garden Seefisof all khids principallv grown, and put up expressly 
for use. A. B. ALLEN & Co., 187 Water St., N. Y. 
Jaii^l--2t. . 

TAR PAINT AND LIME. 
'pAR PAINT for sale at the Albany Gas Works: A very cheap 
* article for covering barns, ice 
LIME for sale at the Albany Gas Works, eAMqy. 
Oct. 1— 6t.» 

For sale at the Office of the CuHivatoTf 
FRUITS AND Fruit Trees of America — illustrated 

edition, with Seventy colored Plates of Fruits— price S15.— Also, 
the cheap edition of the same work — price SI -50. 

The Fhuit Culturist, by J. J. Thomaa— iwioe 50 
cenM. 
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AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS FOR SALE. 

UORdE POWERS.— Tnplin & Eddy's Cirtsulor Hone Powers. 
^^ Price, $60 to $75 ; WiieelerA Whitman's Endless Cliuiii do., 
•ingle-horse, $75 ; double-horse, $10U ; Trimble's, Warreii's, and 
Child's Cast-lfoii do., $50 to $75 

GRAIN THRESHERS.—Wheeler's Thresher at $25 j ditto 
with Separator, $35 ; Taplin ft Eddy's Thresher, $40; Trimble's 
and Warren's do., $25 ; Whitman's and Pitts' Tliresher, with 
Separator and Cleaner, for one or iwo horses, $100- Pitis' Thresh- 
er, {Separator, Cleaner, and Horse-power) complete, $200. 

CORiN SHELLER8 —Cum bhellers to work by hand or other 
power. Price, $3 to $50. 

STRAW CiJ'rrER8.— Straw Cutters of various kinds, to work 
by hand or other power. Price, from $3 to $40. 

GRAIN MlLLb. — Grain Mills to work by hand or other power. 
Price, from $5 to $30. Do. ot Burr Stone, from $50 to $125. 

CORN AND COB CRUSHERS.— These grind corn and cobs 
together Price, $35 to $50. 

bPiCE AND COPGEE MILI^.— Several of these are of a 
new and superior kind. Price, from $2 to $10. 

PLOWS, for the South and North. — Superior Plows of various 
kinds for sod and stubble land, from one-horse to six horse 
draft Also, the Scotch Iron, Centre -Dral't, Self-Sharpening, 
Side- Hill, Wet Meadow, Double Mould Board, Paring, aiid Sub- 
soil plows, with common or patent dial clevis. Price from $2 to 
$S0. The woods of the above plows are of choice white oak, and 
gtM out by patent machinery. The castings are of the best kind. 

Also a complete assortment < f all kinds of Agricultural and Hor- 
liouilaral Implemeals, Field and Garden Seeds. 

A. B. ALLEN & Co., Ib7 Waier-sl , N. Y 

Jan. 1— St. 

■ill . . I . . 

JUST PUBLISHED, AN ILLUSTRATED TREATISE ON 

DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 
Being o History and Description of the Horse. Mtde^ Cattle^ Sheep^ 

SvoitUy Poultry^ and Farm Dogs 

VyiTH directions fur their Management, breedmg, Crossing, 

'*^ Rearing, Feeding, and preparatiou for a profitnble market 

Also, their Diseases and Remedies, together with full directions 
for the Management of the Dairy, and the comparative economy 
and advantages of working animals, the Horse, Mule, Oxen, &c. 
By R- L. ALbBN, author of '*Compeud of American Agriculiure," 
etc. 

The above work contains more than FORTY ENGRAVINOS 
and PORTRAITS of improved animals, illustrative of the diflerent 
breed* ajid various sut^ects treated in it. 

The most minute as well as general principles for breeding, 
crossing, reanng* feeding, and management oi' all domestic ani- 
mals, are herein given, to produce the utmost marketable value 
for the food and attention bes^wed on them ,' as well as to prevent 
di^euse, and save the immense losses which annually occur from 
this source. 

The diseases of animals are also fully treated, with their reme- 
dies, maiiugement, &c., k,c. Pnblished by C. M. Saxton, 205 
Broadway, N. Y. 

Price, 75 cents, elegantly bound in cloth. 

New-Vork, Jan. 1, ISib— 3t. 

THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 

Published Monthly j at $3 per annum — Single numbers 

25 cents—by C, M, Saxton, 205 Broadway ^ N. Y. 

vpHE object of this publication is to introduce ORIGINAL DE- 
-*• SIGNS of Country Sso/s, adapted to the varied tables and cir- 
cnmstances of an American population — ^from the elegant Villa to the 
simple Cottage and plain Farm-House; from Planters' Mansions to 
Village Domicils. In a word, every variety of Rural Residences 
will be embraced in order to meet the views of every person desi- 
ring aOoiuury Housf. In respect to style, co«t, arrangement, 
inish, &c., utility will never be sacrificed: economy in the out- 
lay, with an appropriate style, will always he kept in view. The 
requisite details, specifications, plans, and directions, with a careful 
and rt liable estimate of the coat, will accompany each design. 
Tliese are essential features of a Practical WorA'--aiid no labor will 
be spared in their preparation. 

Of the diversity of human dwellings, whether marked by ele- 
gance, convenienee, or utility, ur by the want of ihem, none can 
compare in national imporlance and philosopliical interest with the 
Fasm Hovsb — the Homestead of our species. 

The selection of desigiiss by those about to build Country Resi- 
dences, is commonly attended with embarrosameiit, and always 
with expense. When furnished by professional men from general 
jdeus comraiuiicated by proprietors, they are seldom satisfactory. 
The Ambricam Arcuitkct, Uj furnishing a collection of designs 
adapted to all tastes and means, will remove every difficulty in the 
choice, and save money expended on pians of no use. It will fur- 
nish 13 Etevatioiis. Plans and Specincntions in ench year, at a 
price not exceed ing one sever th of the usual charge for one 

" The price is only 25 cen s for each number, and it is surely next 
to impossible but that such a periodical will obtain a wide circala- 
tion."— iV. Y. Trtbune. 

" This work promises to supply a want which has long existed, 
and to be of essential value."— Sal«m Register. 

** This work cannot fail to be useful and popular.** — Boston Bee. 

" This is a good and beautiful work, and well adapted to effect a 
much desired reform in Am. Architecture."— JBoffon Trav. 

The cost of building from the plans given, wili be from $600 to 
9StMf with comptete specifications from a first rate Mason and 
Carpenier, and the prices given can be depended upon. 

New-York, Jan. l-~dt. 



GODEY'S LADY'S BOOK AND FAMILY MAGA- 

ZINE FOR 1848. 
INCREASED AND 1NCRE.A6ING ATTRACTION, with the 
-*- largest circulaiiuu and greate»t popularity of any Magazine iu 
the Ui.ited States. 

Nrw Department,— The Treasury 
will contain articles frmn Bryant, Longfellow, Percival, Oliver 
Wendell Holme?, Wa^hiitgion Irving, N. P. Willis, Hodman, 
Tuckerman, 8imms, Halleok, Paulding, Mrs. Sigourney, Miss 
Gould, Dana, Herbert, Fitz Gret^iie Holleck, Miss 8edfl wick, Theo- 
dore S. Fay, from whom we have received a NoveTlette, which 
we shall shortly commence) Mrs. Aiuian, Park Beiyamiii, E. A. 
Poe, &.G. 

The most Iteaotjiul Embellishments 

From the hands of tlie first artists, and, consequently far superior 
to these in any other Magazine, adorn ** The book.'' 

Ornament and Utility are Combined. 

The popular series of articles on Health, M(>del Cottages, and 
Needle- Work, &c., illustrated with fine engravings, will be con- 
tiuued, and such other features as can be made suljservieni to the 
grand design of the work, the 

Mental and Moral Improrement 

of its readers, will from time to time be hdded- 

Coloreo Faithions 

every moiitbi altered from the French to suit the more modest 
taste of the ladies of this country. 

THIS ]:$ THE HE^T TIME TO SUBSCRIBE.— Peiaon* 
commencing with the January number, will receive 

Miss I^stlip'H new Novel, 

now entire, as the portions already pnblished will be reprinted in 
that number. No diminution in the usual interest and variety, bat 
an increase iu tlie number of the pages. 

TERMS. 
One copy one year, which includes " The Lady% Dollar News- 

pa|w," S3 00 

(Making three publications in one mouth, fur the above small sumx 

One copy two years, $5 UO 

Two copies one year, 6 QQ 

Five copies one year, (with an extra copy to the person send- 
ing the order,) 10 00 

Eight Copies one year, 15 00 

Twelye do do SO 00 

Any Postmaster or Editor of a Newspaper sending us two dt^- 
lars for the Lady's Book alone, may retain the other dollar as 
commission. This commission cannot be allowed when the Lady's 
Book and Dollar Newspaper are expected for S3. Address 

L. A. GODEY, 
Jan. 1— 2t. 113 Chcstnut^t Philadelphia. 

THE LADY'S DOLLAR NEWSPAPER, 

CONTAINING articles from the best writers of England and 
America, and tranalalions from other languages. Also^ all the 
Jbliiglish AniiuaU Euiirey 
which coat in this city from S5 to $10 each- An Annual will be 
published in one nuralter, which will cost about four cents to the 
subscribers of the Lady's Dollar Newspaper^ 

In addition to the above, the paper will contain Tales, Poetry, 
Essays, Feminine Accomplisliments, UseM Receipts for the Toilet, 
(from a work which has been imported expressly,) Fashions, Health, 
Fancy Work, Housekeeping, Domestic and Fancy Cookery, from 
8oyer-s great book, just published. 

It will be seen that the subscribers to this work will receive twice 
a week for T>ne dollar, that which m any other shape would C4Mt 
them from $3 to 96. 

TERMS. 
Single copy one year iu advance, SI ; six copies, SS ; Uiirteea 
copies, SIO. 

A copy of either work sent as a specimen |^ratis to any person 
who will pay the postage on the letter requesting it. Address 

, LA. GODEY, 

Jan. l—a. 113 Chestnut-st., Philadelphia. 

COUNTRY SEAT FOR SALE. 

THE elegant Country Seat, situate in the town of LivingstOB, 
Columbia county, on the New- York and Albany post-road, 
distant about nine miles southeast from the city of Hudson, and 
tour miles east from the river— the late reaideuce of Joeeph W. 
Russell, deceased. The (Hace consists of about 85 acres oi high* 
ly cultivated land) and is well stocked with a great variety of 
choice fruit. The house is a substantial brick building, 00 feet 
by4U, well supplied with water fn»m a large brick filtering cis- 
tern. The barn4, carriage-house, ice-house, and other out-build* 
ings, are largn and commodious. 

There are upon the place, wells and springs of pure water, at 
convenient distances from the house at d barns. 

The villnge of Johnstown, which is but a quarter of a mile dis- 
tant, contains a church, (icliool. post-office, &c. 

The owner is witling to sell, separately from thefctrm., the Rest* 
deuce, with about twenty acres of land, embracing the entire or* 
namentalpaft of the place; and including the garden, fruit trees, 
barn, carriage-house, ice-house, et(S. 

For terms and other pailieulsrs, enquira of 

Albany, Dec. l ~Ot. W. E. BLEECKKR, 

WANTED TO PURCHASE 

QOME superior Potato Onions, for seed ; any person having fhmi 
^ five to twenty bushels for sale, will find a customer, by opply- 
ing, (if by letter, post-poie,) to CHARLES SPRAirr, Ulica. 
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GRAPE VINES. 

V0,000 Tsahella Grape Vines; 6,000 Catawba do.; 4,000 
Aleaxander or Muscadel do ; of suitable age and size for forming 
Vineyards. f.^J^AO Catawba Vines, four years old, will produce 
fruit in 184S, suitable for ga'-deiis. For Kale in large and small 
quantities on the be5i terms. Purchasers of vines from the suh:»cri- 
ber M'dl receive, fme of charge, a practical treatise (just ready for 
the preiis) on the cultivation of American Grape Vnnis, and the 
manufacture of Wines, treating particularly of soil, hicution, plant- 
ing of vines, manuring, training and pruning, illusintted with 
plates. Vines will be packed so as to b« sent to any part of the 
world with safety. Letters of inquiry, post paid, promptly attended 
to. Apply to B. O. HOiiWELL, 

Feb. 1— 2t. 230 Pine-8!., Philadelphia. 

ENGLISH AND FRENCH GRASS SEEDS. 

THE subscribers have ju;»l received from England and France, a 
superior lot of fresh Grass Seeds of variou* kinds. Amon^ 
tiieae are the Perennial and it»lian Ray Gra.«s, Sweet Vernal and 
Oat Grass, fine mixed Lawn Grass, White Clover and Lucerne, 
English Beans, Vetches, &c., &c. A. B. ALLEN Sl CO., 

Feb. I, J848— If. 167 Waier-st., New- York. 

OSAGE ORANGE, YELLOW LOCUST, AND 

BUCKTHORN SEED. 
IT^E above, together with a general and complete assortment of 
-L fresh Field and Garden Seeds, for sale by 

A B. ALLEN & CO., 
Feb. 1, 1848— tf. 187 Waier-st., New- York. 

SEED SOWERS. 

FOR sa1« at the Albany Ag. Warehouse, a large supply of 
EMERY'S SEED .SOWERS, on hand, and being m:ide for 
spring sale. The manufacturer has been awarded the N. Y. State 
Ag. Society's first premium. He also received the first premium at 
the Fair of the Mechanic's Association, held at BnMon in September 
last. Feb. 1, 1848. H L. EMERY 
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NEW AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 
AMU EL C. HILL.S, No 189 Waier-st, New York, offers for 
sale Prouty's Plows and Horse Rakes, Wilkinson's Harrows, 
Corn Mills, Corn Shellers, Straw Cutlers, Horse Powers, Chnrns, 
Gram Cradles, Scythes, Hoes. Rakes, &c., tec. 

Patents secured upon moderate ternvi, and patent articles and 
rights bought and sold on commission. 
New- York, Jan. 1, 1848-^ 



1 5,000 Bocktborn Plants. 
lOyOOO Osage Orange i'Unts. 
Also, Buckthorn Seed by the pound or bushel. For sale by 
Feb. [. L. ItCiiER, Ag. Warenonse. 

FINE BLOOD MERINO SHEEP FOR SALE. 

'I 'HE subscriber being uboui to retire from the farming business, 
. ««riers ror tfule ins enure iiock of MeriLO sheep, wnicii have 
been br^xJ wnh the grea e«t care fr<jin ilie best tiocks in the country. 
Ui tiiese 75 are ewe^ now with lamb by a buck from the recent im- 
ported iiock of J<»lm A. Tainlor, Esq., uf Hartford, Conn.; 23 bucks 
one year old last spring from the above ewes, sired by tite Ram- 
buuiliei buck (;hanceiior; and 50 lambs the ihcrease of lust year, 
Sired by ine Rainbouillei buck Grandee, now owned by ibe Rev. 
L. G. ilingham, itt this place- As to purity of blood, fineness and 
weight of deece, aud strength of conHiiiuiiou, they are eic«lled by 
no iVierinos in the country. The back purchased from tiie recent 
importation of Mr. Taintor will alsu be otlered for sale- To thoaa 
wisiuitg to improve their sheep, or those wtsiting to start a good 
ttock, the prec>eui offers a rare opportmiity, as they will be sold 
wnliout reserve. Ciimmunicatious addressed to the subscriber will 
receive immediate attention. THOS. V. CAMFlblLD. 
Williston, Vt., Jan. 15, 1848— 3 t. ^ 

IMPROVED PORTABLE RAILROAD HORSE- 
Powersyand Over-Shot Threthert andSeparaton, 

HAVi.NG sold aboat seventy sets of these Powais and Thresll- 
ers the past season, many of which were purr-hased by some 
• f the large wheal growers in this State, Vermont, Michigan, lU 
litioM, Wt^^c•usin, aud Canuda, and without exception having gives 
entire satisfaction, (which wa* guaranteed in ah coses,) we do not 
hesitate to recommend them to Farmers and Mechanics desiring 
such m.ichines, u«( being in our opniion.the most convenient, if not 
superior in all respects to any others now in use. Very many ilat- 
teriiig testimonials have been received, several of them estimating 
the cost of thresiiing at le<« ibun one-half tliat with the ordinary 
sweep powers with from four to six horses. Having made arrange* 
mtitihi tor an extensive sale and supply for Die current year, and 
With several improvements in their consiructioii, and a bfiier fin- 
ished article, 1 am enabled to adbrd them on better terms, inasmuch 
as one-hulf liie ordinary charges for freight during the months of 
navigation, wi.l be allowed to uny point on any of the canals with- 
ni the Mate, and the same amount lowartls the freight if sent by 
^y railroad. Sc me of the principal advantages of these machines 
arc thise; — The power itself oo^upies vt:ry Utile space, and is ope- 
rates wholly, if desired, by the weight of the horse, the power 
being placed at an angle of to "to fifieen degrees only, ac- 
cording lo the weight of the horse, which is found sufficient 
for threshing all grains, sawing wood, &.c. It is comraraiively 
light and portable, aud can readily be handled by two men, 
and used on any common ihresluii{^ floor, thereby securing ease 
and safety to both man and beasl during »tormy weather. The mov- 
ing purls Hie very simple, as sufficient s|>eed for all purjKtses is ob- 
tained with but one shall, without geering; thus avoiding a great 
amount of friction which is unavoiduble in most other machines in 
use The Tiiresher is rather new in many respects, and has seve- 
ral important advantages over most others. By having an over- 
shot cyhnder, it admits of a level feeding table, and the person 
feeuing it also has the control of the horse, and by means of a brake, 
the p«iwer can instantly be checked or rtoppcd by him with perfect 
safety, thereby often avoiding accidents. By this over^iut mo- 
lion, all hard substances are prevented from getting in, avoiding the 
danger of spikes being broken and thrown out — not an instance 
being known of sach accident. By this machine the grain is not 
scattered, but thrown upon the flotir within three feet uf it, and 
admits a separator to be attached sufllcieutly high from the floor for 
all tlie grain to fall ihroagh it, while the straw is carried quite over 
in good condition for binding, the straw not being cat, or grain 
broken. The cylinder is considerably less in diameter than mosi 
machines in use, and has only about one-third as many spikes, but 
double the number in the concave, which admits of greater speed 
with the same power; it is also several inches longer, which gives 
ample room for feeding it to much better advantafte. The separa- 
tor has been sold with each thresher, and is considered indispensa- 
ble, as it makes a perlecl separation of the straw and arain, leav- 
ing the latter in the best possible condition for the fanning mill. 
Three men with a shigle power can thresh IS" to 100 bushels of 
wheat or rye, or four men with a double power 175 to 2*25 biuhels 
of wheat or rj'e, or double that quantity of oats or buckwheat, per 
day; and with funning mill attached to the power, end one man to 
attend it, the grain can be cleaned for market at the same time. 

For further particulars see Descriptive Catalogue of Albany Ag. 
Warehouse and Seed Store, furnished gratis at the Store No. 10 ik 
12 Green-st., or by mail to post paid applicants. Feb'. 1, 1648. 
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Eonou or TBI CnnvAroK— It most be uppueM 
to erery one, thkt the aggregate Talne of the Cent 
Crop is immeoEe Eo oqt coantrj, and aa almott every 
oullivalor of the aoLl, thronghoat all its varied olimate, 
and on all its Tariet}' of soils, is a grower of this crop 
to a greater or leM extent, it becomes a matter of im- 
portance that it shonlU be managed to the beat advan- 
tage. I know or no better way to arrive at the de- 
aired rcBolC than the practioaJ eiperienoe of SDeoessful 
oom-growers, made public throogh the colomtii of the 
agrionl coral preaa. We majp all leam something from 
one another i indeed I never had a hired man even, in 
m; life, however ignorant, that had not a way of hii 
own of doing lamething hoax which I obtained a new 
and proflcable idea. These considerations must be my 
apology for any apparent egotism in the frequeot nse 
of the personal prononn in thia commnnioation. 

1 do not expect to add any thing new In information 
npon my present snbject, which has been so often and 
•0 ably handled by others before me, but simply to show 
by what proeesa I have been snccessfal in raising much 
larger crops of corn to the aore than would be con- 
«idered an average yield in this section, at lea»t. The 
avtrage yield of my corn crop, on 8 to 12 acres a 
ally, baa not fallen so low 6a 60 bushcla per acre i 
Tears, while in the more farorable seasons and oi 
beat lands, it will come up to SO to 90 bushels per i 
It is proper also testate, that some of the fields woold 
not cut 000 lbs. of hay to the acre 10 years ago. 

The land intended for corn is always broken op from 
S to 9 inches deep, varying with the quality of the soil, 
late in the fatl, in order to that perfect pulverization of 
the soil which the frost of winter contributes so essen- 
tially to aecore. The plowing is performed with great 
care and precision. No baulks — no crooked or imper- 
fectly turned furrows are at all allowed, bnt the whole 
Boil to the required depth is turned over. I have been 
troubled to find plows that do good work in a dttp fur- 
row — the Centre Draft and Eagle No. 2, a out and de- 
•cription of which is given b the April number, vol. 
IT, of the Cultivator, tnrns a perfect farrow 8, 9 or 10 
inches deep. 

The heaps of oompoet manure are made np on this 
land in August or after, beds bemg plowed np to re- 
eeive them. These heaps are ranged at oonvenient 
distanoes to load into the cart is the spring, and spread 
on the lend with the best economy of travel, and oon- 
tain 30 to 40 loads each, which is the quantity usitallj 
applied to the aore. Thirty-five to forty bushels is 
«illed a h>ad. In the spring the mannre is laid on the 
land in small heaps ; the rows of heaps about four pace* 
ftpart, and the heape in the tows a little less diatanoe 
•part, beoauw a given luunber of loads, fine manure 



particularly, can be apread with more ean and expedi- 
tion by making laore heaps of a load , and placing theoi 
near together, than by following the more oonunoa 
practioe of malciog larger heaps wider apart. 

The harrow, going twice in a place, is started aa 
soon as the workmen oommence spreading the mannre, 
in order that it shall be immediately incorporated witb 
the soil without the loss of its VBliuU)le properties 1^ 
evaporation , and also to divide and pulverize the aoil 
above the sod, so that the plow afterwards may be used 
in a light furrow without disturbing it. Great ink* 
provements have been made in barrows by constnuiting 
them in two parts, connected together with hingea— 
the play, up or down, upon tfae hinges of either half, 
enables the harrow to ftdjnst itself to the lurfaoe of tbe 
land in all plaoes; and, whether smooth or oneven, it 
will always hug down olose, and " keep digging." Its 
farmer who has ever used a hinge harrow woold b« 
without one for five times the cost of making. Whek 
the harrowing is completed, the plow, vrith a sharp 
point, and a roller on the beam gnaged to the proper 
depth, covers the manure 3 to 4 bohes, which, after > 
trial of all ways, I oonsider aboat the right depth fot 
fine compost. 

The land is then furrowed otit a« nearly north and 
south as the shape and surface of the field will admit, 
and also east and west, the TOWS being 3 j feet apart eaok 
way. I prefer this distanoe to plantmg nearer. In my 
earlier farming operation*, I used to plant oom con- 
siderably nearer both ways, of course growing a greater 
number of stalks and ear* to the aore. In a favorable 
season, as to moistnte, probably a few more bushel* 
may be obtained by oloaer planting; but in oflset the 
labor is also considerably increased. There are mora 
hills to plant and hoe, and the ears being usually much 
smaller, the labor of hnsldng a given nnmber of bushel* 
is greater, and no man can husk small ears and " nub- 
bins" as fast u large ones. Besides, I find by aotual 
experiment, that a closely planted field will not stand 
a drouth nearly as long as a field planted wider apart. 
Every italk requires its due proportion of miHstBre firoia 
the earth in order to carry the ear,of oom to full per- 
fection, and of course the grBstsr the nnmber of stalk* 
to the aore, the greater the draft upoo the soil Ibr 
moisture. In planting on a scale of 8 to 12- aoret, 
therefore, I go for more space between tbe hills, aot> 
withstanding there has been much eaidin favor of iliad^ 
ing the ground by close planting, to prevent the aSect* 
of drouth. It is of con^dnable importance to hav*- 
straight rows both ways, the nse of the horse and culti- 
vator being much more efieoiive in. this oaae than in 
crooked rows ; besides, ao fanner having a spark of < 
honest pride,witbet togasaaUtanuterat to muightlj 
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an ofageot fts crooked earn rows, or expose the same to 
the gaze of others. 

In planting the com, which is a nice operation, care 
18 used to scatter it well in the hill, putting in 6 to 8 
kernels. I always direct the planters to occupy 8 to 
12 inches square with each hill. This may appear a 
small matter to some, but it is a fact that corn planted 
thus will ear heavier, and there will be more stalks 
bearing two good ears, than if the common practice of 
tumbling the corpinto the hill .at hap-hazard is pursued. 
Indeed one coidd better afford to pay a man two dollars 
a day to plant corn in the way I have recommended, 
than the comm'on price, planted in the common way. 
The corn is covered at least 3 inches deep in sandy and 
gravelly soils, for two reasons. In this section of coun- 
try we frequently have late spring frosts which nip the 
corn after it is up, and if covered but slightly the vital- 
ity of the tender plant is often destroyed by freeadng 
down to the roots, whereas if covered 3 inches deep, no 
permanent injury is done. Again, we sometimes have 
dry weather about planting time, and if the earth di;ys 
down to the com after it has sprouted, it may not come 
«p at all; if it does it will be a long time about it, and 
ftt the end of three weeks will not be nearly as vigorous 
as that planted deeper. The seed is planted dry. I 
have tried a variety of steeps for seed com, but have 
settled down to the impression that it is as well planted 
dry as any way. The most effectual " scare- crow" .1 
have ever found, is a line of white twine strung round 
the field, and supported by long stakes. 

In working the corn after it is up, the main depend- 
MKse is upon the horse and cultivator. The construc- 
tion of many of the cultivators in use is faulty. The 
upper part of the tooth is so short, and the frame work 
in Consequence is brought so near the ground, that the 
implement goes bobbing about over the top of the 
weeds, clogging up with every impediment it meets — 
the weeds of course are not cut off or rooted up in a 
thorough or desirable manner, although I grant they 
•re somewhat mangled. In a future communication I 
may give a drawing and description of a cultivator, 
made at my suggestion, by an ingenious blacksmith in 
this place, which is not liable to the above objections. 
At weeding time the horse and cultivator pass through 
the rows both ways, perfectly pulverizing and mellow- 
ing the soil, and as the rows are always itraightf the 
soil is worked up close to the hills each way, render- 
ing the labor of weeding with the hoe comparatively 
light. The oom is again worked both ways with the 
horse and cultivator at the second hoeing, the feeble 
stalks are pulled out, leaving 4 to 6 standing in a hill, 
sad a broad, flat hill made. I find it cheaper for me, 
so far as labor is concerned, to earth up a little than 
to hoe perfectly level, and the hills being made broad 
and flat, it is, for anything I can discover, equally as 
well for the corn. 

I never hoe but twice. Having plowed the land the 
previous autumn, nothing green started up befmre the 
winter sot in, and the frost inwiediately fc^lowing, the 
grass roots were killed. In the spring the land was 
well harrowed and plowed above the sod ; there were 
BO seeds of weeds in the manure, it being well fer- 
mented compost, and thus the work of the season was 
m a great measure done before the seed was planted. 
After the second hoeing the com has the entire occu- 
pation of the ground, no further trouble being ezperi- 
enoed from weeds of any kind. The thorough working 
of the land before planting, and also by the use of the 
horse and cultivator through straight rows both toayt, 
at the first and second hoeing, has the further advan- 
tage of bringing the «orn along through the fore part 
of the season with great rapidity, if hich is of essential 
importance, particularly in our northern latitudes. 
Tksre is no variety of com that is not either im* 



proved or deteriorated by the manner in which the seed 
is selected. As soon as the earliest ears are thoroughly 
glazed, I go over the field, selecting those for seed 
that are early and vigorous, and from stalks producing 
ttoo good ears. The com is immediately braided up 
and hung in a dry, airy place. I have a kind of very 
long-eared, eight-rowed corn, which I have planted for 
several years, selecting the seed in the field each year 
in the way described, and which vnll yield a quarter 
more, the quality and cultivation of the land being the 
same, than it would when I began raising it — the cSorn 
is also at least ten days earlier in ripening- At first 
it was difficult to find double eared stalks, but now, it 
would seem to an observer in passing over the field, 
that a large proportion of the stalks produce twin ears 
measuring, the two together, 24 to 26 inches in length; 
many of the single ears will measure 14 or 15 inches 
long. Of course no kind of corn can produce to any 
extent, two ears upon a stalk, of this length, unless the 
land and cultivation are both good. It is to be hoped 
there is '' a good time coming," when no land will be 
planted with this luxuriant grain that is not good, or 
made good, by the liberal management of its proprietor. 
As my comuiunication is already too long, I will say 
nothing at present of the various modes of harvesting 
the crop j perhaps, at some future time, I may do so, 
and if I should my remarks will sho'w th e results of 
some practical experiments which I have instituted. 

F. HOLBROOK. 

Brattlehoro, VI. , Dee. 14, 1847. 



The Farmer's Song* 

My ftardy soni, bring forth the share, 
All sharp to tuni th' unfetter 'd soil ; 

If we in amumn fain would bear 
The golden sheaves, fear not the toil ! 

Those demagogues who strive for place, 
And others chain'd to ** glory's car," 

Fancy in labor there's disgrace, 
And honor in inhuman war. 

Not so, we reck oar country's weal, 

Ttue honor lies in arts of peace, 
We'll guard it with our hearu of steel.— 

And dig to find the " golden fleeee.*' 

Nor while we till the teeming earth, 

Let us forget that we are bound, 
By all the blessings of our birth, 

To strive that knowledge may abound. 

What though the Spring to labor calls, 
And Summer sees the forehead glow; 

Autumn with plenty fills our halls— 
In Winter pleasures overflow. 

Hien let us bless <mr happy state, 

And yield to earth the seed and grain ; 
With grateful hearts we'll watch and wait, 
*' The eariy and the latter rain." 
Albjuvt, Mareht 1848. M. W. 



SsA- Coast Farms snriched. — ^The committee of 
Barnstable Co. Ag. Society, state that John Doane has 
by skilful management, rendered his farm five timet as 
productive of grain and grass, as it was when he pur* 
chased it 27 years ago. The soil was then exhausted, 
and most of it was thrown out to commons. It is geh* 
erally sandy, and he has renovated it by plowing in sea* 
weed, and by making sea-weed compost in his bam* 
yard. Manure is the ** beginning, middle, end,'' of all 
good farming. 

Niagara Susfxrsion Bridge. — This is to be com* 
pleted according to contract, in May, 1849. It is to 
be 1,100 feet long, and 230 feet above the water. 
Cost, $190,000. The wire cables are locked into the 
.solid rock on each side, 100 feet below the surface, and 
will be strong enough to sustain 6,500 tons. If the 
bridge were densely crowded from one end to the other 
with heavy loaded teams, they would only weigh 300 
tons, horses aad all. 
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Therk are in Wales many cttstoms handed down 
from the remotest period. The girls, to this day, in 
many instances, perhaps one half, wear large beaver 
hats, like the men, instead of bonnets; though it is 
apparent the modern bonnet is making inroads every- 
where on the steeple crowned beaver. 

MiLKiNo Ewes. — I observed for the first time in 
Anglesea, the milking of ewes. They are kept in a 
flock, by themselves, and tethered with leather thongs, 
are driven into the yard at night, and the milk maid 
sits behind them, and soon performs her work. The 
quantity of milk I should think over a pint, usually — 
from this they ordinarily make cheese. I did not have 
an opportunity of testing its quality. Fuel is scarce, 
and turf fires are very common. 

Oat cakes are among the principal articles used. A 
large griddle, from eighteen inches to two feet in diam- 
eter, is suspended in their deep, old fashioned fire pla- 
ces, and straw kindled under them, and the cakes, the 
whole siEe of the griddle, are very soon cooked, and 
they are laid upon poles suspended m the kitchen, 
where they roll up as they dry, and are used as they 
may be wanted. They are soaked in milk usually, and 
make a very palatable and highly nourishing diet. 
They keep a long time, and are used by the Welsh, 
when they cross the ocean, instead of sea biscuit. 

The Welsh villages are built with low cottages of 
one story, the roof not more than seven feet from the 
ground, covered mostly with straw — ^the walls white- 
washed. The streets are very narrow ; and generally 
each village has some peculiar trade which is the lead- 
ing branch of business. In one village, LLanerchymddj 
(pronounced Clanerchymede,) I noticed an enture block 
of double houses occupied wholly by shoemakers, there 
being, I presume, from 80 to 100 shops. 

Fairs. — I was present at several Welsh fairs. One 
atahe village above-nained, was for cattle. Horses, and 
domestic animals. The stock was mostly black cattle, 
oows and lean cattle. They did not give evidence of 
all the superiority which I had anticipated from An- 

flesea cattle, still there were some very good animals, 
'he horses were mostly farm horses, though there were 
a few good roadsters. Poultry, eggs, stockings, and 
domestic articles, were in abundance. The women had 
the entire charge of the cattle, leading them around, 
and making sales, using a language truly unintelligible 
to an American. The gathering of the people was 
large — girls, with their high crowned hats, in great 
numbers. Each swain took his damsel into the public 
houses, and here the scenes were far different from any 
often witnessed in this country. Besirqus of seeing all 
that was going on, I went into these houses, where I 
found the girls being treated by their companions to 
gin, beer, porter, &o. ; and I caused no little astonish- 
ment to many of the fair dames when, on being called 
on to partake with them, I declined. I found a great 
desire among these girls to come to America, and I 
had many ofifers from them to come over and work at 
my own price, to pay for their passage. Well might 
they desire it, as they seldom receive more than twenty 
dollars a year, and have to perform labor in the field in 
addition to their household duties, which cannot be of 
the easiest character. 

The tenant farmers, who regulate the prices at these 
fairs, were present in considerable numbers ; and they 
enjoyed themselves together with a very liberal supply 
of drinking materials^ of a far better quality than that 
i^ted in the tap-room. What a field is Wales for some 



Hawkins or Gough to lecture in ( I was invited to 
talk in one of the parishes on temperance; but tha 
number of those who could understand English well is 
comparatively few. At all these fairs, bankers attend 
to furnish money to the dealers, as the sales are almost 
invariably made for cash. Here was a small room, 
with a sign over the door, '' Branch of the Bank of 
England. '' 

Education. — ^Education is attended to among the 
Welsh, and very few are found who cannot read or 
write. I was ^amused with an English schoc^master, 
whom I met at one of their villages, who was teacher 
for some private families. Learning I was from Ame- 
rica, he was very free to converse upon his success* in 
educating the Welsh. He spoke much of the deficiency 
of books for small scholars, and expressed much satis- 
faction that he had been so fortunate as to procure one 
of the most popular spelling-books from America, 
which exceeded everything he had ever heard of. " It 
was just the thing," he said, " and would make a great 
revolution in education." I supposed, of course, that 
either Noah Webster's, or Cobb's, or Lawrence's, or 
some of our widely circulated books, was the one he 
had so fortunately procured, and I asked him to show 
it -me, when he presented me with the '' Sunday School 
Spelling Book f" — a very good book indeed, but far less 
extensive than those named. Tet this was a great ad- 
vance on the elementary works used. I found, on ex- 
amining their works for small children, a very great 
deficiency in many parts of the kingdom. Their schools 
are frequently in towiis, kept in dark, damp cellars, 
where the wonder is that they live long enough to learn 
anything. The teachers were frequently quite old 
men, and in many cases I found that if nature had been 
bountiful to them, education had not added very much 
in preparing them for their work. 

I attended a fair at Holyhead, which is the extreme 
point of Anglesea, and the nearest port to Ireland, 
from which mail steamers ply daQy to Dublin, about 
sixty miles. There was nolJiing especially difierent 
from the fair before alluded to. This is about eighty 
miles from Liverpool. A royal harbor is being built 
here which will enclose about 300 acres, and a railroad 
is in progress from Chester to Holyhead, which will 
open direct railway communication with London. The 
town is situated on a Tocky prominence, and the rail- 
way passes through a tunnel under the whole town to 
the harbor. George the IV, on his return from a visit 
to Ireland during his reign, landed at Holyhead, and 
gave the name of the Royal Harbor to it, and some 
splendid memorials have been erected here to his BCa- 
jestv. An extensive pier has been erected, which ex* 
tends several hundred feet from the shore, from which 
the steamers start. A splendid arch is erected at tha 
upper end of this pier, commemorative of the landing 
of his Majesty, which is a fine specimen of workman* 
ship and design, with appropriate inscriptions. A short 
distance from the town, on a commanding emineno6| 
overlooking the harbor and channel, is a very hand- 
some pillar or monument erected, commemorating the 
same event. 

AcRicuLTintAt Societies, PREMimis, Stc.— Angle* 
sea has an Agricultural Society which is doing much 
to improve the husbandry of the Island. Some of the 
premiums seem rather strange to Americans, but simi- 
lar ones are given at many if not all the county asso- 
ciations. I give a few: 

'' To the male fefrafi^ in husbandry, who has t ervirf 
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the longest in one place, the time being not less than 
10 years — 3 sovereigns. 

** To the female servant who has served not less than 
10 years — 2 sovereigns.'* 

On first reading the above one would be led to sup- 
pose, that premiums might as well be given to the ser- 
vile laborers on our southern plantations, who have 
fiuthfully terved their matters. 

There are some premiums given that result in much 
good — 

'' To the overseers of the high roads in each of the 
hundreds of the county of Anglesea, who shall have 



repaired the roads within their parish in the most judi« 
cions manner — 2 sovereigns." 

'^ To the oottager, being an agrionltural laborer, by 
whom the greatest number of legitimate children, ez^ 
oeeding 14 years of age^ shall have been brought up 
in habits of industry, without parochial assistance-^ 
3 sovereigns. '^ 

Some of the premiums awarded were — '' To Robert 
Davies, a laborer -in husbandry at Rhosbeirio and at 
Lodge Manachdy, having faithfully eerved 43 years-" 
3 sovereigns. To Ellen Williams, having faithfully 
served at Pentraeth, for 20 year§—*'2 sovereigns." H. 



'« RVIf If Hf O DVT OF TASIETIES-CBtAM GE OF SEED." 



MESsks. Editors — Under the above caption, in the 
last December number of the Cultivator, you express 
the belief, that plants and vegetables do not degene- 
rate, and that to propagate and continue them in per- 
fection, a change of seed is not necessary. On the 
contrary, I had supposed that the science of botany and 
vegetable physiology had established the fact beyond 
oontroversy, that " any plant continually reproduced 
from the same seed on the same soil, will continually 
degenerate till it becomes extinct." And this impor- 
tant truth, in its applicatioi^ particularly to the potato, 
has been supported, if I mistake not, by the decided 
opinion of naturalists who have at all investigated the 
subject, and by the concurrent testimony of history for 
the last 150 years. If you will permit a little discus- 
sion of the subject, I trust, in case we do not come to 
the same conclusion, we shall amicably agree to differ; 
and as it is one that has an important practical bear- 
ing, an exhibition of eome of the facts within our i^ach 
may do some good. It is to be deeply regretted, that 
in our agricultural literature, we have no full history of 
the potato. There are many facts regarding it recor- 
ded in the treatises of Humboldt and Sir Joseph Banks; 
in the Edinburgh Enoyclopsdia, and in many English 
works of the last century ; but such a history as the 
importance of the subject demands, tracing its propa- 
gation, changes, diseases, failures, and reproduction in 
different countries, is yet a desideratum; and he would 
be a public benefactor who should prepare it. 

I would premise, that an occasional instance of suc- 
cess or failure proves nothing ; it miiy be only an ex- 
oeption^o the general rule. So if Mr. Cooper's case, 
upon which you comment, varies from the general law 
of nature, it affords but one fact against thousands on 
the other side. But Mr. Cooper fully admits that po- 
tatoes do degenerate, and attributes it to the use of 
poor seed, and describes one way in which farmers may 
obtain good seed« That farmers, as he asserts, gene- 
rally plant their poorest potatoes, 1 do not believe to 
be true ; in an intercourse among them of more than 
forty years, accompanied with much observation, I 
have found such cases to be the rare exception to their 
general practice. And yet a number of varieties have 
nm out within the last fifty years, and several others, 
recently in high repute, are fast failing, and have nearly 
•Based to produce balls. The present disease in the 
l^tato was generally first noticed in this country in 
1843. Soon after that the agricultural census of this 
itate was taken, whi^h showed that the average pro- 
duct of the potato was only 90 bushels per acre— not 
half what it was 25 years ago; and that there had been 
a falling off of the potato crop in the State of upwards 
•f six millions of bushels since 1840. See Cultivator, 
1846, page 179. A similar decrease was shown in 
Massachusetts and in Maine, where the average crop 
had formerly been 200 bushels per acre. How is thb 



to be accounted for, but by supposing a general degen' 
racy of the varieties now in use? A corresponding 
decrease in the crop is exhibited in the history of the 
plant in other countries and at other times. In a*" re- 
port made to the lU^al Society of Agriculture in France 
in 1819, by M. Le Comte de Neufchateau, Minister of 
the Interior, respecting the labors of Oberlin in the 
Ban de la Roche, a district of highlands in the east of 
France, it is stated that '' tko potato had been intro- 
duced after the terrible scarcity of 1709." But in 
1757, *' the original plant of the potato had degene- 
rated to such a point as to yield scarcely any increase." 
To remedy this defect, recourse was had not only to the 
seed balls, but M. Oberlin " imported from different 
countries a store of potatoes which replaced those de- 
generated; and these new productions continue in great 
demand at Strasburg market en account of their excel- 
lent quality." 

The potato appears to have been introduced from 
America into England first by Sir John Hawkins in 
1545. Others were carried there in 1573 by Sir Fran- 
cis Drake ; and others again by Sir Walter Raleigh in 
1586, who, in 1610, sent some to be planted on his es- 
tates in Ireland. They were first cultivated as a field 
crop in Lancashire in 1684, before which time they 
were confined to gardens, and only used occasionally 
by the most wealthy. To Lancashire the field culture 
was confined many years before it was extended much 
to other counties; but in the early part of the lasteen- 
tury, the cultivation of it became general in Ireland 
and Scotland. In Lancashire the discovery seem^ to 
have been first made, that the potato, by continued cul- 
tivation, became deteriorated both in quantity and 
quality, and the practice was adopted ihere, and simul- 
taneously in Ireland, of renewing the root or tuber by 
planting the seed balls. This continued to be the prao- 
tice among farmers through the whole of the last cen- 
tury, and during that time hundreds of varieties, that 
were good for a time, and are named in Englisji trea- 
tises on the potato, entirely run out. ''Farmers,'* 
says a standard writer in 1797, '' hold it to be neces- 
sary to renew the potatoes from the 9eed once in 14 or 
15 years; because, after that period, potatoes degen- 
erate, and produce less and less, till they almost com* 
to nothing." Judge Buel, in an essay, remarks r— 
'' The duration of a variety in perfection, is generally 
computed at from fourteen to twenty years, though this 
period is sometimes prolonged by a change of soil or 
climate." The tendency to degenerate was not a mere 
opinion, but a fixed fact, attested by the general obser- 
vation and experience of farmers. It was the same in 
various parts of Germany^ and particularly in Nova 
Scotia, where the finest potatoes were formerly grown. 
In that Province little reliance is placed on the intro- 
duction of tubers from abroad ; their experience tells 
them, that a reproduction from the seed balls it tht 
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most sore and profitable. And in no part of the world, 
probably, has this reprodaction been resorted to oftener 
than there. 

Mr. T. A. Knight, the former distingnished Presi- 
dent of the London Horticultural Society, experimented 
with the potato n^ny years, and in fact made it a par- 
ticular sabjeot of investigation during his life. In a 
treatise in the British Farmer's Magaaine, he says; — 
** The first point to which I wish to direct the atten- 
tion of the cultivator of the potato is, the age of the 
WNriety; for it has long been l^nown, that every variety 
€ultiv<Ued, gr^uaUy btcamee debilitated; and loeee a 
large portion </ He powert of producing; and I &e- 
lieve thai almoet every variety now cultivated in thie 
4ind the adjoining counties, hie long since passed the 
period qf its age, ohich it ought to have resigned Us 
place to a suecessiat^," 

Similar to the above is the language used in the Li- 
brary of Useful Knowledge, Farmer's Series—'' It has 
1>e«n ascertained by repeated trials, that every variety 
of the potato, when propagated during a series of 
years, either by cuttings from the root, or by the whole 
tubers, is subject to degenerate; in some, the quality 
remaining good after the produce in quantity has be- 
come de^tive, whilst with others it disappears with 
the vigor of the plant." 

In the year 1778, a disease called the curl, afleot- 
ing both the vine and tuber, appeared among several 
varieties of potatoes in England, and soon spread 
through Scotland and Ireland, an4 subsequently devel- 
oped itself more or less in this country. It occasioned 
« general panic, as much perhaps, as the disease that 
has made suoh havoo for a few years past ; and the 
multitude of books and pamphlets that were written on 
the subject, was beyond all precedent. Scientific men 
engaged in a great variety of experiments, and Parlia- 
ment ordered investigations, &e. ; but nothing abso- 
lutely conclusive was ascertained as to the nature or 
«ause of the disease, or the proper remedy. The more 
general belief seemed to be, that the disease was more 
or less induceu by tbe age or deterioration of varieties, 
as those more recently produced from the seed were 
almost whplly exempt. As the result of experiments, 
it was ascertained that varieties differed greatly in 
their nutritive pr<^)erties — from 30 to 50 per cent. ; that 
they also differed greatly in their vital energy and har- 
diness of constitution, some of equal age running out 
much sooner than others; and that the continuance of a 
variety and its exem|)tion from, or power to resist dis- 
ease, depended as much upon the above circumstances 
«s upon its age. 

Willis Oaylord, I think, <s6e Cultivator vol. 7, page 
1^5,) expresses the belief, that '' the formidable dis- 
ease known as the curl, is the natural result of the old 
•ge of the variety, and indicates tbe failure of its veg- 
etative powers." '' The new varieties of this valua- 
ble root, those lately originated from seeds, have not, 
to our knowledge, been affected by the curl in the least. 
The inference, then, seems to be a fair one, that in the 
production of the potato, as in many other plants, a 
recurrence to the fundamental law of propagatioi^, that 
from seeds, must be occasionally resorted to. in order 
to prevent deterioration. The new varieties of the 
potato, that have been introduced into culture in 
England and in the United States, from the seeds, ex- 
hibit a vigor and strength which none of the long culti- 
vated kinds show." This last mentioned fact is con- 
Armed by the statements of many English and Amen- 
•an writers, and abundantly verified by experiments 
frequently made. In my reading, I have met with 
many passages similar to the following, which I ex- 
tract from the Pennsylvania Farmer, published in 1804. 
Speaking of a field of potatoes raised from the seed, 
Eli Bronsoni of Conn., says: — '' Part of the field was 



better by one-half .than the other part. In tbe best 
part| the seed was the second year from the balls ; in 
the other part the seed potatoes were from the balls 
several years before, and had been planted yearly." 

One of the most valuable communications respecting 
the potato, is found in Mr. Ellsworth's report from the 
Patent Office in 1844. M. Standinger, who had resi- 
ded at Gros Flotbeck, near Hamburg, in Germany, 
near dO years, paid great attention to the potato, and 
cultivated from the balls for thirty-six years in succes* 
sion. His long experience and constant intercourse 
with practical men, and his habits of observation, give 
peculiar weight to his testimony. In view of the weak- 
ness in the vital energy of the plant, occasioned, he 
says, by constantly planting the tubers, he urges the 
importance of often raising new varieties from the 
seed; adding, that those grown from the seed balls 
have a more vigorous growth than those obtained from' 
bulbs, that have been used for seed for some years. 
His practice, which he minutely details, enabled him 
to raise as large a crop, both as to weight and mea- 
sure, the first year from the seed, as oould be obtained 
by planting the bnlbs. The opinion of the farmei*s, 
that H requires three or four years to bring to maturity 
and to a large size, potatoes raised from the seed, he 
considers not well founded, and attributes it to their 
unskilful method of cultivating them. And in relatioo 
to the disease among potatoes, that has spread over 
Europe the last few years, he expresses his belief that 
it is owing to degeneracy in the plant, and that the 
only effectual remedy is to start new varieties from the 
seed. In proof of this, he states '' l^at in the neigh' 
borhood of Hamburg, as well eu also in Hofstein, there 
is not the slightest trace qf this disease to be seen, and 
no complaint of it has ever been heard ; the reason of 
this being, that in the vicinityof Hamburg, there is aJwaye 
an opportunity of obtaining good seed potatoes** ^e, 

I did not intend, Messrs. Editors, to make any re- 
marks about the cause or remedy of the present wide- 
spread disease in the potato ; that I consider a distinot 
question from the one I had in view, and will leave it 
to be elucidated by other pens. That the older varie- 
ties of the potato are fast failing, and can be replaced 
only by renewing them from the seed; that the potato 
is susceptible of progressive improvement, so that there 
is reason to believe, varieties ro^^y hereafter be pro- 
duced far superior in every desirable quality to any yet 
known; that a large crop, of good size for the table, 
may be raised from the seed the first year, so as to 
render it profitable to tbe grower ; and that such seed- 
lings, as a general rule, do remain, fair and sound, 
while nearly all the old varieties /ire more or less dis- 
eased and running out, I consider facts well established. 
These facts have had a living illustration under n.y 
own eye during the last few years, while I have wit- 
nessed the operations and success of a neighbor, who 
has obtained the premium for the best and greatest va- 
riety of seedling'potatoes at the last two Fairs of the 
State Agricultural Society. IVhile I witness such facts^ 
developed by persevering, well directed labor, I pre- 
dict with confidence, that the potato will, or may, be 
perpetuated as long as seed-time and harvest shall 
endure. H. A. Paksons. 

Buffalo, Jan. 4, 1848. 

Plowing pob Wheat.— >Elias Cost, of* Ontario oo., 
N. Y, is very successful in raising wheat, by prepar- 
ing his fallows with a singleplowing — sometime during 
summer — all the rest of the mellowing and weed-kill- 
ing being done vrith a two-horse cultivator. The wheat 
is covered after sowing, by passing the cultivator bat 
once over it. A strip 6 ft. wide is then covered at ft 
time. The soil is not heavy. 
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The onltivation of onion9 is in many sections an im- 
portant business. In some parts of Connecticut, Mas- 
sachusetts, and other places, they are raised in large 
quantities, and disposed of both for home consumption 
and for exportation. As we have had many inquiries 
in regard to the culture of this vegetable, we thmkwe 
cannot give the information desired in a better manner 
than it is embodied in the following essay, which was 
written by John W. Proctor, Esq., and received a 
premium from the Essex (Mass.) Ag. Society. At 
our request Mr. V, has furnished a drawing of the 
** Onion Hoe," which has enabled us to give a cut and 
description of the implement . in connexion with the 
essay: — 

The culture of onions has increased so much, within 
a few yearS; in this vicinity, that it has become one of 
the staple products of the county. In the town of 
Danvers, more money is realized from the sale of the 
onion, than in any other product of the soil. Products 
of so much value, and commanding so much attention, 
are fit subjects of inquiry ^ and if there be any facts re- 
lating to their cultivation not generally known, it may 
be useful to have them brought forward. 

In making these inquiries, our attention has been di- 
rected almost entirely to practical cultivators, without 
reference to scientific treatises. Our intention being 
to tell their story, as near as possible^ in their own 
wwr. 

We shall treat of the subject in the following orders 

1. The preparation of the land. 

2. The manure best adapted to promote the growth. 

3. The raising and planting of the seed. 

4. The care necessary to be applied while growing. 
$. The blights and injuries to which the crop may 

be liable. 

6. The time and manner of harvesting. 

1. As to the preparation of the land. 

Differing frrnn most other crops, the onion grows well 
on the same land for an indefinite number of yeart. 
Instances of continued appropriation of the same pieces 
of land to the growing of onions, for ten, fifteen , ttDenty, 
and even thirty yeare, have come to our knowledge. 
It is the opinion of many that crop is better, after the 
land has been thus used a few years, than at first. 
Whether this arises from any influence of the crop up- 
on the soil, or is the efiect of continued dressing of 
manures, we have no means of determining. This is 
certain, that the qualities of the soil necessary for the 
production of good crops are not exhausted by con- 
tinued cultivation. 

Rarely, if ever, have we known the onion sowed up- 
on the turf when first turned over. It is usual to sab- 
due and pulverize the soil, by the cultivation of corn, 
or some other crop.- Not unfrequently the first year 
with corn, the second with carrots, and afterwards witii 
onions. It is important, before the seed is sown, that 
the surface be mellow, finely pulverized, and clear of 
stones or other impediments, to the free and unobstruct- 
ed use of the machine for this purpose. The finer and 
more uniformly mellow the surface is made, the better. 
Shallow plowing, say from four to six inches deep, is 
Qsoally practiced. Once plovring only in the spring, 
and frequent harrowings, are practiced. Before the 
plowing, the dressing is usually spread upon the stir- 
face of the field, so as to be covered or intermixed in 
the furrow. The mingling and subdivision of it, is e^ 
fected by the use of the harrow. 

Whether it would not be advantageous oocasioudl/y 



to stir the land t& the foil depth of the soil, i» a point 
on which there is a differeDce of <^inion; most of the 
cultivators inclining to the use of shallow plowing only r 
There* are some faets tending to show, that occasional 
deep stirring of the soil does no harm to the onioB 
crop, but on the contrary isr decidedly beneficial. As for / 
instance, onions do better where carrots hav6 grown 
the year preceding, than after any other erop. Ther 
carrot necessarily starts the soil to the depth of ten or 
twelve inches. Possibly there ttay some other iofla^ 
ence upon the soil from the plant itself. Oar belief is,- 
that the thorough and deep stirring of it, is the princi- 
pal preparatory benefit. t 
2. The manure best adapted to promote the growth. 
Any strong manure, weU rotted and finely subdivided 
will answer. But the general impression seems to be, 
that manure from stables, where the horses are freely 
fed with grain, is the best ; and that it should be at 
least one year old, because it wiU not be sufficiently 
rotten in a less time. All agree that the dressing for 
the land should be kept near the surface, well mixed ^ 
and as fine as possible. Though we have, seen the pre- 
sent year a very superior growth of oMons, where green 
manure from the barn-yard was applied in the spring ^ 
but particular pains were taken to subdivide and inter- 
mingle it irith the soil ; and to bosh-harrow the land 
so thoroughly, that very little manuve was exposed up- 
on the surface, 

Muscle-bed is frequently used upon onion land. A 
portion of this is deemed by some almost indispensable. 
We have known the continued i»e- for bidf a down 
years in succession, even without other manures, with 
a continuation of fair crops ; but the general impression 
is, that it will not do to repeat the application of mas- 
cle-bed many years in succession. The efiect being to 
harden the land, and make too muek of a crust about 
the surface. Without question the efieet of the mnsole- 
bed b congenial to the growth of the onion, giving 
those who live in the vicinity of rivers where it ia UHiad;. 
a special advantage over those who are remote from it. 
Leached aehes are also a valuable manure in the cul- 
tivation of the onion ; more so when hached than be- 
fore. All kinds of ashes are advantageously applied 
on onion land. 

Campoet mantiremade of meadow mud and ^roppiaga 
from the cattle, we have known advantageously ap- 
plied on onion fields ; but we have many doubts as to 
this being the best application of this kind of manure. 
A more lively and quickly operating manure is better 
for the onion ; one that will give them an early start, 
and advance them as fast as possible, in the first part 
of the season. The utmost vigilance and activity is 
used by our cultivators in getting their land ready, at 
an early period of the season, for the reception cf the 
seed. It is the first field labor of the spring. The use 
of compost manure will depend much upon the oonstit- 
uents of the soil with which it is mixed. If the soil be 
a sandy loam, with a porous subsoil^ the compost will 
do tolerably well ; but if it be a black soil, with a 
clayey subsoil, such as are most of the lands where 
onions are raised in this vicinity, stable manure, or 
muscle-bed, or leached ashes, or a mixture of theee, 
will be a better appHcation. The quantity ordiaarily 
applied annually is from four to five cords to the acre. 
Whatever is applied should be generously applied. It 
will be vain to expect full erops of onions, vrithout 
full manuring. When the manure is collected, it is 
benefitted much by a free apptieatioa of Maw gr$a$€ 
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in it! preparalini. Tho onlcivator of ths onion most 
wwk Birhf and Ute, and in good etirneci. Nothing 
diOTt or forcible and perserenog labor will saawer. 
No man who ia afraid of laUing kU Itandt or tht krutr 
•/ hit troyiten will do to sngags in thii bnsinMi. 
Close work at tbe primer time, ii the 4^j rar« gnar- 
antM o( a good ecop. 

3. The raiaiag and planting of the seed. 
In relation to the imion, ai well aa all other yegttt- 
blei, much oare ia neceMw^ ia the aeleetion of the 
^snta for seed, and thecuLtiTatiOB ofthe aeed. Bjtba 
applioation of thia care, the ohuaoter <rf' tbe artide 
raised nay be modified alnoat at pleasure. Until 
within a law years the J<«t imum, hollow abotlC the 
atem, has been preferred. The thinner the handsomer. 
But it ta now underatnod, that the r*Mn<t, Mick, plwnp 
-onwR, is preferable ia man; reapects. It is thought to 
yield belter, and weigh heavier. It is foond to hnio a 
Aeoided preference in tbe market, oomraanding ten ptT 
<nt. iBore in piioe. By selecting those of meet iMi- 
• nible fom, whioh fipen the earliest, and carefally set- 
ting then for seed, wber« they will not be expoeisd to 
the uiq)regnatian of the baser sorts, the quality baa 
been materially changed and improred. These pecnliar- 
jtiea in the onion were first notioed in this TioiDily by 
Hr. Diwiel BoxtoO. He«aaearefiil to select in tbefield 
before the crop was gathered, inch oaiona as he jne- 
Cured, and to preserve ibem for seed. 

By so doing, the seed wbieh he r&ieed soon acqaired 
« oharacter superior to any other. Many of those who 
Aad been accnstomed to raise their awn Med in the or- 
dinary way, laid it aside, and pnrohned seed raised by 
Mr. Bnxton, and foaid their aocoont in so doing. 
There are three varieties of the onion raised in tins 
»icinily---the Silerr- »fcin, the A>ri,aDd the Wilis enim. 
The SiJetr-tMn is the predominant species, and more 
cultivated than all others. Tbe Red ia ' preferred b^ 
•ome — sells better in some foreign markets, bat does 
not yield ao abnndaatly. The Wkile onion yields as 
wtil aa either of the others, ia milder and preferable 
for immedinte aaej it will not keep as well, and is not 
flt for exportation; which is the principal nse made of 

The common drill machine ia n«ed for tbe discribn- 
tion of the seed. This admits of regnlation, so aa to 
■eatter it more or leitf tbick^ and in Ibis there is room 
far the application of sooad jodf^ncnt. The nsaal 
qnantity sown is abont three ponnda to an acre. Aa 
• general rale, we should say, one poand of good seed 
was the proper quantity for a quarter of an acre of land 
of good quality well jn'epared. It is desirable to have 
the seed planted aa thick aa they will grow fairly, both 
to secure a hll crop, and prevent the onion growing 
toolarge. Onions from one to two inches in diameter 
being preferred to those of a larger sixe. The ekilfnl 
onltivator carefully looks after all these incidents re- 
lating to his orop. 

4. The care necessary to be applied while growing. 

Hach of the socobss of the crop depends on thia 
Mre. At bst the iilani ia extranely tender, and re- 
4]nirea to be handled with mueb caul ion. Any derange- 
ment of tbe fibres or roots of the yoang plant, is at- 
tended with prejadicisl ooosequenoee. Hoeh attention 
is necessary to prevent weeds gaining the ascendancyj 
>nd in eradicating the weeds. Want of due care in 
this ia often the cause of failarn of a crop. We have 
known the presMit sewoa, a highly promising crop to 
be injured twtnty ptr cint. at least, by permitting tho 
weeds to remain unnoticed out wnft too long. This is 
eiBpeciaJlj trae when there has been s want of due care 
in preventing the suattering cf the seeds of the weeds 
on tbe land in tbe years preceding. Care should be 
taken, both that no weeds shall ripen their seed upon 
the laiid, aad that bo weed seed shall be foand ia the 



mannre. Ta this respect, warm stable mannre, mascle- 
bed, and ashes, have a decided superiority over all 
other manures. Perhaps there is no plant more liable 
to be injured by weeda than die onion. The hbrea it 
aendi out are very nuoeroua, minute and tender; any 
fraotore of any of these necessarily impairs the perfec- 
tion of the plant. When the land ia in the proper con- 
dition, two careful weedings are all that maybe neces- 
sary. The rest of the stirring of the ground that may 
be required to promote the growth, can be done with 
the Onion Roi, (fig. SZ,} an inatrument specially coa- 
atruDled for the purpose, moving on wheels, and adapt- 
ed to the width'of the rowa. It ia ijalcnlated to pass 
between the rowa of onions — being either drawn or 
puahed. Ths wheeU cover a space of abont one foot 
in width, and the length of the cutting blade ia also 
about a foot. The length of the handle is about fivo 
and a half feet. The usual distance between tbe rowa 
is fourteen inches, and as the hoe takes a breadth of 
twelve inches, it cuts over all the ground, excepting 
strip of two inches along each row. Tbe cost M 
le hoe varies from S1.25 to (1,50. It was invented 
by Mr. Joseph BnsLby, of Danvers, an intelligent and 
iful cultivator of garden vegetables, about 26 
years since; and was used by himself and neighbors 
only for about ten years. It has now come into gene- 
nd saves much of back-aching labor. The 
tetween the rows can be varied according to 
tbe quality and condition of tbe soil. Keepicg the 
ground well stirred, loose, 'and free of weeds, greatly 
' '" ales tbe bottoming of the onion. There is no 
that will better reward ditigeni care in tbe culti' 
I. The entire difference between a bountiful crop 
crop at all, often depends on this. The old 
D, "a siitoh in time saves i 
great force in raising onions. 
S. The blights and ii 

So far aa we have observed, this crop ia as certain 

. any other that ia cultivated. We know that onioa* 

ill not grow without a reasonable proportion of heat 

id moisture; but we have rarely, if ever known, an 

Lllre failure of the crop, where dne diligence has 

been used. There are occasionally blights, the causes 

of which we have not learned. Tbe more prominent 

will be noticed. 

mes we have ^een the plant coveted with a 
small insect or lotue, that gives the top a white or 
light colored aspect, and stops and siints the growth. 
These make their appearance about the time the bot- 
toming cctnmencea. Wq have heard their appearance 
charged to tbe use of muscle. bed; but whether they 
are limited to land on whii^h muGcIe-bed has been used, 
wo cannot say. We think not. We think they are 
natural associates of the plant. The effect of them is 
to diminish the quantity, but not materially injure the 
quality of the vegetable. 

The crop is ■omelimes injured by a blue vundd ibat 
gathers on the tops, occasioned by fogs, or sn excess 
of moisture from frequent and long continued rains. 

There is a loomi or magsal, occasionally found upon 
the onion pUnt, in tbe early stages of its growth, caoa- 



" applies with 
a which the crop m 
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iDg it to turn yellow and die. This insect will be found 
in the bulb, originating from eggs laid upon the leaves, 
bj a small ash colored fly, the scientific name of which' 
is said to be jinthontyia cepartm, (See Transactions of 
the N. Y. State Ag. Society for 1843, page 135.) It 
comes to maturity in less than a month ; so that there 
may be several generations in the course of the season. 
Their appearance in this vicinity is rare. Pulverized 
charcoal and fire have been found the most effectual 
remedies, against the ravages of this class of depre- 
dators. \ 

The most annoying enemy of the onion is the cut worm 
or grub worm. It probably is the same described by Dr. 
Harris, in his report on the Insects4)f Mass. injurious to 
vegetation, p. 324, there called '* Jgrotii devastator." 
And in the 1st vol. of Silliman's Journal of Science, 
"Phalana noctua devattator ,-*^ though Dr. Harris does 
not mention the onion as among the plants upon which 
it feeds; probably considering it like tobacco, as too 
noisome to be used by any decently civilized being. 
They are said " to seek their food in the night, or in 
cloudy weather, and retire before sunrise into the 
ground, or beneath stones, or any substance which can 
shelter them from the rays of the sun ; here they re- 
main coiled up during the day^ except while devouring 
their food, which they drag into their placea of con- 
cealment." The remedy for these worms, suggested 
by our cultivators, corresponds nearly with that pro- 
posed by Mr. Foote, of Berkshire, '' to catch them and 
pull their teeth out" This being effectually done to 
all, their operations will be of a limited character. 
When this is omitted, we have sometimes known whole 
fields almost entirely cut down by these rapacious de- 
Tourers. They sweep clean where they go, not suffer- 
ing even the weeds or any other herbage to flourish. 
They are more frequently found on old ground than on 
new ; and particularly where the ground hats been cov- 
ered during the winter with chiclnveed or othet vegeta- 
ble subttancej on which the eggs from which they ori- 
ginate may have been deposited. Hence a beneflt of 
clearing the ground of all vegetable matter or other 
obstructions in the autumn, after the crop is gathered. 
This clearing also facilitates the early planting in the 
spring. Autumnal plowing, as it exposes the soil more 
fully to the action of the frost, and disarranges all 
abodes for the winter made by insects, may have a 
tendency to diminish their number. 

6. The time and manner of harvesting. 
When the tops begin to wither and fall, then it is 
usual to start the onions from their bed, and throw them 
together in rows — say eight or ten growing rows into 
one. After they have lain thus about one week, they 
are . stirred and turned with a rake, and in about one 
week more, when the ground is dry, and the Weather 
fair, they are gathered up by cart loads, and taken to 
the barm Here they are sorted and cleared of refuse 
leaves, and then they are in a condition to be bunched 
or barreled. 

It should be remarked, that a large part of the labor 
of weeding, gathering and sorting the onion, can be 
performed by children from ten to sixteen years of age. 
Boys of this age, when properly instructed, will do 
about as much as men. They are n^ore nimble, and 
can come at the work with greater facility. The sort- 
ing of the onion is frequently done by girls as well as 
boys. From three to five dollars a week, at one cent 
a basket, are usually earned by them during the period 
of harvesting — ^which includes the months of Septem- 
ber and October. After the crop is taken off, if the 
surface is sloping, it is useful to plow furrows about 
one rod apart, to keep the surface from waehing. 
Unless this is done, all the herbage being gone, much 
of the soil will be likely to be misplaced, by the melt- 
ing of snows and running of water in the spring. 



The inquiry ariees, whether the growth of the onion 
is limited to soils of particular character, or whether 
it can be cultivated upon any good soil, with proper 
attention. We know that there is a popular impres- 
sion, that there are but few places in which the onion can 
be cnltivf^ted advantageously. So far as our own obser- 
vation has extended, this impression is in a great mea' 
sure erroneous. Like every other plant, the onion growe 
best OQ very good soils, in very good condition. But 
we have known very fair crops, on plain, light land, 
after the same wns well saturated with manure, 'mus' 
cle-bed or ashes, A good substratum must be laid b^ 
fore a good crop can be expected ; and this being done^ 
a crop may be expected on almost any soil, that will 
support other vegetables. 

If we were asked, what course is best to be porsoed 
with land, on which onions have never been raised, U> 
bring it into a condition for a successful cultivation of 
the crop^ we should say*-begin by plowing to the full 
depth of the nutritive soil^ and during the first and aa- 
cond years, thoroughly subdue and mellow the soil by 
the cultivation of crops of corn and carrots, with libe- 
ral dressings of manure; then thoroughly incorporate 
with the soil a dressing of strong manure and muscle- 
bed, just covering this dressing,* then harrow the but* 
face thoroughly, and clear it of all roots, weeds, or 
othe obstructions; then apply a coating of lively, well 
rotted manure to the surface, and bush harrow it ; and 
then it will be in a condition to receive the seed, whioh 
is to be inserted as soon as the opening of the spring 
will admit of its being done. 

We are aware that we make the raising of the onion 
dependant upon severe labor and vigilant attention. 
We know that it cannot be successfully done without 
these. But it is not labor lost. No cultivation, within 
our observation, better repays for the labor and inci- 
dental expenses. We have known, the present season, 
acres that have yielded their owners a net income of 
more than two hundred dollars; and we know that a 
man with two boys can well attend to half a dosen 
acres of such cultivation. Surely, when as at present, 
there is no limit to the demand for the article, and a 
ready cash market, those who have acres and are will- 
ing to labor, need not be in want of a fair compensa- 
tion for their labor. 

As samples of the present years produce in the town 
of Danvers, we state the iollowing that have oomt 
under our notice: 



Names. 


Acres. 


Produce. 




JohnPeaoIee, 


3 


1,080 boihela 


Daniel Osborn & Son, 


11-5 


870 


u 


Jaineii P. King, 


11-3 


600 


ic 


Aaron C. Proctor, 


11-4 


600 


tfc 


E. & D. Buxton, 


6 1-8 


9,750 


iC 


Henry Bushbyi 


4 


2,000 


tc 


Joseph Boshby, 


3 


1,500 


cc 


Yielding an average of 


more than 600 bushels to the 


acre. 









Potato Rot. — Though not always successful, th« 
practice of very early planting appears to gain favor. 
The Morris Jerseyman says that a farmer planted hia 
potatoes earlier than usual this season, which were 
dug and put into his cellar before the rains came on ; 
and that they still remain perfectly sound. In Missis- 
sippi, the best result has been obtained by starting po- 
tatoes in hotbeds, and transplanting slips from them 
when three or four inches long — the original oontin- 
uing to send forth fresh slips for a long tim^. We 
have raised potatoes ten days to two weeks earlier by 
placing the seed in winter in a warm place, so as te 
sprout them two inches by the very earliest day that 
the ground could be plowed to receive them. 

Maple Suoak in Vekmont.— The quantity of maple 
sugar made ia Vermont in 1840, was 4,647,000 Ibt. 
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REMARKS ON RREERHf G HORSRS-Mo. DI. 



Epitoss or THB CuLTnTATos — ^Id my first mrticle 
I noticed four kinds of horses, viz: carriage horses — 
saddle horses— irotttng horses and draught horses. I 
eonolnded my last article with a few ohservations on 
trotting horses. Before proceeding to remark on 
draught horses, I would introduce another, perhaps a 
distinct stock of horses — one at least that does not come 
«nder either of the heads above named — ^I refer to such 
as are generally used to prtimiscoous service^ and pri- 
sed chiefly for their performance on the road--called in 
this country I believe, " horses of ail work/' in England, 
*^ hackneys.'' 

YouaCt represents the haekney as a horse that diouki 
not exceed fifteen hands and an inch in height — thinks 
he would be sufficiently. strong, and more pleasant for ge- 
neral use,below thatstandard. The bones below the knee, 
lie says, should be deep and flat, and the tendon not tied 
in— the pastern should be short, auid although oblique or 
slanting, yet far less so than that of the race horse. Their 
feet, should be of a size corresponding with the bulk of 
the animal, neither too boUow or too latT-the fore legs 
should be perfectly straight ; the back should be straight 
and short — ^the forehand higlit — ^the barrel round and the 
chest deep. 

I think we have no horses in our country that an- 
swer this description better than the Morgans. About 
the origin of these, there is much disagreement. Their 
most ardent admirers seem much concerned to prove 
4hat they sprung from a lucky cross of an English tho- 
roughbred and a Yankee mare. But the more preva- 
lent opinion is, that they have from the first, been strong- 
ly impregnated with French or Norman blood. And I 
am free to say that after c'arefiil examination of several 
specimens of the breed, and after reading all, or nearly 
all that has ^eeu claimed by their owners and admirers, 
I have adopted the more prevalent opinion. It is pos 
fible indeed, that the strain of Norman blood was ori- 
ginally derived, throueh their dam, from the descend- 
ants of Norfolk or Su£tolk horses, imported at an early 
day by the New England Colonists ; though it is much 
easier to believe that it came from Canaidian mares. 
But from whatever source it may have been derived, 
that they have it and had^, I fully believe. 

It is perhaps proper to say that my opinion as to the 
origin of these horses has been strongly biassed by the 
present appearance of their descendants ; and it is pos- 
sible the mixture of French blood has been wholly ac- 
quired by the later generations, and is the result of neg- 
ligence in breeding. However, I consider this of mi- 
nor importance; I do not think the less of the horses 
because I believe they originated in the cross with the 
Normans — ^nor do I think their friends need disclaim it 
so strenuously ; especially as it is generally conceded, 
that they are a distinct and a valuable stock of horses. 

It cannot be denied that they possess great energy and 
courage — great strength and endurance— -great ambi- 
tion and great docility ; that they mature early and are 
easily kept ; that they are pleasant drivers and always 
ready for business, and what is more important, they sell 
readily at high prices — still I cannot bestow upon them 
the unqualified, praise they have so often received. I 
They are not the style of horses I most admire, or that | 
I would take the most pride in breeding. Driven in 
spans to light wagons, they certainly are dapper litUe 
animals, and in that capacity all that could be desired'— 
but in other departnaents of service, I think they have 
many superiors. If for instance I wanted an elegant 
carriage or single horse for light and rapid driving as 



well as for family uto, and occasional labor on my farm, 
I would greatiy prefer one of the early descendants of 
BuroQ or Messenger, of Mambrino or Bellfounder, not 
that they are more hardy or stronger or even fieetefi 
perhaps, but because they' had a nobler appearanocy 
greater symmetry of form, a more graceful, as well as 
a more majestic carriage , more of those conunanding fea* 
tores, usually ascribed to the noblest specimens of their 
race. This of course is a mere matter of individual 
taste, to be approved or rejected as the reader may in- 
cline. 

I am well aware that the Morgan horse has bcai 
much admired for his style of «ction. Indeed I think 
thb is one of the. points, in which it is claimed by his 
friends that be excels all others, and perhaps my ex- 
ception to this opinion will be received with great sur- 
prise. But I really think I have never seen a Morgan horse 
that I considered either a graceful or a stately mover; 
I have seen many that were full of show and action, 
pompous little creatures, almost bursting with zeal and 
animation, but with such broad breasts and bantam fig- 
ures, as to give their gait too much the appearance of 
a strut or waddle, reminding me somewhat of the little 
coxcomb, who, as he parades the street, swings his 
arms and stretches back his head, and impudently 
looks every person in the face, as if to say-^-^^' You must 
not presume to think me small !" 

In answer to this it may be said, that the great endu- 
rance of the Morgan horse, upon the road; the facility 
with, which he performs long journeys, Su:., is si^cient 
evidence that lus motion is graceful and easy, for it 
is seldom indeed that a horse with labored action, is 
capable of making long and rapid journeys; very 
true ; but I think the endurance of the Morgan horse 
(sometimes overrated I suspect) is attributable more to 
his great vital energy and muscular development, than 
to his easy paces. 

Again, symmetry of form is claimed as a prominent 
excellency of the Morgan horses, but I must except 
to this opinion also. I think their legs are too short 
for their length of neck and bulk of body. They are 
generally too wide forward and too close behind, so that 
many of them paddJe with their fore feet, and at the 
same time unless carefully shod, interfere with their hind 
ones. Some of them also incline too much to hollow back. 
But I need not say more, unless it be to repeat the re- 
mark that the most of these objections are too exclusive- 
ly matters of taste to bear much disputation. It may 
be proper also to add, that in my opinion of the Mor- 
gan horse, I do not think 1 am sustained by the'publio 
at large, aud that there are many men, better judges of 
horses than I, who would much prefer a genuine, well sc* 
looted Morgan horse to any other that could be procured. 

As to the breeding of Morgan horses, I would stren- 
uously adrise an immediate return to thorough-bred 
families, ffom which it is claimed they originated. 
They have been bred too long on common stock. I 
am confident that much of their original superiority 
may be reclaimed by a judicious crossing with higher 
bred animals, and to effect their improvement I would 
much prefer to breed from Morgan mares to thorough 
bred stallions, than from Morgan stallions to thorough 
bred mares ; beeanse as far as my observation extends, 
whenever it is sought to mix a strain of Norman blood 
in that of the Arabian or English race horse, it should 
be through the dam rather than the sire. I believe 
there are very few instances where valuable stock has 
been produced by Morgan horses and highly bred mareS| 
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but there have been many saccessful crosses of Norman 
or Canadian mares to thorough-bred stallions. 

In breeding from Morgan stallions, I believe it 
is generally admitted, that mares with a cross of 
Canadian blood should be avoided, at least this is the 
experience of Mr. Thurston, the former owner of the 
Blacft Hawk Morgan, he having observed that colts 
got by Black Hawk oil mares tinctured vtith Canadian 
blood, 'are generally inferioi|co those got on other mares. 
jk dear indication that the stock has gone far enough 
in that direction. 

It may be objected to my ^rticleS; that I having been 
striving to turn everything back to thorough-bred* fam- 
ilies,— whereas it has been advised by better authority, 
that " the best course for improving our horses'^ is to 
direct our efforts more exelusiVely to the various fami- 
lies of grade and native stock that have been long ap- 
proved in our country; and breed each kind within itself, 
until its peculiar characteristics are fully and perma- 
nently developed, with a view I suppose of gratifying 
our national vanity, by establishing breeds of our own, 
such as we can claim to be distinctively American, or 
forsooth Repidilican. But I am quite sure that such a 
course would not be recommended for breeding sheep 
or cattle — ^it would not be politic, inasmuch as there 
are many very wealthy, influential and philanthropic 
men in our country, engaged in breeding English stock. 
Neither would it be popular inasmuch as it has been well 
settled than in all attempts to improv^sheep or cattle, 
none hut thwough-bred main should bC'Cmployed. Be- 
sides it is well known that it cost Bakewell the labor 
of a lifetime and a large fortune to establish a single 
breed of sheep — and the Messrs. Colling much the! 
aame, simply to improve a breed of cattle. But if such 
a course is not advisable in breeding cattle, of which 
we have native breeds, thought by many to be supe- 
rior in some respects, to the English — ^why should 
it be adopted in breeding horses of whioh we have 
no native families worth perpetuating. Most of 
the horses, we have ever had that were of any value, 
wer« derived from foreign sources) and most of those 
that remain are but degenerate descendants of import- 
ed tborough-breds. To breed these within themselves 
therefore, with a view " to insure uniformity of charac- 
ter," would be only to bree'd them farther down in their 
eourse of degeneration, and instead of insuring "unifor- 
mitv of character,'' would be only insuring uniformity 
of defects and making tbem, in the end, utterly worth- 
less. It is impossible to breed them up, or towards 
their former standard, without going back to the place 
where they began to degenerate— K)r in other words, 
without returning to the thorough-bred families from 
which they sprung. 

I have also through the entire course of these arti- 
cles, advocated the breeding of horses separately, vrith 
reference to different departments of service. I have 
done so, because I think every breeder should have a 
definite object in view. If he breeds for a combina- 
tion of characteristics, he will in all probability become 
confused, and get only an unworthy mongrel. 

If we aim to breed elegant carriage and saddle and 
trotting horses, we will, no doubt, produce » sufficient 
number of hackneys or ' 'horses of all work,'' in spite 
of ourselves. But if we aim only at producing hack- 
neys or " horses of all work," there is danger that the 
result of our labors will be but a Multiplication of in- 
afferent or worthless animals, already too numerous in 
our country. 

I had intended to make some remarks on draught 
horses, but this article has become so long, that I am 
sure your readers will gladly excuse me. 

Syracute, Feb, 1848. John Bakber Bvrnxt. 



Diseases of Animak^ &c« 



* By thorouffhbreda we|ren«raily tnean, the ED|rliab race bora^, 
tiM Baib, the Anbtu, and their lineal deecendanis. 



Sconrs in Swine. 

It is frequently remarked that it is us^ess to at- 
tempt to cure sick hogs, and to the prevalence of tfaia 
opinion is to be attributed in a great degree no' doobt|. 
that want of efbri which results in the loss of so many 
of these valuable domestic animals. ' In June last, I 
observed that one of my hoga manilested an indisposi- 
tion to eat. I paid not much attention to him for a few 
days, when again noticing him, I saw that he had failed 
in flesh considerably. He was then put in a pen by 
himself, and I soon found that he had the scours very 
badly. His appetite decreased to such a degree, that 
a giU of corn was more than he would eat in a day^ 
vrhile the complaint continued to increase. I trxed.dif- 
ferent remedies vrithout effect, when, as a last resort, 
I had recourse to the Cultivator for information. 
Among various ciuree for this complaint in eal9e$f (I 
saw none for swine) I noticed that calomel had been 
given with good effect. I procured about 30 grainsi 
whioh quantity was given in two doses in the course of 
a day. He soon manifested favorable symptoms, and 
showed pL disposition for food. He was fed with sweet 
milk, boiled and thickened with floor, until cured. I 
would say in conclusion, that I think -the information I 
got from the Cultiva/tor, in this one case, saved me more 
than its cost for a dozen years at least ; and as a testi* 
mony of the regard I have for your paper, I send you 
the price of eighteen copies for the present year — most 
of vehich are for new subscribers. A. D. Ftinceton, 
N. /., Jon. 12, 1848. 

« Tail Sicknesa,'' 

The tails of cattle sometimes increase in length to 
an inordinate decree. There is a popular beli^ that 
this elongation ch the tail injuriously affects the ani- 
mal's health. Youatt, Dick, and some other veterina- 
rians, ridicule the idea of any disease being brought on 
by this cause. They admit, however , that letting blood 
by cutting off the tail, may in some oases afford relief 
to animals sufiering from diseases brought on in various 
ways ; but they hold that the same bene&t would follow 
from taking the same quantity of blood from any other 
part. We presume that the amputation of an inch of 
the tail, has but little effect in anyway, excepting that 
suggested by the writers referred to. Formerly it waa 
the belief that the palty in cattle was caused by ** tail 
sickness," and superstitious people in some instancea 
resorted to a charm to effect a cure. A piece of turf 
on whioh the anunal had trodden was hung on a stake^ 
accompanied l^ incantations, and a *^ black cat" was 
made to pass three times around the cow's body, " over 
the back and under the belly." If the cat struggled 
and scratched smartly, she generally got away by the 
time she had been round three times, and the necro- 
mancers were convinced that the bewitching devil had 
passed into her. 

RxMEOT ron WxkTSR-KiLL. — A correspondent of 
the Ohio Cultivator, gives the following preventive 
of winter'kUling in cattle, hogs, and sheep, many often 
dybg during winter and early spring: — 

R. — Good shelter-ura, q. s. {quantum etffflcit,) 
Com-meal-um, q. a. 
Clear water-um, q. s. 
lOie '' com-meoZ-inn" to be made into a poultice, and 
kept constantly applied to the mucous membrane of 
the stomach. [For the benefit of strictly professional 
men, the above may be given as follows: — 
I R. — Refng. opt. q. s. 

Zea pulv. q. s. 
Aq. font. q. s.] 
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TuNMCTiMM w TBB Omo NomiKBTMM A»o Fbbit 

eiowBKt' CommNTioK, Wd Bi Coluvibtu, Stpttmber 
' Mth «4 30th, 1&47. S ra. puBphlec, 46 p&ges. 

ITio BltM of Ohio, in manj respeoW «■ Axe ^foit 
Gonntry, has been rBtiier reia&rk&ble tar the confusion 
of Ibo naoiee of its mpples. Besides ii» oalivo fmiti, 
men]' new nsBes have b«en appliad to old v»rietiei io- 
troduoedfroindiffor«ntBOarem,»tan8»rJyperiod. More 
lately these were nasrty all supposed to be new ntia- 
ties of high merit. Reoent investigations havo restorod 
in many cases the originst and tme name; in this way 
tBe Pntnam Husset hais been fcand to he the old K««- 
fcnry Rnsset; the Little Pearmain, Bullock's Pippin; 
the White Pippin, Canadian Reinette; Red Horaanite, 
the CarthoMe or Gilpin j Oxeye, the Vandervere, ko. 

In order loredace this chaos to order, as well ss bring 
out the Bnest native varieties, a Frait Convention was 
held [q central Ohio, and the resnlts of its deliberations 
*re given in iho valuable pamphlet befot« m. For 
oopies, we are indebted to M. B. Bsteham and F. R- 
ElKott, secretaries, bf the latter of whom jl was <*iefly 
prepared for the press, and whoso extensive aoquaint- 
anco with eastern and western frnits. has sminentlj 
qnaliAed him to throw light apoa the subject. 

The present work contsini outline figares of the 
Early Harvest, Tart Bough, (asub-varioty of the Early 
Harreit, but three weeks later,) Early Strawberry, 
Early Pennofk, Roihury Russet, Cooper Apple,Willow 
Twig, Wells Apple, Ranlee' Jennett, Western Spy, 
Phillips' Sweeting, and Ohio Nonpareil ; the seven last 
ara believed to be western varieties. A very Urge 
immher of others are noticed, and some of them de- 
aoribed. There sre alio figures and descriptions of 
•even new and flne varieties of ohony, originated by 
Dr. Kirtland of Cleft veland— making 19 figures in all. 
There are also notioes of several knowa varieties of 
pears and some other fruits, which wei« exhibited to 
the Convention. 

This «anoot rail to be a very intereating work to 
«very amateur in the oonntry; and to every nnnery- 
man and D-oit raker in Ohio, it must he invalnable. It 
is told at the office of the Ohio Cnltivalor, Colambns, 
tor 26 cts. per w^, or |1 for five copies. 

A larga field remains o^a for foture labor, and a 
permanent State Fruit Committee was appointed, and 
anotber Convention is to he held next anlnmn- 



XMnaseoMBt of Frail Trees, Ac.— TlMely Hlati. 
PBtmiHa. — Eveij cultivator of fruit should thorough- 

K examine bis oiahard and fruit garden, before he is 
termpted by the approaching busy season. Those 
who have large trees shonld give them the neoesaary 
prmiing. A slight trimming every year or two, ismucb 
better thsa the more freqnent praotioe of heavy prun- 
ing after jeari of neglect. 

The work should be done a« early in the month as 
possible, that the wounds may lieaiMne well dried be- 
fore the sap flows. There is more judgment and osre 
needed in pruning large trees than in any other psftof 
tbeir management. The operator should oouatantly 
bear in mind, that a neat, handsome head is to be pre- 
served; that the best shaped and matt thrifty branches 
are to he left ; and that the light of the sun should be 
admitted as far as ptaoticable lo all parts of the tr^. 
A thrifty growth of the branches will thus be kept up; 
and in connexion with good oulttvatioD of the soil, the 
frait will poaaeat the large size, sod fine Satot and 



^pearance, so eminently desirable, and usually seen 
on young trees. The advantages of admitting tbe suo- 
lighi must bo obvious to every one who has noticed the 
differenoe between the rich flsyor of fruit fully exposed 
to the solar rays, and that which has grown under a 
thick mass of branches and leaves. Indeed, so impoT- 



side— the rich aeid of the Esopus Spitienburgh, sni! 
the sugary sweetness of the Tallman Sweeting, are 
most strikingly observable under the dark red surface 
of the one, and brown snnny cheek of the other. 

Large wounds made in pruning, should be proteeted 
by a suitable sir-tight and water-proof ooating, other> 
wise tbej will dry and oraok, admit rain, and finally 
beoome diseased from decay. Tbe oheap^t good coat- 
ing is a mixture of tar and briok-dust, applied hot; the 
beet and neatest, ia a thick solution of gum shellac in 
aloohol, kept oorked tight, and applied with abrash. 

Panmno Pkach Tebbb. — Pruning the peach is very 
little pmctioed, simply because its groat advantages 
are generally ui- 
known. Most cnl- 

must have noticed 
the great difference 
in the siie of the 
peaches, 'and still 
more in their quali- 
ty, grown in one . 
enae upon young and 
thrifty trees, and in 
the other , on old and 
stunted ones. Old 
trees might be ren- 

a.™d .hriftj ..d ^„4„^.,™^,.„ ^ 
prodaotive of large pij^ 23. 

delicioot Iruit, if a regular syatem of pruning were 
kept up. The tendency in the growth of this tree, 
when neglected, is to form long and bore branches, 
with leaves and fruit only at the extremities, ahuttiDg 
out the light from the rest of the tree, and attend^ 
with slow and diminutive growth. Judioions praning, by 
sbortening-in, com- 
meneed while the 
tree is yet yoiug, 
and continued year- 
ly, will preserve a 
round, handsome 
head to the tree, 
and young and thrif- - 
ly iboots will start 
from sjl parts of 
the branches, even 
down to their very 



J prapnir ^utud Piotk IVm. — Pig. 91. 
the upper extremity of tbe trunk. Old trees have, in 
some instances, been much benefitted even by the rough 
and unskilful trimming by the winds, and new and 
healthy branches have sprung np and borne finely on 
old and stunted trees, which had been thus accidentally 
relieved of a part of their useless limbs. A. J. Down- 
ing saya: — " We have seen two peach trees of tbe same 
age side by Mde, one unpruned, and the other regularly 
$horltntd-in, and both bearing about four bushels. The 
fruit of tbe latter was, bowevar, of double the size, 
and inoomparatdy finer." A similar experiment, made 
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the past season by the writer, was attended with quite 
as great success. Fig. 23 represents a neglected and 
nnpruned peach tree, the leaves and fruit being at the 
ends of the branches. Fig. 24 is a tree properly, 
pruned, so as to admit light to all parts. The pruning 
should be done early in the month. 

Raspberries. — These should be pruned as soon as 
the surface of the ground becomes thawed in spring. 
All the eld stems, and all the smaller young shoots, 
should be cleared away to the ground, and about half 
a dozen of the largest stems of last year's growth left 
for bearing. Their upper extremities for a foot or two 
shoald be cut oflC^ being weak and useless, and detri- 
mental from their weight and shade. The remaining 
stems, if not of a stiff and upright variety, should be 
loosely tied to stakes. 

Habdt GiiApEs need pruning early, before the $ap 
flpws and bleeding oommences. A moderate bleeding 
need not be feared, but if profuse,- it is detrimental. 
The sooner the work is done in the month the better: 
The Isabella, Bland, Catawba, and other American 
varieties, are of such rampant growth, that when only 
a few years eld, they bear most abundantly, and hence 
the inexperienced cultivator concludes that pruning is 
not necessary, and that they do better without it. A 
most erroneous conolusiono—for the vines by such neg- 
lept soon become a mass of thickly matted stems and 
branches, their vigor is exhausted, and diminutive 
crops of poor fruit is the result. But by good prun- 
ing they may be kept in perennial vigor ai^ undimin- 
ished productiveness. 

The great leading rule to follow, is to keep the old 
wood down as near the ground as possible, and to let 
new and vigorous shoots, spring up, from the bearing 
branebes, which must be thinly and evenly distributed 
over the trellis. If these requisites are strictly at- 
tended to, heavy crops of fine fruit will many times re- 
pay the attention given, whatever be the particular 
mode adopted; although the method of training hori- 
sontal arms, to sustain upright and parallel bearing 
shoots^ is the most systematic and convenient, as re- 
presented in the annexed figure. Two difierent ways 
of management for 
this method have 
been practiced. The 
first is to allow the 
old horizontal arms 
to remain, bat to cut 
down to one good 
bud J every year, eve- Fii?. S5. 

ry alternate upright branch, that a new one may spring 
up in its place, thus renewing these uprights every 
year. The second is to let the uprights remain seve- 
ral years, only pruning-in yearly their laterals, to a 
single bud each. An acquaintance, who is wonderfully 
successful with the Isabella grape, successively buries 
in the earth the old portion of the vine, so that young 
and vigorous stems are at all times only visible ; and by 
oareful and clean pruning, he raises enormous crops — 
some of the bunches of Isabella grapes being eight in- 
ches long, and in one instance a single branch of one 
year's growth, bore the following season eighty pounds 
of fruit. 

Grafting. — Grafts should be cut early in the month. 
No pains should be spared to procure them from the 
best sources — ^the difference between a good and bad 
scion for a single tree, may make a vast difference in 
the value of the crop in future years. Grafting is a 
simple operation; and every careful farmer, or his son, 
may do the work for himself, and more satisfactorily 
than to employ others. The grafting wax may be pre- 
pared in different ways. The cheapest composition' is 
made of one part, by weight, of beeswax, two of tal- 
low, and four of rosm. More beeswax and less rosin 




adds to its cost, but renders it less adhesive to the 
hands. Three parts of rosin, three of beeswax, and 
two of tallow, constitute an excellent grafting wax. 
It is applied by spreading it, while just melted, witk 
a brush over a thin newspaper, which is cut up 
with a knife when quite cold, in plasters of convenient 
size; or it is spread on cheap calico or muslin; or it 
is worked with wet hands till it may be drawn out in 
strings or ribbons, when it is alone wound round the 
grafted part; or it is applied akme, while just mehed, 
to the part, by a small brush. Either mode of using 
is good, provided that the wax when used is wanife 
enough to bear pressure, and eanse adhciion closely jon 
every part, and leave no vacant oavifies. In bold 
weather a lantern or chafing-dish will be needed for 
this purpose. 

The operator may suit himself as to the peculiar 
mode of grafting. But it is very essential to have 
sharp tools; to have the parts in close contact by pres- 
sure ; that the outer edges of the wood (and not the 
outside of the bark) in the stock and graft, may ex- 
actly coincide at one point at least ; and that all cut 
parts be excluded from wet and air by wax well ap- 
plied. Cherry and plum trees should be grafted very 
early ; apples and pears, later. 

To prevent confusion in names, only one variety 
should, if possible, be set in each tree, and the name 
and number in the row be immediately registered in a 
book for future reference. No one should think of 
trusting to memory for the -name of a single sort. 

Budded Trees.— -Trees in which buds were inserted 
last summer, should now be headed down to the bud,, 
that it may grow freely by receiving all^the sap. To 
cause the new shoot to grow straight, leave two or 
three inches of the stock above the bud; t6 this the 
new shoot is to be closely tied as soon as it is a few 
inches long, and so remain till mid-summer, when the 
stump is to be pared down closely to the bud. 

Fruit Trees which lack vigor of growth, should 
be stimulated with a good coating of om manure, spa- 
ded in as soon as the frost leaves the ground. Alt 
fruit trees, except of the largest size, which do not 
stand in ground kept constantly cultivated by the hoe, 
should have a circle, tevertU feet in diameter, spaded 
around them. Soap-suds, espeoiallv for peach trees, 
is fine. All trees are benefitted by it. 

Orchard Caterpillars.— Take 
them early, and their destruotion is 
easy ; let them flourish for awhile, 
and it is exceedingly difficult. 
Their eggs are now found in nests 
or rings of several hundred each, 
near the extremities of the young 
shoots, and at a few feet distance 
appear like small knobs on the 
branches. They are now quickly 
clipped off and burned ; every one 
thus removed preventing a large 
nest of voracious caterpillars. 
As soon as the buds begin to open, 
they batch, and remaining for a 
few days in their small nests, give 
them a conspicuous downy appear- 
ance; when the remainder, if any 
should chance to have been left, 
should be speedily removed and 
destroyed, as they will soon in- 
crease rapidly in size and mis- 
chief. 

pRBPARiNO POR TRAKSPLAirTiiro—-Those intending 
to transplant fruit trees, should have the ground well 
prepared in season, by digging ample holes, and pre- 
paring the soil in the best manner. Let the holes be 
I six or seven fe^t across, and all the outer pertionsi «r 
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thpse not to be in immediftte contact with the roots, 
filled beforehand, if convenient, with a mixture of old 
rotted manore with soil. This will give the yonng trees 
a vigorous start until they come into bearing ; and in 
the meantime the ground should be gradually enriched 
around them by manuring the crops. It would be still 
bett|B;r, if the ground for the young orchard could be 
for two years previously well prepared for trees, as fol- 
lows: — ^First, run the subsoil plow as deeply as possi- 
ble, to loosen the soil for the entrance of the common 
plow for trench-plowing, the latter operation for the 
' purpose of working manure deejay below the surface, 
and for intermixing thoroughly the surface soil, sub- 
•oil and manure. Two years of such cultivation, with 
carrots and other roots, will bring land to the finest 
order; and even one year would be eminently useful. 



CiiltiT«tloii of the Apple. 

Having been practically acquainted with the Apple 
tree for more than thirty years, and being anxious to 
see this tree more successfully cultivated, I am con- 
strained to give publicity to my observations, experi- 
ence, and mode of culture, hoping that some may be 
instructed, and the attention of others awakened to this 
interesting subject. 

The apple tree is the most valuable fruit tree that 
grows in this part of the world — \a naturally very long 
lived, very productive, and easily cultivated, requiring 
but little n^ore attention every year than a hill of corn \ 
and ^et, strange as it is, there are not half enough 
good apples produced for family use. 

Trees may be procured of the nurserymen, or be 
raised on your own premises. If the latter course is 
taken ^ procure as many seeds as you want from the 
kind of apples you wish to produce. They will not all 
of them produce the same kinds — a few will be the 
same or similar, and others new varieties — ^nearly all 
will be veiy good, if the seeds were of good kinds. 
Plant your seeds as soon in the spring as the frost is 
out, in good mellow ground, about a quarter of an inch 
deep, in rows about two feet apart, and about six in- 
ches apart in the rows. Keep the ground mellow and 
oletfB, and in about three years they will do to set in 
their abiding place, or to graft. 

Trees of natural growth generally last the longest. 
"In the selections of the kin£ you prefer to graft, do 
not disregard those that are uniformly good bearers, 
and prefer grafts from young healthy trees. Cut the 
last year's growth wftb an inoh or so of the year be- 
fore, if yon wish to keep them awhUe. If you cut at all 
from an old tree, take a last year's sprout, well ma- 
tured. The nearer the time of running of the sap the 
better, but if most convenient, they may be cut and 
kept in a moist place some weeks. As soon as the 
sap runs, remove the soil from around the tree about an 
inch deep, insert your graft smoothly, and ^ring the 
soil around it about an inoh above the insertion. In 
about two years your trees will do to set in their abid- 
ing place. 

In selecting a place for an orchard, prefer upland or 
hill-sides. The fruit will be richer, higher flavored, 
and more abundant, than on low, fiat lands. Almost 
all kinds of soil wUl do, if they are deep, rich, and well 
cultivated. In this vicinity, thi soil ca^ed tron-«<ofi€ 
is lately the most productive.* It is believed by some 
that an eastern exposure is. liable to blast; but I have 
not found it so. 

Big the holes for your trees a little larger than the 
extension of the roots, and about eight or ten inches 
deep.. Take up your trees carefully, without breaking 
the rootS| and the sooner they are set in their places 
the better. Set them just about as deep as they were 
in the nursery, filling the holes with just what was 



taken out and nothing else. Many tree^ are greatly 
injured by being set too deep. Set a stake about a foot 
from the tree, leaning to it, of equal height, and tic 
the tree loosely to the stake. Plow or dig the soil 
mellow, around the tree, two or three feet from it at 
least, in the spring of every year, to the depth of three 
or four inches, but not to injure the roots. 

In cultivating your orohard, a good arrangement, is 
to plow one or two years, and leave the ground one or 
two years in clover-^keeping the soil rich with manure. 
This mode is much better than to put heaps around the 
tree, and bury the roots too deep. Just before the sap 
runs, every spring, prune, but in doing this, be careful 
not to prune too much. I have seen a great many or- 
chards nearly ruined by pruning too much. The sup- 
position that more sap and nutriment is obtained by 
the remaining branches when some are removed, is a 
mistake. The branches constitute a part of the tree, 
and do their office .in furnishing nourishment just as 
much as the roots. The lower limbs of the top should 
be about four and a half feet from the ground ; and 
here let a full and natural top be commenced. I have 
never known a very large tree, nor a good bearing tree, 
among those that had high tops, either by cutting off 
the lower branches, or by trimming them qp high. 

A great, many apples are lost by leaving them too 
long on the trees. Winter apples, as soon as the seeds 
are rip6, should be picked, and taken to a codl, dry, 
shady place, spread thin, and lay without cover, until 
there is danger of freezing. When there is danger of 
this, remove them to their winter quarters, which 
should also be cool, just so as to avoid freezing. Put 
them on shelves, not more than two or three courses 
thick, and if put in a qellar, the shelves should be at 
least three feet high from the bottom. Leave them 
uncovered, and remove the decayed ones, as oocasioa 
requires, and in all that you do, be careful not to bruise 
them in the least. I have kept Newtown Pippins in 
this way until August. R. K. Tuttle. Jtformfowa, 
if. /., February 4th, 1848. » 



ProdnotiTeiieM of Strawberries* 

In all the long discussions about barren and fertile 
strawberries, the actual amount which each variety will 
yield per acre, which is of great importance, appears 
to be entirely forgotten. To one who raises for mar- 
ket, it is quite essential to select ^oh a variety as will 
yield a surplus of a hundred per cent, above the cost of 
raising, rather than one that will yield no such surplus 
at all ; and the home cultivator wishes to get as mueh 
from his labor and land as practicable. Only, a few 
statements of the amount per acre have ever been made. 
Hovey's Seedling, it is said, has yielded 2,000 quarts, 
or more that 62 bushels per acre. The Old Hudson, 
(of Cincinnati,) whieh is probably the most productive 
of all strawberries as yet much cultivated, has pro- 
duced, according to Nicholas Longworth, fit the rate 
of 5,000 quarts, or 156 bushels per acre. Burr's Late 
Prolific, a new variety lately originated at Columbus, 
Ohio, it is stated yielded 35 quarts on a bed 6 feet by 
20, which is about 240 bushels per acre; it doubtless 
received the best possible culture. It would be tery 
interesting and of great value, to know the compara- 
tive productiveness of such varieties as Hovey's Seed- 
ling, Large Early Scarlet, Ross' Phoenix, Swainstones' 
Seedling, Black Prince, and others, raised side by side, 
and treated precisely alike. Such experiments would 
greatly facilitate the selection of the best sor^s, for 
each difierent part of the country. 

" Moss OK Famr Trees, may be removed by soap- 
suds, thin whitewash, or a mixture of cow-dung, urine 
and soap-suds. 
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GmniBE the Tree^PKaBla. 

LoDDON, is his Sarbnrban Horlicnltnrist, describes 
a mode of gnttiog tbe fine Tariotiefl of the Tree Pmo- 
nia on the roots of the eofuman 
berbsoeoiis varieties. Aooord- 
ing to his method, the vork is 
iODO at mldflummerj siid the 
gTBTteJ roots inseri^d la a bed 
of tan, to be lakeii np and 
potted after tbejr have thrown 
out root* by mid-aatnmn, sAd 
placed in a cold frame to r«- 
maio through winter. 

The writer has been sno* 
ces»ful byperrorming thowork 
early in the spring, before the 
badsof the graft have started. 
In the annexed figure, a exhi- pw, m 

bits a portion of the root of the common (k>iibie orim- 
■on pEonia, not split, a» in common oleft grafting, but 
With a long acnte notch cut ont of the tuber with a 
■harp knife. The graft is cnl so ai to fit this notch 
exactly as represented at b. It i» then secured by baxs 
and covered with wai, and placed in floe rich mellow 
earth, even with the upper bud of the graft. The 
Tree Pmonia, as b well known, is of very slow in- 
crease, and is usually sold at a dollar or two a plant. 
The roots or tnbera of several of the hvbaoeong vario- 
tiea way be hod in abundance. In the eiperiments al- 
ready performed, moat of them have grown and done 
well ; but tbe work must be done as early in the sea- 
son as praoticable, and before the buds have swollen, 
which usnaily takes place very early in the Tree 



Flra BUglit— the Calambln Pear. 

The remarka on these two subjeoti, nnder the Ror. 
tionltm-al head last month, not having been seen by the 
editor of this departiflent till after publioation, he 
wishes to remark, in addition to what is there stated 
relative to the peat blight— that he is fully oonflrmed 
from past observation, that the immtdiatt cause of this 
diiaster is in some seasons chiafly the hot rajt of thi 
tun. It is however not at all improbable, that there 
way be a predisposing cause independent of this, but 
this latter mast remain for the present somewhat in- 
volved in conjectore. Some notice of the ohserva. 
tioos leading to the belief in the destinotive inQuenoe 
of solar heal, were pnblisbed in the first number of 
tbe current volume. 

It may be proper, in connexion with this subject, to 
print out a single error in the remarks of a highly in- 
telligent oorrespondent of the Hortionlturist. where he 
attributes icalding 0/ the lap to the conoentraiion of 
the son's rays, " bj (he shower drops of water sus- 
pended in the tree, forming 10 many letuti." Now, 
the diameter of a water drdp is scarcely the tenth of 
BO inch ; its focal point is only abont one half its diem- 
etet from the drop, or the twentieth of an inch. It is 
hardly admissible to sappoee that these drops hanf^ng 
in the tree, shonld be sitoaled jnst tbe twentieth of an 
inch from the trunk. If the distance were only the 
twentieth of an inch more, the rays instead of being 
broaghtto a focus, would be widely dissipated. Again, 
in a lens of so short a focal length, the diameter of the 
focal point would be less than one thousandth part of an 
inch— so exceedingly small a« not to possess aiiy effec 
tive power in heating even the epidermis. 

The Colvmiia Pear has borne for several ymrt in 
Western New. York, and the quality of [h« frnit has 
eorresponded precisely with that of specimens received I 
from Massachusetta. It is a vigorous, productive 
and very hutdsome pear — there ia soaroelj a variety | 



that will compare with it in handsome, ronuded, ^in- 
metrical form. His, with its large size, must bava 
given it chiefly its high fame, for we have never been 
able to place it higher for quality than second rate. 
It IS to be presumed that the high commendations be* 
stowed upon it ia the "Fruits and Fruit Trees," mnsC 
refer tospecimens ripened farther south or in the neigh* 
borhood of New-York city. 



AlMtrsct or Kemarks on Tarioin Fears, 

THX FIRST VOL. Or 



The following abstract of remarks, in the first vol. of 









the Horticul tori! 

ally for my own information and convenience. Think* 
ing it might be quite as usefal to many others as to my- 
self, I concluded to send it to yon for publication. It 
embraces the substance of all that has been said on 
most pears of note, by the experienced gardening and 
pomologieal contributors of that valuable journal, du- 
ring one year. 

Opininns relative to the same variety of fruit, vary 
essentially in different sections of the country, and even 
in the same neighborhood- By placing these diflerent 
opinions, as far as^they have been elicited, side by side, 
the inquirer by comparing them, can more easily arrive 
at its true merits. With the name of each writer, where- 
ver it first appears, I have given his place of residence* 
Thepears are arranged In alphabetical order. The fig- 
ures in brackets refer to the page of the Horticulturist, 
At the conclusion of the remarks on each pear, I havo 
added its time of ripening, from Downing's ''Fruits and 
Fruit Trees." . 

Andhewb — This pear Cheever Newball of Dorches- 
ter, Mass. (415) considers a fruit of the very first mer- 
it. J. J. Thomas of Macedor, N. Y. (480) says it is 
a fine pear — a great and early bearer — nuit handsome; 
hut only second rate in richness, and drops from the 
tree usually before it is sufficiently matured to ripei 
well in the house. Early in Sept. 

Baetlett- Mr. Downing says of this pear (13)- 
"The Bartlett pear from its unusual productiveness, 
siie, excellence and beauty, as an early fralL, added to 
its vigor as a tree, and the rapidity with whicbitcomes 
in to bearing, has actually been the object of a sort of 
mania among those largely engaged in pear {^anting, 
within the last three years." Cot. Wilder, Mr. John> 
son and Mr. Ives, (278) all near Boston, coincide in 
declaring this tobe"aIl m all,-"'fl^ best summer pear .^ 
Downing in speaking of it again (279) s^s; "Tha 
Bartlett is almost a nniveraal favorite. This is ow- 
ing Qot simply to its size and good quality, but also to 
its regular productivenesB, joined to its invaluable 
habit of adapting itself to every soil, and bearing wbjla 
the tree is yet very yooDg." Last of Augnit, and Sep- 
tember. 

Belli t>E Bbusiblr— This is a fine, oarly, Frenoh 
pear, bnt recently introduoed into this oooDlTy. P. 
Barry, of Rochester, N. Y., (446) thinks it nnsorpasa- 
ed by any summer pear of native or foreign origin that 
has jb% seen. "The tree," he says, "is vigoroni, 
growth is oompaot and straight ( it is fffolifie to a 
fault." Fruit large. Middle of August. 

BeurhbBosc — Downing s&ys of this ( 1 3) — "Among 
tumn pears, the Benrre Bosc proves, year after year, 
equally deserving of praise. Its branches are regular* 
ly laden with large fair and beantifui specimens, which 
ripen gradually, and always attain a delicious flavor* 
Withmany sorts of pears. It is unlbrtnnately the ease 
that only one fruit in ton is a realty fine specimen. 
With theBeurr^ Bosc,it isjust thereverse;scarce1yoae 
ten is blemished in appearance, or defective in flavor. 



ItU, 



X short, a standard fruit of tbfl highen asoeU«koe, 
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worthy of universal oaltivation.'' Robt. Manning of Sa- 
lem, Mass. (279) considers it, taking every thing into 
consideration, the best fall pear. October. 

Beubke d'Ar£hb£]io— ^bowning Remarks (13) that 
—-"This is now unanimoasly acknowledged by our best 
cultivators, to be the first of vinter pears for this cli- 
mate. The tree, hardy, uniformly productive, and 
holding its fruit well ; the fri^t itself high flavored, ma- 
turing perfectly in all situations, and always keeping 
and ripening admirably." Col. Wilder (19) says — "as 
a constant, prolific, hardy sort, the d'Aremberg is un- 
surpassedj and whether on pear or quince stock proves 
admirably adapted to this climate. It is a fruit ea- 
sily excited to maturity, and may be brought into ea- 
ting even in November, or retarded until March." Col. 
Wilder, Mr. Walker, and Mr. Johnson, near Boston, and 
Mr* Downing, (278) concur in naming this as the most 
valuable winter Pear. December to January. 

Beitr&s Diel — Cheever Newhall (415) recommends 
the Beurr6 Diel for strong rich soils. September to 
December. \ 

Beurbe Easter— M. P. Wilder writes (22)— 'this va- 
riety has generally proved so variable and uncertain that 
it cannot, from our experience at present, be relied upon. 
It, however, succeeds better on the quince." Cheever 
Newhall (416) considers it a pear of first quality when 
well ripened, and will keep with care until May, but 
is, with me a shy bearer, and often does not come to 
maturity." J. J. Thomas raises a similar objection 
(480)— "the fruit rarely attaining perfection under or- 
dinary management." January to April. 

Bloodoooo— nJ. C. Lee, of Salem, Mass. considers 
this the best early pear. (279) Cheever Newhall (415) 
says of it — "This pear may be good in some soils, bat 
I have never succeeded in raising one that could be clas- 
sed first quality." Downing says (415) — "this is uni- 
formly the very best early pear here." (Newbury.) J. 
J. Thomas writes (480)— "The Bloodgood proves to 
be a decidedly first-rate pear ; no one preceding or ri- 
pening with it, proving its equal in all respects." Be- 
ginning of August. 

Catilac — Cheever Newhall (415) considers this, 
the best winter cooking pear. "It is very large, stews 
very tender, and is then of rich color and superior fla- 
vor." November to March. 

Columbia— M. P.- WUder saysr— (20) "This excel- 
lent native variety has proved with me a fruit more 
uniformly smooth, perfect shape, and free from the de- 
predations of insects, than almost any other sort. The 
tree is thrifty and hardy, not prolific when young, but 
• great bearer on mature subjects, the fruit being regu- 
larly distributed over the branches, and of a very uni- 
form size." J. J. Thomas (480) says— "The Colum- 
bia bears very fine crops of large fair fruit, but drops 
tOQ early from the tree." November to January. 

CusHiNG — ^The only remarks in relation to this pear, 
•re by Cheever Newhall (416) who says— "The bush* 
ing, a native, is a good fruit, but ripens with the Bart- 
lett and is inferior to it." 

Deajibobm's Seedlikq — Downing says of this varie- 
ty (13) — "It is not a large pear, but it is one of most 
excellent flavor, and bears such regular and abundant 
crops, that its moderate size is amply compensated for 
by its abundant quanti^. It is always best when ri- 
pened in the house, and bears transportation to mar- 
ket well." J, J. Thomas writes, (480) "Dearborn's 
Beedling is one of the best— nearly equal to the Blood- 
good, but smaller." Mid. of August. 

Dxx— Cheeper Newhall (415) remarks— "The Dix 

Sear sometimes, in this neighborhood, cracks in ex- 
austed soils, but is a noble and delicious fruit, not 
surpassed in my estimation by any other pear known. 
October and November. 
DoTXNKx Gbat— J.J. Thomas is the only writer in 



first vol. of the Horticulturist who refers to this pear. 
He says (480) — "were I compelled to choose but one 
varie^, as best, for its delicious flavor, I should per* 
haps select the Gray Doyenn6." Mid. October. 

Doyenne White, or Ftr^a/ku— Wm. C. W., Balti- 
more writes, (144)— "The white Doyenne pear which 
some have said is an outcast, flourishes on my father's 
estate as with you, in all its original vigor. * * * On 
the 4th October 1844, dining at Rouen, (France) I 
found at the depot the handsomest specimens of tho 
White Doyenn^ I ever saw, looking and tasting as though 
they had been grown on trees as healthy and vigorous 
as the Seckel." The same writer says again, <197) 
that in November in Paris, "the pear preferred above 
all others was the White Doyenne far excelling some 
dozen varieties then in season^ both in beauty and qual- 
ity," Downing (279) recommends this as the best 
fall pear for all gardens north and west of Newburgh. 
Cheever Newhall (416) says — "With me it succeeds 
well when engrafted on quince stocks, but is worthless 
on pear stocks'." J. J. Thomas remarks (480) that 
it maintains with him the high character given of it 
el;iewhere. September to December. 

[We are obliged to defer (he remainder of this De- 
scriptive List of Pears, from our correspondent, F. J. 
Scott, Esq., Toledo, till our next.— Eds.] 

I , I ■ n 

Bnddiiig ia the Spring. 

Ta the spring of 1845, 1 cleft grafted an apple stock 
that was about two inches in diameter. The grafts 
grew well until the summer of 1846, when they were 
blown ofi* by the wind, in place of which quite a num- 
ber of sprouts came out. On the 11th of May, 1847, 
I inserted four buds in the usual manner, taken from 
scions cut early for grafting, with the most perfect suc- 
cess. The largest of which is now three and a half 
feet long, and an inch and a half in circumference at 
the base. Alfbed Totnro. Guttavuiy O.jJan. 14, '48. 

Blight in Pear Trees. 

A valuable tree of Fall Butter pears was much af- 
fected in 1846. A part of the bark was removed in 
the 6th month, care being taken to avoid bruising the 
ligneous formation. The tree revived, and in 1847 ap- 
pears more thrifty. A younger tree also showed the 
affection. The bark was removed entirely from the 
body. The disease has disappeared, and the tree is 
thrifty, and is nqw heavily laden with large groi^ 
fruit. I do not say It was affected by "hiding" the 
trees, but do not know what else to attribute it to ; 
and have seen cases in apple trees where it materially 
helped them. R. ]9. Richnumdy Ind.^ 10 mo, 1847. 

The Paulownia* 

This new and famous shade tree, as is well known, 
is remarkable for the large size of its dark green leaves. 
A young tree, in moderately rich soil, on the grounds 
of the writer in Macedon, bore one leaf measuring 
over 26 inches wide, and about as long, and severe! 
others nearly as large. The soil was well eulHvaUd, 
On other land as rich, but little cultivated, within the 
same enclosure, the leaves were scarcely six inches in 
diameter. 

CoEEECTioN. — ^In the description of the Primordiaa 
plum, last number, for " marked^* read necked, — the 
fruit possesing a slight neck like a pear. Page 53, 1st 
ool., for " Fortunes," read Fortunee. 

Balsams.t— A correspondent of the Gardener's 
Chronicle states that seed three or four years old, saved 
from double varieties, is pretty sure to give double 
flowery J whereas one year old seed is almost certain to 
produce single blossoms. 
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ISEMOIB OF ELHLUf AB WAT§Oir. 



EuuRAB Watiok, klwajB a private oitizsn, oocn- 
pie*l for many jean a promiDeat positioa in aooiey. A 
UTe, protraoted tai bejond tbe ordiaaij term allotted to 
mao, embracing the thrilling period of the Revolation, 
■od intimately associated with many prominent actois 
in its scenei, ia botb hemiapberes ; occopied in the agi- 
tation of varied sul^eeta of pablio improTenieDt and 
popular interest, and in the disonuion and oontrover- 
HS* inoident to tham, mast neoosaarily be fraogbt ^itb 
incident and topics whiob cannot adequately b« exhib- 
ited in oai limited oolnmns. Wo ean scarcely present 
more than a naked lynoptis of some of the prominent 
nents of a peonliarly aotiva and variegated career, 
with a little detail of the emiaent serTicesor Mr. Wat- 
•on in the promotion of agrianlCarat improiementa . 
Mr. Watson was born in Plymuath, Mass. He (raoed 
his Uneage to the pilgrims of the Mayflower, being de- 
•eended from the drst marriage, us is snppoied, solema- 
ned in New England. The qualities of his puritan 
•BoestorH, enterprite, an active and inquiring misd, and 
•o ardent love of liberty, were strongly impressed upon 
bi* character. In accordance with the usages of those 
days, be was withdrawn at an early age from school , and 
placed with John Brown, of Providence, tlien among the 
wealthiest and mosteminentmerchanlsaf the Colonies. 
The agitating scenes of the revolution aroused all the 
sympathies of Mr. Watson, who was repeatedly under 
arms daring the eontest. His memoirs contain a gXov- 
mg and graphic acconnt of probably the Hrst cmiae o[ 
a colonial vessel, in avowed oppositioo to the Saf; of Eng- 
land, in which be was engaged with a design to intercept 
and rescne Mr. Brown, a prisoner nnder arrest by the 
government, in bis passage from Providence to Boston 
In the service of Mr. Brown, and intrusted with a largi 



amount of funds, he travelled in 1T77, on horseback, fi'OB 
Boston to Georgia. Passing almost along the line of ths ' 
militaryoperations of the war, hisjonrnals exhibit a molt 
exciting picture of tbe spirit and incidents of the limes. 
On his return from the south, Mr. Watson sailed (or 
FrsDce in a packet, bearing despatches to Dr. Franklin 
at Paris. With mach difficulty and hazard th^ evaded 
ihe British oruieers, and safely reached La ttochetle. 
He remained several years in France, residing princi- 
pally in the city of Nantes and at Paris. In tbe inter- 
vals of his bariness avocations, he travelled extenairety 
in France, Flanders, and Germany, and always, as his 
journals evince, with an eye of oarefiil and attentlvn 
observation. He ever afterwards cherished the most 
hind recolloctions of France, and the warmest sympa- 
thy in all her interests. While in Paris he enjoyed a 
familiar intercourse with Dr. Franklin, and in conunoa 
with all who approached the jllostrioss patriot and 
philosopher, was fascinated and delighted bj tbe wis- 
dom of bis tongue, and the benignity of his heart. 
Daring his residence in France, Mr. Watson becam* 
aoquainted with John Adams. A close and nninter- 
rupted intimacy of more than half a centiuy snbsisled 
between them, cemented by afreqnent tnlereonrse of a 
oonGdsntial corrcspondenoe. The letters of Mr. Adama 
are of a highly interesting character, and portray tha 
sagacity of his mind, and the lofty devotion and fervor 
of his patriotism. Mr. WatsOn proceeded in 1TS2, to 
London, as bearer of despatches from Dr. Franklin. 
In that capacity, and by the infloence of tetters from 
Franklin, he was bronght into personal ossoaiation , not 
only with Borke and others at that galaxy, which then 
shone in the British Parliament, bnl also with Priestley, 
Price, and other distinguished philosophers of England. 
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Moving in a sphere po elevated and eo jntellectnal) Mr. 
Watson enjoyed the most favorable opportunity of ob- 
serving the institutions, the men, and the affairs of the 
Old World. His habit of viewing society was thus en- 
larged, and his mind expanded and improved^ He tra- 
versed varioQs sections of England and Wales, and al- 
tboogh yielding to the strong.and bitter feelings of hos- 
tility fitting an Ameriean patriot at that epoch, against 
the government, he seems to have been amazed and de- 
tighted in witnessing the progress of England in the 
arts of peace. He also made a hasty tour through 
Holland, which wis the basis of a future publication. 
The canals and in\ernal improvements of these coun- 
triesi their beauty sad vast agricultural xesonrces, ap- 
peared particularly td^ have attracted his attention. He 
carefully examined th^r public works, and from the 
mere curiosity of in observing traveller, procured data 
of expenses, plans ,^ &c., which, at a subsequent period, 
be applied to the most important practical purposes. 
The rural beauties that every where charmed bis eye, 
first probably exicited an interest and desire for agri- 
cMtural pursuits ; whilst the high degree of improved 
culture, and the successful application of science, he 
saw, strongly contrasted with the primitive system, or 
want of system, to which he was accustomed in Ame- 
rica. His observations oA these subjects created an 
enduring conviction of the importance and necessity of 
these improvements to his own country, and aroused an 

'enthusiasm for their promotion, that glowed to the 
latest period of his life. 

Seed thus fortuitously sown in Europe had) after the 
lapse of many years, their fruition in America, in the 
efficient and untiring zeal with which he devoted him- 
self to the advancement of numerous 8cl|emes of local 
and public improvement, and the great interests of ag- 
riculture. Mr, Watson had the peculiar, and to a high 
toned and ardent American, the grateful privilege, of 
bearing from the lips of the king of Great Britain, be- 
fore the Imperial Parliament; the recognition of our 
national existence. He ahways alluded to that event 
as the proudest hour in his life. In 1784, he returned 
to America, with .an increased attachment for the man- 
ners, customs, and institutions of his native land. 
Soon after his return Mr. Watson again proceeded to 
the Southern States, and resided for some years in North 
Carolina. On his tour southward he visited Mt. Ver- 
non, and we deeply regret we cannot extract from his 
journal an .incident, that exhibits a beautiful trait in 
the lovely and harmonious character of Washington. 
The journals of Mr. Watson during his southern resi- 
dence, afferd an interesting portraiture of the manners 
and customs at that period of society at the south. In 
the practice, from early youth, of recording the events 
of his own life, and the incidents around him, with the 
opinions and feelings excited by them, he has left MS8. 
Which range over a period of more than half a century, 
and are a rieh source of valuable and curious information . 
In 1788, he became a citizen of Albany, and at a very 
early day began the agitation in that city^ of various 
subjects of local improvement. Among other schemes 

^ which engaged his attention for a series of years, and 
which he sustained through the press and by personal 
effiMTts, we may enumerate the paving of the streets — 
a supply of water — a public library — the introduction 
of lamps— the organizstion of the Bank of Albany^^a 
turnpike between Schenectady and Albany. In the 
same year, Mr. Watson travelled along the valley of 
of the Mohawk to Fort Stanwix, at that time on the 
▼ery confines of civilization. The policy of a union of 
the waters of Lake Ontario and the Mohawk, and the 
improvement of their navigation, seemed to have sug- 
gested itself to his mind, with a deep impression of its 
importance and facility. His views on this subject 
were matured and strengthened by subsequent observa- 



tions made in a tour through the same region three 
years afterwards. The result of these convictions was 
earnest and continued appeals to the public and the 
legislature, urging the adoption of a specific system of 
internal improvement. '' Who initiated the canal pol- 
icy of the State," it is not our province to discuss j but 
we may assert, that the efforts and suggestions of Mr. 
Watson, were peculiarly efficient in originating the 
canal law of 179^. He was a director, and among the 
most prominent and active agents of the company formed 
under that law. 

A society was organized in 179 2, through his exertions 
in Albany, offering rewards to promote the manufacture 
of maple sugar, and an attempt was also made to pro- 
cure, from the legislature, au act for the same object. 
The fact, trifling in itself, is interesting, as it presaged 
the future labors of Mr. Watson for Uie advancement 
of rfgrioultural interests. Soon after, he drafted and 
circulated a petition to the legislature, and was prima- 
rily instrumented in providing a law establishing in 
New- York a' state prison, upon the hard labor system. 

In 1807, Mr. Watson purchased a beautiful seat, 
with aii extenidve farming establishment attached, sit- 
uated iii Pittsfield, Mass. To this place, in one of the 
most picturesque and delightful regions in New Eng- 
land, he retired, in pursuit of these rural scenes and 
enjoyments which for twenty years had been his warm- 
est aspiration. The county of Berkshire, always dis- 
tinguished for the beauty of its scenery, was not then 
one of the garden spots of New England. Its farms 
were not fertile, were generally cultivated with little 
care or science, and the stock were of an inferior qual- 
ity. This was the scene of Mr. Watson's agricultural 
Ifliiors, and the great field of his usefulness. The Ag- 
ricultural Society of that county, which was mainly 
founded by his unwearied efforts, is an enduring monu- 
ment of his devoted patriotism and fervent zeal. Al- 
though practically ignorant of all agricultural pursuits, 
he enlisted in his new vocation with all the ardor and en- 
gagedness that marked his character. The coarse wool 
sheep and primitive swine first attracted his attention, 
and his'inititory measure in his career of improvement, 
was the introduction of a pair of fine grade Merino 
sheep, from the flock of Chancellor Livingsten. 
These were soon succeeded by tv^o grass feed swiue 
from the same vicinity. The merit may be ascribed to 
him of having, within the first year of his residence in 
Berkshire, by the introduction of these animals, laid 
the basis of that. branch of agricultural interest, which 
has proved one great element of the wealth and pros- 
perity of that county. These sheep were the first Me- 
rinos that had been seen in the region, and their appear- 
ance excited much curiosity and discussion. To gratify 
the one and arouse the other, Mr. Watson, in pursuance 
of notice, exhibited them on the public sqAare in Pitts- 
field, for general inspection. The occasion assembled 
a considerable number of fj^rmers and others, who were 
surprised and delighted with the animals, and with the 
quality and texture of their wooL This novel and 
bumble exhibition he states, created universal interest, 
and suggested to his mind those cattle shows which 
were soon established in the county. The wool from 
these sheep he caused to be manufactured into cloth, by 
the most skillful artists the country then contained. 
The work far excelled any previously produced, and 
probably was the inception of those woolen. mannfae« 
tures that now compete with the choicest fabrics of 
Europe. The incident was announced by the press 
throughout the country, with a detail of the expense of 
manufacture, the quality, Scc.,of the cloth, and samples 
of it even, were exhibited in our chief cities. We may 
here add, that just previous to the war of 1812, Mr. 
Watson selected sufficient of his finest wool for two 
coat patterns, and had it manufaotured in the most per- 
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feet style our improTed artiaans could give it. One he 
aeot as a tribate of patriotism to Mr. Madison, and the 
other he transmitted, as an evidence of oar triumphant 
progress in the arts, to the Prince Regent of England. 
At an early day Mr. Watson introduced the subject of 
an Agricultural Society, and personally, as veil as by 
constant discussions in the newspapers, pressed its 
formation. His exertions in the outset, with the mass 
of the community, met with little favor or considera- 
tion. The practical farmers, with few exceptions, de- 
rided his schemes, and turned a deaf ear to his solicita- 
tions, as the mere dreams of visionary speculation. 
Unyielding zeal, the sagacity of some, and the Intelli- 
gence of the mass, ultimately triumphed. Many who 
were the most violent in their derisions and opposition 
to his project, lived to feel their error, and to give to 
the society their most hearty and vigorous support. In 
1810, a feeble and sickly manifestation was made in 
an attempt at an organization. This, however, the 
next year expanded into an exhibition, affording the 
liighest interest and gratification. Mr. W-atson, on the 
first anniversary of the society, delivered an address 
before a crowded and interested audience. A feeling 
waa aroused that has never since that day slumbered. 
The success of the effort was no longer a problem. 
The progress of the society has eontinually been on- 
ward, expanding in infiuence and usefulness. Its anni- 
versaries have become festival days of the county. Its 
form and plan have been made the model throughout the 
Union, wherever similar institutions have been organ- 
ized. Its vast and n^ost beneficial effect upon the ag- 
ricultural condition of that county, none can hesitate to 
admit. 

In 1816, Mr. Watson abandoned his rural pursuits, 
his flocks and herds, and returned to his former resi- 
dence -in Albany. He soon became involved in the 
agricultural movements in this State. The following 
year he aided in the formation of a society after the 
Berkshire model, in Otsego county, and for several sue- 
Oessive years was constantly and vigorously engaged in 
the organization of similar societies in this and the ad- 
jacent States. He struggled ' during this period with 
Unremitted efforts, to induce the legislature to extend 
to them, and kindred interests, the fostering hand of 
government patronage. At an earlier period a Nation- 
al Board of Agriculture, had been with Mr. Watson a 
cherished project. He was the author of an elaborate 
report, presented by the Committee on Agriculture of 
the New- York Assembly, in vindication of this policy, 
which attracted much attention and was generally dif- 
fused. Although without pretension to scientifie at- 
tainments, the opinions and suggestions of Mr. Watson 
were continually solicited from various sections of New- 
York, and the «(i(joining States, in reference to mmie- 
rotts questions of internal improvements. 

Our space will not premit us to present any detail 
of the system or theory of .the Berkshire Society, and 
can only refer to Mr. Watson's history of that society, 
published in 1820, for a full exposition of. its plan and 
operations. Other associations for agricultiiral im* 
provementhad no doubt preriously existed; but we 
believe it is conceded, that the model and general 
features of the Berkshire system were peculiar and 
original. 

The addresses delivered by him before various agri- 
eultural societies were of deep interest, and fraught 
with judicioas scientific and practical suggestions. 
Daring the last residence of Mr. Watson ia Albany, he 
opened an extensive correspondenee with our foreign 
public functionaries, for the purpose of procuring, by 
enlisting their services and zeal, new and useful varie- 
ties of vegetables and grain. He thus became the 
nedium by which the seeds of many important and 
valoable agricultural productions were introduced into 



the country. The staple grains of some sections of this 
state, still successfully cultivated, may be traced to 
these efforts. 

Mr.W. was an ardent and e^cient promoter of popu- 
lar education . The interests of colleges , academies , and 
common schools, continually engaged the services of 
bis pen, and his individual exertio|is. He was an early 
and active advocate of the cause and pririleges of 
Union College. The Lombardy poplars, that formed 
the academic grove which enveloped the old college 
edifice, were transmitted personally by him from ^• 
bany, and many of them planted by his own hand. 

His mind and eye were ever intent on subjects of 
public improvement, and prompt and vigilant in their 
development. Whilst a sojourner at Ponghkeepsie for 
a few months, he devoted himself to arouse the public 
mind to the consideration of various questions of gene- 
ral and local interest. The project of a. turnpike road 
from New- York to Albany at that time occupied his 
attention, and was urged with his usual ardor and de- 
termination. Passing through Buffalo, on a joqrney to 
Detroit in 1818, he saw the extreme necessity of moro 
extended commercial facilities at that place ; and on 
the impulse of the moment devised a plan for a harbor 
which he submitted to the proper authorities. The 
plan subsequently adopted was almost identical with 
that he suggested ; whether his was the original con- 
ception, we cannot assert. 

Although ferveat and enthusiastic in his patriotismi 
a warm admirer of our political institutions, and a firm 
believer in their perpetuity, Mr. Watson rarely engaged 
in the mere pajrty politics of the hour. His essays and 
speculations on political subjects were numerous and 
diversified, exhibiting no ordinary sagacity and obser- 
vation. ,In 1782, whilst at London, he earnestly and 
with great boldnesa, in the avowed character of an 
American citizen, advocated in the public press of that 
city, the rightsof the colonies to their independence, and 
urged the policy of its recognition upon the govera- 
ment. 

He again removed from Albany in 1897| and resided 
the remainder of his life at Port Kent, a village upon 
Lake Champlain of his own creation, and the principal 
avenue to the immense manufacturing region embraced 
within the valley of the Ausable. Here a new fi«ld 
was presented for his patriotic labors, and although 
verging upon three score and ten, Mr. Watson entered 
upon it with renovated rigor. We will only indioatCi 
as an eridence of his active usefulness, the law for a 
public state road from Port Kent to Hopkinton; a rail- 
road iVom Lake Champlain to the St. Lawrence, and 
another from Champlain to Boston. £ach of these 
was either the original conception of his own mind, or 
was powerfully promoted by his agency. The powers 
of his mind were unimpaired, and his intellectual in- 
dustry unabated, to the last days of his life. His 
thoughts were occupied on these subjects even amid the 
last throes of nature. Just before his decease, and when 
unconscious of all external objects, he inquired for one 
who then stpod over his bed, and added, '* ah, yes, I 
know, he is gone to ■ ■ , after that railroad bill," and 
then, in the delirihm of approaching death, he exclaimed 
with the strongest emphasis, and earnest gesticulation, 
<< yonder is the track for the road, and at thia point it 
must terminate." ''The ruling passion strong in 
death," was ^till animating and lightening his mind. 

Few citizens have exhibited through a long career 
more ardor and devotedness for the promotion of the 
best interests of their country. The fact that hie de* 
votion to public concwns impaired the private fortune 
of Mr. Watson, attesu the purity and disinterestedness 
of his motives. Some of the projects which he con- 
ceived were doubtless visionary and extravagant, while 
others, which found little favot in popular sentiment^ in 
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their inception, proved by their resnlC8,the sagstcity and 
prescienee ef his theories. Impatient at the lisftless and 
ealddaUng spirit of doubt or soeptioism that often crossed 
his path, he sometimes opposed it with an impetuous seal 
rather than oonoiUatory moderation, and thus animated 
hostility when he might havedrrerted opposition. Mr. 
Watson's essays and other publications were very volu- 
minone, and spread over a period of more than sixty 
years. He wrote with great fluency, and in a nervous 
and elevated style, wanting often, however, the polish 
and precision formed by the hand of finished education. 
He was not learned in science or literature; men and na- 



ture vrere the hockn he studied, and from travel and ob» 
servation he had accumulated no ordinary fund of facts 
and intelligMiee. Mr. Watson died at Port Kent, De- 
oember 5, 1842, in his 85th year. A plain monument 
is erected over his grave, inscribed with this simple and 
toaclung epitaph, written by himself: 

H£afi LIES THE KEMAIK8 OT 

BZ.KANAH WATBON, 

The Founder aiid Pint Precident of the BeitaMre Agrieahoral 

fiooiety. May geceratiene yet unborn leant by hii 

ekample to love their Qonjiury. 



THE FARMBR'8 WOTS BOOK. 



Beueflts of Reading Afrtcnltural Papers^ 

Since I last saw you in Albany^ I have occupied 
some of my'leisure moments in looking over the voir 
nmes of the Cultivator from its commencement. I 
have been induced to do so from curioaty to determine, 
from examination, whether the paper has generally had 
a prcteiical character, or has been (as some carping 
perpoBs say it has) a receptacle ibr wild, impracticable 
theories, or for puffii of speculator's humbugs in oattlCj 
sheep, hogs, potatoes, corn, &e., &c. While I iind 
moch matter pertaining to hnsbandry which cannot be 
of practical value to me, oc to other farmers in this 
immediate vicinity, I have been agreeably disappointed 
in finding so much knowledge communicated in its 
pages which I can immediately apply, and with imme- 
diate benefit. Much instruction contained in tb^ early 
volumes of the Cultivator had passed from my mem- 
oir — ^been forgotten with the volumes of the paper, 
when filed away, unbound and undisturbed, I mention 
this fact as a strong argument to other subscribers in 
favor of procuring the bound volumes, as I have done. 
Maay farmers of sound judgment, and who are well 
informed on other subjects, refuse to subscribe for the 
Cultivator, assigning as a reason that it is the mere 
organ of a wealthy band of speenlators in bulls and 
boars, and filled with laudatory notices of farming — 
Booh as rich, amateur farmers alone eaa follow. If 
saoh opponents of the Cultivator, and of kindred ag- 
rioultural journals, would sit down, and carefully ex- 
amine the matter contained in the published volumes, 
they would (many of them at least) become friends and 
patrons of the paper. 

While leisurely turning over the pages of the Culti- 
vator, and noticing their oontents, I have frequently 
been reminded of remarks made to me, during the ex- 
citing political campaigu of 1840, by a gentleman — 
an eminent lawyer, among whose papers I found the 
numbers of the Cultivator. Upon expressing my as- 
tonishment at finding him the reader of an agricultural 
Saper, when he was not the proptietor even of a gar- 
on, he answered nie — " I am not a farmer, and never 
expect to be. I was bred and have lived a lavryer, and 
shill continue letting myself out to be kicked in other 
men's quarrels ; but the Cultivator is pleasant reading 
to me, and I turn from the details of my profession, 
and the sharp warfare of party, to the pages of that 
paper, as school bof s turn from their dog-eared Virgils 
to the pages of glowing romance." 

That a large portion of the earlier volumes of the 
Cultivator was devoted to the mode of farming best 
suitedto the sandy plaihs about Albany, I know; but 
I als<iR>elteve that a large space in its columns has ef- 
fected much towards making " the desert rejoice, and 
bhwsom like the rose." I am fally of the opinion that 



the amount of knowledge relative to the Diteasee of 
Domestic Animals and their Cure^ which has been dif« 
fused through your paper, aside from all other matter 
contained in it, is worth more to any farmer than many 
times the cost of the paper. 

And I- here take occasion to remind you of the la- 
mentable ignorance generally prevailing among far- 
mers OA the subject of the diseases of animals, and 
the proper method of treatment. With rkre except 
tions, farmers are ignorant on this subject, and tha 
horse aiid cattle-doctors they are compelled to employ , 
are, most of them, vile, quacks, knowing nothing of 
their business, and in their ignorance killing or ruining 
many a valuable animal. Even our physicians are 
generally as ignorant of comparative anatomy, as they 
are of the picture-writing of the Aztecs. In France 
men are regqlarly educated as veterinary surgeons, but 
I am not aware Of any opportunity in this country of 
acquiring such knowledge. Our colleges, yielding to 
the demands of enlightened public opinion, are estab- 
lishing proressorships of scientific agricfulture ] but no 
eollegfi or school in the country, so far as I am informed, 
has given instruction on comparative anatomy, in con- 
nection with the oure of diseases affecting domestic 
animals. You have a flourishing medical college in 
your city which should take the lead in this matter. 
The city which furnishes the firet agricultural paper 
in the country, should be the first to furnish correct in- 
formation on this oeglected subjeot. Furnish the 
graduates of that institution with as thorough know- 
ledge of veterinary surgery, and its kindred branches, 
as they are taught on other matters pertaining to their 
profession, and their respectability or usefulness will 
not be impaired. They will then be able, without de- 
meaning themselves, to benefit as well the property as 
the persons of their patrons; and in a pecuniary point 
of view will be gainers. S. A. Law. Meredith^ N, 
Y., Jan, 21, 1848, 



Fattening Hogs, 



On the 11th day of April, 1846, 1 bought a sow and 
eleven pigs, the pigs being about three weeks M, for 
$12.25, and not having plenty of feed, (for I had re* 
cently changed my residence from Dutchess to Livings- 
ton,) I gave one pig away, and kept the rest, and 
fed theili the milk of four cows, after it was well 
skimmed, with the dops from the kitchen, and the bran 
from 15 bushels of ^eat, 8 bushels of oats, and 4 
bushels of com ground together. This was their feed 
till after harvest, when I turned them into the stubble, 
and fed them but very little till I shut them up to fat, 
which was about the first of October. I then put 9 of 
the shoati in a close pen, and fed them a £bw boiled 
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potatoes and 86me raw apples — I should think not to 
exceed $5 in value — and abon( 50 bushels of ears of 
corn, half of which was of an inferior quality — ^the 
whole of the corn being worth probably $12. On the 
16th of November I butchered ifour of them — sold these 
in Rochester — two of them for $3.75 per hundred, and 
the other two for $3 . 50 per hundred — the weight of 
the four 685 lbs.; the amount received for them $24.86. 
The other five I killed on the first of December, and 
tbey weighed 977 lbs., which I laid down for family use; 
but the pork was worth at the time $4 per hundred. 
The sow and shoat I kept to winter, and they were 
worth $8. This ends the first year; and now for the 
second: 

The result of the present year I shall not be able to 
give with as much accuracy^ perhaps^ as I did those of 
the first, as I had grain of my^ own raising to feed, and 
did not measure it as I did. the first year when I had it 
to buy. But judging from the improvement of the two 
lots, I should think the expense of feed about the same. 
About the first of April my two sows had pigs; the 
old one had 13, ten of which I raised, and the young one 
had 7, which I sold with the mother when about three 
weeks oM for $9. After harvest this year, my pigs 
had a better chance in the orchard than last year, but 
not so good a run in the stubble. Last year they were 
not permitted to run in the orchard at all, on account 
of my having corn on the same lot. About the first of 
November I shut up the ten shoats 'and fed them prin- 
cipally on corn until the 30th November, when four pf 
them were butchered, which weighed 878 lbs. ; and 
sold for $5 per hundred — and on the 9th of December 
the other five were slaughtered, and weighed It) 12 lbs.; 
which were worth $5 per hundred also. On the 22d 
of December, killed the old one, after having her shut 
tip only about five weeks — she weighing 357 lbs., which 
was sold for $5 per hundred. This ends the account of 
both yearS; except the summing up. 

Br. Cost of sow and pigs, AmillUh, 1846, $13.85 

Expewe of suminer feeo aod fktteninf , 8 bush, oats, 



at Ss. 6d., 4 do. corn, 4a , ftS do. corn, 3t. 6d., and 

bran fl-om 15 bush, wheat, $3, < 18.06 



Cr. By sale of 6B5 lbs. ofpork, ;.... $34.86 

Value of 977 lbs., at 4c.. per lb., 39 .08 

Value of old sow and shoat to winter, 6.00 



30.31 



71.04 



Leaves to pay ft>r milk, whey, pastore, care, Ac, $41.63 



Dr. 



SECOND YEAH. 



Valne of sew and pigi same as 

when parchasedf ,. . • • 913.35 

Expense of somnier feed, 7.60 

Of corn in fatteniRfTf 100 

bosh, at 50e. per bush., ^.00 

60.75 



Cr. 



By 878 lbs. ef pork, sold for 5e. 

per lb., $43 00 

By 1013 lbs., worth 5c.,. 50.60 
By 357 Ibe., sold for 5c., 17 85 

112.35 
69.75 



$48.60 

Jtvon) Dec. 31«f, 1847. S. S. Mo&xhouss. 

Breeding Horses* 

I have read Mr. Burnett's remarks in the Cultivator 
on the subject of breeding horses. He advocates the 
use of thorough- bred stallions with our common mares. 
As far as my observation has gone, the great error of 
breedeip has been that they have consented to use any 
horse they meet with, provided he has a long pedigree. 

Mr. B. seems to think there can be no such thing as 
a ** horse of all work." I think the farmer wants a 
horse of that kind ; he does not want one merely for 
the carriage or the cart, but for various uses. 

As to the saddle-horse, the less the farmer has to do 
with him the better. Of what use is such a horse but 
to prance jip and down a few minutes in a day for 
amuiemifUf 

.And ihe '^ three-minute" horse — ^the farmer does not 
WBDt him^ neither does any one but a fop or jockey. 



Again, I think a. medium-sized horse, weighing from 
ten to twelve hundred, is best even for draff. They 
are easier to keep, and though they may not be able 
to draw as much at a load, they are quicker, and gen- 
erally more tractable.. I am in favor of rearing good 
horses, as they cost no more than long legged, slab- 
sided, worthless animals. 

I do not understand Mr. Burnet's objection to hav- 
ing a mare well ribbed up. He says-.— ^'^ I would not 
have her too closely ribbed up; for this is objectionable 
in either mare or horse." t do not cmderstand whertin 
he thinks this an objection, especially as he says it is 
desirable that the foal should be close in this respects 
Juinus, Farmingionf Ct,, 1848. 

9iilMoil PlowUig. 

Elias Phihnet^ Esq., Lexington, Mass., is of opin- 
ion that a great benefit would oe derived from sub- 
soiling on '* hard New England soils," as a protectidi 
against drouth. The stirring and deepening of the 
subsoil gives plants an opportunity to extend their 
roots, so that more moisture is brought within their 
reach. Mr. P. observes, that on fields which have been 
long cultivated, a crust is formed at the depth to which 
the land is usually plowed, which becomes almost as 
impenetrable as the highway which has been travelled 
over for a like number of years. He has practiced 
subsoiling considerably for severer years, and states 
that the increase of crops in consequence of this ope* ■ 
ration has never been less than 25 per cent. He de- 
rived less benefit from subsoiling last year than usual, 
owing to the more regular supply of rain through the 
season ; yet on a dry loamy soil, with a hard, gravelly 
subsoil, he obtained a greater yield of potatoes by one- 
fourth, from subsoiled rows, though planted side by 
side with others not subsoiled. This was not the only 
difierence — ^for the potatoes from the subsoiled portion 
were so much superior in appearance, that they actually 
sold in market for 25 per cent, more than theother»— 
making an advantage from subsoiling, in both quality 
and quantity, of 50 per cent. 

Dkan RoBiirsoN, of West Newbury, Mass., also 
states that he has used the subsoil plow on land which 
has a very hard subsoil, ^* composed of clay, gravel, 
and small stones." His custom has be6n to follow the 
sward plow with the subsoil plow,- both of which stir 
the ground to the depth of 20 inches. He , considers 
the cost of this mode double that of common plowing ; 
but he thinks the extra expense is fully compensated in 
the saving of labor in after cultivation, as the land is 
much lighter and is easier worked after subsoiling. 
He also uses the subsoil plow on his garden, and on all 
land designed for the growth of tap-rooted vegetables. 
We gather these facts from the Transactions of the 
Essex (Mass.) Ag. Society. 



'Good Cows* 



From the statement of competitors at the show of 
the Worcester County (Mass.) Ag. Society, we gather 
the following: — M. G. Mathard, of Westboicough, of- 
fered a cow eight years old, one-fourth Durham, which 
calved the 12th of May. In ten days, from the lOth to 
the 20th of June, she gave an average of eighteen five- 
eighths quarts per day. In the same length of time, 
from the 10th to the 20th September, she gave an ave- 
rage of 13 5-8ths quarts per day. Her fiMd was paa- 
ture, in common with other cows. 

Charles Wilcqx, of' New Braintree, offered two 
cows. One of them, eight years old, calved 1 1th May. 
In ten days, from 1st to 10th June, gave an average of 
20 6- 10th quarto. In ten days, from 1st to lOthPSep- 
tember, she gave an average of 14i quarts per day. 
The other cow offered was of the same age, and calved 
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at the same time as the above. In ten days, from the 
1st to the 10th of June, she gave an average of 20 
6-)0th quarts per day ; in the same length of time, from 
the 1st to the 10th of September, an* average of 14 
4- 10th quarts per day. 

Wh. S. LiNcolN, of Worcester, offered one cow. 
She was seven years old, and calved 27th May. In ten 
days, from the 1st to the 10th of June, she gave an 
average of 16 7- 10th quarts per day, which yieflded in 
the ten days, 16 lbs. and a fraction of butter. From 
the 6th to the 15th of September, she afforded an ave- 
rage of 10 4- 10th quarts per day^ which yielded in the 
ten days, 14 lbs. 10 oz. of butter. 

Nahum Waarxn, of Shrewsbury, oflered a cow, four 
years old, from which 13 lbs. of butter were made in 
10 days in June; and 10 Iba* in the same length of time 
in September. 

Jacob W. Watson, of Princeton, oflered a cow, 
from which 18 ^ lbs. of butter were made in ten days, 
firom 10th to 20th June) and in ten days, from the 10th 
to the 20th September, 13} lbs. 

Chaeles £. Miles, of Shrewsbury, oflered two cows 
•ix and seven years pld. They had been kept for the 
purpose of fattening calves for veal. One cow calved 
on the 15th of Febvaary. When taken to the show, in 
September, she had a calf by her side, and she had then 
fattened four calves, whose veal weighed 380 lbs., and 
•old for $30.40. The other cow calved on the 25th of 
March. She fattened her own calf and four others, 
whose weight of veal was 450 lbs., and sold for $36. 
Mr. Miles had three other cows which were used for 
fattening calves, ^rom the five, 2,050 lbs. of veal, 
which sold at aii average of 8 cents per pound, and 
brought $164. 

The Committee make some observations in regard 
ta the quality of milch cows which are worthy of at- 
tention: 

'' It is supposed that a cow of medium quality will 
give, for two months after calving, 12 quarts of milk 
per day; four mouths following,? quarts; two months, 
4 quarts; one month, 2 quartan-amounting to 1,860 
quarts, or an average for nine months of .about seven 
quarts per day. It will take ten quarts of milk to 
make one pound of butter; thus producing about 186 
Iba., which at 16 cents, amounts to about $30. Sup- 
pose every farmer to resolve that he would keep no 
eow that did not hold out as a good milker for ten 
months in the year^ and that did not give, for two 
mondis, 16 quarts per day; four months, 12 quarts; 
three months, 7 ; one month, 2 — amounting to 3,090 
quarts, or an average of ten quarts per day for ten 
months? Is it not practicable .to have, throughout the 
country, cows as good as the last described)" 



Potato Disease or Rot. 

We have received from Rev. Chas. A. Goodrich, of 
Hartford, Ct.,an article first published in the Hartford 
Courant, in reference to the potato disease. An enu- 
meration of some of the causes assigned for this mal- 
ady is given from an English paper, the principal of 
which are: — Attacks of parasitical fungi, insects, 
(" the idlest of all speculaUons," says the English au- 
thority,) frost, lightning, exhausted vitality, bad cnlti- 
Tation, manures, miasmata, such as produce cholera in 
men, and other epidemics. Mr. 6. thinks none of these 
causes appear tenable, ''unless it be the last.'' He 
observes — ** it seems apparent, at least to the ^^ter, 
that the disease did not originate in the soil, nor is it 
attributable to any defect in the potato itself. The 
remote cause is some . peculiar change in the atmoM' 
plUi% which we may never understand: the proximate 
oause, consequent upon that ohajige, is the deranggi 
msfU of tK$ funeti&M of fh$ ttalk and Uava," 



Mr. O. holds that the leaves atid stalks are first af- 
fected, through this atmospheric influence, and that 
the vitiated juices are transmitted to the tubers, thus 
laying the foundation for their disease and decay. Its 
effects, he believes, are something in proportion to the 
stage of growth the tubers are in when the tops are 
attacked. Hence he observes — '' If the tuber was but 
half grown, the stalk would be proportionately green, 
and the injurious process would be longer continued. 
If the potato was nearly ripe, still the process might 
proceed, and acrid food be transmitted sufficient to 
cause its decay in the course of weeks or months. 
And does not this," he continues, ** account for the fact 
that potatoes which appear fair and sound for some 
time after they are housed, ultimately betray symp- 
.toms of disease, and in the course of the winter be- 
come worthless? They were inoculated with the dis- 
ease, and in process of time the infection breaks 
out. Upon this theory diflerent varieties would suffer 
unequally, being mpre or less hardy, and the same va-« 
riety on different soils might also lie differently af- 
fected. ♦ • • • 

'' Should the inquiry be made, why some fields, either 
in whole or in part, escape the ravages of this disease, 
while contiguous crops are entirely ruined, the reply 
is, that it will be in season to answer the question, when 
the interrogator shall explain why some peach trees es- 
cape the yellows, while others wither and die under 
that scourge — or some pear trees^ escape the blight, 
while neighboring ones are ruined ; and especially why 
the frost plays such ' fantastic tricks' in a field of com, 
nipping here and there some whole rows, and then 
again sparing nearly every alternate hill." 

As to remedies, Mr. G. thinks it is " by no means 
certain that a remedy may not yet be disovered," and 
he advises that experiments be multiplied every suc- 
ceeding year. His " chief hope," however, is that ** in 
the course of a few years the cause of the injury in 
the atmosphere will gradually disappear." 



Saggestionfl to Farmers, 

I sometimes fancy to myself, when I hear persons 
who live on the rich and fertile prairies of the west, 
praise the luxuriance of their soil, and boast of the 
bountiful crops they yield with little labor, thi^t they 
ought to be regarded somewhat as we now look upon 
those early settlers in the Mohawk valley, who, it is 
said, were in the habit of carting the manure made 
upon their lands to the river, and throwing it in, for 
fear, that should it remain, their lands would become 
too rich. 

In their wisdom, supposing their lands could never 
be exhausted, they continued to plow the same fields', 
until at last " a change came o'er the spirit of their 
dreams," and they found to their cost, that the lands 
they supposed inexhaustibly fertile, had become sterile 
and unproductive; and such I think vrill be the result 
of the present system of cultivation pursued by our 
western friends. Chemistry shows us that by taking 
a succession of crops off" from the same grouncl one 
year after another, without any return to it, the inevi- 
table eff*ect must be ultimately, that it will lose its 
fertility. The lands of our county, especially the 
richer portions of it, have quite too commonly met with 
this usage. A few years since it was not unfrequently 
remarkMl by W farmers, that the3r>formerly received 
good crops from particular portions of their lands, but 
that then they oould not get crops from the same 
ground that would pay the trouble of cultivation. 
Something, they said, must be wanting in the soil, but 
what they did not know. Chemistry has solved this 
problem, and it is now beginning to be understood by 
them, that their soil most be fed with proper food aa 
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well aa their cattle if they would have it productive ; 
and that true economy consists in highly cultivating 
smaller quantities of land, by deep plowing and ma- 
nnring, rather than running over a large quantity of 
land with sHgfat tillage. 

"A little fftrm well tilled. A Itf^ barn wen filled. 
A little wife well willed, Give me, give me.*' 

This lesson is one our farmers have been slow to learn. 
While it has been their practice in cultivating their 
gardens to resort to thorough tillage^ and, as a conse- 
quence, th^ produce more from them than from any 
other equal portion of their land ; in the raising of field 
crops the hint thus given them has been entirely neg- 
leoted. It is supposed that the fruit and kitchen gar* 
dens in the vicinity of the city of London, occupy 
20,000 aeres of land, and that the produce of this land 
is sold for over $7,000,000 , while in the most favored 
pertions of farming lands in our own country, $500,000 
would generally be considered a good product for the 
same quantity of land. Knowledge and experience 
will in time correct the%rrors into which our farmers 
have fallen in regard to cultivating their lands, and 
even now I think I see a bright prospect for the future, 
in the formation of agricultural associations, in the cir- 
culation of agricoltural papers, and other periodicals; 
in the improvement of the farm stock; in the improved 
tillage and drainage of lands; and above all^ in the in- 
creased attention given to the saving and use of ma- 
nures. When these some to be well understood and 
praotieed, we may confidently expect to see farms of 
40 and 60 acres producing more, and returning a better 
and more certain profit to the farmerj than farms now 
do which contain many additional acres. Onxida. 

Twrieties of Wheal,. 

We have been experimenting some in the wheat line, 
having procured from Philadelphia, in the fall of 1846, 
some of the celebrated "Stewart," or "Etrurian*' 
wheat, and also some of the ** White Blue-stem," from 
Mr. Hunter, of Lycoming County, Pa., and some of 
the " Yellow Blue-stem" from our own neighborhood. 

The Stewart wheat is a fine grain, and has a long 
head ; but wd could not tell ao well how it would suc- 
ceed, for tbe frost killed half or two-thirds of it. The 
other kinds stood the winter well ; but the White Blue- 
stem is far the finest grain — has the longest head, and 
yielded a fourth more than the Yellow Blae-stem, al- 
though sowed side by side, on the same kind of ground. 
In fact, th6 White ^lue-stem is with us every way 
eqoal to the Stewart wheat, without the danger of be- 
ing winter-killed. We have sowed no other kind this 
year, and have distributed the seed among our farmers. 

SvBsoiL Plowing. — We have been trymg the subsoil 
plow on our hilly land, and find it wiU fully pay in pre- 
venting washes by rain, besides being very useful in oth- 
er respects. It causes the soil to act somewhat on the 
sponge principle ; that is, if the ground is made mellow 
twelve or fifteen inches deep, it absorbs the water that 
will fall in an ordinary jrain ; whereas if only three or 
four inches of the surface is loosened, as is generally 
the case, it is soon filled with water, and a sudden dash 
of rain washes the soil away, leaving the fields cut up 
in gullies. Jahes L. Cox. ZanavilUf 0,, Jan, '48. 



Good Hogs, 

Mooh is said about good and poor breeds of hogs. I 
am willing to admit that there is all the difference as- 
cribed, but the poorest breed Uiat a man ever had is as 
good as any breed to many. I killed seven hogs this 
fall that averaged 456 lbs each. They were a year old 
last spring, except one, which was older, and weighed 
060 lbs. These are not the heaviest hogs I 9mo», but 

Icbreed is not extra^ and there was no extra pains ta- 



ken in keeping them. I sold them at $5^ per hundred, 
when lighter ones brought $4.75 and $5. I have some 
pigs now feeding'which were dropped last March, that 
if dressed} would. weigh over 300 lbs. each; they have 
been only middling well kept— not extra. The grain 
that I fed my hogs, aside from the dairy refuse, (which 
was whey,) was worth here just about $80. K. P. 
Inoalls. Cape Vincent, N, Y., Jan,, 1848. 

Hints for Mardu 

Cows and ewes, which are near the period of partu- 
rition, require attention. For three or four weeks be- 
fore they bring forth, their food should be of such a 
nature as will impart strength to them and their off- 
spring, and at the same time promote the secretion of 
milk. Brewer's grains, where they oan be obtained, 
are among the cheapest and best articles that can bo 
used. They may be fed to oow^ at the rate tof a peek 
for each coW, per day, before calving, and a half-bushd 
per day afterwards. Sheep may be fed from one quart 
to three quarts per day. Where the grains cannot h6 
had, a little corn or oats, for sheep-— say a pint of oats, 
or from a gill to a half pint of com to eaoh, per day, 
and for cows, oom meal, or meal from corn and oats$ 
or corn and cob groimd together, at the rate of from . 
two to four quarts each per day, will be beneficial. A 
few carrots — say a peck to a cow, and a quart to a 
sheep, per day — ^will greatly favor the secretioo of 
milk, and may be given with advantage in addition to 
the meal or corn. The best of hay sbould be provided* 
Clover, cut before it was tOo ripe, and so nioely made 
that none of its heads or leaves have been lost, and it 
free from mustiness and dust, is not inferior to any 
other hay, excepting for working horses and oxen. 
The animals should have dry and comfortaUe saelter, 
and should not be exposed to storms. 

March is the best month in the year for securing wood 
and timber. Wood should therefore be cut, split, and 
piled, that it may have the benefit of the drying windii 
which usually prevail durirtg this monUi. 

Hot-beds, if not already made, should be formed at 
once. Directions for making will be found in our last 
volume, page 85 — also in vol ix, (old series,) p. 55. 

Mamires may be composted in this month, and will 
be sufficiently decomposed for use by the time they are 
wanted for spring crops. 

Oats may sometimes be sown in the latter part of' 
this month or beginning of April. It is always advi- 
sable to sow them as early as praotieable, or as soofl 
as the ground is in a suitable state. The best varieties 
of the Irish and Scoteh oats are very heavy, and from 
some trials made here with them, appear to exeeed in 

S'eld and value the common oats of this country. The 
Qpe-Town oat is one of the best kinds. It is early, 
hardy, and productive. An advertisement of seed of 
this variety will be found in this number. 



Agricnltaral Discassions. 

Weekly meetings for the discussion of agriooltural 
subjects, have been held at the Capitol in this cityi 
since the 12th of January last. They have generally 
been better attended, ancl have been carried on with 
more spirit than in former years^ireumstanoes indi- 
cative of a growing interest in agrionltoral investiga- 
tion. This is evidently the case in most parts of tho 
country. In Boston, where these meetings were com- 
menced nine years ago, they have been continually in- 
creasing in popular favor. 

Considerable interest is evinced in the reports of 
these discussions, and we have had various inquiries in 
regard to their publication ; but as our work is only is- 
sued monthly, it would be impracticable to give them 
as early as would be desired. Besides, the great press 
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of Other mattara it tbii aea,arm ot the jear, preclude! 
their inaenion in detail. Thej are publi^ed in the Al- 
bany Evening Journal, and will appear, (perhape 
•ontewhat abridged,) In ths Transaotiona of the State 
Agrioaltnral Society. 

At Boston, tbe reports c^ tbe disonuioni are pub- 
IMled in tbree or foar of the daily and weeklj papers. 
Tbis ghee ibem an exteuire cironlaiion, and it would 
be aa advanlaj^e If tbis oonrse was adopled here. 

The first sabjeot taken op at tbe Albany nieetings 
was that of Mannres — their Properties, Aotion, tut. 
This occupied one eTeniii)^, and a second erening was 
devoted to a consideration of the qnestion whether ma- 
Hare should be applied in a fresh or femienteil slate — 
or luicler what oiroonutances it sbould be applied in 
either form. Af^er oonsiderable disoDSsion (he follow- 
ing rosoliition wis mianinioiislj adopted: 

" Rt4olved, That in the jadgment of this meeting, 
It la geserally most expedient to apply mannre in an 
nnferiDeilied state on clayey or stiff soiU, and parlieo- 
larly for boed crops, and that it shonld be well incorpo- 
rated with the soil: on lighter soils, whether of a sandy 
«r gravelly character, it is far more profitable to make 
the applioalion in a fermented eompost, far nearly if 
tiot (yile every kind of crop." 

At tbe third meeting, Dr. A. H. Stbterb, of New- 
Tork, delivered a very interesting leotnre on " The 
Food of Plants;" and after its conclasion, the sabject of 
Sheep and Wool — Chair Uanagement and PrepBTfttion 
for market, was lakeq ap for disoassioa. Mr. Blah- 
CHAHo, of Einderbook, made some excellent remarks, 
generally in reference to the manner in which wool 
shoald be pnt up for sale, and the mode of disposing of 
It to jhe best advantage ; in doing whieh he considered 
tbe expediency of establishing " Wool Depots," and 
demonstrated, conclusively, the advantage and snperi- 
brity of the system for tbe advanoemenl of the interest 
t>t the wool-grower, as well as for the convenience and 
accommodation of the manulaGtarer. 

The seme subject was ooncinaed at the sneeeeding 
meeting, and considerable interesting matter in rela- 
tion to the breeding and management of sheep was 
brought out. At the close of the meeting, tbe follow- 
ing resoliitlon wes passed: 

" Rttolvtd, That we deem the eslsblishmenc of wool 
depots for the sale of wool, well calculated to secure to 
tbe wool grower a fair and reasonable compensation for 
big wool, and that the system is worthy of a foil trial." 



AgHiiDltttnil Societiea. 

Washington County, Vt.— Officers for the present 

Eir^RoDEBicE RicHAKDsoN, PrBiidenls j Nathaniel 
TON, Hbkrt NirrT, Vice-Pressdent; J. W. Howis, 
Secretary; Lthak Bataas, Treasurer. 

Watkz CotiKTT, N. T. — Officers, A. G. Pxbct, 
President ;N.B. Cabwell, Rec. Secretary; H. En owls, 
Treasurer. Next Pair to be held at Lyons, on the 4th 
Wednesday and Thursday of September. Delegate 
have been appointed by this society, to attend tbe fairs 
of the adjoining counties, for the purpose of collecting 
ttseful information. Other societies would do well to 
•dopt the same plan. 

Oneida County, N. T.—Offioer«, J. 8. Hitchcock, 
president; H. Ha ODE a, P. Mattoon, M. L. BtXTtxa, 
E. Ek[.li,W. C. BtiBBiTT, P. NoETOK,H. N, Cart, 
H. Ddkbae, W, FxBooaoN, W. BaiSToL, Vice Preai- 
deni; C. C. Coox, Cot. Seo'y. ; E. Comstook, Rec. 
Secy; B.N.Huntington, Treasurer. Preminms were 
kwaiiled at the aanaal meeting of ibia society for the 
following crops :— Winter Wktat, 39 bushels 8 1-2 Ibt. 
ononeacre. fndtan Com, 86 1-4 bnsheis, alsoTl 1-2; 
07 1-8 bsshels, another of 67 1-8 hnsbels, 66 bnshela, 
Baeh the product of one acre. .Barley, 53 hnsbels, 3S 
ponndt, Abo 49 bnibel* 24 jtom^s; 38 1-2 btuliel*— 



' each tbe product of one acre. Oalr, 65 3-4 bnshela, 

84 1-S boahels, 7S hnsbels, each from one acre. Ptai, 
37 3-4 onsevea eighths of an acre. Pptatof, 163 buah- 
ela on half an acre. Carroti, 201 bushels on a fourth of 
an acre. Mangtl wartzil, 326 bu^els on a fouilh of 

Thb Jeffebion CouBTr <N. Y.) Aa. Societt, ti 
its last annual meeting awarded premiums for the fol- 
lowing crops- Indian com, 86 bushels, 80 bosbela, 
each from au acre. Onfi, 74 bushels per acre. Po- 
tatoii, 347 bushels per acre. Cnrrofj, 764 bushel* 
per acre. 

Chittenden Co.Vt. — Officers for tbe current year. 
Henbt S, Mobse, President; Bibdset Newell, Lem- 
uel B. Platt, Ties Presidenlaj CAsrAB T. Hopeihs, 
Secretary; JoBN 8. Piebce, Treasurer. The Society 
St its last meeting awarded premrdmsfor the fallowing 
crops. Winter vrlteat, 36 J-S bushels and 30 huaheb 
each for one acre. Spring vheat, 2fi bushels per acre. 
Indian com, 210, 209, 197, 191 bushels of earseacb 
on one acre; oslcalated tobe equivdent, rrspeetivelf, 
to 106, 104j, 981, est bushels, of shelled cornper acre. 
Oat; 79 boshels, and 70 do. per acre. Potatoet, 195, 
190, lS91-SbuBheta — each from half anacre. Carrot; 
332, 280, 232 boabels — each from one foortb of en 
acre, Ptiu, 47 1-2 bushels from one acre. Btaiu, 
30 bushels from half an acre. 

Tbbhon Aa. AaiociATioN — Nathaniel 8. Wright, 
President i Salmon Caae, WillelleH. Shearman, Elijah 
Wilson, Ssmiiel H. Church, Vice Presidenta; LeviT. 
Marshall, Vernon Centre, Cor. Seo'y; Luther R. Foot, 
Bee. Seo'y; Josiah Case, Treasurer. 



IHMiesUc Ecttnomr, Becipea* dfcc. 



Swift. 

Every man or boy who has kindly held the skein of 
thread or yarn on his extended wrists, to assist tha 
housewife lo wind it into a ball, unEil tbe arm-aehthtm 
compelled him to desist, will know tbe convenienoe of 
a simple raaobine lo perform this' task. The one fig- 
nred below is ao incomparably superior to anything rf 
tbe kind we have ever met with, and besides appears t* 
be BO little known, that ire are induced to give a de- 
scription. It may not be new to somB,'M it baa been 
for thirty years or more, yet we have aoaroely 
ever met with it for »tX« in any ^op in the oountiy. 



Fi,. L Pi,. 1 PI,. ■. 

It may appear oomplex at firtt glanae, bnt it ia b 
reality admirable for its simplicity, and its stricl math- 

lacioal ingenuity, which must strike every person who 
.amines one al ready constructed. It may be folded 
one ttfond whra not in use, and safely lodged in n 
drawer, or even put into tbe pocket if necessary. It 
aboat eighteea kohes in length when folded, and two 
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inches in diameter.* Fig. 1, exhibits its appearance 
when not in use 5 fig. 2, when partly ppened, and 
screwed to the edge of a table by the button b ; and 
fig. 3 the same on a /unaller s^ale, extended to its ex- 
treme limit. It is adapted to a skein of any length 
from six inches to three feet it by raising or depressing 
the sliding ring, and fixing it by the button and screw a. 
The npright standard, 6 c, which is screwed to the table 
as shown in the figure, when in use, — ^is furnished with 2 



We suppose its chief recommendation, however, is its 
freedom from bask, which renders it more convenient as 
an article of food for faroifies. 

Sowing Cahrots. — ^L. P., Proctorsville, Vt. On 
light soils, we should prefer leaving the surface level, and 
would sow the seed with a machine, in rows, fourteen 
to sixteen inches apart. If the ground is inclining to be 
wet and heavy, we should sow on ridges, which might 
be made by a small double mould board plow, 
circular rings d d for receiving the ends of the rods, { Hand or Horse-Mill. — ^W. J. B., Hillaboro, N. C. 



and on which they form a turning joint, precisely like 
the 2 rings of an umbrella which receive the inner ends 
of the rods and braces. The upper one is immovable, 
the lower oneriides freely. A cross section of one of 
these rings is shown in fig. 4, the dotted circular line 
being the wire which passes through the ends of all 
the rods, forming the joints. The rest consists of 18 
slender pieces of wood or lath about 14 inches long, 
hialf an inch wide, and the tenth of an inch thick, with 
a hole at each end to receive a cord for fastening the 



ends together. Six of these are fastened by the move- 'here, or of the manufacturer^ John A. Pitts, Roches- 



able joint to the upper ring, and six more to the lower ; 
and the corresponding upper and lower ones cross each 
other as shown in fig. 6, at the middle, e, where a 
rivet passing through botn, forms a turning joint. The 
remaining six are fastened to the outer ends of these 
first twelve, by cords through the holes at the extremi- 
ties, these^ last six also crossing each other by couples, 
and riveted as before mentioned, at the crossing point; 
as shown for instance by the two rods jf, ff, in fig. 2. 
To prevent conAision, the twelve inner rods are repre- 
sented in fig. 2, by merely dotted lines. 

We should think that the whole could be easily made 
fbr a dollar, being wholly of wood, except the wire and 
cords. We have used one many years, and it never 
gets out of order. ^ 



Tin Vats tor Chxcsb. — ^A correspondent of the 
Prairie Farmer describes the tin vats which are used 
by the Herkimer cheese makers in this State with so 
much success, as follows: — One for a dairy of 30 cows 
is 2i ft. wide, 6 ft. long, and 19 inches deep ; set in- 
side a wooden vat, so as to leave a space of 2 inches 
between them, that the tin vat maybe surrounded with 
water. The night milk is strained into the tin vat, ^hel8pe7a<ie™ '''™ 

which surrounded with cold water, is kept till mornmg. Docking Lambs. 8. 

After the morning milk is added, the water is heated 
by a steam pipe to about 84° by the thermometer. 
Rennet is applied, and the resulting curd scalded by the 



We know of no hand-mill that it would be an objeet to 
use for the purpose you mention. Fitzgerald's mill^ 
which can be moved with one horse, but to much bet- 
ter advantage with two horses, will do a good business 
at grinding any kind of grain, and will make good floor 
oi| meal. The cost of the mill is $70. 

CoRN*AND-CoR-CuTTER.-*-C. L. T., CkuTidon, Ohio. 
Pitts' corn-and-cob-cutter will cut up corn and cob about 
the fineness of what is called ''coarse feed/' and can be 
worked with any two-horse power. They may be had 



ter, at $40 each. Sinplair's corn-and-cob-cutter is man< 
ufaotured at Baltimore. Md. It is. said to do good 
work with a two-horse power. It crushes tbe corn and 
cob between cast-iron plates. Its cost is $32, with 
a set of extra plates. They may be had here or at Bal- 
timok*e. • 

Saw TO BE WORKED BT HORSE-POWER. — J. A., Mor- 

risdale. Pa. We do not know of any two-horse power 
that wonld answer to saw ' 'common boards'' from logtj 
but a good endless-chain power, calculated for only one 
horse, would do well for slitting up boards or plank, m 
almost any form, or for cutting wood into a^y desired 
lengths. 

Cheap Fences.— T., Bucks county, Pa. We would 
refer you to the last volume of the Cultivator, page 51, 
for descriptions of several kinds of fences, some of which 
would probably be adapted to your purpose. 

Culture of Beans. — The kind generally prefeped 
at the north is called the "pea bean." The usual dis* 
tance of the hills is three feet by one foot» <or one foot 
and a half. ) Twelve quarts of seed are used to an acre. 
They are planted from the middle of May to the first of 
June. The usual yield is from fifteen to thirty-five 



same way, at 104^^. The whey is then drawn by a 
plug. One farmer, who has 70 cows, finds it about as 
easy to make cheese from them (weighing one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred and twenty pounds,) as from 
a dozen cows by the old process. 

Female Inbttstrt. — The value of straw and palm- 
leaf hats, &c., made by females in Massachusetts in 
1847, was $1,640,596.' 



AninreA to laqniries* 

Emir or Skinless Barlet.— W. A., Canajoharie, N. 
T. We have but little information in regard to this 
kind of grain, in addition to what we have already pnb- 
lished. Thatit is more "valuable" per buthel, as bread- 
stuff, or for stock than common barley, there is no doubt, 
as it is considerably heavier. Of its value for malting 
we know nothing. It is represented as hardy, and as- 
yielding more ws^fiU per acre than the common kind. 



may 



finnl 



dri 



hold 10 iu socket, a 
iTen into tbe baae, as 



* That the wooden screw b 
wooden pin throoffh which it 
shown by the dottra tines in fif(. 1 

t Very small ones, that may be fwt into the vest pocket, are some- 
times made for winding skeins of silk, and other small articles of 
the kind; the above described is intended for larga skeins of yarn» 
as wall as smallar. 



W., North Easton, N. York. 
When the tails of sheep are allowed to renutin their full 
length, the manure frequently attaches to them, and 
by this means adheres more or less to the wool witb 
which the tail comes in contact, by which considerablo 
inj ury is done the fieece . We suppose the object in cutting 
ofi'the tail, is to avoid the consequences mentioned, ana 
this object, we think is, in part at least, effected. 

Apple tor a name.--J. 8. S., Bridgeport, Ct. 
Tour apple has been examined by several judges of fruit, 
but no one can tell what it is. 

Rat-Proof Granaries.— In the Cultivator of this 
month, you ask for suggestions in regard to a ''Rat 
Proof Granary or corn crib." 

Put your crib on cedar posts, four feet from the ground| 
tinning the posts one foot down, immediately under the 
crib sills and cover the top of the posts with a tin pan, 
like the ordinary milk-pan, inverted, or bottom next the 
sill; and if you will always remember to take away the 
steps by which you enter the door of the crib, you will 
not have rats or mice. A SvBscRtBER. 

Paterson, N. /., Feb. 3, 1848. 



Death or Horses by Poison. — Seven horses he* 
loliging to Thomas Craig, of Philadelphia, were lost a 
few weeks ago, in consequence of the infusion of poison^ 
by rats, into their feed; an adjoining stable, which was 
much infested by rats, having been plentirully supplied 
with poison, which they carried abroad. 
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PosTAoc OP " The C0LTivATo»."^We learn with 
surprise that seyeral postmasters in different sections of 
the country, insist on charging '* The Cnitivator" with 
pamphlet postage. No one who will read the post 
office law, can doubt for a moment that the Cultivator 
IS dearly a newspaper in the meaning of that law. Be- 
tide this, every Postmaster General,- since theestablish- 
ment of the paper, has decided th<it it ioat subject to 
nnospaper postage only. We republish the decision 
of the present head of the Post-Odice Department up- 
on the subject: 

Appointment Office, P. O. Dept , Feb. 14, 1646. 

8ia — In reply to your letter of the 10th inst., I have 
to say that '* The Cultivator,'' published at Albany, N. 
T., in the form it which it is transmitted for the decis- 
ion of the Department, is regarded as being subject to 
newspaper postage only. I am^ sir, respectfully yours, 

W. J. BROWN, 

Luther Tucker, Esq. 2d Ass't. P. M. General. 

CoMMUKicATioNsiiave been received the past month 
from R. H.., S. A. Law, S. W. Jewett, Oneida, Bucks 
Co. Farmer, F. J. Scott, A Subscriber, !r. K. Tuttle, 
F. Holbrook, A., Samuel WUbur, J. B. Burnett, An 
Old Milker, J. Ten Broeck, W., C. JE. G., F. J. Scott, 
H. R. Congdon, P. D. S., J. D., Andrew Bush. 

BoQKS, Pamhletb, &o. have been received during 
the past month, aafollows: — ^Transactions of the Mass. 
Hort. Society „No. I., from the President M. P. WitDSR 
Esq. — ^Transactions of the Worcester Co. (Mass.) 

Ag. Society for 1847, from Col. J. W. Lincoln. 

pROCEEpiNOS of Greene Co., (N. Y.) Ag. Society, from 
H.G. Day, Esq.— —Rev. Dr. Allen's Historical Dis- 
course, on the 40th anniversary of the gathering of the 

8d church, Dorchester, from M. P. Wilder, Esq. 

Ewbank's Hydraulics and Mechanics, Parts II and III, 
from the publishers, Greeley & McElrath, New- 

Tork. ^Transactions of the Ohio Fruit Grower's 

Convention, held at Columbus in Sept^nber last, from 
M. B. Batehah, Kd* Ohio Cultivator .-r- — ^Lectures 
on.Ag. Chemistry, before the Senior class of the Uni- 
versity of Greorgia, by Prof. J. Le Conte, M. D. 

Report of ^he Buffalo Hort. Society for 1847.— An- 
nual Report of the Mass. Insane Asylum, Worcester, 
for 1847, from Dr. Geo. Chandler, principal of the 
institution.— Transactions of Trumbull Co. (O.) 
Ag. Society, for 1847, from F. E. Stowe, Esq. 

Elkanah Watson. — ^We have great pleasure in be- 
ing able to present our readers this month, with a brief, 
but yery interesting memoir of Elkanah Watson, 
Esq., the founder of the Berkshire Ag. Society, and by 
whose efforts the first Cattle-Show was held in this 
Country. For a large portion of the facts embraced 
in tlus memoir, we are indebted to W. C. Watson, 
Esq., of Port Kent, who we are pleased to learn, is 
preparing for the press a memoir of his father, to em- 
braoe extracts from his Diary and Correspondence, a 
vork which, from Mr. W.'s association and correspoq- 
denoe with the most prominent men of his age. both at 
home and abroad, cannot fail of being read with great 
interest. The Portrait, which accompanies the me- 
moir, is engraved from one given in Mr. Watson's 
^< History of Ag. Societies," published in 1820. 

Wood's Patent Cast-Iron Plow.-t-A bill has pas- 
ted the Senate of the United States, to renew the pa- 
tent of Jethro Wood, for his improvements in the cast- 
iron ploW| for the term of seven years. This patent 



was originally taken out in 1819, and has been once 
renewed, extending to. a period of twenty-eight years. 
Without meddling with the question of the merits of 
Mr. Wood's claim to the improvements which were pa« 
tented to him, we cannot but think that the patent 
should now be permitted to expire. Jethro Wood's 
plow was, it is well known, far inferior to the best 
plows of the present day. But it is claimed that few 
or none of these plows can be made witliout an infringe- 
ment of Wood's patent. If this be the case, it would 
seem an act of great injustice to the feurmer, to compel 
him to use a plow of the old, patent of 1819, or to pay 
a tax of 50 cents for the use of a plow which later in** 
venters have brought to a much higher state of perfeo- 
fion. Few can doubt but that Mr. Wood, or others 
for him, received in the twenty-eight years which his 
patent has already covered, an equivalent from the pub- 
lic equal to the benefit conferred. Had Mr. Wood fol- 
lowed up Jiis improvement, and made a plow equal to 
the best now in use, there would have been more justice 
in the claim for the renewal ; but as he left this work 
to be performed by others, it appears to us that neither 
his heirs nor those to whom he assigned large portions 
of his patent, have rightly any further claim upon the 
public for protection; especially as this protection can- 
not be given without positive injustice both to the far- 
mer and to later improvers of the plow. 

Horticultural Exhibition. — The meeting for the 
exhibition of winter fruits of the Albany and Rensse- 
laer Horticultural Society, was held at the Agricultu- 
ral Rooms, Albany, on the 11th of February. There 
was a handsome exhibition of apples and a few pears. 
Among the apples were the^ Swaar, Vandervere, Spit- 
zenburgh, Seek-no-farther^ Blue Pearmain, Roxbury 
Russet, Rhode Island Greening, Newtown Pippin, Nor- 
thern Spy, Winter King, Scolloped or German Gilli-flow- 
er, Bristol apple-r-the two latter excellent apples not 
conu^on here. The pears were a seedling from Hen- 
ry Sniser, of Kinderhook; and Inconnue of Van Mons, 
EastOT Beurre, Prince's St. Germain from Dr. Her- 
man Wendell, of Albany. Dr. Wendell received 
the first premium on pears, and W. NeWcomb, of Pitts- 
town, Rensselaer county, the first premium on apples. 
Dr. Beekman, H. Sntder, T. M. Burt, Peter Kino- 
man, of Kinderhook, sent fine samples of apples, as did 
also Mr. Brioos, of Sohaghticoke, Mr. Rhodes, of 
Albany, and Mr. Frost of Chemunj^ oounty. Ms. 
Wilson, of Albany, made a beautiful display of oa- 
metias and other flowers appropriate to the season. 
Col, Rathbone, the President of the society, present- 
ed (through his gardner) some fine bunches df aspara- 
gus. We did not learn the particular mode in whioh 
it was produoed. 

Death of Henrt Watson, Esq. — ^We learn with 
much regret that this gentleman died suddenly, at his 
residence in East Windsor, Ct., on the 27th January 
last. He was widely known as an active and enter- 
prising agriculturist and stock-breeder, having been ex- 
tensively engaged in rural pursuits for a period of forty 
years. 

Rock Salt. — We invite attention to an advertise- 
ment of this article in the present number. It is the 
English rock salt in its crude stata. It is in lumps, of 
the size of a man's fist to the size of a man's head. It 
is very hard, and will not readily dissolve ; henoe it is 
the very best kind of salt for feeding stock — as it may 
be placed on stones, or in tronghS| in the paatoresi sad 
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will not waste away ; but the animals can obtain what- 
ever they desire by licking it as their appetites prompt 
them. We recommeiid the article as the cheapest and 
best of the kind for the purpose mentioned. 

Mr. AtbauZiT's Fat Oxen.— These oxen, which 
were noticed in oar January number, we understand 
were slaughtered about the Ist of February. Mr. 
HaronSt, of this city, has furnished us with the fol- 
lowing memorandum of their weight, which he received 
from Mr. B. Lawrenck, of the Centre Market, New- 
Tork, who slaughtered the cattle, and sold their beef: 
Live weight of the two, 5,522 lbs.; dressed weight — 
quarters 3,650, tallow, 512, hide 214 « 4,376 lbs. 
They sold, alive, for $550. 

Baldwzx^s Cmoan. — ^This ai-ticle was invented by 
E. Baldwin, of Ballston, Saratoga Co., N. Y. The 
advatages claimed for it are — ^Its simplicity and cheap- 
ness, and the small power with which it may be opera- 
ted. It does not differ materially from the " cradle- 
churn," which has been used in some sections for many 
years. 

Farmer's Clttbs. — We are pleased to learn that 
these associations are increasing in the country, and 
that they ai^e highly approved for their beneficial re- 
sults. Mr. Gut Bigelow, of Colchester, Conn., writes 
US that an ^* Agricultural Association," Was formed in 
that neighborhood in 1842. It was made a rule that 
Dot less than six, nor more than twelve men, with their 
wives, should ** meet monthly at the residence of the 
members, in alphabetical order, and spend the after- 
noon and evening." Mr. B. says — '' these meetings 
are considered interesting and beneficial. Each mem- 
ber pays into the treasury $1 annually, and has a copy 
of the Cultivator." 

Manufacture of Cheese. — ^Mr. L. B. Maltbt, of 
TrumbuU County, Ohio, wishes information in regard 
to a steam apparatus used in the manufacture of cheese, 
which he has been told has been introduced by Mr. 
Gordon Farmer, of Mohawk, Herkimer Co., N. Y. 
IT some person will give us a description of this appa- 
ratus, together with its expense, &o., they will confer 
a favor. Mr. M. also wishes information through the 
Cultivator, in regard to the mode of manufacturing the 
*' Hamburgh cheese, of Erie county, N. Y." We hope 
•Ome of our correspondents in that section will forward 
OS the information called for. 

Cultivator for Agricultural Socibtisb.— At 
the last annual meeting of the Caledonian Co. (Yt.) 
Ag. Society, it was resolved, *' That a oopy of the Al- 
bany Cultivator^ for one year, be furnished to those 
members who pay one dollar into the treasury the pre- 
sent year." 

Ashes on Potatoes. — Mr. W. R. Webb, of Clark 
County, Ohio, states that in planting his potatoes last 
year, he used on a portion of the lot " about a shovel- 
ful! o( leached ashes on each hill," and that on this part 
the potatoes were not hurt by the rot. On another part 
of the lot, where no ashes were put, two-thirds of the 
^tatoes, as stated, rotted. Mr. W. inquires whether 
the ashes saved the crop. We can only say that the 
«fiect of ashes on the growth of potatoes is generally 
favorable; but in regard to the prevention from rot, 
results aro so contradictory, that we would not venture 
a conclusion. 

Smith's Corn-Sheller. — Elijah Willard, Esq.' 
of Union county, Illinois, writes — ''I purchased in St. 
Louis, Smith's Corn Sheller; it is now daily in opera- 
tion, and shells, with three hands to feed it, one hun- 
dred bushels of shelled corn per hour ; the work being 
done in a handsome and complete manner. It is attach- 
ed to the Horse Power I bought of you last foinmer, 
sad run by it." 



Wheat in Indiana — M. Averill, Esq., of .Lima^ 
La Grange county, Indiana, informs us that the wheat 
crop in that section, for 1847, was very light. It snf* 
fered much by the winter, and afterwards from the at* 
tack of the fly. In relation to the quantity of wheat 
on hand, Mr. A. says— ''I see it frequently mentioned 
in eastern papers, that the ^Famwrt of th$ W$H,* 
were, to a great extent, holding back their wheat crop 
for spring market ,* but so far as the four counties in 
the north and northeastern parts of this state, and the 
south and southwestern counties of Michigan, and a 
large part of Illinois and Wisconsin are embraced in 
these conjectures, it will certainly be found to be a great 
mistake f as I believe there has nut been a season in the 
last four or five years, when there was any thing like 
so tmall a quantity of surplus wheat, retained in the 
country as at this time; nearly the entire surplus went 
forward in the fall, and is sold." ^ 

Best manner of Wintering Stock. — ^At a late 
discussion in relation to the above subject, -by the 
'' North Stockbridge (Mass.) Farmers' Club," it was 
almost the unanimous opinion of the members, that it 
was best to feed wholly under cover, as being moirt 
economical, both as to saving of food and manure. 
Several farmers spoke of the benefit of feeding cows 
** rye mush" for a short time before they calve. It was 
also the general opinion that much loss was sustained by 
farmers, from their stock being allowed to get poor at 
the setting in of winter, and it was advised to guard 
against this by feeding well at first. It was thought 
that hay was generally cut too late. It was advised 
to feed stock a little at a time and often — ^flve or 9tx 
times in twenty-four hours. 

Good Crops in Vermont. — ^The agricultural society 
of Washington county, Vt., awarded premiums for the 
following crops df Indian corn: 1st premium, 106 bush- 
els per acre; 2d do. 100; 3d 86i; 4th, 80i bushels. 
In the latter case, the whole crop was shelled and 
measured ; in the former cases two bushels of ears were 
taken as the equivalent of a bushel of com. ThB 
same society also awarded premiums for the following 
crops of potatoes: 1st premium, 310 bushels per acre-— 
variety. Long- Red, or Merinos; and 2d premium 285 
bushels, round Pink-Eyes. (The same person also 
produced 285 bushels Long-Heds per acre.) The 3d 
premium 205 bushels per acre, Pink-Eyes. All thcf 
crops of potatoes were free from rot. They were pro- 
duced, mostly, OR ** loamy" soil. Some of the crops 
having been on sward, broken up the previous fall, and 
others on stubble ground — oats, on sward, having been' 
the previous crop. 

Good Hoos.^-H. K. Starkweather, of Northamp- 
ton, states in the Massachusetts Plowman, that he 
killed thrde bogs, 17 months old, whose dressed weight 
were 410, 468, 570 lbs. The lightest one had a^ litter 
of pigs in August. Another hog of the same litter «# 
the above, was killed in December, and weighed 400 
lbs. They were a cross of the Maokay stock, derived 
from P. Lathro^, Esq., of South Hadley. Mr. 8. at- 
tributes their superiority to the Maokay stock — nys Im 
took '' far less pains than usual in fattening them," and 
that his old stock could seldom be brought, with any 
feeding, to the weight of 400 lbs. 

Enormovs Profits of'^armino. — A oorrespondeaC 
of the Boston Cultivator, states the saooess of a mail: 
who left a lucrative business in the city of Philadelpfaiay 
for farming, to make Kprq/U, After two years trial, 
he was asked if he did not find the profits small, com- 
pared with those of trade? He answered, '* Quite the 
contrary ; / have already realized far more than th§ 
moet 1 bad dared to anticipate, and am, at the end of 
twf yeare, richer than I ever eiutd haive become by twen* 
ty-fite years of successful trade. It is true I made 
more dollars and cents in trade than I do wfw, bat. 
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t1i»t IB droS8, compared to the blessings of health of 
body, and peace of mind, which gold and silver could 
never pnrchase. I eat, drink, and sleep, with an ap- 
petite; yawn at bed time, and ntfver in the morning; 
am np before the sna, and yet the day is never too 
long ; and more t^an all, I have no acceptances to take 
up. Money ! why what use have I for it? I raise my ' 
own food in the richest profusion^ and my own clothing 
—my estate is annually increasing in valuo--'then what 
is the ose of money ? I can't eat it or drink it, even 
if it were cat into mince meat.'' 

Good RoAD8.*^Lord Bacon regarded snocessfal gar- 
dening as the last toooh of civilization^-*' when nations 
grow to civility and elegancy, men come to build stately 
sooner than to garden finely''— bat we slightly differ 
from him — good roadi^ it strikes us, are about theulti' 
matum. The rich, fertile, very narrow valleys in 
Hamilton county in this state, can never be valuable, 
because there is not land enough to wsxrant the working 
of good roads. Nearness to . market— to say nothing 
of nearness to meeting— is worth a great deal to a far- 
mer. Ten milee, through deep mud, in five hours with 
half a load, is quite a different thing from ten miles in 
two hours, over a fine smooth road, with full weight. 
What is the reason that farmers ffive so little attention 
to the improvement of their roa3s? The same deep 
mnd-hole is plowed into by one hundred different teams 
for ibonths together, when a few loads of gravel would 
make, it fine. Or the same steep hill is ascended and 
descended fifty to five hundred times a year each, by 
a hundred different farmers, which a new road passing 
round the hill would wholly avoid. Farmers seem to 
be waiting for plank-roads to grow — ^and a friend has 
even suggested the plan of trying to procure some of 
the se^d to sow along the rich b^ of mud which con- 
nects all our towns and villages. We think, however, 
that even the laborious industry of the ancient Peruvi- 
ans would be preferable — ^where, according to Pres- 
cott, roads of more than a thousand miles in length 
were made of huge flag-stones, connected by bitumi- 
nous cement, the remains of which still exist. 

Fecundity of Bsss.^The number of bees in one 
Idve, of strong stock, produced from Spring to mid- 
summer, is estimated at 20,000 to 30,000. 

Long Tunnxl.— A tunnel is now in construction 2i 
miles long, directly under the city of Liverpool, to con- 
nect the great railroad back of the town with the ship- 
ping in front of it. Many of the finest buildings will 
be only 50 feet above the roll of the locomotives. 

Sewaqs MAKir&E. — ^The report of the sanitary con- 
dition of the city of Sheffield, England, shows that the 
fertilizing substances carried oft* in the sewers of that 
town, which contains 110,000 inhabitants, is equal, 
annually, to the enriching power of 3, 140 tons of guano, 
in value £30,000, or $140,000. 

Msukt's Museum.— This well known and popular 
journal for youth, is now published by O. W. & S^. 0. 
Post, Npw-Yprk, at $1 a year. It is edited by S. G. 
GooDUCH, author of Peter Pfurley's Xales. 

Keeping Dried Fhuits.— A correspondent wishes 
information in regard to preserving apples and other 
dried fruits through the summer season so that they will 
not become *' wormy." Will some one tell us? 

A GOOD RUUB in AWARDING FRXMiUMs, — In award- 
ing premiums on cows and heifers, for the Essex coun- 
ty (Mass.) Agricultural Society, the committee say 
they have made it their aim to ''reward the care and 
skill of the owners of cows and heifers, in training and 
keeping them in. the best and most economical manner, 
rather than to reward good fortune in finding and pur- 
chasing those already trained and expensively fed by 
others. For this reason, where there were two ani- 
mals equally balanced as to merit, the one purchased 
•ttd the other raised and trained by the claimant him- 



self, they thought it their duty to give the preference 
to the latter." 

Db Ruttbr Farmers' and Mechanics' AssociA' 
TioN.— We learn that an association with the aboye . 
title, has been formed at De Ruyter, Madison county, N# 
Y. Its object is the advanoement of knowledge reU' 
ting to agricuhnre, manufactures and arts. The officers 
are a president, three vice-presidents, librarian and 
treasurer. The association meets for four months in 
the year, (during the winter,) once in two weeks, and 
once a month for the remaindeir of the time. At those 
meetings, discussions are held on various subjects, and 
each person gives his own views and practice. We 
learn from the president, Hon. Ben/. Enos, that a Li- 
brary, consisting of the most approved works on agri- 
culture and the arts, has already been eommenced, and 
that it is intended to increase it by annual additions*. 
Provision has also been made for the delivery of Sci- 
entific lectures before the association. 

Another great benefit which will accrue from this 
combination of intellect and effort, will be the produc* 
tion of essays and articles on subjects connected with 
the business in which the members are engaged. Thus 
one person may take up a particular - branch of agr^ 
culture-^the cultivation of fruit or Indian corn or wheat, 
or the management of any kind of live stock-^another 
person some department of manufactures or arts and 
show the whole philosophy, ana the practical bearings 
and operations which are involved. Such papers would 
be highly interesting, and coming mostly from practical 
men, would receive attention. 

We would suggest the adoption of the same ^stem 
by Farmers' clubs, and similar associations. 

The LAer SiftiTBriELD Cattle-Show. — ^As a mat- 
ter of interest to many persons in this country, it may 
be well to preserve a record of the decisions made at 
the last show of the celebrated Smithfield Club, which / 
took place in London from the 8th to the 12th of I>e« 
cember last. There were one hundred and twelve fat 
cattle exhibited. This is a less number than has been 
brought out at some former shows, but the general qual- 
ity of those presented on this occasion, was acknowledg- 
ed to be superior to those of any previous exhibition. 
The prizes were more scattered among the various 
breeds, than they have generally been heretofore. In 
the six first classes, embracing oxen and steers, and 
containing twelve prizes, the Devons carried six, the 
Short Horns three, the Herefords two, and West-High- , 
land one. In cows and heifers there were three clas- 
ses, embracing seven prizes, of which the Short Horna 
carried three, mixed Hereford and Long-Horn one, 
Hereford one, mixed Hereford and Short-Horn one, and 
Long-Horn one. The Gold medal for the best ox or 
steer, was awarded to a Short Horn, and the Gold Me- 
dal for the best cow or heifer to a mixed Hereford 
and Long-Horn. The great oontest among the o^en 
and steers appeared, to be between the Short-Horn ox 
of Mr. Manning, and the Hereford of Mr. Taylor. 
Both animals were four years old, and of a quality 
which it Is said, ''were never exceeded." The gold me- 
dal was finally awarded to the Short-Horn ; though the 
decision of thejodges has been somewhat controverted. 

Apples in Alabama.'— The Alabama Planter states 
that during the past summer the Molnle market was 
well supplied with apples, the growth of* the immedi- 
ate vicinity. Among them were '' large greening - 
pippins, [Newton] and russets of the Northern States. 
The first grew remarkably large." Trees brought from 
the north attain a largo size in five or six years} and 
the standard winter apples of Massachusetu ripen by 
the end of the summer months. This early maturity 
and their large size, so alter the character of these 
fruits, that they . would scarcely be identified with 
those of nortbarn gnwrth. 
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STATE OF THB MARKETS. ^^^ ^^ ^^^ 

The latest foreign nev^ h«-.hed but liiile ^«;^«;; 'JfjJSbl^ ^ 
Onin market. Oene*ee flour » firm at (|8 S» \^l^r^^^ 
XlioUiiran ft6 131 Geuc»ee wheal »• wprth »i.JMyi,-»— V«™? , 
fii^Tc-Rve ic-Oats, 40a4ac- Barley, 80aS5c. In prorunouj 
S:?Ji.normurh'doing. 'Me« ^eefi, worth SJj^r^^^^^^^^^ 
«n*a« nork fiO 7* Gosheu butter, 20a29c- per ib.-*-we«iern. ioaisc., 
230^0 mCh?e.e 6]a7cper lb-Cotton, New Otleanvand 
!ufbHma; ier lb., 7aB^e.-VplSnd and Florida, Ta^c Wool i. 
rather dull at about the same quolaiiona as l ast moniti. 

AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND SEEDS. 
Rapgle8» Noorse A Mason, 

Intentori * Mani^acturert ofiht gmuine Eagle Plows. 

mo their extensive as*»rtmem of Plows ^^^ ^Z^^emtHS^ 
± n«5W oauerns, embracmg many important improvements, la 
ftL,?o^st?Scr. Md axturef, wbfh adapt them to b«hjh^^^ 
Sen olowinjr- The peculiar form of the mould-board to take up the 
fmroS riice and lui^ it over in the most perfect manner, with the 
ull?^wer of draft, leaving the soil in the best possible condition 
fo^« cuutvatiS aS prSduction of crop.. The acknowlcd|ed 
2?e^ «,d du «S lilTof the eastings, the uniform construction 
S3^riSr aoish of the wood by machinery, are among the cha- 

''XftSS moi fSfl,'Srfect trial and inve^gation of plow, ever h«l 
«« .k:! «nmri!l heldat Bwex. county Mass., the Judging Commit- 
Se i" sSk of Ihtl^^^^ Plow, to which they unani- 

^sTv TSrVrfS the premium, say:-" As near ■• wc can 

SS^rirtlS Plow co?nbin« all the good Q«»»»"5^»«*"f^«*ij? 
-JSlV«fthii others with some peculiar to itself " and further, 

Sr^tenSoS'^' cuffed \^ .^^^'^.^'^T^i^ 1^ 

CS^e^" " The proSss of Chilling the Point, the entire Edge 
^^? iJ!« «id FlwiEe brBase of the I^ndside. gives a penna- 
t^l !n?diibiUtT to the ^ that refers it of a decidedly su- 
«Sr cbilTer:'' « aSd we think there is no haxard in saymg that 
Sr?alu^rihe pert, thus made is more than doubled by the pro- 
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Th. foUowini b » copy of «'^' «»'^ •ho'"''? *•,«*»?•'?'!!? 
™»fSr^« u. p. A r«,»i«d » op«.l, a. d,ff.r.«t plow. 

Winslows's of Denver., 4ja Ibe. 

Ruggles & Co., of Worcester, 412 

Prouty*Ca, ofg?»2», 4«5 

Howid, ofHingham, 41S 

lorje «»« PlotM. 
Winslew of Dauvers, 612 Ibe. 

Buggle. * Cc^gle, of Wo'oesier, 4^ 
Prottiy fc Co., Sod A ofg?***"*^ Sn 

nnmrard of Hmgham, 460 

t« tR«« thT fi«t premium, were awarded to cempetitiort who 
Jjd pSwI maS Cy Rug™es, Nonrws and Masoii, at W<rwmg 
, w^ITthf^llo^ng nsSned counties, to wit: Essex, Middle- 
"^^''w^i^ter H^ihiJ?aS Berkshire, iu Mass. ; Orleans and 
;Sr^idTam:*Vr; K^uK Me.; I^tchield arjl Hartford, Coon.; 
pj^e Oeorge'i and Monigoraerj counties, Md. 

At the Cattle Shows held in 1817, the f°»Si^5 IJ*"^^^ 
^„ by Plowmen with Plow. manuUctured by Ruggles, Noiif«> 

A Mam. BgsEX COUFTY, MASS. 

Single Team, 1.t Prerojnm, Plow, Eagle No. «. . 



cr « 9d Premium, 

ic (* ad Premium, 

Double Team, let Premium, 

^ '- fid Premium, 
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Eagle No % 
Eagle No. S. 
Eagle No. 95. 
Eagle Sward & 
Eagle No. 95. 
Eagle No. 3. 
Eagle No. % 
Eagle No. 9. 
Eagle S. 8. No. 1. 



3d Premium, 
1st Premium, 
9d Premium, 
9d Premium, 
l»t Premium, 
MIDDLESEX COUNTY, MASS. 
Single team, 1st Prenrium, Plow, Eagle No. 9^ 

DonleTeam, iT* Pr««>;«™» ,« EiSe No M 
i» . " 9d Premium, " *;««;« Jjo w. 

« 4th Premium, " S"^£ 2« f ' 
BocMTeam, Isi Premium, « Eagle No. 9. 

BRISTOL COUNTY, MASS. 
Single Team, Ist Premium, Plow, g^J^-Jj; . 
a» »« 9d Premmm, " g^S*2®r 
« ithPiemmm, « S'«*,*S!::i, 
DoaUe Team, Ut Premium, " Bmi« Na 90. 

BARNSTABLE COUNTY, MASS. 
BlagleTeam, Isl Premium, Plow, Eagle No* 
I^ble Team, Ut Premium, '^ Bsg • No. % 
I. « fid Premmm, ** Eagle wo j. 

If « 3d Premium, * F'.ft?®i^ • 

HofseTeart, l.i Premium, " Self Sh'ogNp. » 
HAMPDEN COUNTY, MASS. 

Single Team, 1st Premium, Plow. E«B|«N;«- 
«. « 9d Premium, " Eagle Plo. i . 

«« « flih Premium, " Eagle No. 9. 

BERKSHIRE COUNTY, MASS. 

Irt Premium, and 7 others, Plow.. Eagle Noa. 1 and t. 
IM Premium for the hert Flows. 



HAMPSHIRE COUNTY, MASS. 
Single Team, list Premium. Plow, gagleNo.fi. 
oily usedT ) 7th Premium, Eag^e No. 2. 

8th Premium, " Eagle No. 9. 
MERRIMACK COUNTY, N. H* 
Binffle Team, 1 1st Premium, Plow, Eagle No. a. 
^ S 5 used. ' ad Premium, " gag e No. JO. 
^ 3d Premium, « Eagle No 2. 

WASHINGTON COUNTY, VT. 

Ist Premium, Plow*, Eagle No. 9. 
BARTPORD COUNTY, CONN. 

IstPreriiium, Flow, Eagle No. 35. 
9d Premium, " Eagle No. 2.' 
,3d Premium, " Sward D. 
ROCHESTER, MONROE COUNTY, N. Y. 
HorM Team, 1 1st Premium, Plow, Sward C. 
S3y nid I ad Premium^ ** Eagle No. 95. 
MONTOOMERY COUNTY, MD. 
1st Premium for 3 horse size, Eagle No. ^- __ , 
1st Premium " t. " " Self Sharpener No. 1. 
They have also constructed a scries of new patterns « Pwwa of 
varioS size, and forms, (some with wroiwht mould plates, sharej, 
w^K «Pr«^ly calcuhited for the different ^J^^^^;;^^ 
Sf SuWrilion practiied in the Southern Stale., and which embracj 
alt the alterations which a tonp and thorough mvestigaiion, and 
more extended acquaintance wfth souihem culture has suggeale.^ 
rrenSrTem peculiarly adapted to die wants of the planters. 

ThSr st.x5k oToarden and Field As'/s are rais^ ^PJ^Ji^jJ? 
their trade, by most rel:able and expenenced growers, and are war- 
ranted fresh, and true to their names. u-- 4«« .tt 

Their wires being uniform, purehasers can rely on »»«^. ■* , 
order! ex^iut^^i L favwabte terms, and promptly as though they ' 

^D^a^rs MDplied on the most advantageous term* u,:^.^^ 
A lupSy orPL..w. and other anicles from their J«*W"^«J 
may be found at the stores of L. Tucker, Albany; A »* AUen fc 
Co New. York c.ty; R. L. Allen, New-Orleans; and at many 
other cities and principal towns throughout the country. 

P. S. As it is itnpracticable here to give a «l«^'«il'f,5f.!!JlI«SL 
embraced in so grSat a variety the propneu>r. propeje W for^ 
Urads) to persons requesuiig them, by mail er ojherwise, aescrip. 
uvnalalo^ of implements and seeds, of nearly 100 W^, era- 
bluiJhed whh cuts of tooU, and embracing brief directum, for jow. 
Uur iSaniing and culture, rules for the appliciuion of .Guano, Ptej- 
Sf aSd a>ne Dust, with remarks on soiU and Pl<>«7.»« J, ^™* JT"? 
genSal oServrtioks, list of agricultural and horucullural pubUc.- 

**Worcesier and Boston, Mass., March 1, 184»~3t ^ 

OFFICE FOR PATENTS. 

Pw WATSON, Attorney and Solicitor of Patents, Wa8hln|^ 
• ^n^D Crprepare. sptiifications and drawings^ •"* •*» I^Ti 
letters iSienU for new invltnlions, m this country and in Euiope| 
ISld^aSacts Vith promptncM all business belonging to his profe^ . 
sion, for which his charges are moderate. 

Persons at a distance, by seiidmg a model, or a pen ana pencil 
skcicnnth a shorlde^cription oTan invention, by letter, may b« 
in?orm^whSthe?'it be ^arentable, and how the Patent can lH.ob^ 
aiiied, without the expense and incieivenience of a JO«"iey tj 
Washingion. Those who desire to seud modeU, can ^o w wilj 
ent??e saTeiy, by boxing them and forwarding them by any of the 
Expresses which run between this city and almost every pari of 

%c"wlls'« one period, ftir some years engaged in farming, and to 
,ilso a^rlcUcal m?chi^;.t and mil'^^'^V'^^^'***''*-''' 1;.;^^ iSSt 
htd to judge of the utility and patentability of •fi^r''^ ^^'^'EEitl 
ments wid machinery, as well a. of Improvements "»«»»• »f^ 
Sto generally ; and can readily understand the wveral part, of a» 
invention from a rough drawing and description. , .«:«„. «# 

Thie who may vSil the city to n»ake PersonalewmmjtioM o^^ 
the models of patented inventions, records, Ac, Pre|»«wry to *^ 
dying for letteVs patent for tdeir own inventions, wouW find it t# 
Slir advantage to call upon him immediately "Po ^he^ *J2^^* 
M he can furnish them with such information as ^^lU Ji^^y ^^t 
hate the transaction of their busine«, and matenaUy aid them m 

•*?lVrs'ai;^rt;entlysul«^^^ long -^^.tedio^ delay «J 
accumulated expenses, in obtaining patents, m oon^"S»'»!L2! 
having their pa|?rs and drawings imperfectly .or ^'-P'^Pe'/L^ 
Slredf and when obtained, after so much ln>uble and cost, Ae jp^ 
Sitohen fails to protect the invention froin the ^^^^ J^^ 
which produced the*delay. All ih«e J^cj^J* J^V ^S^ 
by the employment of a competent and fa thftU agent »»»<*"5" 
the W o/Qovermmenty where he has daily access to the modelB 
;.S^ciifcatio.»of patented itireaum^j^rd othj! »«|~e- <^ 
formation that do not exist elsewhere, which eimbles him *? dra w 
UD SMcificatious that will amply Secure the just claims of the itt- 

^Ur'lSd BtTe «me time av^d «» •"^^^•'^."^tiri Sl^SSI 
tinns. By IhU mean, the rejection of an application i. prevwrteJ^ 

and a strong and valid patent secured. , __.. .j,* 

For evidence of his competency and integrity, he would rewpfei- 

fullv refer to all perrons fbr whom he has tranwcted busmen 
Office on F street, between 7th and 8ih sueett, opposite tiM 

United State. Patent Office. March 1, 1848—4:. ^^ 

BLACK SEA SPRING WHEAT. 
SUPPLY of the above on band at the Albany AgncoHwrai 
WarehottM and Seed Store, Noe. XO 4 13 Gr«eo-8i, All»nf. 
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FRUIT TREES, i^ Sttict VaritlU$, 

PROPAGATED fitva trea. wboH gtmilMneH w eiullEn. 
_ been pnnd bv Uioroub euminBliaii of Itia friill in he 
For Mic (t the nnnciy oTI^eiubKriber. 

p:?- Peraum withhi; In ki «i imw Fmii Oenleiii or Orchiidi. 
will, i/ibey wiiA, be ruri<>ihed wiili ■ cmnilly B«i>ried colle - 
rtlher liTEeDrnnill, afipplu, pcuheii, (heirlrt, iHCuriiie*, 
•ou.nrnwbemei, hinlypnipfi, *e.,of1ln b«l lundard ™r. , 

ua, herbaeeou penDtiiil plinu, eTtrgreen pcifecll; hudened Ci 
teunUuipg. Ac 
Orqen wifa remidiiicee pnmptlT eleeuted, in] trtrK pveked i 



ISABELLA GRAPESr 

f\F proper (jib for IbrniA; vincyardi, pio^giied rn>« ind coo 

win r«ai*e locb uuinuiiDu u vJI enable ihcm lo culuriie <bi 

nonlT) All cDDimunicstioai, poit.nul, uddreieeil to R. T. UN 
DERHILL, M. D,. aiO Bnudwnr, New-Vork, lilldic SSIhoT Apr.l 
■nd ifler UiM line id Crolnn Point, N. Y., will receive MlenMiii 
He ferli qeile DDii5deDI Ihil he hu b Ikr melianled Ibe cbareclei 



improrni cahivui 



Irepe Tin. 



rorni cuuvuioo, nnuii 
I, end pmdnce rood frai 
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FRUIT AND ORAMENTAL TREES. 

rpHE inlflcribera reqw-lTollr eolieil the (Utnlioii of frail grow- 
J- en end dgelen in Ireej, le tbtir luge uock offered lor uJe lb* 

FORTy'tHO US AND APPLE TREES 

per 100; .ndtlWlotlSOpef 1,MI). ftOOO*l«(?of llie NoMMm 

' ijh, Ml cu, e.ob, or •» per 100-3 lo G feel h"^"iB oroa 
^ .-.._,... ^... . ,,, „„,^ 

uoinbeF of eeleci vantliei ue Worked on Pmidiji iisckt, kdipi. 
r ihem la (mall gardeui. TbMe are one tearirom bud. of iw- 
ooa iitiwin. ' 

TWENTY THOUSAND PEAR TREES 
' vaiioup aiia, from 3 toT feel birh, embiacing npwarda ofaoOaf 

Mjuly one year from the bod boi Tery tijotom) jim nglii for 
ijiifij; u Huar/k, fi'ifnlurr aiid eynimidi. A few huiidre[l tree* 

rau Teartiiin. al CI each, 

FIFTEEN THOUaAND GtlEHRV TREES 
HnlioBfeei high, of ihe Kneel eoru, tOOOofibeai beinitTtara 
1 from Ae bad, wllb flne headi Price *1H lo MO per 100. A 
w hundred One .tre« can be npplitd, budded on ih< Cvww 
ahiW, form.nj dwarf tree* aduHBiI lo itaiden caliure. 
TWELVE THOUSAND PEACH TREES, 
r>n>iiiiiidrreerrDmalidiKaM>, of SSbutnarbsieoru; UtU 
Mia per 100, and «)(» lo tlSO per 1,010. 
Alto, n lane M.iiili of all oilier Wdy fruiu, ae wall n* 
URNAHh:.\TAL TREES, HHRI1S3, itoSES, Ac, ke.. 

Onleti prompily eiccDIed, aul Ireei and p]an» packed for bA 



rpHBSE 
J- tfapw 



ndiip,aadim 



rilrtirrietl 

As BOJI It 
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AGMCULTURAL ANP GAADEN S££D WARil* 

HOUSE. 

RITCHIE k. EADIEi 139^ Market-«tre«t, Newark, N. J., beg to 
announce to their friends and the public that they have on hand 
their spring assortment of Garden, Field and Flower Seeds, the 
greater part of which having been raised by ihemselvesj (hey can 
with perfect ccmfideoce guarantee as pure and •( gooa quality. 
Merchants and others who sell a^in will be fuppHed by the pound 
or bushel, or with bo<es coutajniug papers nestly closed and la* 
belled^ ready for retail on the most reasonable terms. 

The subacribers have also constant comrauiucaiion with the best 
Nurseries in ihia country and Europe, and supply fruit and onw' 
mental trees of every variety on the rooet favorable terms. Ladies 
and gentlemen will find this a good channel for obtaining any speci* 
fied varieties of fruit or oinamenial trees, shrubs, &c. They also 
supply all sorts of Agricultural Implements, Com bhelleiB, Straw 
Cutters, PIoumIm, Cultivaton, Ac. Ac. of various qualities and the 
moat approved constructions. 

The subscribers are also agents for the Cultivator and Horticul- 
turist. Catalogues furnished on ap^ication, if by letter post-paid. 

Newark, N. J., March 1-U. RITCHIE & EADifi. 

FINE FARM FOR SALE. ' 

THE subscriber offers for sale a beautiful Farm, of one hundred 
and sixty acres, under a high state of cultivation, within one 
and a half miles of the town of Ureencasile, Patnam county, Indi- 
ana; (the seat of the Indiana Asbury University.) It has been oc- 
cupied as a sheep farm for the last three years, to which it is well 
adapted ; being all laid down to grass, well watered, with good 
timber, and limestone in abundance. The barns, fences and out* 
houses arc new and couvenieul. A fine large orchard, embracing 
all kinds of choice fruit trees. To a gentleman desirous of educating 
his family, it offers au opporumity seldom to be met with in the west. 
March 1--3U A. H. NICHOLS.' 

A VIRGINIA FARM AND WATER POWER 

FOR SALE. 

A BEAUTIFUL and highly productive Farm of 350 acrea, on 
Jamea River (west), of which a large proportion is low 
grounds, situated near Rickmond. The canul rutuiiug through it- 
well adapted to wheat, corn and t >bacco. The situation is one of 
the most commanding and beautiful to be found ; is healthy and 
well watered, and has a good market fbr all vegetable^ meats, Ac. 
There is a crop of wheat, new seeded. There are also two or 
three good water sites, with a i^entiful supply of water for a factory 
of any kind ; a most eicellent dwelling, and all kinds of outhouses, 
•nch as barns, corn houses, negro quarters, ovrrseer's house, sta- 
bles, cow houses, threshing machine. 

Tne propeny is now in excellent order, having just been all tho- 
roughly done up and repaired ; and the purchaser will not need any 
outlay aAer the first cost It is weU known, by actual survey^ to 
possess valuable niinerah, such as coal and iron. The whole will 
be sold very low, if application be made before the tenth of April 
next; and the purchaser can take, at his option,. all the tools, stock, 
crop. And for particulars, apply to A. B. & D. 

Richmond P. O.; or to 

March 1— fit LUTHER TUCKER, E»q., 

Editor Cultivator. 
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OSAGE ORANGE, YELLOW LOCUST, AND 

BUCKTHORN SEED. 
n^HE above, together with a general and complete assortment of 
•■• fresh Field and Garden Seeds, for sale by 

A. B. ALLEN A CO., 
Feb. 1, 184»-tf. 187 Water-st., New- York. 

" SEED SOWERS. 

FOR sale at the Albany Ag. Warehouse, a large supply of 
EMERY'S SEED SOWERS, on hand, and being made for 
qiring sale. The manufacturer has been awarded the N. Y. State 
Ag. Society's first premium. He also received the first premium at 
the Fair of the Mechanic's Association, held at Boston in September 
laat Feb. 1,1848. H. L. EMERY. 

NEW AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 
QAMUEL C. HILLS, No 189 Water-st, New York, offers for 
>^ sale Prouty's Plows and Horse Rakes, Wilkinson's Harrows, 
Com Mills. Com Shellera, Straw Cutters, Horfe Powers, Churns, 
Grain Cradles, Scythes, Hoes, Rakes, Ac, &o. 

Patents secured upon moderate terms, and patent articlea and 
rights bought and sold .on eommiaaion. 

New-York, Jan. 1, i848-3t 

GRAPE VINES. 

I6i,000 Isabella Orape Vines; 6.000 Catawba do.; 4*000 
Aleazander or Mmcadel do.; of suitable age and size for forming 
Vineyards. l,*JAO Catawba Vines, four years old, will produce 
fruit in 184S, suitable for gardens. For sale in large and small 
quantities on the best terms. Purchasers of vines from the subscri- 
ber will receive, free of chaige, a practical treatise (just ready for 
the press) on the cnltivation of American Grape yinc*^ una the 
manufacture of Wines, treating particularly of soil, location, plant- 
ing of vines, manuring, training and pruning. Illustrated with 
plates. Vines will be packed so a* to be sent to auy part of the 
world with safety. Letters of inquiry, poit jni<f, promptly attended 
to. Apply to B. O. BOSWELL. 

Feb. 1-ft. no FSno^., Philadelphia. 



ISyOOO Buckthorn Planta. 
IO9OQD Osage Orange Planla. 
Also, Buckthonv Seed by the pound or bushel. For tale by 
Feb. 1. L. TUCKER, Ag. Warahovsa. 

TAR PAINT AND LIME. 
T«AR PAINT for sale at the Albany Oaa Works : 4l Mfy 
*- article for covering bams, &c. 

LIME for sale at the Albany Gas Works, cAmy. 

Oct. l~-6t.* 

ENGLISH AND FRENCH GRASS SEEDS. 

THE subscribers have just received from England and France, m 
superior lot of frtfk Grass Seeds of various kinds. Among 
these are the Perennial and Italian Rav Grass, Sweet Vernal and 
Oat Grass, fine mixed Lawn Grass, Wiiite Clover and Lucerne, 
Eiiglish Beans, Vetches, &c., Itc A. B. ALLEN k, CO., 

Feb. I, 1948— tf. 187 Water>»L, New- York. 

FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE- 
VINES, &c. 
BLACK Hamburgh, White Muscat of Alexandria, Royal Mus- 
cadine or Golden Chasselati Early White Sweet Water Grapa 
Vines, strong plants, raised from single eyes in pots and shiAeid, 
roots two years old and abundance of them, stems one year old, 9 
fcet ripe wood, price $5 for 0— #9 per dooen : Ca»K with lA« entn'. 
Taken out ot the pots, carefully packed, the roots with the bijla 
of earth in moss, mii ftirwarded from New- York as directed. 
Also, good one year old plants of the above and other foreign va- 
rieties, at 96 per dozen; and superior ItabeUa vines, 3 years old, 
forspeedy bearing-~94for six, and $7 i)er dozen: packed, &c. 
Aleo, other native varieties, and every description of Fruit and 
OmamenuU Trtetf ShrubM, rtnes, PfewKs, Ro$Mt ffe , including tha 
newest and choicest varieties, for sale ol -mBderaH priees^ at the 
Andtnt and Btal Lintuwan Botanic Gixrdtn and JVarssry, late of 
William Prind, deceased. Flushing, L. I., near New- York. De- 
scriptive Catalogues gratis, on application muf-fiadl. 
Feb. 1, I&IS— 3u WINTER & Co., Proprieton, 



FINE BLOOD MERINO SHEEP FOR SALE. 

^HE subscriber l»eing about to retire ft-o^ tfa^ farming busiiiea% 
-*■ offers for sale his entire flock of Merino sheep; which bava 
been bred with the greatest care from the best flocks in the country. 
Of these 75 are ewes now with lamb by a buck from the recent im- 
ported flock of John A. Taintor, Esq., of Hartford, Conn.; dS bucka 
one vear old last spring from the alH>ve ewes, sired by the Ram- 
bouillet back Chancellor; and 50 lamba the increase of last year« 
sired by the Rambouillet buck Grandee, now owned by the Rev. 
L. G. Bingham, of this place. As to purity of blood, fineneas and 
weight of fleecC) and strength of constitution, they are excelled by 
no Merinos in the country. The buck purchased from the recent 
importation of Mr. Taintor will also be oflered for sale. To thosa 
wishing to improve their sheep, or those wishing to start a good 
flock, the present offers a rare opportunity, as they will be soU 
without reserve. Communications addressed to the subscriber will 
receive immediate attention THOS. D. CANFIELD. 
Williston, Vt., Ja n. 15, 184S-*^ 

THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 

Publithtd Monthly, at $3 per annum — Single numben 

25 cents-^ty C. M. Saxton, 205 Broadway , N. Y. 

nPHE object of this publication is to introduce ORIGINAL DB- 
-'■ SIGNS of Country Seatt^ adapted to the varied tastes and cir- 
cumstances of an American populaiion — from the viegant Villa to the 
simple Cottage and plain Farm-House; from Planters' Mansions to 
Village Domicils. In a word, every variety of Rural Residencea 
will be embraced in order to meet the views of every person desi- 
ring a Country House. In respect to &tyle, coit, afrangemeat, 
finish, &c., utility will never be sacrificed : economy in me out* 
lay, with an appropriate style, will always be kept in view. Tha 
requisite detail*, specifications, plans, and directions, with a careful 
and rf liable estimate of the cost, will accompany each design. 
These are essential features of a iWlioal Work—m no labM will 
be spared in their preparation. 

Of the diversity of human dwellings, whether marked by ele- 
gance, couveniencei or utility, or by the want of them, none can 
compare in national importance and philosophical interest with the 
Farm Hovss — the Homestead of our species. 

The selection of designss by those about to build Country Resi- 
dences, is coinmonly attended with embarrassment, and always 
with expense. When furnished by professional men fn>m general 
ideaa communicated by proprietors, they are seldom satisfactory. 
The Amskicam AacHiTscT, by furnishing a collection of designs 
adapted io all tastes and means, will remove every difficulty in the 
choice, and save money expended on nlans of no use. It will fhr- 
nisli 19 Elevations, IMans and Specincations in each year, at a 
price not exceeding one seventh of the usual chsrge for one. . 

** The price is only SS cen s for each number, nm it is surely next 
to impossible but that such a periodical will obtain a wide circula- 
tion."— iV. y. TMbunt. 

" This work promises to supply a want which has long exiated, 
and to be of essential value." — SaUm Register. 

" This work cannot fail to be usefVil and popular.*'— Boslon Rsc 

" This is a good aiui beautiful work, and well adapted to eflbct a 
much desired reform in Am. Architecture."— .Borfoa Trav. 

The eo$t of builduig from the plans given, will be from idOO to 
#5000, with complete specifications from a first rate Masoa and 
Carpenter, and the prices given can be depended upon. 

Naw-York, Jan. 1— du 
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SYRACUSE NURSERY. 

THE mbtclibcre would call the attention of the public to their 
extensive and welt selected assortment of Fruit and Onuunen* 
tal Trees, consisting of 

900.000 Grafted Apple Trees, from 1 to 6 years* growth, 00,000 
of which are from 6 to 9 f^ei high ; 3 to S,000 of the celebrated 
Northern Spy, 4 to 8 feet high, can b« supplied without extra 
ebarge to those ordering other varieties. 

6 to 8,000 Ptear Trees, 4 to 7 fbet high. 

A few hundred of the Onondaga, and Van Mon^s Leon Le 
Clerc, (very thrifty,) can be supplied, of one and two years' growth, 
firom 50 cts. to SI •00 each. 

1,000 Cherry Trees, to 9 feet high. 

lb to 15,000 Peach Trees, of the best early Tarieties, thriAy and 
free from disease. 

Apriccts and Nectarines, a good sapply. 

3 to 500,000 Apple Seedlings, from two to three years oM, and 
unusually large. 

Also, a large quantity of Horse Chestnut, Ailanthiis, and Monn. 
tain Ash, of extra sice, and gopd form, together with all the dasi^ 
imble varieties of the Grape* 

Air post-paid communications and orders containing remittan- 
ees, promptly attended to. THORP & SMITH. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Nov I— ft. 

- I ' . - . .. _. ■ ,/-■■,-,- 

N. S. SMITH'S NEW AND IMPROVED BUFFALO 
SEEDLING POTATOES, 

COMPRISING several soils of Pinkeyes, Russets, Purples, Reds, 
'Whites, Rareripes, Orange, and otliers not yet lully developed. 
All purely Seedling— (he product of a earefal and expensive ex- 
peri'nent of six years with the seed from the balls and iis Seedlings 
m alternate reciprocal culture Reeipraeal^ because in each rota- 
tion the seed imorores the (*cedlings, and the Seedlings the seed. 
By this method of ctdturo these potatoes have acquired a keaUky 
and eorijr character, are very pnduetive and of the ^nest quality. 
Having been for so many years in succession planted in April, (in 
their seed,) and early hasvested, they have become amttitutumaUy 
what they are, and with early planting, early diogiug, dry and airy 
storage, they will prove sound and duraUt^-^m the method con- 
tinued, the development oc* new varieties and improvements will 
also continue. 

AiM>, ' N. S. SMITH'S NEW AND IMPROVED BUFFALO 
8EUDUNG POTATO SEED.'* This seed was gathered in tlie 
balls last September from a four acre crop of Seedlings, from im- 
proved seed sown in April last Six years' alternate reciprocal 
oalture with its Seedlings, has given itansoriyand very produetivt 
ebaracter. It will produce Seedlings of the size of small birds, 
aggs as early as In May. Season favorable, with good culrare, it 
will produce the first season sown, about 2200 bushels per acre, a 
go«<d proportion of marketable size, sufficiently mature for the ta- 
ble, and seed balls in abundance. Tubers of the weight of 12 os. 
were quite common among the young Reedlings last fall, and on 
tte roou of many single plants were found fully »et and growing, 
hundreds ot Seedlings, though when so numerous, mostly small- 
In addition, this seed is Impregnated (by the pollen in thu blows) 
with choice varieties, late from Germany, England, ifouth America. 
Albany, Illinois, and home markets— mostly Seedhnss, interspersea 
for that purpose m the field; and it will represent, when culivated, 
All the distinct varieties grown in that field, besides an amusing 
freak of mottling, timing, and originality. Tlie seed may be sown 
in April like tomatoes, in a warm beo. Bleached cotton cloth, 
tscked on frames for potato beds, is better than glass. The beds 
should be open to warm rains and to all warm weather. The same 
bauds in a given time will transplant with the young plaiiu mere 
ground than can be planted with tubers. (Partieulat directions ac- 
oooipauy the seed.) These potatoes and seed were represented at 
the two last State and CouiUy Agricultural Fairs, and the first pre- 
miums aMrarded them. The culuvaiion of these potatoes and their 
iecd will be continued at Buffalo with every possible improvement. 
Seedlings of approved varieties carefully packed in chaff, and de- 
livered at the whaff or depot in Buffalo, §9 per bushel— $10 per 
barrel. Transportation safe from frosu aAer Febmary. Seed per 
paper— sufficient to produce 10 bushels— fli with directions. It 
may he conveyed by mail with doable postage. Orders and com- 
Bunicatious, post-paid, will receive prompt attention. 
Buflfaio, Jan. 13, 184d— 3t. N. S. SMITH. 

Mztmctfnm fJU Btport qf Ikt Commium o» YtgmbUt tU the kut 

Ntw- ToHt 8UU$ Fair. 

** The committee oo veffetaMeshave reported, that fbr the greatest 
and best varieties of Seealing potatoes or approved varieties, they 
award the premium often dotlars (910) to No. 73, presented by N. 
8. Smith, of Buffalo, N. Y. These potatoes were grown by the 
Rev. N. S. Smith, of Buffalo, who has favored us with the manner 
oftheir cultivation and production. He has been six years culti- 
vating them from the balls that grow on top of the vines ; his no- 
thud n the alternate planting of the seed and tuber or potato^ tak- 
ing care to select always the beat varieties. He has presented at 
the Fair as a specimen of his crop this season, thirty varieties of 
Seedlings, all of them evidently or fine <)aality. His specimens of 
this year's Seedlings, from the seed of his best Seedling, are very 
fine. He presents, also, fine specimens of Seedlings from seed of 
Seedlings grown last year in Prussia, Germany, and fine varieties 
late from South America. Mr. Smith is confidant, and the Judges 
favor the opinion, that in his experiments a great improvement in 
the potato is already accomplished: find he hopes to be able to ob- 
tain permanently, potatoes not only ef the finest qaality, but per- 
fiectly sound and hardy. Tlie jadgas would recominewl the atten- 
tion of farmers to his specimens on the ground, and also to his 
Bode of cvltivatioii.'' Signed by DatA Obat, Chairman. 



HORSE POWER, TftRESHER, ANB CORN 

SHELLER DEPOT, 
riRDERS for the ^* Warren's and Trimble's beti two and four 
^ Horse Powers and Threshers," Hand lliresbers, Waterman's 
Com Shellers, and other Agricultural Machinery, at wholesale and 
retail, will coatinoe to he promptly attended to. as heretofore, by 
the subscribers at No. 6 Burling Slip, and ld6Pearl-st., New-York 
city. Nov. 1, 1847.— 8t JAMES PLANT & Co. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, AN ILLUSTRATED TREATISE ON 

DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 
Bting a HitUiry o«id Duaipiim ^ the Horu, MuUy Cattle^ ShMp, 

8¥nmt fo^ittrf^ and Farm Dogt. 
TX7ITH directions for their Management, Breeding, Crossing^ 
^' Rearing, Feeding, and preparation for a profiuible market. 

Also, their Diseases and Remedies, together with full directions 
for the Management of the Dairy, and the comparative economy 
and advantages of working animals, the Horfte, Mule, Oxen, &c. 
By R. L. Alx,sk, author 6t "* Compend of American Agriculture," 
ete. 

The above work contains more than FORTY ENGRAVINGS 
and PORTRAITS of improved animals, illustrative of the different 
breeds and various sul^ects treated in it. 

The most minute as well as general principles for breeding, 
crossing, rearing- feeding, and management of all domestic am- 
mals. are herein given, to produce the utmost marketable value 
for the food and attention bestowed on them ; as well as to prevent 
discMe, and save the immense losses which annually occur from 
this source. 

The diseases of animals are also fally treated, with their reme- 
dies, management, ^c, Itc. Pnbliahed by C. M. Saxton. M 
Broadway, N. Y. 

Price, 75 cents, elegantly bomid ineloth. 

New-York, Jan. 1, 1848.— 3t. 

MOUNT AIRY AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE. 

THE subscriber having rented the Movmt Aibt Farm, the late 
residence of James Gowen, Esq., with all iu extensive and 
eligible appliances for the purposes of a Farm Sehoai, will remove 
his school, now the Duchess Agricultural Institute, of Duchess Co., 
N. Y., to the above place, where he will open for the summer term 
on the first ThurKlay of April next; aAer which it will be known 
as the Mount Airy Agricauural Institute. 

The winter term will commence on the first Thursday of Octo- 
ber. This farm, which is located on the Germantown road, 7 miles 
ftom Philadelphia, Pa , havmg been so long known as the model 
Airm of the United States, the site being proverbially beautiful and 
healthful, a minute description is deemed unnecessary; suffice it to 
say, that it presents ervery inducement and desirable facility for the 
establishment and maintenance of au Elxperimental, Poetical and 
Scientific Agricultural Institute. 

The courM of instruction will be sudiastogive the studenta 
every facility for acquiring a thorough knowledge of Scientific and 
Practical Agricuhure, with Uie use of the best modern (hrm ma* 
chinery audiroplemenu, together with a select Airmer's library, 
including numerous Agricultural Periodicals. Instmctions will also 
be given in all the collaieral branches requinte to insure the great 
desideratum which it was the object of the founder and Principal 
to supply by an education commensurate with the exalted destiniea 
of a landed interest. 

Chemistry and the other Natural Soiences receive particular at* 
tentimi— lectures with fUll experimental illustrations being con. 
nected with each coorse. The Zoonic conrae will commence with 
the Horse, a perfect skeleton of which being provided for illustra* 

tiOQ. 

The best facilities are also afforded, that those who desu-e nmf 
here acquire a Commercial Education, to the end that they may 
lay the foundation in youth of a faiart life that shall be agreeable, 
healthful and useful. ^ 

Fee for the year, $800, payable semi-annually In advance Thig 
•mn includes Tuition, Board, Washing, Fuel, and Lights. An ex« 
Ira charge of $12.00 pier annum will be made for pupils not fumislw 
ing their own bedding and toilet furniture. The modem language* 
$10 each extra per term, as also drawing. 

This Institution is tmder the patronage of the American Agricnl* 
tnral Institnte, the Farmer's Club of Uie American Institute, and 
the Duchess Agncnl(ural Society. 

For further particulars address JOHN WILKINSON, 

Principal of the Duohess Ag. Insthnte, Pou^keejpsie, N.j Y., hnff 

aAer the SMh of March at the Mount Airy Agricultural Institute^ 

PhUadelpbiai Pa. * 
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EAGLii 1>L0WS, 

A FULL and complete awortmeiit of 
the celebrated Eagle Plowsj from 
the manufactory of Messrs. Buggies. 
Nourae and Mason, coustanUy on hand 
and for sale at manufaetwrer''s homtpn- 
____.«..„.^_ ess €U tohoUsaU and rtuUL For prices; 
J— «,.j«t;An. Ar Ac see Catalogue of Albany Ag. Warehous*, 
ffiKdT~.t. ith.'mo« No.. iVt « Greene, or bTjjU U. 

ENGRAVING ON WOOD. „ _, . 

rriHP MihKriber » prep«i*<l to ftiiiu»h Engi»viiig» on Wood, of 

«,».bte uinn.. *^Qj,g j^ DRAr™08 _^ 

of nuwhiwwy for U» P*i«»» 0»"<=«i f""™^"*" ^"^ "" *«^ 

"K^o« Hf SieoUanU implomont., m wU » oU.«» who pur- 
DolS^lSS fSTSlwr. P«»n^ or widi to have an engraTod rj- 
£S<Sffiof • in«lii»«. will find it to their •dv.nijgo to »ll, •• 

Uo^.ti^S7o.'^r«ib «.«», "-<»»WiVHSIli'HT 



'PHE 



per 100. 



FRUIT SCIONS, 
furnish Scions cut from 



the celebrated 



" No'SKw^pSi"r;^'i"f" «^ •»«»'• «'*~°«« " •* 



111 .nrian Dar mail, with ead> «ncloa«4 an! P9«ag« I«M> •'^ 
he*«,;^.7.rS:?r ^. b. .«.. by Er«e-or l*.il to ay ro- 

March 1— It*. zzl. ' 

POUDRETTE. . . ^ . 

mHE IjODI MANUFACTURliNG CO. offer for s^e their New 
T«aSd^S'ov^^UDaETTE,atJ.ieJoUow^^^^ 



HIGHLAND NURSERIES, NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
TV! OTICE-A. J. Downing having retired from the Nmsery bu- 
i\ Biness, heretofore coiiducled at this place uuder the firm of 
A J naunUng * Co., the same wUl be coutmued by the ■utacribcrs. 
They wUl not obly endeavor to maintain the high characier wtuch 
thoe^ nurseries have had, but as the present stock is «aduaUy 
SS^ off Mr Downing', ground* they will greaUy enlarge Uie 
nisSies, and fully endlUor to meet the conatamly incieasmg de- 
mand forVc«« ^^wn here. A. SAUL & uo. 

February 15th, 18i7. 

The undersigned sUongiy reoommends Jhe nbove Nursery firm 

'^'•Ke'^pr^^ of the Nurseries will be in the handa 

nf Mr iLSaS^who hS been at the head of this department for the 
uLtdita yeai^ hi. .Jeuracy and fidelity in the PropagjUonof 
Sail? and general care of nurseries during that time» are the b^t 
SuiSin^ Ke faithful and careful mamier in which the b^ness 
will hereafter be oondnci«i. . . A. J. DOWNING. 

Highland Garden, Newburgh, Feb. loth, lb47. 



ii«A h-rrBiaa- three barrels, 95] and seven barrew ana upwiu^ 
Ifll 50^r to^S! It^ 5*^^^^ »^*^«^' factory, on ihj 

H.Ske'L^k ri?Ir in burnt 25 cenis per bushel, put on board of 

nnwv 61 Liberty-Street: and of A. B. Allen A 00 , aj^enw, *^^-^' 
Tal^r ireetrSew. YorL Written oommunicauons (postn-id) witt 
be faithfully attended to. 
March 1— 3i». 




A SAUL lb Go beg leave to inform the patrons of this establish- 
■ent and the publis in general, that their stock of 

Fruit Trees for 8prin« Planting, 1848, 

Comprise, neariy all the choice ««d ''^J""**-^ SSf jw 
dnction, among which are a fine stock of the True f «w^ ™"»» 
?pSm P^he3 and Duboi.' Early Golden Apricot, as we" ■». » 
fiSTslijk, Md full assorunent 0/ all the leaning standard vane- 
Sf r XSoWted from usud fruit trees, or the mott.correct 
touroes, under the personal .upervision of A- Saul. 

Their stock of ornamental trees is unuaually large, (for particu- 
lan see Cultivaior for October and November, 184t. Also Shrubs, 

Roses 
lion 
aores. 

nurserymen, or amateurs — -. r 

lishment of new place«k Also a fine stock of - j^ 

6,000 American Arbor Vitm, for yr««»' •!« ^,S? ^ ^^' 

10 000 Osage Orange plants for hedges, flS P" 1000. 

20,000 Buckthorn planu for hedges, •« per 1000. 

Oniers addressed as above, pottpaid, will receive ?»<»»?< *5«": 
ticmTand Xtrees, nlams, Ac! 4»rill be carefully packed and shipped 
to any part of the Union. Catalogues grati. to postpaid appUcanU 

HigMand Nurseric, Newburgh, Feb. 10th, lb48.— at 

HOPE-TOWN OATS. 

FfFTY bushels Hope-Town Oats, raised expressly for the Ag. 
Warehouse and Seed Store, from seed imported the past aca- 
K>n by the proprietors. They are much earlier than the ordmary 
oats raised here, riper.iiw when sown side by side some two weeks 
in advance-yield well, and the kernel is large and heavy. Price, 

^sido at tho Albany Ag. Warehouse, Nos. 10 & 12 Green-St, 
Albany. 



TO BREEDERS OF FAST HORSES. 
rpHE cl^rlt^^ion CoU'- ANGLO- SAXON^^^ 

Andovcr, Mass. ,''r*»I: S^«r« HiU m Vermont He will b« 
SSTyJ-SSoldTilly lie's? "iSS." i.br^rbar. H. woigta 

Breeders are requested 
The *' Lady Lawicnce," a nve yeam <>" chestnut mare. Sired 

Sid can be bought for #1000, ^l^9^!^J'^ unipediately. 



Dronomiced by amateurs a perfect 
'* Black Hawks," he needs no encomium, 
to examine and judge for ihemwlves. 
The ** Lady Lawrence," a fave y« 



North Andover, 



" A STOCK AND GRAIN FARM FOR SALE, 

o lets, «W«»«°^ *i"*ff » ".„ .,^ ,wo hrick and oue square 



failing sprtogs. The improvements we 2!S,^'|J»V"y-two feel in 

log hSui*. "The '"•°«~1„» 'S ISelXg^l^Sci^ui SSu" A 
infront; has sixteen apartment, inclu^gimci^ the comer 

Ssmebank barn, with. stene basement, ^.^^ ^^^^J^,-^^^ 
posts. twenty-lwofeetsuL ^"^^es h.gh^ W^Ui *mpj^^^ ^^ 

stabUiig, f»>d root ce tor .A^ J weU sdeciS orchart of apples, 
sufficient ^. ^«^3?S^JJ^' X^i^der fence except, about thirty 
peaohes, «*»«^^"~ ™,S^ ^iSer «rain, wool or dairy purposes, 
acres. It is well adapted 10 ^^^^\T^{ ,^^^i.^ ^[^ 'file sheep, 
The tide is indisputable. J« j»^?2^^**ifXfl«^^^ »<> Mr 

Za:^^^^r:^'o^^^-^^> iiSir^MeiS. Per^ and Brow. 

February 7th, Ibw.— 01. -. 

THE CUIiTlVA'l-OR ^^ ^ 

u wibUsM oil tb€ first of tack nmlh, at ASm/HiN. Y., »f 

nLVTHBR T UOKBR, PRO FRIBT OR. 
LUTHER TUCKE R & 8 ANFORD H OWARD. Edltora- 



$1 per 



aiin.-T copic8 for t^-J* J^P*«» ^^^ •*^' 

■* Payable always in advance. 
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TBOG TABM OF E. PBUfKEVt E8<t< 



GuiTOTtE OT TUB Cultivator— Having recently en- 
joyed (he kindness and hospitallly of this gentleman 
and his pleuknt family, in a short vjgii to his beaotiful 
uid highly productive farm in Lexington, Mass., and 
having found much, very mach, to admire and approve, 
I know of nothing which I can fiirniah for ihe columns 
of jonr excellent jnarnal, tbat may be so naeful and in- 
strnctive, as an account of some of the praetieal ope- 
ratione of this intelligent, skilful, and long experienced 

In a recent letter to me, Meurs. Editors, yoa were 
pleased to say, — '' tbere is at present a large class of 
agricnitnral readers, who have gone to farming, from 
the shop, store, offices, &c., who read much more than 
the old stock, and who absolutely require all the details 
of farming." This fact, coming from so high author- 
ity, I regard as full of promise for the future iinproTe- 
menfof our agriculture; since this class of readers, 
being free from oli prejudices, will have thm minds 
open to iTOth, even if that truth should he found lurking 
under the head of " modern improvements." To this 
class my present observations will be more particularly 
directed J and, avoiding alt glowing descriptions of this 
beautiful farm, which might be very properly given by 
an abler pen, I shall content myself with tbe tnore 
humble, but I trust not tbe less aseful detail of farm 

s twenty. live 

¥iarBago, his farm presented a most forbidding aspect, 
be soil was covered up with slonaa and bushes, ^rub 
oaks ind pines, so as to be literally inaccessible for cul- 
tivation ; the fences were in a miserable condition, and 
what land had boen cultivated, was worn out in vege- 
table substance under the " skinning" systeia. He de- 
bated with himself, for some time, whether an invest- 
ment might not bo made here, in the removal of these 
obstructions and the improvement of tbe soil, that 
woQld be judioions, and in the end profitable; and al- 
though men of less agricultural skill and enterprise, 
would have shrunk from the uodertaliing, be commenced 
and persevered.. It must now be apparent to any prac- 
ticed eye, that on this farm are the elements of Jiberal 
and sure reward tor all former toil and expense, let 
the world go as it may. 

It is almost incredible how much the band of skill 
and diligenoe has done on this farm, in removing the 
obstacles to cnliivation, and converting barren and un- 
productive waslee into fruitful fields. The secret, how- 
ever, is clearly revealed in the following remarks, fonnd 
bi an address delivered by Mr. Phinnej himself, before 
tbe "HiddlesexSociely of Husbandmen," several years 
rioce, which are so much mare to the purpose than any 
(hing I ean offer, that I Oannot forbear the qaotation : — 



" It ia true, that the wealth. of the opulent hai doM 
much, but mental research and a jsjpirit of inqoiry, ao- 
companied bj the personal inspection and persevering 
efforts of tbe practical farmer, have done much mor* 
o increase the prodnM and improve the oonditioa of 

" This is most foroibty illu*trat«d by Pliny the elden 
Forius Cresinua, aji emancipated Boman slave, havini 
obtained from bis very amall estate, much larger or^ia 
than his more wealthy neighbors from their vast div 
mains, they became so envious, t^at they charged hii» 
with amjjjoying enchantment, to attract into his grounds 
the produce of their Adds. Having been lummoaed 
bj Spuriue Albinus, and being fearful of oondemnationf 
he introduced iato the forum, as the tribes prepared n 
Tote, bis robust and well olad family, and his agricultu- 
ral implements, his heavy mattocks, his ingeniously 
constructed plows, and bis well fed oxen, and then ex- 
claimed — Behold! Roman citiiens, my magio; hut I 
am still unable to show you, or to bring into the maf> 
ket place, my ttaditi, my constant vigilanca^ my fatigo- 
ing labori. Soarcely bad he' ooncluded, vheo bewM 
absolved by public acclamation,'" 

" It is in enterprise, Atudy, mireroitting Study, vigi- 
lance and industiy, more than in money, tbat the myi- 
tery of great crops and successful husbandry consists." 

RtMOviHO Stones aud BtisKcs. — The task of re- 
moving the stones and the growth of sitrub oaks, aixt 
other bushes, ia immense, a ton's weight of tbe former 
being, on an average, generally taken off from 6 or $ 
feet square of ground. In addition to innumerable 
Btooes of from ten to one or two hundred pounds weight, 
are larger ones, imbedded mostly in the soil, weighing 
several tons. These are takea out by digging aw«j 
the earth around them and blasting; the object of th* 
Srst blast being to open a seam, and then the aecood 
blast spljtB tbe whole mass into several pieces, and 
throws it ont of its bed; the work being done generall]* 
in autumn or forepart of winter, when the stones may 
be loaded on to a boat or ox-slads, and drawn to taj 
place where they may be wanted. ^ 

Large quantities ate laid up inComasaiTe walls, from 
3 to 7 or S feet thick, and 5 to 7 feet high. The fenoM 
on this farm are already built for geoeratiooa to come, 
with but trifling oipanse in oooasional repairs. Hun- 
dreds of tons of these stones have boon buried in ditcbea 
in Ihe bog meadow and on tbe wet lands, for Ihe pur- 
pose of droning. 

IVIanitfactitke or MAOTraa. — It will be readi^ 
conceived that a farmer of Mr. Pbinne^'s skill employs 
every means the farm affords for makmg manure, tbo 
necessity and value of an abundant supply of wl^eh, tq 
aucceasM and profitable farming, he full/ appiecialaa^ 
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A stock of 60 to 70 head of cattle is stabled most 
of the time, night and day, in the winter, and the ma- 
nore is thrown into cellars underneath, the bottoms of 
which are covered with peat mad, 2 or 3 feet deep, in 
order fully to absorb all the liquids from the manure. 
The floor upon whieh the cattle standi is 4 or 5 inches 
higher than the passage behind, and the planks are 
just long enough for them to stand or lie down com- 
fortably, which keeps them perfectly clean. Immedi- 
ately behind them, is a trench, some 12 to 16 inches 
wide, and the thickness of a plank lower than the pas- 
sage way, which, except in the very coldest weather, 
is filled with peat daily, in order to absorb the urine ; 
. and this and the solid excrements go into the cellar to*- 
gether, by which arrangement the compost is most per- 
fectly intermingled. 

The cellars at the time of my visits were full to over- 
flowing, and the workmen had commenced carting out 
their contents. While doing this, more peat-mud is 
added if thought advisable ; the intention being to use 
two parts of this material to one of manure. The 
' compost is laid up in square, compact heaps, well cov- 
' ered with peat or loam, and mostly used when a year 
old ; it being deemed of importance that the gases shall 
be fully developed and absorbed by the peat before it 
- is applied to the soil, whereby fill evaporation or waste 
is prevented. 

The pasturage is deficient Tor this large stock of cat- 
tle, the whole farm containing but 160 acres ; and it is 
therefore necessary to feed them through the summer, 
mostly in the barn, and for this purpose, clover, corn, 
early rye, &c., are sown, to cut and feed green. The 
cattle have, however, a small pasture to range upon a 
few hoars daily for exercise. The manure heap is in- 
creased greatly by this summer feeding, peat-mud be- 
ing thrown into the trenches freely, every day. 

Mr. Phinney had the misfortune to loose his . house 
^and extensive piggery last summer by fire, and he is 
not doing much just now in the way of breeding and 
rearing hogs. After the new house is finished, he will 
, put up a new piggery, and resume this important de- 
partment of his farming. He feels out of his element 
about these days, from being deprived of the valuable 
assistance, formerly rendered so cheerfully, by his 
friends the excellent Mackays and Sufiblks, in manu- 
facturing compost at the rate of eight to ten loads 
each, annually. As it is however, a stranger walking 
over the farm, wonders what is to be done with all that 
manure, as he encounters at every turn a huge pile of 
it. About a thousand loads are made annually on the 
farm, besides an occasional purchase in Boston, as for 
instance: 15 or 20 tons of refuse salt fish — of which 
he showed me a bill just received — which is mixed 
through the heaps. There are some thirty acres under 
■ the plow, annually, upon which this amount of manure 
u spread. 

Field Cultivation. — The soil of this farm was, 
originally, a thin loam, resting upon a hard, gravelly 
subsoil. Mr. Phinney early became convinced of the 
importance of securing and preserving the vegetable 
matter of the inverted sod, in order to supply, as spee- 
dily as possible, that which was most wanting in his 
soil — ^vegetable substance. It was the universal prac- 
tice among farmers, when he commenced, to plow, 
cross-plow and harrow their sod-lands, thus exposing 
the vegetable matter of the turf to the dissipating in- 
fluence of sun and wind, and almost entirely losing its 
value. By this means a great part of the object of 
plowing was entirely subverted — ^what was the surface 
before plowing was brought to the surface again, and 
the lower stratum, which should, by one careful plow- 
ing, have been left on the surface to undergo the ameli- 
orating and fertilizing action of the atmosphere, was 
returned to its lifeless and unfertile bed, receiving little 



or no benefit by the operation. Believing this to be an 
error in practice, he instituted an accurate experiment 
to ascertain the amoimt of purely vegetable matter in 
an acre of sward-larid, of very moderate fertility. 
This experiment, although made some twenty years 
ago, is still possessed of so much interest, and detailed 
with so much accuracy, and is, withal, so perfect a 
specimen of what the details of farming, for the press, 
should be, that I give below his own account of it:: — 

** In May, 1829, the field having laid three years to 
grass, and the crop of hay so light as to be worth not 
more than the expense of making, with a view of as- 
certaining the quantity of vegetable matter upon the 
surface, I took a single foot square of green sward^ 
and after separating the roots and tops of the grasses 
from the loam and vegetable mould, it was found, on 
weighing, to contain nine ounces of clear vegetable 
substance, giving, at that rate, over twelve and a quar- 
ter tons to the acre. This convinced me of the im- 
pott&nQe of taking some course by which this valuable 
treasure might be turned to good account. That a 
great part of this mass of vegetable matter is exposed 
to useless waste, by the usual mode of plowing, cross- 
plowing, and harrowing, must be obvious to any one. 
In order, therefore, to secure this, as well as the light 
vegetable mould at and near the surface, which is lia- 
ble to waste from the same causes, I had two acres of 
the green-sward of this field turned over with the plow 
as smoothly as possible. After removing the out-side 
furrow slices into the centre of the plow-land, and 
thereby elTecting the double purpose of covering the va- 
cant space in the middle, and preventing ridges at the. 
sides and ends, the field was rolled htfrd, with a loaded 
roller, by which the uneven parts of the furrow were 
pressed down and the whole made smooth. It was 
then harrowed lengthwise the furrows, with a horse 
harrow, but so lightly as not to disturb the sod. 
Twenty cart loads of compost manure, made by mixing 
two parts of peat-mud, with one of stable dung, were 
then spread on each acre. It was then harrowed again, 
as before, and the poorer part of the soil, which had 
been turned up, and remained upon the surface, was 
thereby mixed with the compost manure. Corn was 
then planted in drills upon the furrow, the rows being 
at the usual distance, and parallel with the furrows. 
At hoeing time the surface was stirred by running a 
light plow between the rows, but not so deep, at this or 
the subsequent hoeing, as to disturb the sod. What 
Mr. Lorain calls the ^savage practice' of hilling up the 
corn, was cautiously avoided. ^ 

** As the season advanced, I carefully watched the 
progress of my corn-field. In the early part of the 
season it did not exhibit a very promising appearance; 
but as soon as the roots had extended into the enrich- 
ing matter beneath, and began to expand in the decom- 
posing sward, which had now , become mellow, and 
more minutely divided by the fermentation of the con- 
fined vegetable substances beneath, than it possibQf 
could have been by plow or hoe, the growth became 
vigorous, and the crop, in the opinion of those who ex- 
amined the field, not less than seventy bushels of corn 
to the acre. As soon as the corn was harvested, the 
stubble was loosened up by running a light horse plow 
lengthwise, through the rows, the surface then smoothed 
with a bush-harrow, and one bushel of rye, with a suf- 
ficient quantity of • herd's-grass and red-top seed, to the 
acre, was then sowed, the ground again harrowed and 
rolled. The crop of rye was harvested in July follow- 
ing, and the two acres yielded sixty-nine and a half 
bushels of excellent grain, and over five tons of straw.. 
The grass seed, sowed with the rye, took well, and the 
present season I mowed, what those who secured the 
crop, judged to be two and a half tons of the very best 
of hay from each acre. 
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'* Thas; with one plowing, with thS aid of twenty 
cart-loads of compost manure to the acre, I have ob- 
tained two crops of grain^ and stocked the land down 
to grass." 

Ever since that experiment, it has been his invaria- 
Ue practice, to plow bat once daring a rotation of crops. 
The turf is carefully inverted and there remains, through 
the whole rotation j the subsoil, or what was before the 
lower stratum, remaining on top, is ameliorated and 
enriched by the action of the atmosphere, and the com- 
post spread upon it. The poorer soil below has been 
gradually brought up, by deepening the furrow an inch 
or two at each sod- plowing, and I noticed that now, 
especially on 'fields that have been for several years 
under bis liberal hand, the soil is deep and rich. 

My attention was directed to a field of 12 acres, 
which he took in hand a few fears since^ an old or- 
chard, which had been in grass for a long time, the 
soil thin, and the field covered with stone- heaps. These 
were removed, the field plowed about six inches deep, 
^d the stones brought to the surface in the operation, 
picked up and carted off; thirty loads of compost to 
the acre were then spread on top and harrowed in, and 
the field planted to corn. The crop averaged between 
seventy and eighty bushels per acre^ and the next spring 
the surface was loosened and leveled with the harrow ; 
a compost of 6 bushels of lime to 3 loads, or H eord, 
of peat-mud was spread, 12 loads per acre, and the 
field sowed to wheat. The yield averaged 20 bushels 
to the acre, of fine Quality. At the same time it was 
stocked to grass with k bushel herd's-grass, 1 bushel 
red. top, and ,10 lbs. clover seed, per acre. The seed 
took well, and the next year the job of making and 
securing the hay was let out, and judged by those to 
whom it was referred, to be 40 tons, when in the barn. 
The grass crop has been heavy on this lot for 5 or 6 
years since. 

This liberal use of grass-seeds has several advanta- 
ges to recommend it to a more general practice among 
farmers. The soil is completely filled with the kind of 
vegetation wanted ; and iience the quality of the hay is 
much finer, and rendered free from foul stuff, and a 
thicker and more valuable turf supplied with which to 
enrich the ground, when again broken up. I particu- 
larly noticed that the grass grounds on this farm were 
remarkably free from those vacant spots, and those 
large tufts of grass, which are so frequently seen on 
land seeded to grass by the hand of parsimony. The 
quality of the hay in the bam, also attracted my no- 
tice, as being excellent. If the poor soil and thinly 
set sward of 1829, had 12J tons of vegetable substance 
to the acre, the same field, in its present improved i^on- 
ditlon, probably has a sward containing 20 to 25 tons 
of this material, per acre — ^which, turned under for the 
support of the growing crops of the next rotation, is 
an item of no small importance. 

We see, in conneetion with the foregoing remarks on 
Field Cultivation, w^y it is that farmers who have 
mainly to do with worn and hungry soils, of a sandy 
or gravelly, nature, insist so strenuously upon thd great 
value of a compost of two parts of peat-mud or swamp- 
muck, to one of stable-dung; considering it equal in 
its eflfectfl, load for load, to animal manure alone, in a 
rotation of crops. The fact is, that light, thin, sandy 
and gravelly soils, are particularly wanting in vegeta- 
ble substance ; and theur nature is also such, that it is 
impossible any way can be fixed, to apply clear unfer- 
mented dung, wtthoot its being liable to great waste 
from the powerful operation of the sun's rays in cTapo- 
rating the volatile portions of the manure, through the 
ooarse, loose and open pores of the soil. Bnt in re- 
sorting to the muck-hole, these farmers find the rery 
material for the basis 'df the manure-heap, which their 
floils need, and by wing it freely in compost with the 



manure of farm- stock, they are enabled to supply , 
speedily and in large quantities, this vegetable sub- 
stance. The compost being fully ripened, the gases alt 
developed and absorbed by the muck, in the form of 
salts, we have a mass of vegetable matter to apply to 
these hungry soils, not so liable to the objection of lost 
by evaporation. 

The skilful farmer also finds that his sandy or grar- 
elly soil is generally too shallow, and he wishes to rem- 
edy the defect. He therefore, like Mr\ Phinney, plows 
a little deeper at each breaking up, and the poor and 
lifeless soil, brought to the surface, is mixed thoron^ly 
with the compost-dressing, and this, together with tha 
action of the atmosphere, enriches and improves it. 
The vegetable matter of ihe sward is buried under- 
neath, and thus a deep and fertile bed is formed, upon 
which the growing crops of the rotation may expand, 
and find nourishment to mature into a bountiful harvest. 

The texture of these soils, as I have before said^ i* 
too loose and open, and thi^ defect is greatly obviatedi 
by a few years tillage with the use of this Compost ; 
rendering the soil thereby more close and compact. In 
my opinion, such soils should always be manured witk 
compost in some form. If the farmer has not muck at 
command, he may use clay, or a fine-grained, compact 
loam in its place, to excellent advantage: as by thi» 
means the texture of the soil is improved, and made 
more retentive both of moisture and manure. In short, 
it may truly be said, that there is no system of manur- 
ing, in field cultivation, of such permanent utility as a 
judicious mixture of soils. . 

I am not much given to theoryf Messrs. Editors, al- 
though in the three paragrphs above I have indulged in 
it somewhat. Tou will please take it for what it ia 
worth, and no more. The practice noticed in these re- 
marks I believe to be correct, however wild the theory 
may appear. 

In my next communication, I propose to notice:— 

1st. Braining and reclaiming swamps and wet land. 

2d. The fine orchards and their cultiVfeit^on. 

3d. Breeding and fattening swine. 

4th. The imported stock of the *' Massachusetts So- 
ciety for promoting Agriculture," which is-kept on thia 
farm, and their treatment ; with some reflections upon 
the subject. F. Holbbook. 

Brattleboroj Vt.j Jan. 28, 1848. 



Lands on the Canada Line.— £x-6ovemor Hill, 
of New Hampshire, speaking of a trip he made along 
the Canada line, between Lower Canada and Vermont 
and New Hampshire, thus expresse^s himself:^— ''I waa 
surprised at the extent and value of this whole country 
^for farming purposes. I believe the belt of country for 
'lOO miles south of 45th degree, and eastward of £ake 
Champlain, over Vermont and New Hampshire, through 
the whole extent of Maine to the Bay of Fundy and 
the sea, to be the most valuable tract of land in New 
England. The Canada townships, of ten miles square, 
farther north, are splendid. Stanstead may be taken 
as a sample. The best township of Vermont is said 
to be Derby, lying by the side of it. The cattle, and 
all the productions of these two towns are on a larger 
scale than we find down south.'' 

Impeovement 07 Land in Baxnstable. — Charlea 
Sears, of Yarmouth, paid in 1832, for his thirty acre 
farm, $350, then thought to be i^ full valne. Its total 
product then, was pasturage for two cows, and 25 bush- 
els grain. Now he pastures three cows, gets 10 tons 
of good hay, 200 bushels of grain, 100 bushels pota* , 
toes, &o. He has a cornfield of 4 acres, yielding 40 
bushels per acre. Most is sand, a amall part sand and 
peat— on a part of the latter, reclaimed, he cut the 
past season at the first mowing; at the rate of 4 tona 
of hay per acre. 
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8COTCB AUD AMERICAN PLOWS. 



Eds. Cm-TiVATOB — The annexed remarki 
vritlen Eome time Binoe, but itmq not thoaght bj tne 
(d snffitaeDt genoral interoBt to pabliih. Fouiblf joa 
Oftj judge olherwite. A« a practical oommenl, it may 
be well lo meolioD that I ha4 a qoarter of an acre 

5bwed at onr lut oattl* (how. with the plow in queition. 
'he work was well done, within the hoar, abont an 
incb deeper, and an inoh or two narrower than the re- 
lliiiBition. The plowman, however, reoelTsd nopre- 
niam, which 1 took to be an indication that the ribbed 
and angular fairows did not pleaie onr farmers aa 
veil aa the Setter and smootber appearance of the 
work done by oar Worcester and other plows. W. 

Ltnox, Ftbniary 14, 1648. 

Uan J of joiiT readers will hare been struck with the 
extreme beau^ end apparent completenesB of the Scotch 
allow, as accurately delineated in " Btephen'i Book of the 
Farnj" moreoTer they may have read sucht statements 
in regard to the perfection of English plowing as those 
made by Mr. Colman, who says, speaking of an Eng- 
lish plowing match — " I do not miutate when I say, 
that I do not believe there was a variation of an inch 
In the whole field, in the width or depth of the furrow, 
or a single crooked line, or even one solitary balk;'' 
and it may be interesting to them to know of some 
|iTactical use of these celebrated plows in this conntry. 
Ho donbl there may be many of them in the oonntry, 
but I have never seen anysave one imported by me, nor 
liave I saea any good accoont of them in oar agrioultn- 
ral Jonmals. I will, tberefore, proceed to relate my 
own experience, and speak of its comparative advan- 
tages and disadvantages irilh reference to oar Ameri- 
«IA plows. 




Fig- 30.— JiMriBW pi™. 

The accompanying sketches have been made in order 

to give, at a glance, the comparative proportions and 

<Ue of each kind of plow. Fig. 30 being the usual 

form of the American plow aa made by the best nia- 



onr plows are only abont eighteen iaofaes. The beam, 
on the contrary, is but littU longer than ours. Tba 
landside, from heel to point, is about six inches longer. 
Bad the mould board to the extremity of the ear is alw 





Fig. 31.— SoXii JfMi. 
kers; flg. 31, the Soolch Iron plow; llg. 32,lbe6cotch 
[dow, showing the underside, or portion that mns on 
the bottom of the furrow; and &g. 33, the correspond- 
ing portion of the American plow. 

It will be seen at onoe that these plows are con- 
•tracted and must work on ditferent prinoi^es ; and 
before speaking of the action of the two instruments, 
^ow me to show, in a few words, what are the prin- 
tfpat points of difference. 

1 . The Iron plow is longer in every part, but chiefly 
b ihe handles, which are more than five feet, knruon- 
l«i meomrf, in length from Hi- n.aU hoard, whilst 



Tig. St.— UmlsrtliU itf BitHh Pint. 
3. The wiug of the share, which is usually 10 in> 
ohes wide in the American plow, is not over 6 incbe* 
iu the Iron one. Consequently the latter does not ent 
the furrow much more than half off on the underude; 
but on the other hand it enoonaters fewer obetaoles 
likely to disturb its motion, and avoids the friction oc- 
casioned bj the cutting edge, both agunst its«]f, and 
against the landside. ~^ 



Fig. 33.- DUffwIf ^Jmtriam nm 

3. Owing lo the above pecdiarities, the plowuovea 
so steadily that the coulter may )*e let down to the bot- 
tom of the furrow, tbua cutting Ihe slice oompletely oC 
on the landside. In our plows the ooulter oannot usu- 
ally be let down without causing the plow to throw 

4. The elevated beam ol the Iron plow prevents all 
possibility of clogging. 

6. The American plow has much ir 
from the mould board and the landside 
is whole on both sid 
lessened weight i 

the increased friction where we plow 
over five inches. 

G. The Iron plow reals bH ita 
weight on a ^oe, say eighteen in- 
ches long by two and a half wide — 
the botlain of the mould-board doea 
not toneb the bottom of the furrow- 
In our plows the weight rests equally 
on the mould board aiid landside. 
tn a word, in the American |ilow the reversion !• 
effected by causing the farrow slice to pass over the 
smallest possible sar&ce of irouj and by keeping thta 
in view the extreme of ligbtuess is attained, sufficient 
strength, and the complete reversion of the farrow ia 
effected. The plow weighing perhaps ooe-ihird of the 
iron plow, turns the same breadth and depth of furrow 
with a lighter team. But tbese admissions being made, 
and they are large ones, the palm of perfect work in 
every respeet must be ooncetiM to -the admirable in- 
mt we are considering. By its tapering form it 
ibe ground with ease, and aove* with perfNt 



out away both 
le, whilst the other 
des. I believe the 
a made np tor ii 
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^tQttdinees, taking no notice of obstacles that would 
throw our short plow out of the ground. Its long and 
twisted monld- board raises the slice , pulverises it com- 
pletely, and leaves it in its plaoe, with absolute regu- 
larity. The plowman, by means of its long handles, 
makes it -move easily in a perfectly straight line, and 
the ''^work when done^ reserablee a ruffle just come 
from a crimping iron," as Mr. Colman describes it. 

Taking for granted a superiority which two years 
trial has convinced me of, the question arises in what 
cases can an American farmer be justified in meeting 
the expense of first ooet, say $90a$25, and of the addi- 
tional force required to move it< For although two 
liorses are in all cases sutfioient, yet in a tough sward 
they must be much more powerful animab than our 
farmers usually employ. I shouU say then, that where 
the common system prevails, of going through a rota- 
tation of corn and potatoes, grain and grass, with only 
two |}k>wing»> «iia those -only 4«6 inches deep, our 



farmers have, in the common plows, as effioaoioas aa 
instrument as can be contrived. But on the contrary, 
whenever an improved agriculture is introduced, roots 
grown extensively { wherever, in a word, first-Tate 
plowing is required, and thorough tillage, the Soottiah 
plow, or some analogous instrument, must be used. 

I have often thought whether some compromise 
might not be ejected, whereby we might combine the 
perifection of the one with the lightness of the other; 
but I have not felt satisfied that it can be done. The 
slender shape of the Scotch plow requires that there 
should be great strength, and consequently, weight of 
wrought iron about it. Its parts are already a£ipted 
to move with the least possible friction that will efieot 
the object ; and although one of our plows does not 
present more than half as much surface of iron to iIm 
furrow slice, it Is my belief that if it were loaded with 
the same weight of the other plow, it would be muoh 
heavier of draught. 



mAlfUMBft-THfin NATlJRfi AlfD ACTIOJf . 



The mhjed qf Jlvntirft, what they aret— what con- 
vtitute their active principles 7-^how they act in pro- 
moting vegetable growth? — as well as the best mode 
of preparing and multiplying themf is one that has 
been frequently discussed-^filied many pages in our 
agricultural jounial»— and occupied the attention of 
aome of the etroagest minds devoted to the study of 
agricultural science. These facts we may adduce as 
evidence that the right understanding of this subject is 
regarded as the foundation of all correct and profita- 
ble farming. Not only is this remark true when ap- 
plied to our day^— it was so two thousand years ago. 
We learn from Pliny that the Roman farmers decreed 
immortality to Sterculius for inventing manures, while 
they themselves devoted much of their attention to their 
preparation. To this end, the mVMral as well as the 
sinimal and vegetable kingdom were called into reqni- 
sitios. The directions left on reooh) for preparing 
their compost heap, selecting a shallow basin, and ad- 
vising to cover the top, when completed, with ivoif;* 
<Cnd krwichtt <^ treew toitk their foUugey convince us 
that they were aware the sun and the ^ain would dis- 
sipate their active principles. The value th^ placed 
upon human ordure, and the liquid excrements of ani- 
mals, the use of fish and other substances as manures, 
aatisfies us that they possessed much of the practical 
skill for which the Belgians of the present day have 
been so justly celebrated. 

When I oommenoed farming operations, I had given 
but little attentioB to the subject of manures, and re- 
garded it as of comparatively little moment: but as I 
progressed, it has risen in importance, nnti)|it is with 
ma tke absorbing sulject about which, although I have 
learned many things, I am more anxious to receive 
instroctioB than on any other topic connected with 
fanning. i 

Manures may be said to be the elements of fertility, 
oontainiag both the inorganic salts, and the organic 
elements of vegetable growth. In common language, 
they are the food qf plants. How plants take up and 
digest this (fXKi — ^first requiring it to be dissolved in 
water, that by their open mojiths at the termination of 
their roots they may drink it in— then conveying it in 
appropriate ehannehs up through the trunk and branoh- 
es^ to be elaborated in the leaf, where it appropriates 
to itself the elements that enter into its structure, and 
givo out to the atmosphere such as are not essential to 



its growth-^is the interesting study of the vegetable 
physiologist. On this department of the vegetable 
kingdon) it is not our purpose at present to remark- 
but rather to inquioe what are the elementary substan- 
ces that contribute most to the growth and fertility of 
plants t With these, wo must not fail to be familiar, 
if we would be wise in the adaptation of means to the 
end, by which only can we expect success in this inter- 
esting department of human labor. 

Chemistry teaches us that four elementary principlea 
enter into vegetfible structure, and hence are termed 
organic substances — they are CarbaUy Hydroggn^ Oxy* 
gen, and Nitrogen. The first three are fornished >by 
the atmosphere in sufficient quantity to meet the de- 
mand of the growing plant-^the remaining elementary 
principle. Nitrogen, that enters into every part of the 
vegetable structure, and hence may be regarded as es- 
sential to vegetable as it is to animal life ; while it ex- 
ists in the atmosphere, is not furnished in sufficient 
quantity for the perfection of vegetable growth. And 
if we would obtain vegetable products rich in nitro- 
genizcd principles, vre must surround the growing plant 
with animal or vegetable manures containing an addi- 
tional amount of these prhiciples. In illustration of 
this position, we And wild plants to contain less of ni- 
trogeniaed principles than cultivated ones — and as the 
value of all vegetable food for animals depends on the 
amount of these protein compounds, wild plants are 
decidedly less nutrioious. 

It would seem, then, that one of the great problems 
for the agriculturist to solve, is how to furnuh plants 
with the requisite supply of Nitrogen with the least 
expense? And the question, too, for the skilful far- 
mer is to learn in what substances he can find the most 
nitrogen, and how he can preserve it in the volatile 
form in which we find it in nature, to apply to the soil. 
The great number of .substances used as manures would 
seem to render this subject extensive and complex. 

In the suggestions I have to make, I shall endeavor 
to show that the amount of nutriment which each ma- 
nure can furnish to the support of vegetable life, will 
be in exact ratio to the nitrogen which it contains,^n 
other words, that manures are valuable to the farmer 
in proportion to the nitrogen which they contain, or 
have the power of forming nitfates. 

It has long been known by our practical farmers, 
that our most common manures possessed very difier- 
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ent fertilizing properties, tiz: the Cow, Horte and Hog 
mannre, and human excrements. On what does this 
difference depend? We learn from chemical analysis, 
that the quantity of saltg which they contain is very 
nearly the same in all, hence the inference is legiti- 
mate, that it does not depend on the salts— (or if the 
salts were the source of their fertilizing properties, 
they would, contrary to the experience of practical 
men, be of equal value to the agricult^^ist. And so 
of the humio acid, or genine^-for that is of equal qual- 
ity in the horse and human excrements ; but not so with 
the nitrogen, which exists in very different proportions. 

The experiments made by the Prussian authorities, 
to ascertain whether the contents of the sewers, in the 
cities of Berlin and Dresden, could be applied with 
profit to the barren lands in their vicinities, are replete 
with instruction. Those experiments w^re made and 
continued through a series of years. The result satis* 
factorily demonstrated, that if a soil in its natural con- 
dition, without manure, would yield a crop of three to 
one, for the seed sown, it would with cow dung yield 
seven, with horse dung ten, and with human excrement 
fourteen. While analysis shows that this, their rela- 
tive value, is just the relative proportion of nitrogen. 
Here then is science harmonizing with the experience 
of the practical farmer. While we can find science in 
the laboratory of the chemist, confirming, while it ex- 
^ plains the experience of the practical husbandman, we 
> are strengthened in following on in the pathway she 
would lead us. When science goes farther, ant^ sheds 
her light where all before was darkness,, we are re- 
joiced to follow reverently, if not confidingly, her teach- 
ings ; but when those teachings conflict with what ex- 
perience has demonstrated to be true, we should inter- 
rogate her farther before we venture to proceed. * 

Professor Johnston has told us, that the influence of 
amfmonia on vegetation appears to be of a very power- 
ful fcindci-it seems not only to promote the rapidity and 
luxuriance of vegetation, but to exert a powerful con- 
trol over the functions of vegetable life. And again he 
says, the important influence which ammonia exercises 
over the growth of plants, is only to be explained on 
the supposition that numerous transformations of or- 
ganic substancss are effected in the interior of livikig 
vegetables, or a re- arrangement of the elements of 
which ammonia consists. Ammonia is a compound of 
hydrogen and nitrogen — and out of every 100 parts by 
weight of ammonia, we have 824 of nitrogen. Ammo- 
nia is the form in which nitrogen is found in our ma- 
nures, and is evolved as the product of the decomposi- 
tion of animal and vegetable substances. If, then, 
this principle is the agent upon which fertility in the 
vegetable world mainly depends, as I have endeavored 
to show, we have a scale by which we may measure 
the relative value of manures, and by which our rules 
may be formed for the construction of our compost 
heaps, that will enable us to secure, with the least di- 
minution, their active principles. Our senses will al- 
ways discover to us the substances containing nitrogen 
from the tendency that characterises them to run into 
a state of putrefaction, and in the process of putrefac- 
tion to form alkalies; while other manures decay, with- 
out putrefying, and form acids instead of alkalies. 

In the list of substances, valuable as. manures, ar- 
ranged acctording to their relative value, taking such a 
scale for our guide, we place first on the list those sub- 
stances that have received the least care, and have 
been regarded by the generality of farmers as of the 
least praotical value — I refer to the liquid excrement 
of maa and animale. 

In the composition of human urine, there does not 
enter a single salt w^hich H not essentially an ingredi- 
ent in all plants ; its fertilizing property is found in 
the facty that ahuost all the nitrogen that makes its 



escape from the body, makes its .exit through the urine 
That amount, in a full grown man or animal, is equal 
to the amount of nitrogen contained in the food on 
which the body is daily fed-^and as nitrogen is the 
only substance that forms mutcle, and meets the dail^ 
muscular expenditure of every working man and aas 
mal, (unless there be other sources of assimilation than 
those now known to physiologists,) that amount is not 
inconsiderable. The urine of the horse is but little 
less valuable than that of man— and that of the cow 
but little less than the horse. When we consider with 
what^ease th^se may be saved by means of absorbing 
substances, that are within the reach of every farmer, 
how ean we justify their shameful waste ? . Repeated 
trials of their ose, have abundantly satisfied me, tliat 
the increased growth of the crop to which they haver 
been applied, hen abunVantly compensated for the Uule 
labor bestowed in their collection^ 

Next on the scale, accevding to their relative value, 
we have the excrements of our domestic fowls. Since 
their food consists mainly of nitrogenized substances, 
and as we have in all the feathered tribe, the liquid an4 
solid excrement combined, we may readily understand 
why to the prudent farmer, the poultry-yard renders 
such efficient aid in increasing his resources. AnalcH 
gous in its composition and value is guano — ^the excre* 
ment of the sea fowl. To those in the interior of the 
country, that have not at their command this r^h fer- 
tilizer, an admirable substitute is found in the Anag 
of the domestic fowl. In confirmation of the positioo 
that it is the nitrogen that contributes more than any 
of the salts to the value of guana^ we may remark, 
that analysis gives us in the best article from 8 to 9 
jper cent, of nitrogen, while in those that have disap« 
pointed the agriculturist in their use^ not more than H 
per cent, has been found. 

Next follow blood, and animal matter^-the carcases 
of our domestic animals — as horses, cow^s, hogs, sheep, 
dogs, and fish; with their coverings — ^the hides, 
hair, wool, feathers, hoofs, horns, and nails, &c. Sub- 
stances rich in nitrogen should be made to impart to 
beds of peat and loam, the ammonia thlit escapes dur- 
ing putrefaction, instead of ** wasting their sweetness 
on the desert air.'' And when they have done this, 
the wise farmer will see to it, that the bones that have 
constituted the frame work of the animals, be restored 
in some form to the soil, and thus be made to give back 
to it the phosphates that have beeii abstracted by the 
successive crops f bat it has yielded. 

Next follow the droppings of the domestic animals. 
The resources of the farmer will be much increased by 
composting the horse and yard manure with peat, with 
whidh the careful farmer will see that his yard is well 
supplied. By this process, not only are the gases 
which are evolved during^ fermentation secured by the 
peat, as an absorbent, but the mineral substances, and 
sahs which it contain^s, locked up as they are by super- 
abounding acids, are set free, and neutral salts are 
formed, by which the peat itself becomes almost as 
valuable to the farmer as the dung itself with which it 
ifl pomposted. 

Science and experience harmonise in their testimony 
that when compost heaps are made under sheds, their 
active principles are more certainly seeured, being 
saved from the wasting process of leaching under rains 
on the one hand, and evaporation under exposure to the 
burning sun on the other. 

Protection from the rains would seem to be necessary 
from the faet,that whatever there is in manure that 
contributes to vegetable growth, must be soluble in 
water, for plants take it up in no other condition than 
that of solution. And on the other hand, if there is a 
large quantity of vegetable matter in a dry state, to 
be composted, experience has taught xUf it should be 
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combined in some way with theliciuid excrement of the 
Ctfiimal, or else thro^wn into a oompost heap immedi- 

.ately after a rain, when it is saturated with water. 
For sach a requirement science farnishes us the follow- 
ing Solution :~ Ammonia, being a compound of hydro* 
g<n and nitrogen, water must be present in sufficient 
quantity to furiiish the hydrogen to unite with the ni- 

' trogeii> or instead of ammonia, we shall have cyanogen 
Ibrmed, which is «lso a compound of hydrogen and ni- 
trogen^ but the hydrogen is in a smaller quantity than 
what is requisite to form ammonia. 

Among the artKficia! manures, peat may be used with 
great benefit, either aloae, if exposed for a length of 
time to the ameliorating infloenees of the frost, rain, 
t>r atmosphere, or combined with the mineral manures, 
lime, pot-ash, or ashes. To the potato crop it may be 
tised uncombined with mineral manures, not only to the 
increase of the quantity, but manifestly to the improve- 
ment ^of the quality— -the abundant humus which it 
yields, eontribnting to increase tbe starch, upon which 
the mealiness of the potato, that we so much prise, 
depends. 

' The most satisfactory explanatioa of- the action of 
gypftum as a manure, is that given us by Liebig-— that 
it fixea the ammonia of the atmosphere for the benefit 
of the growing plant. 

Char coaly considered in itself, is one of the most in- 
destructible substances'—remaining unchanged, and 
apparently unchangeable in its form, for many years,* 
und yet, from the increased fertility of the soil to which 
it has been applied, remaining long after the action of 
all other mannrea with which we are acquainted has 
ceased, and all traces of them has disappeared, it evi- 
dently possesses an influence on vegetable life as yet 
unexplained, unless it be its power of absorbing am- 
monia, and holding it in readiness to be given up to the 
Rowing plant, at every successive rain. 

The im-portanee which we thus attach to the influ- 
ence and value of nitrogen in promoting vegetable 
growth, may, at the first glance, seem to war with the 
doctrine of special manures, as well as with the fact 
that a number of elementary inorganic subetanoes, 
must always be present in tbe soil in sensible quanti- 
ties; the absence of either one of which, without a 
doubt, will seriously affect vegetable growth. Such 
impression would seem tq^nd support in the fact, that 
where in a particular field or section of country, from 
the growing of one crop a succession of years, instead 
of a system of rotation of crops, there has been an ah> 
atraction of one of these elements, the use of some 
manure containing a large quantity of that particular 
aubstanee, ii^U restore at once fertility to the soil, as 
was the case with tbe gratt landa in Chethire^ in which 
the phosphates having been exhausted, hontiuei proved 
more valuable than any other manure, and so of lime 
in other sections. 

In such cases the action of the specific ingredient is 
only salutary, because in its use there is a restoration of 
a lacking element— the increased use of which instead 
, of being salutary, often proves prejudicial to tbe inter- 
est of the farmer. To this £act we owe the expres- 
sion, almost grown into a proverb, Jthat lime, ^' while 
it enriches the father, impoverishes the son." Not so 
with nitrogen, or its compound ammonia — the more 
liberal its use, the greater the yield, and the better the 
tilth the soil acquires. The admission of the necessity 
for the presence of all the elementary inorganic sub- 
stances in the soil, does not, in our judgment, at all 
invalidate the position which we have endeavored to 
austaiu, that the value of manures in oommon use, may 
be measured by the quantity of nitrogen which they 
contain, or their power of forming nitratea. 

jUban^, March, 1848. /, M, Ward. 



Facts and Opinleiu* 

COMDBNSSl) PROM BOOKS AND PAPXRS. 



Use of Qlah on Sandt Soils-— two Crops on 
THs SAME Land at once. — The report of the com- 
mittee on (arms lor the Hartford County Ag. Society, 
states that Mr, George Olmstead, of East Hartford, 
has grei^lly improved a piece of sandy land, which for- 
merly produced very scanty crops, by mixing with it 
earth of a clayey nature. He is confident it has well paid 
him for the expense. The same report states that Mr. 
Olmstead has practiced cultivating two crops on the 
same ground at the same time, with advantage: — 
He plants, on early soil, potatoes in rows four feet 
apart ; and after hoeing two or three times, he plants 
an early variety of corn between the rows. He be- 
lieves that by this mode his ground yields him a i^iflch 
greater profit than when planted with but one crop. 

Under-drainino. — B. F. Jewett, near Utica, lays 
two scantlings in the bottom of his ditches, 5 or 6 in- 
ohes apart, and covers them with a slab. In quick- 
sand, a slab should also be laid on the bottom. The 
ditch is. then filled with earth. 

Browse for Sheep.— ^Hemlock, pine, and spruce, 
are found good for sheep. In new or wooded countries, 
much hay may be saved by the use of browse ; and its 
succulence be useful and wholesome. 

To destroy Sorrel. — Manure well early; plow 
deep early ; harrbw well ; plant corn 3 or 4 feet each 
way 'y pass the cultivator through every ten days, till 
the middle of summer; then sow 12 lbs. of clover seed 
per acre, and pass the cultivator again. Clover will 
take the place of the sorrel. 

Use of Railroads to Farmers. — ^Three thousand 
six hundred gallons of milk, daily average, were taken 
over the Fitchburgh railroad to the Boston market, the 
past season. In consequence of the increase of this 
business, a special milk train is to be run every night, 
after the commencement of the coming season. 

Sheep killed bt Dogs. — N. Sawyer writes in the 
Ohio Cultivator, that over 300 sheep have been killed 
by dogs on his farm since March last. More or less 
are killed every week. They are caught by the throat, 
a hole is torn into the sixle, and a part of the ham eaten 
oflf. The dogs never again return to the same sheep, 
but attack fresh ones. A part of the sheep on this 
farm are of great excellence and value, and have been 
brought over 1,000 miles. Is not the great State of 
Ohio, with its government, strong enough to protect 
the property of its citizens from such losses? 

Rapid Growth. — It is stated in the Germantown 
(Ohio) Gazette, that there is, near 'that place, a vnllow ' 
tree, only about 20 years old, which is lOj^ feet in cir- 
cumference, (3 feet 4 inches in diameter) 64feethigh| 
and 64 feet broad. 

Ohio Swine. — The Ohio Cultivator gives the num- 
ber of hogs in each county in the State, according to 
census, for 1$46 and 1847. In every one of the 83 
counties the number has increased, except in two, viz: 
Champaign and Lawrence. In 1846, there were 1,- 
405,621. In 1847, there were 1,751,318. 

Prices of Farms. — The Village Reoord, published 
at West Chester, Pa., gives a statement of the sale of 
13 farms in that vicinity; by which it appears that the 
prices varied frotai $33 to $87 per acre, and that the 
average price for the whole was about $58 per acre. 

Cob Stove Wood. — P. Parks, of Victor, N. T., 
states an interesting experiment in using cobs for fuel. 
Half his last year's fuel was cobs, from a few acres of 
corn. They burn quickly, and make a hot fire; an air- 
tight stove is best. A light tin shovel must be pro* 
vided. Their ashes would doubtless be good for next 
crop. 
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* 

Editors or the CrLTivAToa— The dztensiye cir- 
OHlation ot your well known paper, induces me, a w^ 
tern man, to offer a communication which I hope will 
contain information of some value to those wool- grow* 
ers in the east who may think of emigrating fto the 
west, with a view ot following the same occupation to 
greater advantage. 

The great extent of the , west, its yarious climates, 
the different age of its innumerable settlements, the 
presence of destructive animals, and their extermina- 
tion at certain points, are all circumstances that may 
favorably or unfavorably influence the efforts of ti]^new 
settler. The descriptions of new countries are, for the 
most part^ of too general a nature. They speak of the 
salubrity of the climate, the fertility of the soil, woods, 
prairies and rivers, and the whole is but an outline of 
a grand picture. There is a great want in these com- 
munications of that procibe information required by men 
of business. Many emigrants have been disappointed 
for want of accurate information of the circumstances 
of the country, as bearing on their particular occupa- 
tion. The failures frequently complained of, need not 
have occurred had the emigrants adapted themselves to 
the proper localities. To wool-grower*, a correct 
knowledge of the very spot to which they intend re- 
moving, is all important, and absolutely necessary to 
secure them from many risks. But experience alone 
can point them out. 

I have resided in this immediate neighborhood for 
twenty-nine years, and during the whole of that time 
have been a flock- master, owning from three hundred 
to eight hundred sheep. For twenty-five years of that 
time the great drawback to the pleasure and the profit 
of sheep-keeping, was the presence of the wolf. The 
injury did not only incur from the numbers of the ani- 
mals destroyed, and they were very great; but from the 
necessity of keeping the sheep safely penned at night, 
summer as well as winter. This practice was highly in* 
jurious to the condition of sheep and lambs, aswelVas to 
the grow^th of wool and weight of fleece. But so lofig as 
the wolf existed in the country, there was no remedy. 
The wolf has left this part of the country for the past 
three years. The first year it was conjectural, for no 
one dared to leave his flock abroad. But for the last 
three years my flock, and other smaller flocks^ have 
laid out safely in the prairie range from April to No- 
vember, night and day. This circumstance forms a 
new era in bheep hu&bandry here, and opens a new field 
for capital and enterprise in that branch of business. 
Those who are conversant with sheep will allow, that 
every sheep suflered to repose in its own pasture, night 
and day, will pay its owner half a dollar a head more 
than one that is penned at night, especially where sum- 
mers are long and warm as they are here. 

The part of the country of which I am speaking, is 
in Edwards County, Illinois, a little south of Albion, 
tlie county town, in latitude 39. The easiest route to 
it from the east, is to descend the Ohio to Mt. Vernon,;' 
Indiana, thence to Harmony, 16 miles — from Harmony 
to Albion, 20. If Wabash boats are running, a pas- 
sage may be taken at Cincinnati on one of them as far 
as Grayville on the Wabash, which is ten miles from 
Albion. The prairies of which I speak, lie between the 
Great and Little Wabash — 10 miles from each, at an 
elevation of one hundred and $ixty feet from both. 
Drained by these two rivers, the prairies between them 
are rolling^ high^^ and dry. The soil is fertile, and 
takes grass well. The winters are short; and gene- 



rally mild . Where there is an almndaDce of tame grassf 
sheep wUl get their living without much fodder, all 
through the winter. The cold weather that o6eMion« 
ally occurs in December, January and February, com«9 
in short paroxysms, with long apeilt of intervening mild 
weather. Snow seldom lies more than three or four 
days together. A fall of six inches is a deep snow with 
us. Shelter is quite necessary for all donestio animals; 
for they, like man, feel more sensibly the cold spells of' 
weather in our mild winters, than those inured to thc^ 
severe and steady cold of a mwe aorthem winter. 

The improvements made by the emigrsnt wHl be or 
a permanent or temporary natore, acevrding to hi» 
capital and ultimate views. A shed with dap-board 
roof and faggot back, is all that is neeesscury for the 
sheep. A house of any description may be erected, 
from a snug log cabin to a mansion of brick, frame or 
stone. Abundance of raaleriats being at hand, and 
workmen ready to erect them, T^e price of land is 
quite msderate. Choice situations for sheep-keeping^ 
may be found at from four to sit dollars per acre. B/ 
choice situations, I mean those elevated and rolling sit- 
uations in the clear prairie, that require no previous 
expenses but the fencing, to their immediate cultiva- 
tion. A few grubs and bas^l bushels, entail an ex- 
pense of five dollars per acre, and heavy timber ten. 
The prairies are of n^oderate size, bounded by wood-^ 
lands, and interspersed with clumps of full grown oaks, 
affording an agree<|ble shade to sheep and cattle, whiob 
is essential to their comfort and condition daring the 
summer months. 

The facilities we have of steamboat navigation, aU 
low us to deliver our wool into any eastern manufactory^ 
at an expense not exceeding two and a half cents per 
pound. 

Nothing can exceed the beauty of the ' park scenery 
of this country, its fertility, and genertilly inviting as- 
pect. Neither roust the emigrant think that he is leav- 
ing civilization and the comforts of life by coming here 
The artificers of iron and wood are numerous and skil- 
ful in our small towns, making .every tool and imple- 
ment that the farmer needs? Well stocked stores sup- 
ply our household wjants. Churehes and schools ai^9 
well established. The whole United States cannot 
show a more peaeeable, industrious, and contented |^p- 
ulation. 

In the neighboring l^tate of Indiana, common sheep 
may be bought for 75 cents or $1 per head. In this 
Vicinity superior sheep of the finest wool, are fironi 
five to twenty dollars individually. But the chief ob- 
ject of this extended communication, was to give notice 
to my brother shepherds of the absence of the iVolf, 
a circumstance in itself that may give success, when 
his presence would assuredly entail a loss, or perhaps 
inflict a failure. 

The astronomer who patiently watches a plane in 
the heavens for a quarter of* century, records per- 
haps the disappearance of a well known star, or the 
discovery of a new one. It is by recording these sim- 
ple facts that the science of astronomy has so astonish- 
ingly and steadily advanced. If farmers wonld follow 
this safe example, and give fact$ instead of theories, 
agriculture would make a more steady advance, and 
the recorded communications of its journals would be 
received with greater reliance. GxonoE Flowjeb. 

Park House, near Jilbion, Edwards Co., III., JmH, 
24, 1848. 
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Diseases ef Animals, &e< 



Disease in Swine. 



I wish to inquire throagh the ColtiTator^ in regard 
to a disease in swine from whioh I have sufiered Toss. 
Ih September last, I noticed that one of a litter of ten 
pigs, which had been farrowed in March, (and which 
were of good size^wonld weigh from 150 to 200 lbs. 
each,) was attacked with what is called the thumps or 
heaves. In about 24 hours it died. In a few days 
another was attacked, and soon died, and they thus 
went oflT, one by one, till I lost nine oat of the ten. I 
kept for my store hogs about a dozen pigs that came 
in September; and they are going in the same way. 
They die at the rate of about one a week. They never 
live more than 24 hours after I discover the first symp- 
toms of the disease. As soon as one appears to be 
affected, I take it away from the rest. I have given 
aolphur and eyerytfaing I could hear of that would be 
likely to help them, but all to no purpose. Petbs S. 
Hicks, near Wilmington, Delawar9, 

The disease in swine called " thumps," we hate no 
knowledge of, though we may' have met with it under 
some other name. In the 8ch volume of the Cultiva- 
tor, page 32,it is stated that Br. Shelby, of Tennessee, 
had used calomel for this disease with some success ; 
but the quantity given, or the manner of administering 
it, is not given. We invite the suggestions of those 
who have any knowledge of the disease and its cure. 



Hoaf-«ll9 or «« PmI in tha Faot.*» 

This is a disease which affects the feet of cattle in 
a similar manner to what the feet of sheep are affected 
hf the "fi)ot-rot." Some have supposed that the 
<diseases are in fact identical ; but attempts have 
been made to innooulate cattle with the virus from 
sheep having the foot-rot, which failed; and this has led 
te the conclusion that the two diseases are confined to 
the species of animal in, which they appear. 

Hoof-ail, like foot-rot, though it may originate spoo* 
taaeously, or from accident, is, when once induced, be- 
lieved to be contagious, and hence, when an animal is 
disoevered to be slfeoted, it should be kept by itself till 
the danger of oonununicating the disease is passed. 

The first indication of hoof-s^l, is a soreness and 
lameness in whichever foot is attacked. If no remedy 
t« applied, the disease progresses rapidly — there is more 
or less swelling immediately above the hoof and about 
the pastern joint, aoeompanied frequently by great 
Iteat and high inflammation. The hoof soon separates 
Irott the skin on the inside, between the claws, and 
in aggravated cases the hoof sometimes cleaves ofi*. 
The disease appears to occasion the animal great pain 
through its whale cmixse. 

The first thing to be done towards onre, should be 
to cleanse the foot thoroughly by washing in strong 
soap-suds^ or a lye of wood-ashes. Exaaiine the in- 
side of the claws, and if there is any appearance of 
peat-up matter, pare away the hoof so as to admit a 
free discharge. Apply a solution of blue vitrei where- 
ever the disease is nanifested, and this wash may be 
repeated with advantage onoe or twice a day, till the 
disease is evidently subdued. «A pledget of tow, sato- 
rated with tar, and bound in between the daws, has 
been found useful in healing the foot after the other 
applieations have been used. 

ToVATT recommends bleeding in the coronet, (the 
junction of the hoof with the skin,) where there is 
mnch swelling and inflammation. The animal should be 
kept in a dry place ; a comfortable stall or shed is the 
best situation. 



Domestic Ecoaomy, Recipes, dk^. 

Preserving Meat Fresh. 

It may be of some benefit to a portion of your pat- 
rons to know how a few citizens in this section have 
managed, this warm changeable wintei*, to preserve 
their beef, pork, poultry, and other fresh meat, for some 
time in good condition. 

One successful method has been practiced by plac- 
ing one> ccuk within another, packing straw between 
the two, on the bottom and around the sifle^s. The 
meat was frozen, and packed in straw within the 
inner cask, secured well at the top from air during the 
warm weather. » ^ 

Col. Smith, of Bristol, slaughtered a large number 
of fat weatherS; which he jlesigned to market in the 
carcass ; but the warm spell of weather in the month 
of November, which was so destructive to fresh meat 
in this region, caused him to boil them up for their tal- 
low only. The next cold turn, he dressed off* about 
300 of poultry — a sudden change soon after was threat- 
ning them with a sweat ; but having at hand an abun- 
dance of fresh sheep^ pelts, he concluded, by way of 
experiment, to try their virtues upon his fowls, and ac- 
cordingly spread a layer upon a floor 6 or 6 deep -, then 
after stabking his poultry upon them, covered thenuirell 
over with the same in so nice a manner as to keep out 
the warm air through several severe thaws, before he 
was blessed with snow enough to sleigh them into a 
northern market, where they in due time arrived in 
good oondition. Had he known previous this method 
of saving his meat fresh, it would have told him doUarSi^ 
by thus keeping his fat mutton. S. W. Jewstt. 

Fins Pickled Cabsaob. — ^Aa exchange paper gives 
the following directions for making this excellent and 
wholesome relish:— Shred red and white cabbage, spread 
it in layers in a stone jar, with salt over each layer. 
Put two spoonsful of whole black pepper, and the saoia 
quantity oX allspice^ cloves and cinnamon^ in a bag>ajid 
scald them in two quarts of vinegar, and pour tfa^ vin* 
egar over the cabbage, and oover it tight. Use it two* 
days after. 

PfTMPKiv Birma.-^Boil a barrel of sweet cider 
down one-third, then add gradually two bushels of 
small cut pieces of pumpkins,' stirring all the while, 
until boiled to about 12 gallons. Just before taking off*, 
add half a pint of ground cinnamon, and such other 
spices as may be agreeable. Fine, where apples are 
scarce, and said to be excellent for king oreountrymaui 
the latter deserving it best. 

Sweet A^ple Pudding. — Superb, cheapest, and 
best, proved by repeated trial: 1 pint scalded milk, | 
pint Indian meal, teaspoon of salt, an equal bulk or 
more of sweet apples cut small — baked at least three 
hours. 

PxESEaviNO Apples. — '' Lock thedi up in a dry eel 
lar, and hide the key," says a cotemporary. 

To TOAST Cheese. Very fin€. Slice it into a 
saucepan, with a little butter and cream. Simmer 
mrj gently till quite dissolved. Remove it from the 
fire, let it cool a little, add some yolk of egg, well 
beaten ; make it into cakes, brown it before the fire, 
and eat warm. 

PaBSESvivo Hams. — A canvass cover for each ham, 
well whitewashed, is an infallible protection of hams 
against flies. They may also be well kept in dry saw- 
dust. 

Whitewash roa Fehces.— One ounce white vitrei, 
(sulphate of zinc) 3 ounces of common salt, to every 
3 or 4 lbs. of good fresh lime, it is said, render it very 
durable, exposed to the weather. 
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Tka Bhrabberr oad Flowet Gudn, 

Nearly nil tbe flower gardeni of ths eotmtryarelud 
dot in gMmBtrieal Iiqp<; a itrls, it a tmamnch better 
•dmpted to tba •mftll pieco of groaiid aJlotted to flow- 
on, than to tba larger lajidscape garden compeaed of 
treei, lawu, and iheeti of water. Witb a wisb bow- 
erar, to encourage a more graceTnt, pleaaieg, and piO' 
toreaqae node of laying ont even the enslt Bower gtr- 
dan ID onnnczion with the ihrnbbery, we hare girea 
the aboTe plan, wfaich nearir explain! ItMlf. It is 
merely neoeaaary to remark, that the boandary of the 
groiudi ia gompoaed ohieSy of Ireet and ibrubi, 
the more central portion beinif devoted to fiowera. 
Tba latter ii a very imooth and cloaely (haven green, 
around which the walk pane*, the bed> being cnt 
into tbe turf and raiaed gMroely above the anrraoe. 
Uoat of them are simple oirolea or elllpMi, the ihape 
of whioh ii eaaily preaerred ; bat a few are of lb 

beaqne, or the more oomplex geometric forai. 

Utter are only introdnoed at iboae points in front of the 

, dwelling, and of tba green bonae (or ffrape house) 
die right, and tbe circolar leat at tbe left. 

Tba ipace thn* ooonpied may be from a qaarter of 
ut acre to two acrei. IT laid oat and planted with skill, 
it will preaent an infinitely more pleasing appearance, 
and variety of aspect, than tbe geometrio garden. 
It entirely removei that moat disagreeable feelisK of 
oonstraint, with which one feels bis mind fettered, when 
trying to draw pleasure and baanty from straight lines 
and stiff Qorvea, Bat no one shoald think for a mo- 
ment of attempting this mode, anleis he oan mow the 
aoifaoe of tbe lawn, once a week, and keep the walk 
as smooth and bard aa a floor, besides preserving the , 
abnibbery and flower beds in tba best order. Leas la' 
bor, however, is required to keep snob a flower garden 
aa this qf a givn liit, than one of any other arrange- 
ment. Cerlainly we derive a greet deal more of gen- 
uine beanty frem the work of oar hands, by the adop- 
tion of this than by the old-fasfaioDed style. 

To give proper directions for executing snch a plan, 
to one who has not looked into the subject, wonld re- 
qnire a Dreater number of ps)fes than wc have already 
written Tinea j we must therefore lean this part of the 
subject, for the purpose chiefly designed st comn 

.■WBt, of giving • short list of aome of tha best 






mental hardy ahraha a>d floweriag plaats, 1 

aaleotioB of tboaa who, at the preieni seaai 

about commenoing small ornamental plaa 

ginning flrst witb ahrubs, in tbe order of theii aeatoa 

of flowering: 

Bablt Sfbuio Flowui>o. 

De^knt wuttritm <pink meoereon) is eoooed witb 
a dense profosion of pink-lilac, flowers almoat aa boo* 
as tbe frost leaves the ground. Berries poisonous. 

Cydenia japvnUa, Japan qninca, is a shrub of alow 
growth, bnt when Ibveral years old and full of its dac- 
zling red flowers, it presents a mass of great bnHiancy, 
and there is nothing at this season to (apply its place. 

Jmngdalv* nana, dwarf doable flowering almond, 
densely covered with pink flowers, resembling masawt 
of miniature roaas. 

Riba atn-eusi, Missouri emrant, ydlaw flowers of 
moderate beanty, but delightfully fragrant. 

SAepJktrdiaargentea, Bnflalobeny, flowera early, bat 
iu ohief beauty i* the autumn, when loaded with red 

Lat* SpaiHS FLowKBina. 

AOfi MngKin«Bm, scarlet enrraat, needs some {n^k 
leetion in winter — itadense masaea of flne red flowers 
render it very showy. A new double variety, is atill 
finer. 

JEjrJosfnM tartacKtm, tartariaa honeyaookje, flow- 
en varying from white to pink, thickly sprinkled among 
iu small glossy leaves, are uneioelled in beauty. A 
striped variety is exceedingly delicate 2nd Bne. 

PkSadelpktu grandijhnu, with its large clear white 
flowers, is more showy than P. eoronartai tsyrmgo> 
wbicb however excels it in fragrance. 

Haltiia tdrapttra, silver bell tree, handsome pen- 
dant white flowers. 

Spiraa h)/jitnc^i>Ha, flowen while, small, abim- 
dant — pretty. 

fnrta japonic a, Japan gh)be-llower, flowen doubler 
yellow— often oontinoes flowering till late autumn. 

Btrhtru vuigarii — harborry — yellow flowenin hand- 
some racemes, with showy rod berries in aaCnma. 

Calycanthtuftaridtt, sweet seemed shrub, flowers 
blackish purple, vaiaed for their great fragrance. 

Sabinia hupida, rose aoacia, large, haDdlome rose 
Sowers — succeeds best in light soils. 

Syringe tulgarit, common lilac, purple, red, and 
white. S. ekintntit, Siberian lilac, is of lighter sod 
more graceful growth, and when large, presents k 
splendid appearanoe. 

CHoRonlAiM virginita, white finnge tree. 
Eabli Suhhex FLowEBina. 

FUmnitm opulat, snowball, well known for the splen- 
dor of its large balls of brilliant while flowers. ' 

'Shut cetinti, purple fringe tree, becoming remarka- 
ble towards autumn for tbe feathery inveetment of it* 
large panicles, resemblii^ elands of purple mist among 
the foilage. Singular and much adsoired. 

Cytisat lafrarawa, eommon laburnom or golden ohaia; 
its pendant Facemes of flne yellow flowen give it » 
very elegant appearanoe. 

Sj/ng)hoTia racnaoia, snowberry, well known for ita 
pure-white berries in aatnn^n. 

[Daring this pari of the season, roses make a moat 
brilliant display. Among the thousand varieties named 
in oataiogues, even a select list would be too long for 
this article; but the oulturist may content himself, iT 
he can procore as flne ones as the Qvttn of tlit PraU 
ritt, Baltiaon B*ll*, and old and new Crinuon Joiir< 
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9alt»j for training ; the Persian Yellow and Scarlet 
JiuHriaTiy for early flowering smair roses; La Reim^ 
Madame Laffay^ and Marquue Boceella, among hybrid 
perpetuals; which flo^irer till winter, and are quite har- 
dy; George thefourthj Bonne Geneveivef and Brenntu, 
t)f hybrid China roses; and Souvenir di Jfo/mai^on, 
among Bourbons, and Madame Hardy, among white 
roses.] 

Lats Summer FhowzunTa. 

Hibiicus gyriactie (althea) single and semi-donble, 
white, shaded with purple; the double varieties have 
less beauty of form. 

Magnolia glaueaf large handsome white flowers, of 
rich appearance. 

JEscului maeroitaehyaj dwarf horse-ehestnut, flow- 
ers in large showy spikes of clear white. 

Spiraa tomenioeaf flowers in reddish purple dense 
terminal racemes. 

Everblooming rosee form the most Interesting and 
tshowy display f^em this time till late autumn. 

Climbers. — Some of the most interesting are, the 
^ Bignonia radicant, trumpet flower, with its dark rich, 
trumpet-shaped corols ; Bignonia grand\floraf with very 
large rich orange flowers, sometimes in magnificent 
racemes a foot long, — slightly tender; Jiristolochia 
tomentotaf and Jt. riphOf handsome, delicate twiners, 
with singular pipe-shaped, but not showy flowers^ 
ClenuUia virginica, or native clematis, flowers in fine 
' white clusters ; Mragene nmericana, flowering early; 
purple; Periploea grtna, with« dense growth of fine 
glossy foilage; Jimpelopsii hederaceaj often covering 
the' entire trunks of large forest trees, reddening to a 
brilliant scarlet in autumn; and several species of 
L^nicera or twining honeysuckle. 

Herbaceous Perennials. 

i^Jivfrage eeawn of Flowering at Mbany and Roeheeter.) 

Flowering karlt fart of 4 mo. — (April.) 

The fnow-^rop, crociu, winter aconite, Pmntey, Sibe- 
rian tqvUl and Poreian Iris, are the earliest spring flow- 
-ersin open ground. The last is a plant of great beauty 
and fragrance. The Erytheoniumden9-caniB of Europe, 
is a beautiful reddish purple flower, and one of the 
' earliest, appearing before either of the American spe- 
cies. The Siberian Squill is a small but very graceful 
plant, with fine brilliant deep blue flowers. 
1^ 'The Hepatica triloba, with its various shades of 
pink and purple, and with pure white; and the Clay- 
tonia virginica, with its beautiful pink striped flowers, 
' ■'—are both common natives of our woods, and are 
among the earliest when transferred to the garden. ^ 

The many varieties of Primula verit (cowslip, &6.) 
presenting yellow., orange, red, lilac, and purple, with 
their various shades; and wi^ flowers single and dou- 
1>le, from half an inch te an inch and a half ia diame- 
ter, — are among the finest ornaments of early spring. 
The -hyacfnih is well known for its beauty, fva- 
^ance, and endless varieties. 

Flowering latter part ot 4 Mo. 

Our native woods furnish several fine early flowers ; 
«mong them, Sanguinaria caTiadeneie (bloodroot) and 
Jlnemone thaiietroidet, both with white flowers ; Cory- 
dalig eutularia, of dedicate growth and white recemes ; 
Erythronium laneeolaium,* yellow, and Pvlmonaria 
virginica, pale liquid Mae, both elegant plants; while 
the minute Houttonia earula and H, cilitlata, though 
natives, are of rarer oeourrence. Phlox reptane is a 
fine purple-red flower. The several species and varie- 
ties of Narciieu*, are a showy family of plants. The 
crown imperial <Fritil}aria imperialis) is a stately and 
handsome, but not brilliant flower, and F, mdeagris^ 

• Th» fine earty flpwer, ■ometimea called *' dogtooth vi4j0t," is 
«v)dentl7 the plant described in Bryant's ** YeUow Ft'ofet,"— there 
is, however, no more proprieiy in dropping the flrst pert of the 
joame, and calling it simply a violet, than to call a certain bird, 
Imown as a $Umoiut (plural tit-micet) a tnotut, • | 



is less showy, but singular. But the tulipe, with their 
numerous shades of nearly all colors, variously inter- 
mingled and variegated, with nearly unsurpassed bril- 
liancy and gaiety, eclipse all other flowers at this 
season. 

Early fart of 5 MO.^-(IiiAT.) 

AqaUegea car^adcntie (native columbine) with flow- 
ers of combined yellow and red-orange, is brilliant and 
elegant. Phlox dif^aricaJta, from the woodtf, with 
white variously shaded with blue and purple, is a hand- 
some flower. Phlox subulata, moss pink, is extreme* 
ly showy in masses, covering whole square yards with 
aii unbroken mass of flowers. Phlox eetacea, is a 
more delicate and less rapid grower, but nearly as 
showy ; and a variety of the latter, with flowers of showy 
whiteness, though slightly tender, is a desirable plant. 
The auricula, flourishing only when shaded, is remark- 
able for its clear rieh hues of yellow, red, and purple. 
Among other plants flowering at this season, are, 2>o- 
decaiheon meadia, reddish purple. and white, an ele- 
gant plant ; Delphinium tricome, a fine early blue lark- 
spur; ConvcUlaria majalit, lily of the valley, with pretty 
white flowers; Polemonium caruleum, blue; Silene 
penmyhaniea, red; Corydalit glauca, purple and yel- 
low; Veronica epicata, blue. . 

Latter part of 5 mo. 

TrilUmn grandijlorum, white ; Veronica • gentianou 
dee, blue; Geranium eangvineum, red; Trolliue ewrO' 
peue, yellow; Phlox ovata, rose; Paonia tenuifolia, 
dark crimson,— are aH fine though not splendid plants. 
Some double varieties of Jiquilegea vulgarie, or garden 
eoluQQbine, are very rich and fine. The genus Irie, 
with its many showy species of blue, purple, yellow, 
variegated, motded, and white, forms a very oonspion- 
ous group. But the most splendid flowers are the 
Pmonias-— among the finest of which are the Pctonia 
albifiora, with its varieties,— Ff^tt/nt, pale pink 
beooming white, in large globular double flowers five 
to six inehes in diameter,— Humei, dark rose, large 
and densely double,*-«.nd Fragrane, red, not so large, 
but very fragrant; P« Pottsii, with flowers of dark rich 
velvet crimson; P. Reevesii, splendid double rose ; and 
the rose and ptnk« varieties of P. officinalie* These 
are all perfeetly hardy, and of very, easy culture, the 
double flowers usually varying from four to six inches 
in diameter. 

Earlt Sumker Flowers. 

Among those which are decidedly of the flrst class 
for ornament, are the following: — Dictamnue fraxi' 
nella, with its white and purple varieties ; Phlox ma- 
culata, fine red; Spirma aruncue, with large feathery 
plumes, and S.filipendula, smaller and of clearer color 
— both white; Clematit erecta, from two to four feet 
high, a mass of white bloom; Gladiolus communie, red- 
purple; Campanula pereicifolia, blue and white, the 
double white variety truly splendid; C. grandifiora, 
vrith large, blue, rich flowers, and elegant growth; 
Digitalie purpurea (fox glove) richly dotted pi^rple, 
and white; Lythrum talicaria, and L, virgatum, pur- 
ple; Orchis fimbriatay with beautiful fringed purple 
spikes, native; and Papaver orient ale and P. bractea-- 
turn, oriental and Cauoassian poppies. Papaver ^nudi- 
caule, a biennial, is one of thefinest clear rich yellow 
flowers. 

MlD-StnfHER. 

The duration of the earliest flowers of spring, is of 
but few days at fartherest; but as we advance in the 
season, the period of each plant is greatly prolonged, 
many in summer and autumn continuing for several 
weeks. Hence a fewer number is required to maintain 
a continued bloom. 

Seme of the finest flowers of. mi^'Summer are the 
following:— 

Spiraa ulmaria^ pure white; and 8. lobata, pink- 
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purple^ flowers in the richest fringed or feathery, 
masses. 

Lilium canadesue^ doll orange/ but very elegant in 
form, and X. candidum, common white lilj. 

Ckelont barbataj red* orange. 

CcUenanche cartdtaf blue. 
> SpigeliaTnarilandic a, red. 

Monarda didymOf scarlet. * 

Phlox panictUata, light red. 

Nuttalia digUatay purple. 

Liatris spieata, and X. »cario$aj purple. 

Lathyrut latifoliut, (perennial pea,) pUrple. 

Yucca Jlaceidaf white. A rich, elegant, and showy 
plant. ^ 

Campanula carpatiea, blue. 

Latb Summer Akd Eablt AmvMix. 

Many' of the preceding, continue flowering into au- 
tumn. The following may be named in addition.*— 
Dracocephalum virginianumf red-parjrfe $ Castia eha- 
machritta, and C. marilandicaj yellow; Lilium iigri- 
num, (tiger lily,) red-orange; HibiscuM ptUuatrit , wid 
H. earolinentef rose-red; Oentiana iaponeria, blue, 
and G. crinita, light ^lue; Jitter nava'arigl^, purple. 

Dahliai form Sie most splendid autumnal show of 
herbaceous perennials, but as is well known, are ten- 
der and often difficult to winter. 

Annxtals constitute a Tory fine department of late 
summer and autumn flowers, immediately following the 
season of herbaceous perennials. They need, as every 
one knows, yearly renewing by seed, and hence many 
neglect them on aceount of the care of sowing and 
seed-saving. Among the finest annual flowers are the 
following: — China jitier, many varieties ; Yellow and 
purple Sultans; Cypress vine; Globe Amaranth j 
Balsams; African Hilnsens; Nasturtium; Scarlet Portu- 
lacca, Druxnmond's Phlox; Petunias, of several colors; 
Two-oolored Gollinsia ; Dwarf Convolvulus ; Mexican 
Ageratum; Three-eolored Gillia; Dwarf Larkspur ; 
Golden Coreopsis ; Sho^ Calendrina ; Scarlet Cacalia ; 
French Marigold; and Dwarf Lupin. 

Tender and greenhouse plants afibrd many valnable 
additions to sunmier and autumn flowers. Many in- 
teresting additions might also be made to the preced- 
ing lists, did space permit; but our object at present is 
to furnish only a select and limited oolleotton, to assist 
those but partially acquainted with them, and who vrish 
to cultivate but comparatively few. 



Abstract of Remarks on Yarioas PearSf 

SXSCItlBX]) IN THX FIBST VOL. OF THE HORTlCULTinUST. 

{Coniinutd from jngt 87.) 

Flxmisb Bjbavtt— <lheever Newhall (416) recom- 
mends this pear for strong rich soils. J. J. Thomas 
(480) says it is '' a large, fair and productive variety, 
and though not of first rate flavor, proves worthy of 
•ultivation." First of November. 

FoKDANTS d'Automns — Mr. Ives of Salem, Mass., 
(279) says '* that no autunm pear surpasses the Fon- 
dante d'Automne," Mr. Downing observes, "we 
have always found this variety truly delicious.^' Last 
of September. 

Glout Morchaux — M. P. Wilder (21) says of this: 
'' It is truly an excellent, rich, sugary pear. The tree 
is hardy, a great and constant bearer; but it requires, 
like most pears, good cultivation. Few varieties suc- 
oeed so well on the quince as the Glout Morceaux; a 
tree of whioh in my own ground, annually produces a 
barrel of large perfect fruit." Otis Johnson (146) 
says the Glout Morceaux does not succeed well in his 
golrden at Lynn, Mass. His trees ot this sort are on 
** quince stocks — of good size, and all quite thrMty. 
The firoit sets plentifully, but blights and falls at an 



early stage, and this is the only variety under ray enlti- 
vation that blights .'' Downing (146) remarks, that 
though highly valnable elsewhere, it may prove to» 
delicate to be worthy of cultivation quite so near the 
sea, even on quince stocks. Cheever Newhall (4i5>' 
recommends the Glout Morceaux for strong, ri^h soila. 
December. 

UsATHcoT — ^Downing (241) makes this one of a 
seleet list of twelve Cheever Newhall (415) consid- 
ers it one of the best. Downing (417) thinks this pear 
has not been rated as highly as it deserves to be, and 
states that Col. Wilder, after several years trial, con* 
sidered it nearly, if not quite equal, to the White Doy* 
enn6. '* When wo add to this that the tree is thriftj, 
and a good and regular bearer, that the fruit does not 
crack or blight, we cannot bat consider the Heathoot 
worthy of being adopted into a select list of fruits, of 
the first quality, for orchard and market cultivation." 
Middle and last of September. 

Jar6onsuj( — Cheever Newhall (415) eoasiders this 
and the Madeleine the best quite early pears, whioh, 
however, he says cannoit '< be classed as ftrst quali^." 
J. J. fhomaa says (480>-^<< The Jargonelle is a fin» 
early pear, rather course but quite rich in flavor, and 
nee4!» indispensably house ripening, not only to perfect 
its flavor, but to prevent the inevitable i;ottiBg at the 
core when left too long on the tree*'' Last of July and 
first of August. 

Louisx Bonne nx Jzbsbv — Otis Johnson (278) named 
this, as in his opinion, the best fall pear. *^ The Louise 
Bonne de Jersey," he said, " is the most productive on 
young trees of any pear I cultivate ; and I think if I 
could have but .three, I would be forced to include it ; 
yet I may alter my opinion when the trees become 
older." 

Masxlxinx— J. W., Bakimore, says (99>-~<' Th« 
Madeleine pear is now (July 14th) in perfection with 
me. It has fruited Cor two years past ; but I am obliged 
to say that generally it does not ripen well. It ie 
apt to rot at the core.'' Mr. Downing in a note to the^ 
above says: ** The Madeleine, and we may add, almost 
all other pears, mail be ripened in the hiuee. If left 
to ripen on the tree, they have little or no flavor, and 
soon decay.'' Cheever Newhall (415) writes— *' For 
early fruit the Madeleine, (or Citron de Carmes,) ri- 
pening in my garden the last of July, and the Jargo- 
nelle about ten days after, are the two best pears of the 
season, but cannot be classed as first quality. • • •■ 
With me the Bladeleine sueoeeds well on its ownroota, 
but on quince roots it cracks, is very astringent and 
worthless." J. J.. Thomas remak-ks (480> that with 
him the Madeleine maintains its high eharaoter. Mid- 
dle and last of July. 

Napolkon— W,, of Jftaltimore, says of this peai^^ 
'' When in Paris, at the end of September, the Napo- 
leon was one of the principal pears in season j it is 
juicy, but not high flavored." 

Onondaga — Swan't Orangey-Downing thus speake 
of this new variety: '^A fruit of the first sixe and 
quality, in all respects ; supposed to be an Amerioaia 
variety. * * • .Ab a productive and vigorous tree, 
and a large and most excellent fruit, it has pft^bablj 
not one superior as an October pear." 

OsAANP's SvMMBx-^This is a popular variety in the 
neighborhood of Rochester. W. E. Smith, Maoedoi^ 
N. Y., says of it:''This beautiful and excellent native pear 
has acquired considerable notoriety in this vicinity, aod 
is destined, without doubt, to take rank with the best 
of its season. * * * It is a fine grower, and beare 
yoimg and weU. * * Sixe scarcely medium." Early 
inAigust. ^ ^ 

OswxGo BxtrxHB, or Reed*$ fifeed/tng— Downing 
(324) sajTi of it — ** It combines, in a great degree, the 
finer qualities of the White Doyettn6 and the Brova 
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B«iinr^; ii a remarkably haidy, thrifty sort, an early 
and abundant bearer, and will nndonbtedly ioon beoome 
a very papolar variety. Fruit of muediam size. * * * 
It ripens at the same time with the Whi^e Doyen n^, 
and keeps well. Fsom its early and abundant bearing, 
and its gradnal maturity, it is admirably oalonlated for 
a market fruit." J. W. P. Allen, Oswego, (533) con- 
siders this pear the roost valuable known at the- north, 
for general cultivation, on account of its early and pro- 
fuse bearing, its fine flavor, good sise, and general 
hardiness. He considers it an early winter, rather than 
a fall fruit. 

Passx Colhak — M. P. Wilder (21) thus speaks of 
this well known pear — '^ As a hardy, vigorous excel- 
lent pear, the Passe Colmar has few superiors. It is 
prolific to a fault, and requires judicious management. 
To insure fine fruit it is necessary to commence the 
trimming process as early as the best specimens can 
be distinguished. Mr. WUder recommends this as one 
of the hutfiM tvtttitr pears. Cheever Newhall (416) 
says-^'^The Passe Colmar seldom attains perfectiou, 
iiidess the fruit spurs are severely pruned out in the 
spring, or the fruit thinned when quite smaU." J. J. 
Thomas (480) says-— ^^ the same objeotion oecurs here 
to the Passe Colmar, as at Dorchester, the fruit very 
rarely attaining perfiDction under ordinary manage- 
nent." November to February. 

PaATT — A new Rhode Island pear. Downing (210) 
says '' there is every reason to believe that among the 
many sorts annually offered to public notice, n^ost of 
which prove indifferent in quality, this will be an ex- 
oeptioa«-a fruit of real merit.'' Size above medium. 
September. 

SscKKL-^This little world-renowned "mouth- water,'* 
patiently receives the encomiams of all. W., of Bal- 
timore (197) says: ''I was told in England, by gar- 
deners and fruiterers, that the fieokel was the best fla- 
vored pear known, but that it would not keep in their 
oHmate." John C. Lee (279) considers it, all in all, 
the best fall pear. Downing (279) recammfend^ it as 
the best fall pear for gardens south and east of New- 
burgh. J. J. Thomas (480) observes that the Seckel 
maintains its high character with him. August to Oc- 
tober. 

8KiNLK8f--Of this J. J. Thomas (480) says— "The 
Skinless is one of the freest groyrers of all pears, is 
abundantly productive, and always bears fair and uni- 
formly good fruit, though not rich and high flavored. 
It ripens before the Bloodgood, and, all points con* 
sidered, is one of the most desirable early pears, espe- 
cially on clayey soils." First of August. 

UnBANi8TS^--Cheever Newhall (415) remarks^- 
'' The Urbaniste is more sure of producing a crop of 
iotll-ripetud fruit, than any other variety I cultivate 
except the Bartlett and Vicar of Winkfield." J. J. 
Thomas (480) says — '* The Urbaniste is an excellent 
pear, but is too acid for many palates, and is a very 
moderate bearer." September to November. 

ViCAa or WiiacrizLD— M. P. Wilder (278) consi- 
ders this, taking all things into consideration, the best 
fall pear. " His high opinion of this variety was based 
on a thorough trial of its good qualities} which were 
these: regular and great productiveness, never blowing 
off* the tree, large, fair, unblemished fruit,. and its re- 
maining a long time in use." ** True," he added, 
" the fruit is only second rate; but while it is of fair 
quality for the table, it is excellent for a long time for 
cooking." Saml. Walker (278) coincided in this opin- 
ion, and says (458) that this pear requires careful ri- 
pening. November to January. 

WiMTxa Nelis — M. P. W^der (19) remarks of this 
pear — '* As a sweet, melting winter pear, it has no 
equal. Connoisseurs generally prefer the brisk, vi- 
nous juice of the d'Aremberg ; but some of our good 



judges esteem the Nelis i^ve all others of the seasoik 
The growth of the tree is not strong, but more so OA 
the quince, to which it eeems well adapted ; it is hardy 
and thrifty in rich soils, otherwise the shoots are mor« 
stunted and feeble than is usual with most sorts. Keep* 
and ripens weU, and bears good crops." It appear* 
(279) to be the favorite winter pear of Robt. Maft- 
ning, J. M. Ives, and John C. Lee. Downing in tha 
same article (pomological gossip) remarks that the 
** Beurre d'Aremberg and Winter Nelis are about 
equally popular as winter fruits — the former being the 
best bearer, and the latter the most luscious flavor.* 
J. J. Thomas (480) says that with him the Wintet 
Nelis maintains its high reputation. 

It may be noticed by some, that I have omitted, 
in the above abstract, three or four varieties of peare 
which were noticed in the first volume of the HortU 
culturist. These were either new native varieties, d^ 
scribed for the first time, or foreign sorts not yet iiw 
troduced. ' As this abstract is chiefly valuable to those 
who already have some acquaintance, by books, or otb* 
erwise, with the varieties named, I thought that noth- 
ing less than a complete description of new and un- 
known varieties would be satisfactory to them. This, 
the limits of an abstract would not allow. 

Toledo, Feb, 9, 1848. F. J. Scott. 

«i ■ I •* 

Trantplanttaif Fruit Trees* 

Thx experience of intelligent cultivators in difierent 
parts of the country, stronglv sustains the opinion, that 
a great loss usually results from a neglect of pruning 
the tops of young trees, at the time of transplanting. 
Of the hundreds of thousands which are annually trane- 
ferred from nurseries to private orchards and gardens, 
probably not one in twenty receives saffioient tpmming 
or headiujg back. 

Unskilittl or improper trimming — applied to the sidb 
branches of the trunk, and leaving a h^avy head at top, 
is very common. The head thus becomes too heavy for 
the slender stem to support, the latter forming, as e 
western cultivator remarks, " a graceful curve, in the 
^hape of a French dancing master in the act of pio]|» 
ing up a lady's fan." It must be distinctly borne bk 
mind that it is not this kind of pruning, but thinning 
and shortening back the top, which it is intended hem 
to reconunend. 

To remove a young fruit tree from the nursery, witl^ 
out a loss of a part of the roots, is totally impractica* 
ble. A network of fibres often extends on every sid6| 
to a distance quite equal to the heighth of the tree* 
Roots more than a foot in length, except for unusuallj 
large trees, are scarcely ever taken up by the most 
careful nurseiymen. Hence a considerable excision be- 
comed unavoidable. As the roots which remain to the 
tree, must supply moisture for all the leaves, it becomee 
evident that the number of leaves must be either les^ 
sened, or else each leaf will only receive a partial sup* 
ply, in which latter case, its growth caanot be healthy 
and vigorous.* The top should therefore be trimmetf 
by the knife, at least as much as the roots have beee 
trimmed by the spade. Treeafour or five feet high, 
usually lose at least half their roots by removal, and 
those nine or ten feet high, probably at least four* 
fifths. 

The amount of thinning at the top, must, howevefi 
vary somewhat with the species of fruit tree. Some^ 
as the peaoh, have a strong reproductive power. A 
young peach tree, may be cot off at the surface of the 
ground, in spring, and anew shoot will arise and attaia 
a height in autumn nearly equal to that reached where 
there is no heading down. The practice is common 
among nurserjrmen, of removing peaoh trees while in 



* That is, until by growth, a nsw set of roots is prodiieed. 
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Jl»iid; these are headed down nearly to the surface, yet 
such buds often make a growth the same season nearly 
or qaite equal to those bads not transplanted. Hence, 
a transplanted peach tree will bear a very heavy prun- 
ing at the top, with no ultimate loss, but an actual gain, 
in the growth and size of the tree. A cherry tree has 
less reproductive power — a young seedling cherry^ 
headed down when transplanted, wUl not make near so 
fine a growth as if left uncut at top. Hence cherry 
trees should be more sparingly pruned when set out. 
The reproductive power of the apple^ies between the 
two; and should consequently receive a considerable, 
Irat not excessive pruning. 

The amount of thinning must also depend partly 
upon the climate. Where moisture is prevalent, less 
pruning is required than under the inflaence of dry, hot 
summers. Hence the , climate of England admits a 
greater quantity of top and leaf, than that of the Uni- 
ted States. 

Many experiments might be adduced to show the 
advantages of freely pruning transplanted trees. As 
a sample of the whole, we need only to refer to two 
interesting experiments given in the Horticulturist. 
One hundred and eighty apple trees^ in fair condition, 
were transplanted careifnlly in good grounds One half 
had their tops shortened back, so as to leave only one 
bud of the previous season's wood. The other ninety 
were set out without any shortening. Of the pruned 
trees, only tvfo died— of those not pruned eight died. 
The pruned trees nearly all made vigorous shoots- 
some eighteen inches. The unpruned grew but little, 
none making shoots over six inches. The second year, 
the pruned trees outstripped the others in size and 
growth, and presented a much more luxuriant aspect. 
The second eJtperiment was performed with 78 peach 
trees, three years from the bud, and consequently of 
large size. One half had their heads reduced one half; 
the other were planted entire. The season was dry. 
One only of the pruned trees died, the rest made fine 
bushy heads. Twelve of the unpruned trees died, and 
none made a fine growth, many of the branches dying 
— nature thus performing imperfectly what the knife 
should have dene. 

The annexed figures will exhibit mote distinctly the 

g roper mode of heading 
ack apple and peach 
trees. Fig. 1 is a young 
apple tree with branch- 
es remaining, as com- 
monly taken from the 
nursery } fig- 2, the same 
trimmed to a few bran- 
ches, and those headed 
back within a few in- 
ches ^ the stem. It is 
better to leave for these 
aide branches, vigorous 
shoots of the past year, 
and cut off closely all 
others. Should the top, 
ad represented, be too 
high, the tree must be 
headed down lower, as 
to the dotted line a in 
fig. 1, leaving the tree 
in the form of the por- 
tion above b in fig. 2, Fjg. 1. Fig. s. 
the dotted line b representing in this ease the surface 
of the ground* Peach trees may be treated in a nearly 
similar way. * 

Trees of moderate size, set out in spring, and thus 
freely pruned, scarcely ever need staking. If set oat 
in autumn, the pruning should be deferred till spring, 
which is indispensable with half-tender treesj as the 



peach, and in which case ^ey must be secured from the 

effects of the wind by a 

stake, or by a mound of 

earth. If a stake is used, 

care is needed to prevent 

chafing the tree, by the use 

of a large soft band. We 

have found a mound of earth 

one foot high, with a piece 

of turf at top encircling 

the tree, a sufficient stifien- 

er against all winter winds. 

Such a mound also excludes 

the frost from the roots, and 

renders autumn transplant* 

ing of peach trees compar* 

atively safe. It is levied 
I to the surface in the spring 

after the head is pruned. Tig 9. 

In the annexed figure (fig. 3,) c indicates the oommon 
surface of the ground, the dotted lines at b the mound 
of earth, and a the piece of turf at top for more efieo- 
tually securing the tree to its place. One of xthese 
mounds is thrown up with a spade in thirty seeonds. 

There are some other important requisites in siyo- 
cessful transplanting more or less known to cultivators; 
among the principal are, — pruning oflT all the bruised 
ends of roots, to prevent decay spreading; pouring in 
a few quarts of water to settle the fine eiMTth among 
the roots, before the whole is quite filled ; and setting 
the tree at the same depth as before removal, raising 
the mellow earth in a convex form two or three inches 
above the surface, to allow for settling. 





Grafting and Pruning Old Orchards* 

. [The writer of the following has had much experi- 
ence, and has shown unusual skill, in the sncceiBsfal 
management of Fruit Trees, and his remarks are corn* 
mended to the attention of orohardists. — En.] 

There are thousands of large apple trees grafted 
every year, and much loss is often experienced from a 
lack of knowledge as regards their management. I 
have thought that the experience of one who has spent 
much time in grafting and pruning such trees, might 
be a benefit to those about having the work done. 
Trees are often mutilated and disfigured by ignorant 
persons. Some have thought that a few limbs grafted 
on the top of a large tree was sufficient-^the other 
branches were out oflf dose to the trunk, fiuch per- 
sons do not consider that the larger the top, the more 
fruit the tree will produce. When there are but few 
limbs left, nature makes an effort to supply that which 
is lost ; they make a vigorous growth of wood, and it 
is many years before much fruit Is borne. The wounds 
that are made soon begin to decay, cavities are formed, 
and water accumulates in the trunk, which is taken up 
and carried into circulation by the sap, often causing 
death to the tree in a few years. A few such trees as I 
have described would spoil the beauty of any farm or ru- 
ral scene, let all other improvements be what they may. 

But I shall endeavor to show in as plain a manner 
as possible, (I do not pretend that it is perfect,) my 
way of management. In grafting large trees it is ne- 
cessary to form a round well balanced top ; and in order 
to effect this, the lower limbs should be grafted near 
their extremities. The next grafts above, nearer the 
centre of the tree ; for young grafts make an upright 
growth, and if one set is placed directly above and 
near the lower, they soon grow together ; but if placed 
gradually nearer the centre as you proceed in forming 
the top, the fruit will all be exposed to the sun and air 
alike, and all the grafts will have an equal chance to 
grow. 
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In trimming newly grafted trees, a fine saw should 
be nsed ; and in order to create a free growth of wood 
the trees shonld be attended to early in the month of 
March or beginning of April. The limbs should not 
all be cut off the season after grafting; for if 
trimmed too much at first, too much sap is forced into 
the grafts, which are apt to be blown ofi* by the high 
winds that occur during the summer. When this hap- 
pens, the trees are nearly ruined, and no skill can re- 
store them. The practice of pnfning apple trees in 
the month of June, may be well enough where this pre- 
sent crop is an object ; but it is proper for every one 
who undertakes sucb work, to understand the difierence 
between prtuiing to create a growth of wood in newly 
set grafts, and pruning to benefit the fruit which is 
growing on the tree. I. Hildreth. Seneca, N. F., 
JFeb., 1848. 

Apricots* 

A correspondent in Virginia inquires how apricots 
' sQCoeed when budded on young peach trees; and which 
are the best varieties. 

We have found the apricot to succeed well when bud-' 
ded on the peach at the surface of the ground. When 
the tree is transplanted, it should be set a little lower, 
to exclude the eggs of the peach worm. It is hardly 
necessary to say that the peach stocks should be healthy 
and entirely free constitutionally or otherwise, from tha 
yellows. The plum is usually preferred as a stock for 
apricots, but we have not found that striking superiority 
which some authors have described. 

The best standard varieties are, the Breda, remark- 
able for vigor and productiveness; the Peach and Moor- 
park, for .large size and fine quality ; the Black, for its 
extreme hardiness (equal to that of an apple- tree,) 
though second in quality; and the Large Early, rather 
new in this country, for its early maturity. 



Pears for Termoiit. 



A "Vermont subscriber" wishes to inquire '' what ex- 
perience says of grafting the pear upon thof ns close to 
the ground; its effect upon both tree and fruit. Also 
, the best twelve varieties for enduring the hard winters 
and late frosts of Vermont, yielding the greatest quan- 
tity, largest size, and best quality." 

The thorn does not appear to have been much used 
as a stock for the pear in this country ; consequently it 
cannot be recommended with confidence. In England 
it has been employed to a considerable extent, and has 
succeeded well, especially on hard clayey soils where 
the pear does not otherwise thrive well. It should be 
grafted below the surface. It is believed to render the 
Suits harder and smaller than on pear stocks. The 
tAses are rendered less vigorous, and oome sooner into 
bearing. But after extensive trial, the quince b great- 
ly preferred for dwarfs. 

The propriety of planting trees with quince stocks 
for extensive marketing, in a country where land is 
cheap and trees dear, may be questioned except for a 
very few varieties. The only instance we know of ex- 
tensive plantations of such trees, is the large orchards 
of T. Rivers of Sawbridgeworth, England, which consist 
chiefly of the Louise Bonne of Jersey, a largd fine 
pear, which succeeds uncommonly well on the quince. 
Where trees can be procured cheaply by the quantity, 
and where it is desirable to obtain speedily a crop, 
there is no doubt it may succeed, provided the land is 
kept highly fertile and in good cultivation, and suitable 
varieties are selected. 

It is very difiieult to furnish select lists of fruits, 
adapted to particular regions of country, where all the 
best varieties have not been fully tried. The difficulty 
is much increased by the different degrees of excellence 



which different cultivators attaqh to various qualities* 
The following twelve varieties however, may be em* 
ployed perhaps with a promise of good success, for the 
qualities indicated by our correspondent. 

For Pear Stocke — Golden Bifboa, Bartlett, Louise 
Bonne of Jersey, Onondaga, Flemish Beauty, ]>ix, 
Beurr§ Bosc, White Doyenn6, Stevens' Genesee, Vicar 
of Winkfleld, Beurr6 d'Aremberg) Columbia. These 
are all fine table pears, mostly quite large ;-*4f for cook- 
ing, the three foUovring winter varieties may be chosen: 
Catillac, Pound or Winter Bell, Black Worcester. 

A part of the preceding have been found to succeed 
well on the quince, and some others may, on more ex- 
tensive trial. The following however are recommend- 
ed from experience /or the quince, among large pears : 
Louise Bonne de Jersey, Duchesse d'Angoul^me, Long 
Green of Autumn, Beurrd d'Aumalis, Vicar of Wink* 
fiel(^ Golden Bilboa, Beurr6 Diel, Beurrd d'Aremberg, 

Glout Morceau. 

■■ I . It 

Apples at the Sooth* 

'* Will apples that ripen late, and keep during the 
winter in your latitude, answer as good winter apples 
in this State?" J. A. G. Halifax^ N. C. 

The winter apples of the Northern States, as they 
are removed South, mature earlier, and consequently 
are diminished in keeping qualities. As far south as 
Georgia, some ripen early in autumn. Those varieties 
which are little changed by climate, as for example the 
Rhode Island Greening, in other respects do well ; but 
others, as the Baldwin, whi(^ are liable to variation, 
Qonld not be depended on for quality. Indeed, it is 
exoeedingly problematical whether the Baldwin would 
prove of much value as far south as Virginia. In the 
extreme southern states, new varieties originated there 
are found to succeed best. So far south as North Car- 
olina, it is not j;>robable that any of our sorts would 
prove winter apples except our longest keepers. The 
Newtown Pippin, Englieh Ruaeet, Tewkebury Bltuh, 
Willow Twig, of Ohio, Rawl^e Jannet, and Pryor*» 
Red, would probably succeed- well. The latter, which 
proves a good winter apple in Western. New- York, 
would probably become a late autumn variety in North 
Carolina. 

MolchiDg Fniit Trees* 

A correspondent of the Horticulturist planted 150 
trees in an orchard in very good but ratl^r dry soil. 
All were planted with equal care, but a third of them 
were mulched, or the surface of thjB ground when plant- 
ed covered with 6 inches of litter. Those thus treated 
all lived; but 15 of those not mulched died in the hot 
dry weather of midsummer. It is not stated that the 
soil was kept dean and mellow around them; which 
will often save the life of trees, when they woidd die 
of neglect. 

■ l| I . I I Ml II ■ I » I. 

Ravlxs' jANfncT APPLE, OE NBVEnrAiL. — ^Eli Nich- 
ols, an intelligent cultivator of fruit in central Ohio, 
in speaking of this celebrated long-keeper, in connex- 
ion with the Summer Queen, says:-—'' I have eaten the 
Queen and the Neverfail each of perfect flavor, on the 
same day, the first from the tree, and the last from the 
cave of a neighboring tenant farmer, put up in the 
most careless manner ; and I must testify that the Nev* 
erfail, in fiavor, seemed more than a match for the 
Queen, although one year older." 



Cranrerbxes ok Upland. -^Mr. Gardner, of Mas- 
sachusetts, according to a statement in the Farmers' 
Cabinet, raised a full crop of cranberries last year on 
upland, while those on their native swamps were killed 
by frost. 
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DOntBSTIC PIGBOlfg. 



at manKMl bf BatnralitU, «ainpreh«nd* Are distinct 
(roopi, Bwb coatAiaing mtsibI tpeoie*. Thme birds 
■re, frtMn tbeir olutrMterB tnd habits, objects of moch 
ioterMt. " Id bo tribe of the fe&tbered raoe," s&tk the 
•DthoT of the " Natural Bitorj of Plgeow," " do we 
meet with a plnmsge belter adapted to ffraliry andds- 
light the eje, than that of the pigeoni." The variety 
•sd brilliBDof of the tintfl, are hardlj mrpasBed btbd 
\ij tbe hmmiitiig-blrdi. < 

The domeBtio varjeties of the pigeon, have, it is be- 
lieved, derived their origin fmm one species — the wild 
Bock KgeoD, or as it is Bometimai called, the Stock- 
Dove. Tbej have become aa nunerons that it would 
be difficult to describe them all, (hoDgh there are no 
Ims than twei^-eight varieties which %avB been held 
in more or la** eatimation \tj faneitn, or breeder*. 
" Bnt,'' lajB the aathoT above referred to, "however 
diverai&ed their fonns, color, or peooliarity of habit 
wMf be, we oomiider them all as having originated from 
• few accidental varieties oE the common pigeon, [or 
■oek pigeon,] and not from an; oross of that bird with 
•iher species, no sign or marks whatever of sooh being 
•pparent in anjr of the muaerooB varietiei known to as. 
In fact the greater part of them owe their cxiMenoe to 
the iDterTereDce and the art of nan ; for, bj MparatLng 
from the parent stock sDch acoideotal varieties a* have 
ooMsifraallj oocnrred, bj subjecting these to caplivit; 
Mtd domestication, and b; assorting and pairing them 
logether, aa fsAc; or caprice suggested, he baa at in- 
tefvaJa originated all the various and peculiar varie- 
tie* which, it ii well known when once produced, maj 
he perpetoated for an indefinite period, hj t«ing kept 
separate and unmixed with others." Amoog other evi- 
d^ices of the correctness of this position, it is worthy 
•f parCloulai note, that all domestic varieties of the 
pigeon, breed readily with each other, and generate a 
fertile oflspringi which it is not probable would be the 
•a«e if they had originated from diitiacc speciee. 

The parent species of the domestic pigeon is an in- 
kkbUast of the easteni continent, and i* extentively 



distriboted through the maritime district* of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. It naCorallj inhabits the high clefts 
aud oave* of rock* near the sea. It is abundant along 
the rock; coasts of England and Scotland, and in the 
Hebridean and Orkney Islands. Man, it is said, "haa 
only taken advantage of certain habit* natural to the 
species, and b; the sobatitolion of an artificial for a 
real cavern, to which the pigeon-hoaes jbay b» com- 
pared, haa without violating or at least greatly infiing- 
ing upon its natural condition, brought it into a kind of 
voluntary subjection, and rendered it subsenient to hU 
benefit and use." 

The pigeon ha* been kept in a state of partial do- 
mestication for a great lengtti of time. The; are men- 
tioned by the earliest writers, and were held in great 
estimation by nation* of antiquity ; by some of which, 
especially the Asiyrians, they were consecrated to 
sacriSce. la their wild a* welt as domesdo state, 
they are remarkable for their rapid increase. An old 
writer aaloalat«s that from a single pair 14,7S0 ma; 
be produced in the space of four years. The female 
lays two eggs at a time, which, if the; faatoh, it is said 
invariably prodace a mate and female. The period of 
incubation is fifteen days; and in adotneatic Etate, eaah 
pair batches once in five or six weeks; in a wild state 
they rarely hatch more than twice in a season. Tho 
male and female relieve each other in sitting. 

The most esteemed domestic varieties of pigeons, 
are known under the names of carriers, powters or 
croppers, tumblers, horsemen, jacobines, nuns, owl*, 
runts, turbits, trumpeters and dragoons. There are 
partrcolar individuals. Called /anH*r«, who make the 
breedin(;of pigeons & pro/tttion, and those which the; 
partioDlarly cultivate and esteem, are called /amy vb< 
rielies. Notwithstanding the striking peculiarities of 
these varieties, it i* said that the fanciers oan, bj « 
skilful pairing of male and female, " breed them to ft 
feather." 

The CarrUr (f) is remarkable for its powers of 
flight, and for an innate sagaoUy or instinct which 
prompts it to return to it« borne, when it haa been oar- 
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lied away and aet at liberty. For this reason it has 
long been n«ed as a medinin of oommiudcation between 
distant places ; ttbd for speedily oonYeyiug intelligence 
of important events or transactions. Letters of light 
paper are attached to their wings ; the bird is then let 
loose, when it takes a spiral flight till it reaches a 
great elevation, and then immediately darts off with 
great speed in a direct line to the spot from which it 
'^as taken. They are trained by taking them when 
yonng to a little distance fiDm their cotes, or habita- 
tions, and letting them fly back; afterwards they are 
carried fkrther iwd farther at each trial, and so on un- 
til they will return home froni a distance of many miles. 
The carrier is one of the largest and strongest of the 
pigeon family. Its shape is handsome and its attitude 
and motions gracefnl. Its color is various, but those 
of a dark bronze or brown are preferred. On its bill 
and head it has a fongns-like excrescence, of a dingy 
white color, which gives the bird a striking singularity 
of appearance. 

The Ihagoon is similar in habit to the carrier, and 
is said to be as swilt on the wing. It is recorded that 
on a trial in England, one of this variety flew 76 
miles in 21 Hours. 

The Powter or Cropper (a) is principally esteemed 
on account of its habit of swelling out the crop. Most 
of the pigeons have this facultv to a limited extent. 
By a voluntary effi>rt, thai air ia drawn into the cBsopha- 
gus and orop, whioh, in the powter, become inflated to 
such a degree that the head is almost hid behind the 
enlargement, and the bird is obliged to walk in an up- 
right position to sustiun the centre of gravity. 

The Tumbler (d) has^an odd habit of throwing its 
body over in sudden evolutions, during its flight. This 



variety keeps much on the wing, and as they go in oom* 
pact flocks and rise to a great height,almost beyond sight, 
constantly wheeling and tumbling as they asoend, they 
afford much amusement to persons who have the oppor- 
tunity of noticing them. They have been known to 
remain on the wing from five to nine hours together, 
constantly busied in their '' fantastic tricks.'' 

The Jacobine (b) derives its name from a wreath 
of feathers which, rising round the neck, turn up over 
the head like the hood or cowl of- a Jacobine priest. 
Of this variety, those are preferred Whioh have the 
plumage of the body of a yellow color, a clear white 
head and white tail. 

The Ruff (A) resembles the jacobine; but is not 
reckoned so valuable. Its chain or cravat is not so 
large and perfect as the former. > 

The Capuchin is a variety which, like the jacobine, 
receives its name from an order of monastics. 

The Nun (f) is so called from its having lisathera 
springing but from the head in such a manner as to al* 
most veil the eyes. 

The Roman runt is one of the largest of the tribOi 
and has been bred principally for tbe table. 

Of Fan-tailt or Shaken (t) there are two kinds— 
the broad-tailed and narrow- tailed. The former is most 
prized. In the best specimens the tail is set very broad, 
and so high that the head almost touches it, when the 
bird stands upright. The body is of small size, and the 
variety possesses- no particular attraction except from 
the peculiarity of its tail, whieh, by contrast, gives 
variety and interest to a group. The oolor is white. 

The figures in our cut were drawn from specimens 
bred at Mount Hope, the residtoce of E. P. Prsnticx, 
1 Esq. 
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IJDiToas Cultivator — Having traveled over a con- 
siderable portion of the southern section of Michigan 
the past season, I was led to notice in particular, the 
general barren appearance of the land, excepting such 
as was covered with cultivated crops. In many places 
the field next adjoining » luxuriant crop of wheat, 
would be covered with thistles and briars. In fine, it 
seemed to ine as if many of the farmers had determined 
to run a race, to see who should first succeed in run- 
mug down their land. 

Wheat each alternate year being taken from the soil 
without an ounce of grass seed ever being sown, pr if 
sown, only in the most sparing manner, from 2 to 4 
quarts being thought sufficient lor an acre of ground. 
The consequence of this mode of management is such, 
that land which has not been more than twelve years 
cleared from its primitive forest, has, if not run out, be- 
come at least thorougUy run down. 

Now I would say, ,that from, observations made dur- 
ing a series of years, both in the New England States, 
and in other sections of our common country, in which 
it has been my fortune at different times to be placed, 
I have found that the most suooessful farmers were 
those who were the most bountiful of their seed, espe- 
cially of their grass seed. 

Many farmers even at the east, who have had the 
benefit of Agricultural Societies, and the practice of 
skilful and judicious neighbors near them,, from whom 
they might improve, lose at least 25 per cent, from 
their pasture and meadow lands, by sowing their grass 
seed too sparingly. 



An old proverb, from good authority, whioh will ap- 
ply well to this subject, as well as many others, de^ 
Clares that " if ye sow sparingly, ye shall reap also 
sparingly ;" in no case will this hold more true than 
with regard te the cereal grasses and grains. If every 
farmer who does not sow at least from 10 to 12 quarts 
of grass seed per acre, would this spring sow upon 
one acre double the amount he usually sows, and note 
the result in comparison with the rest, sown in his 
usual manner, I am satisfied that there is not one in 
ten of these farmers but would increase the amount of 
their seed for the future. 

It is somewhat difficult to give the precise amount 
that should in all cases be sown; much depends upon 
the preparation of the land, quantity of barn-yard ma- 
nure applied, if any, adaptedaess of the soil to grass| 
&o. As a general rule for mixed grass, not less than 
one peck of timothy or herds-grass, and from 4 to fr 
lbs. of clover, should be sown to the acre ; in some 
cases more may be profitable, oftener more than less. 
In low moitfl' lands one half bushel of Red-top, and 4 
quarts of Timothy, vrill be found an excellent mixture. 
Enough in all cases should be sown to oompletely cover 
the surface of the ground the first fall, and thus in a 
great measure keep in check the noxious weeds, and 
supply in their place good wholesome food, whioh your 
stock will relish much better than the hard worthless 
stalks of the weeds and briars. 

It is natural for land that is in a good condition, or 
even in a medium state of productiveness, to produce 
something; and if you do not cover the ground with 
seeds of your own choosing, nature will, and generally 
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with worthless plants. We should recollect that since 
the fall of man, the natural prodncts of the mother 
earth are thorns and briars, while she is ever ready 
to repay with interest whatever we may bestow upon 
her bosom. 

The deficiency of grass seed sown in this region 
(southern Michigan) is lamentable. One roan, and he 
considered as good as the average of farmers here, 
lately told me he had never sown a pound of clover 
upon his farm since he first commenced to improve it, 
14 years ago. The consequence of this management 
has been the loss of tons of valuable feed, the loss of 
the manure which that feed would have made, and the 
loss of the vegetable portion of the soil, which would 
in a measure have been kept up by the decomposition 
of the roots of the grass, when the land was prepared 
for wheat. 

Lands that have been managed in this way for 12 or 
14 years, will not now produce over one half of what 
they first did ; and it would seem as if the most of the 
farmers in this section must soon see the bad effects of 
a too excessive cropping, without a rotation at least of 
grass well and thickly sown. 

In conclusion, I will quote the old' proverb — " As ye 
sow, so shall ye reap; if ye sow spariQgly, ye shall 
reap also sparmgly." Brother farmers, when you sow 
your grass seed this spring, do'nt forget the text, if it 
doses the essay instead of commencing it. 

HutUon, Michigan, £. D. Piebson. 



Pitching Hay by Hone-Power. 

Having been a reader of the Cultivator for some 
years past, and having never seen any account of pitch- 
ing hay by horse-power, I thought the following descrip- 
tion of a fork which I have used for the last five years, 
might be of interest to your readers. The tool is a 

great saving of manual labor, especially where the hay 
as to be put up in high mows. It is simple in its con- 
atmction, not liable to get out of order when properly 
managed, and can be made by our common mechanics 
at so trifling a cost as to put it within the reach of 
every farmer. 
The fork may^be described as follows: (fig. 38,) A 




is the head, 28 inches long, and 2\ inches square, of 
white oak, or some other strong wood. B is the han- 
dle, 5k feet long, morticed into the head, with an iron 
clasp of band or hoop iron to fit tight over the head, 
and to extend six inches up the handle, secured by 
two good rivets through the handle, to increase its 
strength, e e c c, the prongs of the fork, made of 
good steel, and of the right temper, i an inch wide at 
the head, and drawa out tapering to the point. They 
are to be 20 inches long, 8 inches apart in the head, with 
a burr to screw them up tight, and a rivet on each side of 
the middle prongs, to keep the head from splittmg. £ £ 
staples, riveted over the end prongs, to which the rope, 
F F is to be attached — the rope to be drawn together 
3 feet from the head in the form of an A, and then the 
single rope to extend from that over a tackle-block, 
which is hung to a rafter at the peak of the roof of the 



barn, and 2 feet over the side of the mow, and thence 
to the bottom of the door-post, where another tackle- 
block is attached, under which the rope passes. 6 is 
a small rope, attached to the end of the handle, by 
which the fork is kept level as it ascends over the mow. 
As it approaches the place where the hay is to be left/ 
the rope should be slackened in the hand, when the hay 
will tilt the fork so that it will discharge its toad imme- 
diately. The fork, when loaded, is raised by a horse, 
which is attached to a swindle- tree to which the rope 
is fastened, near the lower puUy or tackle-block Bbove> 
mentioned. When the hay is discharged from the fork, 
back up the horse and be ready for another fork-full. 
The fork is drawn back by the small rope. In this way 
forks-full can be picked up nearly as quick as they can 
be by hand. 

A farmer that has a large quantity of hay to pitch, 
will more than get pay for the trouble and expense of 
a fork of this kind in a single year. With the assis- 
tance of a boy to lead the horse to the fork, a man can 
with ease pitch off* 6 tons of hay per - hour, and pitch 
it from 15 to 20 feet high. Oh a trial of speed, I have 
pitched a ton 15 feet high in 4 minutes. The fork does 
not cost over $5 without the blocks and ropes, and I 
think they can be had altogether, ready for putting ia 
operation, of Garret Brown, Newtown, Bucks County , 
Pa., for $7. A Practical FAaMsa. Buckt County, 
Pa., 1848. 

m - ■ . w ii I ■ 

Cnltare of Potatoes and Indian Com* 

£d8. Cultivator — ^In your last number, I notice an 
article on the prevention of the potato rot, and I think 
that by pursuing nearly the same course for the past 
four years, has been the means of saving my crop dur- 
ing that time. I generally plant good sized potatoes, 
cut in two or four pieces according to size, and plant 
two pieces in a hill, about six inches apart. 

One of my neighbors, the past season, planted the 
same kind that I did, only they were small, about a 
fortnight before I did, and dug about three weeks after. 
Mere than half of his are unfit to eat, while in mine 
not one in a hundred is aflected. It is my opinion that 
the potato has become degenerated by using small and 
unripe seed. 

Also, an article entitled ^' fertility of the subsoil,'^ 
where a person raised ears of corn 22 inches long, on 
soil that was raised from a well, reminds me of some 
timothy I saw growing on soil that was thrown out in 
digging a cellar, some of the heads of which were 
nearly 14 inches long. 

Below I give you an account of my corn crop for the 
past season, grown. on seven acres of land. It was a 
part of the field on which com was raised in 1846, an 
account of which you published in the last volume — 
one acre of the field, the last year, being planted to 
potatoes:— 
Plowing, 6} dayS) f6 . 75 



Harrow, 2 
Rolling, i " 

Marking, 1 *« 
Planting, 9| " 
Cultivating, 4^ " 



2.00 
50 
1.00 
6 00 
3.75 



1ft hoeing, 
9d do 
Cutting up, 
Hulking, 
Drawing Stalks,2 



days,.. 







•80.88 



At an expense of nearly $11$ per acre. We gath- 
ered from the field 20 loads of pumpkins, 1300 bushels 
of ears of corn, and 32 loads of com fodder. 

La Fayette, 20th Jan., 1848. £. V. W. Dox, 

Btall-Feeding Cattle* 

Editors Cttltivjltoe— While reading your remarks 
to correspondents, in the December number of the .Cul- 
tivator, it occurreid to me that I might give you some- 
thing in the line of an experiment, from which one /act 
at least might be drawn, viz: — ^That it will not answer 
for a farmer who wishes to make money, living where 
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hsj and giain ii as high fts It is in moat psrti of Cod- 
neoliout, to make beef entirelf by BtKlI-feediag, Kt or- 
dinary prices. There ii a, profit in making beef, if it 
can be made mostly on g^rau, and manj farmers think 
tbsy dan make it at a profit on grain; bnt there is not one 
to a dozen, al^er he has fatted a ballock, can tell how 
mqoh he has given him. As he has got a heap of good 
■nanore, he giiesses be hai got his pay pretty well. 

Experience, however, has taaght me that it will not 
do to pay too mnob even for a good thing. In the ex- 
periment to which I allude, the prices of hay and grain 
are put low, or at what they would readily aell far at 
the barn; the beef at what ll aotnally brought in mar- 
ket. I oonuder the manors an equivalent for the 
trouble. My aim in the experiment was accuracy, as 
near as posiihle. The hay was weighed three times 
per week to get an average ; the grain and roots mea- 
enred as given. I give the experiment as oopied from 
my memorandum book. 

Oct. IT, 1846.— Put up a pair of six year old oxen 
to fat — value a* working oxen, $60 — not saleable, be- 
ing unruly; rather low in flesh, but perfectly strong 
and heathy. They were tied up in a warm bnt weU 
ventilated stable ; with light enough to see to eat well, 
Mtd no more. Water was given tbem night and morn- 
ing, as mnnfa a* they would drink, varying from two to 
ten pails full per day. Host of the hay given tbem 
was out in a maelune, and wet up with their provender, 
to which a little salt was added daily. Their fattening 
qaalities, judging from the handling-, about a medium. 
They kept 'vtrj quiet, lying down three-foorths of the 
time. Stables cleaned and well littered twice a day ; 
oxen curried well once a day, and kept as clean as pos- 
sible. Used about 3,000 lbs. of straw and stubble for 
Utter. 

The cattle contomed as follow*; — 

1st week — Hav 336 lbs — tnrneps 7 bushels. 

2d week— The' same. 

3d week — 308 lbs. of hay; T ba. tnmeps, and I bn. 
24 qnarts of provender — (corn ground with eob, worth 
40 cents per bushel.} 

4tb weak — Same as 3d. 

Gtb week— -280 lbs. of hayj 7 bu. tumeps, and 1 bn. 
24 quarts of provender. 

0th week— 280 lbs. bay; 10 bn. tumeps, and 1 bn. 
24 qtiarts of proveitder. 

- 7th week— 280 lbs. of hayj 101 bn. tumeps, and 2 
ba. 20 qnarti provender. 

8th week— 2S2 lbs o( bay; 7 bn. toneps, and 7 bu. 
provender. 

9th week— Same a* 8tb. 

10th week — Same, except that the provender was 
half rye. 

11th week — Hay and turaepa same, and 7 bu. 28 
quarts proveadsr. 

i days of 12tb we^ — 144 lbs. hay; 4 bn. tumeps, 
and It bu. provender. 

The oxeu were slaughtered Jan.. 7. 

ConoTOun,. tOC.W 

"-■ iVDiKrian U.78 

ps, u » etna, I4.ca 

Ht.lO 

Touil eipoua, flOR.M 

B«r.i4Kihi.,iits.9TitBTi<n, tm.st 

Hida, iesilig.it 3 cents, I.M 

IlBad>*adiitiKk*,l»b(UelMrinc,... M 

Toul meifU, VKn.lN) 

L«i ma* 

I would state farther, that through the whole time 

tbe oxen had as much bay as they could eat, and the 

last half of it as much provender; nixing it with b» 

^ prevented their sickening or cloying. Loiilli J. 

Pmtt. Wiiahrop, Conn., Dte. 3M, 1847. 



Broad JHitkiHK HncfciMe. 



Flf 1-gnd Viea. Fif.S-Sil. Tin. 

A, Anted roller; B, seclioa of a larger roller ; C, 
framework to snpport the roller j D, thick plank into 
which the frame ie morticed ;* E, orank of roller ; F F, 
braces to frame. 

Eds. Cdltivatoh — Seeing in yonr last number of 
the Cultivator, a notice of a premium being offered for 
a bread making machine which shoald not exced fS in 
cost of construction, acoompanied with a sketch of 
one by J. A. C, (which seems to me to be merely « 
common biaonil brake, such as is used by bakers,) I 
have been induced to send yoa tbe above drawings of 
a maohice which 1 have used in my family with tbe 
very best results, the bread beisif as effectually kneaded 
as It could be done by hand, and with tbis decided ad< 
vantage — that you know that it is clean, there being 
no occasion to make use of the hands, even in themix< 
ing of tbe dough; Donseqaenily yoa may make any of 
your servants do tbe work. The first thing to do is t» 
provide yourself with a tolerable wide plank, into 
which have two upright posts or pieces of scantling, 
C, C, of suitable size, say 3 H 3, morticed, and which 
are supported by the braces T F: Into these have a 
ftuted roller. A, fixed— the flutes should be deep, and 
not coming to a #iarp edge, but rounded, as shown ia 
the sketch. Betaw this roller, and fastened to a plank, 
should be the segment of a much larger roller, on which 
the doogh Is laid when passing under the fluted roller. 
In ibose I have used this has been fixed; but lomemay 
suppose a moveable roller below woold answer best, in 
which case they can have one fixed, as shown by th» 
dotted lines — a piece of ] inch iron passes through the 
fluted roller, forming Che axle and crank, as shown at 
E. The vrhole is exceedingly simple, and can be made 
by any jobbing carpenter. The iron crank can be dis- 
pensed with, and the axle formed from a part of the 
roller, to which a handle can he afiixed, as is done to 
grindstones. Such wa* the one I made use of at first. 

And now for the operation; — Take a wooden bowl 
or tray into which mix as much flower and water, with 
the necessary quantity of yeast and salt. Stir thi* 
well together with a wooden spoon, adding more flour 
as required until it has become stifi* and of the right 
consistency. Form it into a roll or loaf, and place it 
on the large roller, and commence turning the crank. 
This will of course carry all the dough through, 
kneaded by the fljites of the roller. It will also of 
course be elongated and flattened. Now double It 
over, and reverse the notion of the crank, and yoQ 
will pass tbov dough back -to the side from whence 
it flrsi came. Continae this operation as long as yoa 
may deem it necessary. Then take it and form into 
one or as many loaves as the qnantity may allow. 
Place it in pans to rise, and when risen bake as usual. 

* By txiiiif sttiflfaed xo a moTtsble piHe of plaik, it csn b« more 
euilv pnt iwaj; ud when u lis ossd, H oan be fMlened on lo 
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I have thas sketched what I belieye to be the most 
simple bread making machine (considering its efficien- 
cy) tbat can well be made. I have had one in use for 
many years, and speak from a knowledge of its per- 
fect-efficiency and adaptedness to the work. The bread 
made by it cannot be distinguished from that kneaded 
by a regularly instructed baker ^ and one of its great 
merits is, that by varying the size you may adapt it to 
a small family or a large hotel: for I have tested it for 
this latter purpose, having been the proprietor of a 
fashionable summer retreat far in the interior, where I 
€oald not always procure experienced bakers, I had to 
contrive something to aid mej and after I hUd had one 
of them made I found no difficulty, for then the pastry 
oook also made all the br^ad, and the bread was al- 
ways light, and there were fewer failures in making it 
good after I commenced using this machine, than'^en 
the hands were used in kneading it. The size best 
adapted to a small family would be a roller about 9 
inches long, and from 10 to 12 inches in diameter ; the 
space between the rollers may vary from 1 to 2 inches. 
By bringing them so close, and continuing the revolu- 
tions a length of time, you have all the elect of a ba- 
ker's brake for biscuits, produced, and of course you 
may make most excellent biscuits. 

This machine possesses, I believe, all the requisites 
required by R. W. Jr., for claiming the premium offered 
by him, being " an effective machine for kneading and 
mixing dough, that shall be simple in its construction, 
efeily cleaned, to occupy a small space, durable, and 
not to exceed $5 in cost, for one to work 5 lbs. of flour 
at a time/' and I enter it, therefore, in competition 
with that described in the December number of the 
Cultivator. In fact, knowing its efficiency by actual 
trial for several years, I hesitate not to show it against 
even the very expensive one described by Loudon in 
his Encyclopaedia of Architecture, &o. L. South 
Carolina^ Dec, 20, 1847. 



Rearing Lamb* tbt Market. 

At our request, Mr. Gxobge Edwards, of Mechan- 
icsville, Saratoga county, has fornislied us the follow^ 
ing account of his mode -of managing sheep and rear- 
ing lambs for market: 

'' As my farm is near our large markets, and well 
adapted to what I call mixed husbandry — that is sheep, 
grain, and grass — the soil a loam, high and dry — I find 
the rearing of fat lambs the most profitable branch 
of farming. The ewes have generaUy been bought in 
September — always selecting those of rather coarse 
wool, they being larger, and generaUy the best nurses. 
The rams (pure South Downs) are put to them early in 
Ifovember, and the lambs are dropped about the first 
of April. The ewes are fed during the winter with 
■corn-stalks and straw, and about one month before 
lambing and from thence till they go t6 pasture, they 
are each fed with three quarts of brewer's grains per 
day. 

'' Last year, 100 ewes raised 100 lambs. The wool, 
which was sold at Troy at 32 cents per lb., brought 
$104.75. Twenty-five lambs sold at $2 each, one ram 
lamb $5, one do. $3, and the remaining seventy-three 
at $1.75 each. They were all taken away by the last 
of July. The ewes were sold to the butcher at $2 
each in October — so that the hundred ewes realized 
$490.50. 

" It is desirable to get rid of the lambs early, that 
the ewes may have time to fatten, so that they maybe 
sold to the butcher in the fall — giving room for a new 
flock which should be bought in for the next season. 

" It is a good mode, and one which we have fre- 
quently adopted, if we have a piece of rye which had 
teen sown on a olover sod, (or where the land was 



otherwise in good order) to plow the stubble the very 
moment the rye is off the field, and sow turneps. T4e 
furrows are first harrowed with a light harrow, length- 
wise, and then crosswise-^the seed sown broadcast, 2 
lbs. per acre-lending with rolling the ground with a 
very light roller. The tnmep called the stubble tur- 
nep, is preferred. A larger quantity of seed is sown 
than some use, in order to get a good stand in spits qf 
the ravages ot the fly. I have now procured one of 
Emery's seed-planters, and shall probably sow the tur- 
neps in drills henceforth — the rows two feet apart, to 
give space to work between t||pm with a horse and 
small plow, or cultivator. As soon as the turneps iBLre 
up aboat two inches, we put on the light harrows, pas- 
sing both ways, keeping a straight course. If the tur- 
neps are in drills, the drags are only run across the 
rows. About two days after the harrows are run over 
the turneps, they are gone over with hoes, and thinned 
where they are in bunches. 

** T^n acres of turneps, with a tolerable even plant, 
will supply and fatten 150 sheep, and will afford fine 
keep for them from the first of October to the end of 
November, (if there is not much snow) at a time when 
pasture is generally short. About one acre should be 
fenced off to commence with, and after four or five 
days, add about one-fourth of an acre every other day. 
At first the sheep wiU appear not to like the turneps, 
but after three or four days they will e^t them rapidly. 
A boy should be placed with the sheep for two or three 
hours each day, to chop up the shells — the sheep will . 
fall back and eat them up clean. 

'' While the sheep are on the turneps, it is an ad- 
vantage to give them a little cut hay in troughs — say 
about three bushels per day for 150 sheep. 

''Let any man try this plan, and if his land is in 
good heart, he will not only find his sheep get rwdly 
fat, but they will leave the land in filne condition for a 
spring crop. It must be observed, the more attention 
that is paid to keeping down the weeds, the better will 
the crop pay cost." 

Red Koot—(LUhotpermun arv$n»$.) 

C. M. Stark, of Tates coonty, N. Y., says in the 
Transactions of the.N. Y. Ag. Society, that 30 years 
ago the red-root was unknown in Yates oonnty^-now^ 
it is so abundant, by neglect and increase, that hundreds 
of bushels are purchased at the oil mills at 19 cents per 
boshel; and if^one dollar per bushel were given, the 
hundreds would be thdusandsy The ripening of tUs 
seed makes a tremendous draught upon the soil. 

When first introduced, it may be cleaned out by oare- 
ful, close, and constant weeding. This we know. 
But farmers generaUy will not do this till they have 
learned all the evils, and then it is too late. In seoh 
oases, it is proposed to eradicate it by a proper rota* 
tion. Plow once for wheat, 8 inches deep, to throw 
the seed too deep for germination, doing the rest of the 
work by the cultivator. Then, next aotumn, plow the 
stubble the same depth, to bring up the seed, and har- 
row it; it will grow. The next spring, plow very shal* 
low, or cultivate, and sow a spring crop. Again plow 
and harrow in the fall, cultivate in the spring, and 
plant com as early as possible. This, if well tilled, 
will clear all growing weeds. Plow again early ia 
autumn, the same way, and next spring sow some other 
spring crop. Then, seed with grass. The red-root,, 
being a biennial, can hardly stand such a course. 

To prevent carting seeds out with manure, it is re- 
commended to thrash, and bum the wheat straw in a 
heap, on the field where it grew, looking to the straw 
of the spring crops to furnish manure. Then, keep a 
look out, especially near trees, for plants from seed 
dropped by the birds, which are to be carefully weeded 
out. 
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EoonomicAl Fences. 

The following is a desofiption of a kind of fences 
wbich I have ^ried considerably: — ^For posts I nse IJ 
ineh oak or hemlock plank, ^ inches wide at top, 'and 
18 inchesVide at bottom ; 4 feet feng, and set on 2 
stones on top of the ground. It is 5 boards high, 3 of 
the boards being 6 inches, and 2 of them 5 inches wide, 
with a 5-inoh board for a cap. The fence is straight, 
with half the posts on each i n 

side, thus breaking joints I '^ ____ll « 

on each post. The boards |i ' ^^^^T^**^*^) 



may be 12 or 14 feet long. 
The fence has thus a base of 3 feet and an inch— the 
posts slanting and braeing in towards the top, which 
allows the plow to rnn close to them, and not inter- 
fere with the whiffle-trees. The fence will last as long 
aa the boards, as every part is above ground. For 
fear of heavy pressure by unruly cattle, or the danger 
of being mcfved by high winds, I drive down, close to 
the slanting side of each post, a thin stake of oak, 
about dne foot into the ground, and put a nail through 
it into the edge of the post, which makes it firm and 
secure. I put a two inch bat in front of each post, of 
inch boardy which holds the boards from warping better 
than the nails alone. I make this kind of fence porta- 
ble by using one post at one end, and one in the middle 
on the opposite side of a length, and on the other end 
a three inch strip of board, instead of a post, with two 
boles corresponding with two holes in. the wide post on 
the first end of the next length, in which I put two 
pins connecting the lengths, and thus proceed. With 
this portable fence I enclose my stacks, confine my pigs 
en a small portion of my pea-ground, fallow, fico. I con- 
sider the economy of this fence such that I would not 
receive posts as a gift, and be under obligations to set 
them in the ground the usual way. I buy 1 J inch 
plank, 20 inches wide, 12 feet long. Each plank is 
made into six posts by my wood saw rnaning by horse- 
power. My bats are sawed by the same. I cut the 
plank for posts thUs:— : 



it is all the more terrific, for who oares for a blow while 
stimulated by fury? 

I have found some '' hard cases'' to deal with, but 
completely cured them all with a single except ion » 
There was one old cow« so terrific in the blows she 
dealt out, that none dare attempt her with a pail, till 
|her legs had been strongly secured, which was dona 
with great difficulty. She never kicked, after I had 
given her the second milking, in the way I have just 
stated, but became perfectly mild, quiet, and gentle, 
having doubtless been made vicious by bad manage- 
ment. The case which I could not cure was /a large, 
uneommonly knowing cow, who was wise enough never 
to kick when / milked her, consequently I cou}d not 
apply the remedy, but was savage enough to other 
milkers. With regard to cows running about, — I once 
knew a cow quite troublesome in this particular, usu- 
ally upsetting the pail of milk, before commencing a 
race. The boys chased her round the pasture till they 
cornered her, and then lashed her vigorously. As a 
consequence, she took care not to be cornered next 
time, and hence became intractable in the extreme. 
To cure her, she was placed in a moderate-sized yard, 
and driven gently into a corner. Wh«ii she ran, the 
whip was applied, but with e&ly one blow at a time, 
till she regained the old eoroer, where every means 
was used to quiet her. In thiswa^ she soon found an 
intimate connexion between whippmg and running, and 
that comfort consisted in sticking to her post. Op the 
third day she was handed over to the care of the hirdd 
man, and ever after was a quiet cow. 

It is almost needless to add that this mode of treat- 
ment requires perfect calmncft, patience, and self-pos- 
session. When you feel passion or fear, the animal 
soon discovers it, and she feels no longer the influence 
of a superior being. Therefore those who cannot carry 
out the system properly, had better not try it. 

An Old Milkeb. 




Clyde, Wayn$ Co,, N. F. 



Jos. Watsoh. 



MUkiar- 



A writer in the Maine Farmer gives, from long ex- 
perience, a number of roles for milking, most of which 
are very good, as— pare your nails short— eit on a stool 
•—milk fast-*never scold a cow— never get out of pa- 
tienoe— tie her tail to her leg in fly- time, &o. But the 
following are objectionable: ''wet the teats with the 
first stream of milk"— end " never strike a cow for 
running or kicking." Milk/ applied to the teats to 
aoften them, dries and forms a glossy varnish, which 
tends to cause cracking or ohapping of these parts. 
Cold water is much better, beoonung quite dry by the 
time the milking is finished, and leaving the teats clean 
and soft. Touching the striking of a cow— the rule 
applies well to ninety-nine cases in a hundred as now 
practioed-^ut judicious punishment will cure a oow 
amazingly quick. I speak from long experienoe. If 
a cow kicks much, place a switch under the left arm, 
the pail in the left hand, and if, while milking, she 
kicks, let it be followed invariably by a tingle blow. 
Never strike but once at a time, even if she kicks so 
hard as to break your leg^^tnd never omit it, if she 
hits nothing. Soothe her at all other times. In thb 
way fl^e soon finds what the whip means, and shapes 
her conduct accordingly. A small mess of pleasant 
food at the time, will serve to do away any disagreea- 
ble impression in connexion with milking. By never 
striking but onoe, she has not time to '' get n^/' and 



Shallow Plowlag iumI Surface Manniiag. 

We make the following extract from a letter from a 
Maryland subscriber: — ^Ifyou looked at the Farmer, 
yon saw I got the first premium for wheat and corn- 
Wheat 41 bushels per acre— Corn 63 bush, per acre — 
and for plowing, at our oattle show m 1847. I had 
taken some pains to prepare the lot for the wheat, and 
as. I stand nearly alone on shoal plowing, I was the 
more particular. I prepared a part of the lot with <9tfi« 
clair*$ 3-mould plows, and the common drag harrow, 
and have never seen as good White wheat in the winter, 
during my farming ; and nearly every one that has seen 
the wheat, which I have grovring from 22 bush, seed, 
has pronounced that they hardly ever saw as good in 
the winter; few crops look well in our part of the 
country; I have seen but 2 or 3 in my travels. I am 
well satisfied, if surface manuring is true, which I think 
will not be denied, that to keep the richest portions of 
your earth nearest the surface, must be the true inter* 
est of every farmer. I find that all men who give their 
manure to the top of the land, when in grass, will not 
hesitate a moment to say that they prefer the plan of 
putting their manure on top; that is to say on grass 
the year before they cultivate, or on the lana after they 
have broken it up in the spring for corn, or as a top- 
dressing on wheat, after seeding ; all of which must be 
rotted manure, except for oonji, or there will not be the 
same benefit. 

In the year 1834 or 1835, 1 ordered my driver to take 
to my corn lands, manure ten with rotted manure be- 
fore plowing, and ten after planting ; also ten with un- 
rotted before plowing, and ten after, and alternate 
them, to see which would produce most corn — ^land 
equally good. After the oorn got three feet high, I 
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told him to have it snckered. I inquired if he found 
any difference ; he informed me the rows manared on 
top had four or fiv« times as many snckers, which was 
the first thing that gave me the idea of top-dressing 
land. I regret I did not* gather and mea9ure ; but I 
forgot to give the order. 

I shall continue to plow from two to four inches, and 
I think if I have as good luck as I have had, that I 
shall not change, though I shall give some efforts in 
good land a little deeper. One thing I will mention : 
if you will take a deep, rich black mold,' and take off 
one or two inches from a few lands, and put it in 
another place, you may put what you please in land, 
and nothing will grow equally good as in the rows 
which are in their natural state; but do you continue 
the manure, and after some years exposure they will 
come to produce well. So in this case, I draw the in- 
ference that sun and light are firtt all important. I 
like to ^Q down with such implements as will not take 
down the top or bring up the bottom, and for this rea- 
son, in excessive hot weather the roots of plants de- 
sire to protect themselves from the hea^, and in very 
wet weather I like the water to have a chance to settle 
quick. 

Interesting Experiments. 

Adam Clark, of ^ilo, Yates county, N. T., in a 
communication to the Gen. Farmer, gives the result of 
an experinient, which is worthy the attention of all 
wheat raisers. Four (pieces of ground, each 2 feet 
square, of finely prepared ground, were planted with 
wheat, a grain each at the intersection of straight lines 
drawn across each plat. The experiment and results 
we have condensed in the following table: 



Ditunces of se«d asnader, 

Namber of graim planted 

Nomber of grains that grew, 

Namber of heads, 

Average namber of graiM per heiwl,. . 

Whole number of grains, 

Yield per acre in baiheia* 

Saed per aere, ia bashalaandpooadi, { 



No. 1. 


No. 9 


No. %. 


Uin. 


3 in. 


4 in. 


299 


8t 


49 


SOS 


60 


40 


286 


196 


112 


95 


35 


39 


7458 


4765 


4452 


108 


09 


64 


4bu. 


1 ba. 


jOSlVa 


12 lbs. 


10 lbs 


4«]1IM 



No. 4. 



44-5in 
36 
30 
104 
49 
4309 
63 



Fat Animals. 

The Centre market at Albany presented a display of 
very fine beef, mutton and pork, on thd 22d of Feb- 
ruary. 

At the stall of Mr. Kirkpatbick was the beef of a 
heifer, in relation to which, as she was considered a 
very superior animal, we have thought proper to col- 
lect some particulars. Mr. Wm. J. McKown, of Wa- 
terville, Oneida county, who fattened her, states t^at 
she was raised by Mr. Wk. Hats, of Sangerfield, in 
the county before mentioned, and was oalv^ the 27th 
of Marchj IS44. That she was got by a full blood 
Durham bull from Mr. Weddlx's stock which was sent 
by Barnabas Allen of Wayne county, to Stephen Leo- 
NABD of Sangerfield. That her dam was got by a three- 
fourths bred Durham bull, from Mr- Weddle's stock, 
bred by Mr. Speab of Palmyra; her grand-dam a "na- 
tive mouse-colored" cow, said to be of an excellent 
family. The heifer never bred. Her dam hns produ- 
i^ed several other calves, all of which have been killed 
for veal, and were remarkable for their fatness and 
symmetry. The sire of the heifer was chiefiy noted 
for t^e value of his progeny for dairy purposes — bis 
owner, Mr. Leonabd, having raised several cows by 
him, that were superior milkers. 

The heifer was raised in the ordinary way, (not al- 
lowed to suck,) and had milk but for a few weeks. 
She attracted no particular attention till the fall after 
she was two years old, when she had become so fat on 



McKowN bought her the last of September, 1846, in- 
tending to slaughter her in a few weeks ; but on feed* i 
ing her for a short time with pumpkins, she gained so 
rapidly and showed such a strong propensity to fatten, 
that it was resolved to keep her a longer time. From 
the first of January, 1847, she had two quarts of meal 
per day, till the first of October; being fed in other re- 
spects like the dairy cows, with which she ran. From 
October till she was slaughtered, she was full fed with 
pumpkins, carrots, and corn and cob meal. She was 
killed on the 19th of February, 1848, at which time 
her weight was as follows: Live weight — 1492 lbs. 
Dressed weight— quarters, 984, tallow 157, hide 67 » 
1208 lbs.* 

At the stall of Mr. James McQvadb, was the beef 
of a fine pair of twin cattle, fattened by Mr. Shebman 
Bassett, of North- East, Dutchess county. They were 
four years old, (coming five this spring,) were said to 
have been raised in Connecticut. They yere called of 
" native " breed. Their color was a handsome brindle; 
but their shape and general character, strongly deno- 
ted a strain of Devon blood. They had been feid about 
a year, but the particulars of feeding we did not learn. 
Their dressed weights were as follows: Near ox, quar- 
ters, 1062, tallow 188, hide 80=1330 lbs. 0/ ox, 
quarters 1072, tallow 180, hide 84« 1336 lbs. 

Mr. D. Mabonet had the beef of four very good 
oxen, fattened by Mr. C. Leach, of Madison county. 
We only obtained the weights of the quarters of these 
cattle, those of one pair of which weighed 2746 lbs., 
and of the other 2304 lbs. 

Mr. J. Featheblt had the carcass of an extraordi- 
nary calf, fattened by Mr. Woolfobd^ of Albany. It 
was a few days less than three months old, and its 
dressed weight was 302 lbs. It was a mixture of 
Durham and Devon blood. 

A very large and well shaped hog was shown at the 
stall of Mr. Geo. Schwabtz; it was said to be but 
eighteen months old, but it weighed, dressed, 728 lbs. 

Mr. KiBKPATBicK had the carcasses of seven Lei- 
cester sheep, fattened by Haebt Felt, of Madison 
county, the dressed weights of which were from 88 to 
1 15 lbs. The saddles of most of these were sold to go 
to Virginia, and brought about twelve cents per pound. 
Mr. McQuADE had also some very fine mutton, but we 
did not learn the weight. . 

Af ricmltaral DIscnssioDs. 

In our last, we gave a brief sketch of the discussions 
which have taken place at the weekly meetings held at 
the Capitol in this city. The subject of the culture of 
fruits was taken rip at the fifth meeting, and occupied 
two evenings. The meetings were fully attended, and 
the discussion elicited remarks from many cultivators 
and amateurs. We shall endeavor tp find room for a 
more extended notice of this disonssion in a future 
number. The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: 

Resohed, That we deem it most for the interests of far- 
mers, mainly to cultivate approved varieties of fruit of 
our own country ; and that we approve of the varieties re- 

* There is a table which was pablished several years since Hi 
England, for ascertaining the dressed weight of canle by external 
measurement: The girth of the beast is taken at the smallest part, 
immediately behind the fore legs, and the lea^th from the point of 
tlie sboolder to the end of the romp. From these measuremcuts, 
the table purports to show the weight of the beef, or four quarters. . 
We are not aware that the table is much used m this coaulry. Its 
correcmeas appears to be doubled. Some cootend thati it gives too 
much, and otheis ^t it gives too little dressed weight in propor- 
tion to the dimensions. The heifer was tried by this role. Her 
length fVom slK>alder to end of rump was 5 A. 9 in. and her girth 7 
A. 4 in. According to the table, her quarters would have weighed 
946 lbs. Their aotoal weight was 984 lbs. But as this animal was 
of nneommon fatness, and her flesh of nfinsfial thickness, she can 
hardly be deemed to form a fair test of the correetness of the table, 
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■Mmmended by tbe Stale AKricnltilrul Sooietj, al 
^sual rasetiDics of 1847 and 184S, aDdcommend i 
to the notice ot onili»«tor». 

Tbe next discosiion related to the mftDDrncture of 
Batter,&o. Mr. Jobnion, the seoretaiy of the Bocie- 
tjr, gBTe eonie Tery vatuabte and importaat informalioD 
in regard to iho qnantily of butter mannfaotuTBd in the 
different oonnties of tbia State — the qualities of tbe diT- 
ferent kinds of salt need — and tbe coarse poraaed by 
our government in making oontraoti for the npply of 
baiter Tor tbe army and navy. Mr. J.'a remarks will 
appear in tbe Traniaetictu, and we aball take the ear- 
liest opportnoily to pat oar readers in possession of 
aome of the imporfant facta ^ioh He baa odleated. 



ImproTCd BTdr«nIio Rau, 
The annexed oat r«pre»enu W. fc B. Ddvolas*' 
Improved tlydranlio Ram, manufactared at Middle- 
town, Conn., far which a silver medal was awarded by 
the American Institute, October, 1847, ai^d also a pre- 
miom by tbe Middlesex Connty (Ct.,) Ag. Society, 
Ootober, 1847. 



H spring or brook. C drive or supply pipe, from 
spring lo ram. G pipe conveying water to boose or 
other point cequired for use. B, D, A, E, I, tbe ram. 
J tbe plank or other fonn^tion to which the machine is 
•ecored. , 

Water-rams, varioiwly canstraoted, are fast coming 
into nse, and with great advantage. We copy the 
following descriplion of them from the'Middletown, 
Ct., CoDstilQlion : — " Its object is to raise water above 
lis natural level, wbicb is done by a aimple hydroBlatio 

firinciple. If a bar of iron be made to stand upright, 
t will press with its whole weight on ibe point on 
which it rests; bat if a column of water be poared 
down a perpendicalar tabe, it exerts a force not only 
downward bat laterally, so that it would have a tenden- 
cy, if tbe tabe was closed at tbe bottom, to expand at 
tbe bottom of the tube into a globnlar form, by press- 
ing on each side eqaally. If tbe tube be very long it 
must be capable of reaiating a great pressore at the 
lower end or it will burst. If now a smaller pipe be 
made to connect with this tabe at the bottom, and a 
stop cock be placed at or near tbe point of Junction, 
the pressare of tbe water vrill be very great at tbe 
place where the stopcock is. If tba oook be saddecly 
opened, so great is tbe pressare that a jet of water 
vrill rise in this pipe to a considerable distance above 
tbe lop of Ibe other pipe. Jf the cock be opened and 
■buE suGoesaively, a continnoas stream is obtained from 
tbe smaller pipe. This is tbe simple principle of the 
Water.Ram. Messrs. W. k B. Dotrouss in ibis city, 
. are manolactaring a veiy perfect article^, which takes 
bnt little room, acta with great force, and aeldom gels 



oat of repair. It has obtained qoite exlensive nse 
among tbe farming commnnilj. Springs of ezoellent 
water, before of no utility because at a distance from 
where they might be used, aud at loo low a level for 
ordinary conveyance through pipes, are now brought 
into requisition for bouaebold purposes, for watering 
cattle, and Vso for irrigalioj; lands." [See advertise- 



Lawrence Scleotlfic School. 

This InstilatioD forms a department of Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. — a department endowed by 
the munificence of tbe Hon. Abbot Lawbence. Tbe 
second term coDUnenced on tbe 25th of February lasl. 
From a cironlar forwarded ua by Prof. Hoesfobd, wo 
learn that instruction will be given under the following 
heads: — 1. Chtnitlry, under tbe direction of Pro^ 
HoBsroBD, who wiU receive special students in chem- 
istry, they giving tbeir atlendance in the laboratory for 
such lime as shall appear Eo be nsoessary. la the 
course of the term Prof. H. will deliver a full course 
of lectures on theoretical and practical cbeniistry. 2. 
Zoology and Otology. Prof. Aoaisii will deliver a 
course of Icctares " on the History of the earliest Geo- 
logical Ages," fallowed with an aoooontof the earliest 
known condition of our globe, apd the changes it has 
nndergone np lo the present period. The regular lec- 
tures in futore will consist alternately of EOologj and 
geology. Prof. AoAssii will affiird stndents access to 
his laboratory, in order that they ma; learn how to 
obeerve isolated facts, and how to conduct investiga- 
in a jMoper nuuiner. He will aJso make exont- 
in the country with the students duriag term- 
3. Enginttriitg. This department will be 
brought into oper«.lion as soon as practicable. 

The following oouriea of lectures delivered to under- 
gradoatea will he open to members o( the Soientifio 
Sohool, viz: — A compendious course on Jfifurologyand 
Qtoloty, by Prof. Webster. Aooorse on SytUtiatie 
Botany according to the Natural Syitem, by Prof. 
Gbat. a course on NattiTat PhUoiophTi, fay Prof. LoT- 
EBIKO. A course on the Gtntral Oatlina of t\t Cla- 
tiflcation of tht Animal Kingdoa, and on compiTtUivt 
^nateny and Phl/tiology, by Prof. jErraixs Wyman. 

We team that tbe new Chemical Laboratoryand the 
buildinn for the department of Engiueering are in pro- 
gress of erection. It is expected that the former vrill 
be ready lor occDpation by September next. Tbe for- 
mation of a Museum of Natural History, on an exten- 
sive scale, will be inuoediately commenced under the 
superintendence of the professors in ibe several depart- 
ments. The Mineralogical Cabinet of the University, 
the Rumford and Philosophical Apparatus, the Ana- 
tomical Museum, the Bolaiiio Garden, the Observatory, 
anS the Public Library, will be aecBsaihle to the atu- 
deats of the Beientiflo Sohool. 

Farther information an all subjects connected with 
the school, may be obtained on application to Prof. E- 
N. HoKsroBO, Dean of tbe Faculty. 



Cnsrc Feet avd BushXui. — Divide the number of' 
cnbio feet by 1-6, and the resalt will be heaped bush- 
els — applicable to apples, potatoes, be. Multiply the 
cubic feet by the fraction 4-B, and the prodoot will h« 
stricken bo^eb. 

Lawsuits. — The Chinese call going to law, "losing 
a cow to win a cat." With us it is often losing the 
cow without winning tbe cat. 
An Old and good Maxim i-or Sbivcbs: 
Up hill urge me not, 
Down hill press me irat, 
. On tba plaia spare me not, 
In the stable lorget me not. 
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Axmwewa to luqalrlea. 

« ™ « 

Back Volitmes of the Cultivator. — ^In answer to 
^Toral inquiries, we state that we can supply orders 
for any or all of the back volumes of ^' The Cultivator.'' 
The first series, consists of ten vols, quarto, price, 
stitched, $1 per vol. New series, four vols, now com- 
plete, stitched, $1 per vol. The usual discount to 
agents.* These vols ^ can any of them, be always ob- 
tained, bound or unbound, of our agents in New-Yorl^, 
Messrs. M. H. Newman & Co., booksellers, 199 
Broadway. 

Manner of spreading Lime. — £. H. O., Peters- 
burgh, Va. Lime is sometimes taken from the kiln in 
carts, laid on the field in small heaps, and covered 
slightly with earth ; in which situation it remains till 
it has slaked and become thoroughly fine, when it is 
spread with a shovel. In other cases, it is allowed to 
become considerably slaked before it is carted, and is 
spread over the field immediately from the cart. 

Composition for Grafting. — S. F. C., Philadel- 
phia. See an article tinder the horticultural head in 
oar last number. 

White or Ox- Eye Daisy. — {Chrysanthemum leucan- 
themum.) L.S.,Fredonia, N. T. The seeds of this plant 
will vegetate after having passed through the bodies of 
horses or cattle, and it would not, therefore, be advisa- 
ble to use manure made from ha^y which contained the 
seeds, unless great care was taken to destroy the plants 
as soon as they could be readily found. 

QtrANTrtY OF Carrot seed for an acre. — A. F.^ 
Hudson, N. Y. The quantity of seed' required for an 
acre, depends on the width between the rows; the usu-' 
al width is about sixteen inches ; and when sown with 
a good machine, about one pound is sufficient for an 
aore. It may be had at the Albany Agricultural 
Warehouse, at a dollar and twenty-five cents per 
poimd. 

"Do Oyster- SHELLS contain Posphate of Lime?" 
D. G. Washington, D. C. The quantity of posphate of 
lime is very small, not exceeding one per cent." They, 
however, form an excellent application for fruit trees, 
.on many soils ,- but if the posphate of lime is especial- 
ly required, it would be better obtained by the use of 
bones. The bones or shells would be more immediate- 
ly useful if they were reduced to small pieces. 

Work on Goats. — J. W. O- We do not know of 
any separate work on goats. They are Spoken of in 
several works on agricultare; and Loudon describes 
the various domesticated species, and their uses. 

Lead pipes for water. — The inquiry is often made 
whether lead pipes or tubes used for the conveyance of 
water, impart to the water Imy injurious quality. The 
Oonclusion generally prevails, among those who have 
investigated the matter, that lead is not entirely safe, 
8o far as regards the purity of the water. Dr. Holmes, 
in a late number of the Jnaine Farmer ^ has given an 
article on this subject, from which we gather the fol- 
lowing : that perfectly pure water in lead, causes the 
formation of an oxide of lead, which dissolves and the 
water becomes poisonoos: that all the salts of lead are 
poisonous when taken into the stomach: that the oxides 
readily form combinations with acids and alkaliee, 
which are deleterious to those who may swallow them, 
whether in solution or otherwise. 

Sometime 'since we received an inquiry in relation to 
the cause of the decay of lead pipe, when placed in 
the ground and used for conveying water. It was said 
the pipes soon became thin, that holes were formed In 
them which rendered them worthless. By the above 
reasoning, it may be seen that the decomposition of the 
pipe may be owing to its oxidation from the action of 
the water, its particles becoming dissolved and carried 
Away by the current. 



Clay Pipes for Draining. — C. A. E. Parma Cen* 
tre, N. T. We are not apprised of day pipes of the 
kind desoribed~by^'Prof. Norton, being made in this 
country; but we are informed that measures have been 
taken to introduce a machine by which they are made, 
and oommence the mftnufaoture of them. 

Sowing Buckwheat with Wheat. — ^T. H., Col- 
chester, Canada West. We cannot see how the rava- 
ges of the Hessian fly can be prevented by buckwheat 
being s6wn with wheat. We can imagine no quality 
in the buckwheat that would repel the fly and eertain- 
ly the fly could not live in the buckwheat. We should 
therefore, attribute the exemption of the crop to which 
you refer, to accident, and not any influence of the 
buckwheat. 

' Downing's " Frott and Frott Trees." — J. H., 
Ottawa, 111. The price of this work, with colored 
plates, is $15; that of the common edition, $1.50. 
The latter contains the outline figures of fruits, but no 
plates. 

Osage Orange. — ^M. D. Jr., Lynohburgh, Va. The 
seeds of this plant are advertised by M. B. Bateham, 
Columbus^ Ohio, at $2 per quart. We do not know of 
any new seed for safe here. Abundance of yoting plants 
may be had in this vicinity at $12 per thousand. 

Cotswold and Leicester Sheep. — L. F., Waynes- 
boro, Va. We cannot say who has sheep of these 
breeds for sale in this neighborhood. Persons who 
have them would do well to inform us. 

J. F., Urbana, O. We can send any of the back 
vols, of the Cultivator in sheets, without stitching. 

Cheese. — In answer to various inquiries, we will 
give an article on this enbject ne±t month. 

Ide*s Cultivator.— In answer to an inquiry made 
sometime since in regard to this Implement, Mr. Na- 
than Ide writes us that it will effectually destroy "wire 
grass,'' Canada thistles, and other noxious plants, if 
it is properly used. He states that he has now a. good 
wheat field, where the wire grass had entire possession 
a few years ago — it is now perfeetly elean. 

" White Black-eerries." — Mr. Geo. A. Mason, 
of Jordan, N. Y., informs us that this kind of fruit is 
quite conomon in his neighborhood. 

Supposed injury to hogs ey Buckwheat. — Mr. 8. 
RuckmaN, of Highland county, Va., writdl us that he 
lost several hogs last fall, while they were feeding on 
the ** tailings'' left after cleaning backwlieat, and he 
wishes to know whether the experience of others|would 
justify the belief that the hogs died in consequence of 
any injurious effects from the substance mentioned. 
We should like to hear the remarks of others, but in 
the mean time would observe^ that we should be incli- 
ned to attribute the injury to the duet which the hogs 
probably inhaled while working over the refuse. We 
have known similar results from hogs being allowed 
access to the chaff* of oats, barley and rye. 

Price op Guano. — ^W. H., Machias, Me. We nui- 
derstand the price of guano in Boston, wonld be from 
three to five dollars per hundred,, according to quality. 
Bones with Sulphuric acid. — ^W. H. We have 
not heard of bones having been prepared with sulphu- 
ric acid in this country ; but in England they are much 
used for manure when decomposed in this way, and for 
immediate effect are considered better than when only 
crushed. 

Other ifiquiries will be answered next month. 

India Rubber Horbs Collar.— This is a new in- 
vention, consisting of India rubber inflated with air. It 
is said to fit easier on the horse's neck than anything 
^et made. 

In New South Walet, aooording to foreign papers, 
more than 350,000 cattle and sheep have, within the 
last two years, been boiled np for their tallow. 
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MOlfTHI^T IfpTICES— TO CORRESPOlfBEIfTS, &c. 



CoMMt7incATiQN8 have been received Binoe oar last, 
from C. F. Wells, C.£. G., Andrew Bush, S. W. Jew 
ett, C. W. Mnlford, Claudius Allen, Tliomfts Andrews, 
Vermont Sabscriber, F. Holbrook, £. D. Andrews, J. 
Hildreth, £. D. Pierson, Dan. Gold, L. S., Jona, 
Bowers, Wm. R. Prince, Nathan Ide, Chas. Betts, 
Bean, James Otis, F. E.Stowe, James Jenkins, £. M. 
Hoyt, A Sabseriber, L Hildrethj W. Ansley, C. E. 
Goodrich, David Sinclear, Jr., Thurston Wood. 

Books, Pamprlkts, &c., received since onr last, as 
follows; AUkivxbsal HisTonT of the most remarka- 
ble events of all nations, No. 1, and Ths Childkjbn at 
the Phalanstery,- a familiar* Dialogue on Education, by 
F. Cantajrel, from the Publisher, W. H. Gkabam, 
New- York.— *PcBUc Documents from Hon. J. I. 
Blinoerland.-^— Address of Prof. Shbpard before the 
Agricultural Societies, of Hampshire, Franklin and 
Hampden counties, at their last Fairs, from Sidnet 
Chapin, Esq.— ^Report of the Ohio State Board of 
Agriculture, for 1847, from M. B. Bateham, Esq. Ed. 
O. Cultivator.— -'Illxtbtbated Life of Gen. Scott, 
from the publishers^ A. S. Barnes & Co. N. Y. 
Transactions of Trumbull Co. (O.) Ag. Society, for 
18^7, from F. E. Stowe, Esq.— Aoricttltcral Re* 
PORTS of the Rhode Island Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Domestic Industry, from Jno. Wilson Smith, 
Esq.-— —The Northern Whig, Belfast, containing 
the annual report of the tloyal Society for the promo- 
tion aDd improvement of the growth of Flax in Ireland, 
from Mr. John Roberts.— ^Report of the Trustees 
of the N. Y. State Library for 1847.^— -Report on 
Plank Roads to the Council of Wisconsin, by Hon. P. 
White. 

99^ The gentleman who purchased a copy of the 
Transactions of the N. Y. S. Ag. Society, at the office 
of the Cultivator, on the 28ih df February, will have 
$2 returned to him if he will furnish us with his address. - 
The boy who sold it, made a mistake of $2 in the 
price. ^ 

New- York State AoRictrtTtXRAL Society. — ^The 
premium list for the present year has been published. It 
is on a more extended scale than any heretofore offered 
by the Society— the amount of the premiums being up- 
wards of $6000. We had intended to have published 
the list in our present number, but in the crowd of ar* 
tides that is pressing upon us, it is impossible to spWe 
80 much room as the list would occupy. It has been 
published in one or more of our city papers, and copies 
may be had by application to the secretary, B. P. John* 
SON, Esq., Albany. 

The next exhibition, as we have before stated, is to 
be at Buffalo j and we are pleased to learn that the ci* 
tizens of that city and vicinity are already engaged in 
making the most liberal provisions for the occasion; 
both as regards the accommodation of visitors, and the 
means for forming the largest and most interesting 
show ever held in the State. 

Batl S£BfiNART.-*-An .advertisement in regafd to 
this institution will be found in this number, to which 
we would call attention. The school has been in ope- 
ration for several years, and from the informat^n we 
have received, and our acquaintance with one of its 
prineipal founders and managers, we have great conii- 
denoe in its character and usefulness. It will bcvseen 
that arraafgemeats have been made to give instruction 
in reference to agriculture and the arts, in the form of 
lectures illustrated by apparatus and experiments. 
This department ^11 be under the obarge of Hon. L. 



C. Ball, a gentleman who has been for\two years en- 
gaged in chemical investigations in the laboratory of 
Prof. Emmons, and who, to eminent scientific know]* 
edge, unites sound practical judgment. He is fitting 
up a proper laboratory, for the analysis of soils, rookS| 
plants, file., to which the students of the school will 
have access. In connection with instruction in re* 
/erence to the principles of chemistry and geology, 
^dge Bail will gi^e, also, such practical information 
in regard to tpe detMls of husbandry, as will be calou« 
lated to render his pupils tuccettful farmett. The se- 
minary is located in a pleasant neighborhood, distiu' 
guishcd for its healthfuinesA, beauty of scenery and 
fertility. 

Fine MtTTTON.-^We acknowledge the reoeption of 
tyro legs of excellent mutton, from Mr. J. McD. Md 
Inttre, of this city. Mr. McI. has been for some 
years distinguished as a breeder of superior Cotswold 
and South Down sheep, and has been a frequent and 
successful competitor for the prizes of the New- York 
State Agricultural Society, and the American Institute. 
His fat sheep have been fer a few years past, mostly 
sold to feed the epicures of Boston, and have brought 
an average price of from eight to ten dollars per head. 
He lately slaughtered two fine sheep, two years old, a 
cross of the Cotswold and South Down, wbioh weighed 
dressed, with the head on, 110 and 100 pounds. Mr. 
Mr. Mol. has only bred a few sheep of this crosk for an 
experiment ^ but so far, be has found them to fatten 
with greater rapidity at an early age than any others. 
Superior Apple .-^Mr. Ambrose Stevens of New* 
York, lately left vrith us a' specimen of a variety of apple 
obtained by him in Washington, D. C, and called there 
the " Virginia Pippin." It was grown, as Mr. 8. 
understood, in the, valley of the Rappahannock. It 
seems to us an apple of very excellent qnality-^not 
inferior to any within our knovi^edge. We defer for the 
present, a particular description; and would be greatly 
obliged to any of 6ur Virginia friends, if they would 
tell us any thing in regard to the origin of the apple, 
(or one known by this name,) and the estimation in 
v^bich it is held where known. 

Large SHBEP.'--In onr October number fm last year, 
we noticed a couple of long-wooled rams exhibited at 
the State Fair at Saratoga, by Mr. C. B. Retbold, of 
Delaware city, Del. Mr. R. informed us at Saratoga, 
that the weight of his rams, at the las^ time they were 
weighed, was 320 and 288 pounds. In a letter recei- 
ved from him under date of February 22, last, he says: 
** I weighed the two old rams this morning. They 
weighed 344 and 288 pounds." 

The Horse << Norman/' or '* Morse's Gret."— 
1 his horse, so well known as the sire of fast trotters^ 
and valuable carriage and road horses, has changed 
owners. He has been purchased by Mr* I. T. Grant, 
whose advertisement will be found in the present num- 
ber. We have no hesitation in saying that mares sent 
from a distance will receive all proper care and atten-' 
tion. 

Curing HAT.-«Mr. Charles Betti, of Redferd, 
Mich., writes: *^I learned from the Cultivator how to 
cure clover hay in cock. Taking the hint. I adopted • 
this plan in curing all hay— *timothy^ red- top, &c. — kikd 
it is now almost as green as when out. It has a sweet 
odor, and does not smoke when it is stirred." 

Multicole Rye.—- All the accounts of which we 
have heard coneerning the produce of this kind of grain 
in this country, represent it at far preferable to the 
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common rye. William Masbie states, in the South' 
em Planter, that he obtained half a gill of it in 1846, 
from which he obtained, the first year, just one bushel. 
This bosfiel was sown in 1846, on an acre and three* 
fourths of ground, and produced forty-five and a- half 
bushels. The soil was of only medium quality in both 
cases, and received no manure. He thinks this variety 
of rye will prove a very valuable acquisition to the rye 
growing region of Virginia— the common rye having 
ceased to be valuable there. Five^eighths of a bushel, 
he thinks is enough to sow on one aore, as it tillers 
very much. 

Stilton Chsese.— At a late meeting of the Execu- 
tive committee of the N. Y. State Aff . Society, |^e 
president, L. F. Allen, Esq, presentea a specimen of 
this variety of cheese, manufactured by Mr. Henrt 
Parsons, of Guelph, Canada West. It was pronoun- 
ced by all who examined it, of superior quality. 

Fat Cattle. — A lot of thirty-four beef-cattle, 
owned and fattened by Col. J. M. SMEbwooD, of Au- 
burn, passed through this city on their way to Brighton 
market on the 20th ult. They were a prime lot, and 
several of them were of extraordinary fatness. The 
live weights of some of them were as follows: — 1 pair, 
oxen 6 years old, 2,170 and 2,336, equal to 4,506 lbs.; 
1 pair 6 years old 2,100 and 2,040, equal to 4,140 
lbs.; one pair 5 years old, t2,012 and 2,106, equal <o 
4,118 lbs.; one cow 6 years old, (very fat,) 1,708 lbs. 
Most of these cattle were grade Durhams'-^the cow 
was half-blood — ^got by Col. S.'s bull Archer. There 
was a pair of very haftdsome grade Devon steers^ 
nearly full blood. The lot comprises about one- third 
the number fattened by Col.,S. the past winter-^the 
remainder will be taken to market soon, 

Norman Horse Louis Philippe. — Mr. R. B. How- 
land, of Union Springs, Cayuga county, N. Y., has 
lately purchased this young 'stallion. ' He was bred by 
Edward Harris, Esq. of Moperstown, N. J., and was 
foaled in 1843. His sire {^^ Diligence j") and dam 
were imported from France by Mr. Harris. He is a 
very staunch colt— close-jointed, with very large sin- 
ews and well developed muscles — and his parts form a 
general combination indicative of great strength and 
power. His girth immediately behind the withers is 
6ft. Sin. ; measure round the hock twelve inches; below 
the knee ten inches. His weight, on the scales at the 
depot at the Boston Rail^^oad, was 1120 pounds. We 
think this animal is calculated to produce a useful 
stock of hopses for farm use, and we trust Mr. How- 
iJkND will be remunerated for the great expense and 
trouble he has incurred in procuring him. We expect 
to have a cut and more particular description of this 
horse in our next number. 

0^ Breeders of Horses in Central New- York, are 
referred to the advertisement of the Morgan Horse 
** Gen. Gifford," in this number. 

Preservation of the Tomato. <-*Several corres- 
pondents request information in regard to the best me- 
thod of preserving the tomato, in such a manner as to 
retain the greatest amount of its natural taste and vir- 
tues. We should like to know what methods have 
proved best. 

Connecticut Pigs.—- A Connecticut paper states 
Ralph R. Phelps, Esq., of Manchester, sold six pigs 
last spring, the average dressed weight of which, at 
an average age of nine months and nineteen days, was 
378 2-3 lbs. The separate weights were as follows : 
one at nine months and a half, weighed 345 lbs ; two 
at ten and a-half months, 700 lbs.; one at nine months, 
375 lbs.; one at nine months and fourteen days, 412 
lbs.; one at 9 months and thirteen days, 440 lbs. 

Good Crops of CoRN-Mr. Wm. Bean, of Jefierson- 
ville, Pa. informs us that John Miller, of that neigh- 
borhood, raised last jear,.94 bushels of corn per acre, 



and that others in the vicinity raised from 60 to 80 
bushels per abre. He says—*'' a spirit of emulation . 
has been awakened among us, and a general benefit 
will result to the agricultural community in this dis* 
trict." 

Fat Sheep .-^We learn that thirty-six sheep, fat* 
tened on the farm of Messrs. Goodyear, in Cobles- 
kill, Schoharie oounty, sold for SSSC^'-or $10.55 per 
head. 

French Guano. — A sample of the French Guano, 
advertised by Mr. Bommer, may be seen at this office. 
Mr. B. proposes to establish a manufactoiy of this 
manure in New- York. 

Quick Orowth. — ^The ITim*. P/oioman states that- 
Mr. H. Jot, of Townsend, Yt., lately brought to Bos- 
ton a pig, seven-eighths of the Suffolk breed, six 
months and eight days old^ which weighed in Fulton 
market, three hundred and tioo poundt, 

0^ Quite a number of communications, intended for 
this number, are unavoidably laid over to next month. 

^ ■ ■ WW— ■■■■■■ ■ i> n^^m I Ml ^^— ^^» ■ PM. n * ^^^am m iw^ ■ ■^■^M^i^MMfc^^»^^^^M^^^— ^— ■^^■^■^^.^^^^^■^^^ 

Ifotices of If eiv Publications* 

KsroftT or t&x Ohio Stats 60 abd ow Aokicxtltitrb. 
We are indebted to M. B. Bateham, Esq., for a 
oopy of the Second Annual Report of the Ohio State 
Board of Agriculture. It affords evidence that the ag* 
riculture of Ohio is steadily improving. The crops of 
last year, with the exception of wheat and potatoes, 
are represented as having been unusually abundant, and 
havihg been sold at remunerating prices. The wheat 
crop of 1847 is reported as one-fourth to one-third less 
than that of 1846, but the quality of the last year'^ 
crop is spoken of as superior. Indian corn is reported 
as a very large crop — much larger than usual. The 
Cincinnati Chronicle, in reviewing the report, estimates 
the wheat crop ttf 1847, at 16,000,000 and the corn 
crop at 55,000,000 for the entire State. Potatoes suf- 
fered from the disease and the general crop was light. 
The report states that no useful conclusion has been 
reached in reference to the disease, except that early 
planting has proved most successful. 

The number of shee^ in the State, according to the 
returns from the different counties, it 1^071,037; and it 
is computed that there were exported from the State in 
1847, 1,933,435 pounds of wool. 

The export of cheese from the State, was chiefly 
from five counties — Trumbull, Porthge, Geauga, Madi- 
son and Ashtabula, and the amount from these was 11, 
460,000 lbs. . The export of butter from nine of the 
principal dairy counties, is put down at 1,020,000; 
and the Chronicle estimates the export for the whole 
State, at 4,000,000 lbs. 

Thk ARCHrrsCT ; a series of Original Deeigm for Domestic and 

Ornamental Cottagea, connected with Landscape Gardening, 

adapted to the United States ; Illostrated by Drawings of Grouad 

Plots, Plans, Perspective Views, Elevations, Sections and De- 

. tails. By W. H. Ranlxtt. 

Our readers Will recellect a previous notice of this 
work, while the first volume was in course of publica- 
tion. ' T|iat volume is now eompleted, and the first 
number of the second is before us. It is a beautiful 
and highly useful work, and is calculated to be greatly 
beneficial in the dissemination of correct architecttiral 
information. The conductor remarks that " the work 
is intended as much for the miUion as for the wealthy 
few." He adds, — '* Men of moderate circumstances 
and the really poor have been so long accustomed to 
plain, uncomlortable houses, that beauty and conveni- 
ence have come to be regarded as solely the right of 
the wealthy and independent. We trust that some 
thing has already been done in the preceding numbers 
of this work to dispel such a degrading delusion. The 
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hnmblest cottage BhoQLd ifi beauty oi f orm aud ccave- 
nidnoe of construction, be equal to the finest villa, and 
the laboring man may, without extra expense, be shel- 
tered by a roof constructed upon the same principles^of 
architectural beauty as that which shelters his wealthy 
employer. As the sun shines, the rain falls, flower& 
blossom, the stars tw inkle , and birds sing for all, so are 
the discoveries of science and the progress of art for 
all. If it were the sole purpose of the architect to 
construct showy houses for the rich, and if his arts 
were not to be employed in embellishing the dwellings 
of the poor, as well as in rearing splendid churches 
and spacious mansions, his noble profession would lose 
half its dignity." 

The Architect is published monthly at the Tribune 
Buildings, New- York, at fifty cents per number. 

Ths Wbstsrn Journal of Agricaltare, Mamifactnrei, Mechanic 
Arttf loternal Inprovcment, Commerce and General Litera- 
tnre. 

We have received two numbers of a publication with 
the above title, published at St. Louis, Mo., by M. 
Traver and T. F. Risk. The design of the work is 
expressed by its title. The numbers before u9 contain 
several able and valuable articles. It is published 
monthly, at $3 a year in advance. 

Ewbank's Htdsattucs and MxcBJXica. 
The second and third parts of this w^ork, now in 
course of re-publication by Greelt & McElrath, are 
in good style. The engravings are neat, acd afford 
good illustrations of the purposes for which they were 
designed. Considerable attention is now being given 
to the subject of hydraulics, and those who are inter- 
ested in this branch of science would do well to pur- 
chase this work. The price is twenty-five cents for 
each number, which contains eighty pages. 

FifTSBiTTH AimuAL Rkfort of the State Lunaiie Hoapital, at 

Worcester, Maas. 

The amelioration of the condition of the insane, must 
a0brd pleasure to every benevolent mind. The increase 
and difiusion of the spirit of philanthropy, is perhaps, 
in no way more conspicuous, or its results presented in 
a more gratifying manner than in the improvements 
which have been made in the management of this un- 
fortunate class of mankind. 

The Institution at Worcester, is one of the largest 
of the kind in the country, and its excellent condition, 
under the supervision of Dr. Chandler, as well as 
under his predecessor, Dr. Woodward, has been the 
subject of frequent praise. The report is ably drawn 
up, and presents the details of the management of the 
Institution in an interesting manner. 

Tux AoRiciTLTVAiST ftod Canadian Journal ; a consolidation of the 
Britisn American Cultivator and the Cauaida Fanner. 
We have received the first number of th^ above work, 
which is to be published semi-monthly at Toronto, by 
R. Brewer & Co. Terms one dollar a year in ad- 
vance. The work has a very respectable appearance, 
and we trust it will meet with a liberal patronage from 

our Canadian brethren. 

# 

American Journal ow Science and Arts.— The 
number of this able work for March is before us. 
Among its contents we notice an article on the *' Pro- 
duction of Light by Chemical Action," by Prof. Dra- 
per; ** Parallelism of the PalcBozoic Deposites oi North 
America, with those of Europe,'' by Verneuil, trans- 
lated by Prof.^ James Hall. "Notes upon the Drift 
and Alluvium of Ohio and the West," by Charles 
Whittlest. An article from Dr. Hare, of Philadel- 
phia, on the Theories of Electrical Phenomena. Chb- 
roform, by B. Silliman Jr. Proceedings of the Ame- 
rican Association of Geologists and Naturalists, at 
Boston, September, 1847. Abstract of a Meteorugi- 



cal Journal kept ai Marietta. Dhi€ t) Pr HfTrFBTH. 
The high character of the Journal as d scientific work 
entitles it to a liberal support. It Is published at New* 
Haven, every second month, at $5 per year. Conduc- 
ted by Professors Silliman & Dana. 

AoBicvLTUSAL JotTRivAL, and Traniaciions of the Lower Canada 

AgTiculiural Society. 

This IS a monthly periodical, which was commeiieed 
in January last. It is designed as the organ of the 
Lower Canada Agricultural Society, a spirited and 
able association, incorporated in 1847. The numbers 
of the Journal which we have received, are well filled. 
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PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

New-York, March 18, 1843. 
FLOUR— Geneeee perbbl- 96. 75— Ohio aiid Michigan S6. GO. 
GRAIN.— Wheal, Geiie«ee. per bu., SI. 50— Ohio, jl. 40— Corf, 
noTthcrw. 55a56c.— Rye, 60a88c.— OaU, 48ff50c.— Barley tOoOOc. 

BUTTER— Orai^e Couniy, per lb., 20a'<29c.— Western, doirr, 
16alSc 
CHEESE— per lb., 6a7ic. 

BEEF— Meds, per bbl., 98- IS^fO.— Prime $6.n\e(96. 
PORK— Mess, per bbU, 910. 12ial0.2S— Prime, 99.50. 
HAMS— Smoked, per lb.. 7jaOc. 
LARD— Per lb., in kegs, 8 3-8<i8ic. 

HEMP— Russia clean, per ton, 9SS9mi9S30.— American dew- 
rotted. 9l20a9140. 
HOP.S— First sort, per lb., Sia6^. 

COTTON— New Orleans and AJabama, per lb., G]alOc.— Up- 
land aud Florida, 6^08^0. 
WOOL— (Boston prices.) March 18. 

Prime or .Saxon fleeces, washed per Ib.« 45a60 eta. 

American full blood fleeces, 4Ca4S ^ 

" ihrce-fourtlis blood fleeces, 3Sa3? *' 

half blood do ,. d2a33 ** 

one- rourth' blood and common, SSoSD ^ 

The steamer Cambria arrived at Boston oa the 18th insi., haviM- 
Enrlish papers to the 28th February. The markets for breadstufle 
and American provisions were dall, and without much change from 
previous dates. Tlie news has not effected our domestic markets^ 
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APRICOT TREES FOR SALE. 

'pHE subscriber has $fiOO trees <ff his Early Golden Apricot for sale 
-*■ this fcprin;. The trees are of good size, smootn and thrifty. 
Also a general a»sortment of Fruit Trees, and a large quantity of 
Isabella Grape Vines. CHARLES DUBOIS, 

March 14, 1849— n. Fishkill Landing. New- York 

HOPE-TOWN OATS. 

FIFTY bushels Hope-Town OatS; raised expr^sly for the Ag^* 
Warehouse and Seed Store, from seed imported the past sea- 
son by the proprietors. They are much earlier than the ordinary 
oats raised here, riper.ing when sown side by side some two week* 
in advance— yield well, and the keniel is large and heavy. Price, 
91 per busheL 

For sale at the Albany Ag. Warehouse, Not. 10 & 18 Green-St, 
Albany* .^__ __^ 

PRINCE'S LINNiEAN BOTANIC GARDEN AND 

Nurseries f Flushing ^ New- York, , 

TXTM. R. PRINCE k, Co., successors of Wra. Prince, and sole 
' ' Proprietors of his great ebllectton of Fruit Trees, &c., will 
transmit their new Catalogues (36th edition) to all post-paid appli- 
cants who desire to purchase. Also their new Wholesale Cata- 
logues to all Nurseries. This immense collection is unrivalled in 
Europe or America. The Fruit and Oniamental Trees are of the 
largest sizes for planting, except a few new kinds of but recent 
hitrodttotion. Extra large sized Trees can be supplied of the 
Ornamental kkids from twelve to twenty feet., and extra sized 
Fruit Trees of most kinds, including Ten ThcMond Standard 
and Pyramid Pears, in a hearing stau^ the former eight feet 
with heads, and the latter 3 to 4 years from the graft. Peaches at 
very reduced rates. Evergreens by 100 to 1,000) at low rates. 
Apples 3 to 4 years from the graA. A great supply of Cherries, 
Plums, Quinces, Spanish Chestnuts, Native and Foreign Grapes, 
Fastolf and other Raspberries, Gooseberries, Currants, Strawber- 
viea. Rhubarb, Asparagus, «&o. 30,000 Hawthorns, and 50,000 
Honey Locust, for hedge, 9 years, at 95. — Osage Orange, Buck- 
thorns, itc. 

All are at reasonable prices eompared to the quality of the arti- 
cles, and will be packed in a manner to insure success. 

April 1— It. , 

IMPORTANT TO FARMERS, GARDENERS, 

AND FXORISTS. 
A Nev> Manure, Warranted Superior to any Other. 
lyrR. BOMMER has on hand one hundred casks— 600 lbs. each-* 
■*•"■ of the celebrated'* French Guano," an inodorous chemically 
prepared fertilizing Powder, adapted to every soil and all plants, 
and acknowledged in Europe as the best and most profitable ma- 
nure ever known. Price of a cask, 95. 

Families havinjp small garden; or flotrers, can be supplied whh 
small bags containing 15 lbs. ai 25 cents, or 36 lbs. at 50 centp, at 
his office 72 Oreenwich-st, New- York city. 

AprU 1— Ut 
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COMMERCIAL GARDEN AND NURSERY OF 

Paksons 8i Co., 

Flushing f near New-York. 

THE planting: seaflon beinj? near at hand, the Proprietors now 
odftfr tor rate in addition to their usual asaortmeni, many new 
«nd choice varieties of Applet, Peors, Cherries, Peaches. Plums, 
Grapes and other fruits. They have alto a fine stock of Pears on 
Quince ready fyr fruiting. By tcMin^ the kinds which they culti- 
vate, and giving close personal attention to their propagation, they 
insure tlie correctness of the varieties which they send out. Their 
assonment of Ornamental Trees and Shrubs includes the standard 
varieties for the Avenue or Lawn, as well as many new and desi- 
rable kinds. Their cuUection of ^Warf and tree Ron* embraoca 
all that is desirable. 

Catalogues furaished gratis on application. 

April 1— It. 

PROUTY & BARRETT, 
Manufacturers and Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
Jlgricultural and Horticultural Implements'^ Garden, 
Grass, Field, and Flower Seeds, 194i Market-St., 

Philadelphia, 

OFFER for sale an extensive assortment of FARM and OAR- 
DEN IMPLEMENT;) and SEEDS, consisting in pan of the 
following, vis :— 

Prouty k. Mears* Patent Centre-draniriit Self-tbarpening, Right 
and Left Hand, Subsoil and Side Hill, Wheel and Swing PLOWS, 
with Points and Shares so strong and thoroughly pnrified and har- 
dened, that lOU acres of laud have often been plowed with a singlt 



These Plows are constracted of the beat materials, and of the 
highest finish, and for ease of draught and management, the facility 
With which their poiuis and shares are turned and sharpened, the 
eradication of weeds and the thorough cultivation of the soil, they 
stand unrivalled in the market. They are warranted to work in 
any soil, and to sive perfect satisfaction after fair trial, or they may 
be returned, and the money refunded. 

To these Plows were awarded TwBxTT-THnKs PaBxraict at 
Trial Matches) during the past year, proving inconteslably their 
great superiority over their numerous competitors. 

Improved Cultivators, with steel teeth; Harrow*, Revolving 
Horse Rakes, Agricultural Furnaces and Cauldrons, Corn Mills, 
Sugar Mills, Seed Planters, Com Planters, Cheese Presses, Ox 
Yokes, Hovey's Spiral Hay, Straw, and Corn-stalk Cutter ; Corn 
Sbellert. Granl't Patent Fan Millt, and other approved pfiuemt. 

Spain}* Imprwd Barrd CAsr«— Constructed in such a manner 
(hat the whole reel or dashers can be removed (whole) from the 
inside ; the Chum is then clear of all impediments in the way of 
removing the Batter, and of a perfect cleaning. 

Cast Steel Hoes, Shovels, Spades, Hay and Manure Forks, 
Scythes, Snaths, Briar Scythes and Hooks. 

AORtCULTURAL, HORTICULTURAL AND FLOWER 
8BEDS, in great variety, raised expressly ft>r this establishment by 
careful and experienced seed growers, and warranted. 

iCT* Orders solicited. 

Philadelphia, April 1, 1848--2u^ 

NEW WORK ON THE ROSE. 

The Rosti its HUtory^ Poetry^ Ctdture., and Clas${fleatioH. 

By S. B. Parsons, New-York: Wiley k, Putnam, pp. 
280, royal octavo, with Colored Ei^avings, 

AHANDSO.ME octavo volume, fully redeeming the promise of 
its title-page, which the reader will have noted takes in a wide 
field of practical and classical information. With the practical part 
of his subject, the culture and classification of the Rose, and with 
its history to some extent, we expected to find the author some- 
what familiar, seeing that he is a well known and successful culti- 
vator. But even iji these respects, he has shown an amount of 
knowledge which we scarcely supposed any individual conkl have 
brought to their elucidation; while in the literature of the rote, to 
to speak, he has brought together such numerons trtbutet to its 
beauty, fragrance and emblematical cbaraeter, as prove no mean 
acquaintance with the b^t poets. Indeed, his volume it at once 
agreeable, instructive, and curious, a very pleasant companion to 
the mere reader, while to the amateur and the professed cultiva- 
tor of this most beautiful of Flora's gifts, il Will be invaluable.—' 
i\r. y. Comtiurcial Advtrtittr. 

Altogether this may be considered the moet agreeable and com- 
plete work on the rose in the finclish language. The author has 
not only collected niid arranged all of most interest and value that 
has hitherto been written on this subject, but he has interwoven 
through the volume a good deal of interesting information, drawn 
from his own experience and observation, which has not before 
been given to the public. The volume is not simply a practical 
treatise for the rose cultivator, but a pleasant contribution to the 
library of the scholar, or the book-table of the lady's boudoir. 

The volnme contains colored plates of iwo o( the new Roses 
which have elicited most admiration within the last three years~ 
ta lUint and CkronuMUa.-^HortieuUurisU 

We regret that this beautiful and really valuable volume did not 
arrive while we had room for a notice worth^T of iu claims to pnb> 
lie favor. All that romance, pcetry, and science have endowed 
the RJote with-^all that philosophers have found, and lovers fan- 
cied, and ladies feh, about this garner of sweet associations, it 
here set forth, and worthily; while on two shining pages the 
beauty herself appears, fairly mirrored in her must nfagDlficent as- 
pect, nu4 seerauig only to ask the plucking. We love the book.— 
^ ion mtaxinst bp Mn. tUrtkmd. Apr]' l-«. 



'PHE enbteriber,' manufactfirar and dealer, hat eooatantly on hand 
-^ an extensive atsortment of Agricultural Implements of the la* 
test and most approved patterns. 

PUnoM adaptM to every description of toil, embracinfr a greater 
variety of patterns than can be found in any other ettablii^iment in 
the United Slates. 



Utoon's kighett pnmium Plow*. 
Freeborn Sl Hitchcock's do. 
Minor, Hortou tc Co'i do. 

Ruggles, Nourse & Mason's do. 
Prout]r & Mear's do. 

Subsoil do. 



Two and Three Furrow Plows. 
Side Hill and Double Mold do. 
Cultivaton with Sieel and Cast 
Teeth. 
Harrows.plain and donble hinged 
Garden & Canal Wheelbarrowt. 
Single and Double Corn Shellers, price S5 to $10. 
Straw Cutters, Greene's, Steven's, Sinclair's, and other approved 
patterns. 
Mills for grinding Grain. Com and Cob Cruahert. 
Morn Poftere Smd Tkrethint Machines. 
Fanning MillS| Revolving Hay Raket, 

Rice do. Hay and Manure Forks, 

Coffee HuUert, Scythes ft Snathes, 

Sugar Mills, Ox Yokes and Bows, 

Grain Cradles, Log and Trace Cbaint, 

Seed Sowen, Sp»det and Shovels. 

Plow Castings, Castings for Horse Powers, Mill and Gin Geer, 
ftc, ftc Also on hand and made to order, every deseription of 
Brass, Copper and Iron Wire, Cloth, Sieves, Screens, Riddles, &c., 
&C-, all of which will be sold as low as they can be purchased at 
any establishment in the country. 

JOHN MOORE, 
Ag. Warehonae, 109, old No. 183 Pront-tt, New-York. 
April 1— 3t - 



TWO FARMS FOR SALE, 
IJANDSOMfiLY situated one mile north of Northville in the 
■''•■' southern nan of Cayuga connty, each containing seventy-firo 
acres of excellent land, in fine condition, with good mrm buildinga, 
orchards, kc- These farms are divided by the stage road L^tween 
Auburn and Itbaca, equi-distant from each. They will be told tep- 
arately or together. 

Api^y to DaVID THOMAS* near Auroraj Cayuga connty, or to 
ISAAC JACOBS, on the premises. 3 mo. 7, 1848. 




EMERY'S SEED PLANTER. 

TiriTH this Planter all small seeds are dropped by meant of a 

^^ revolving brush inaide of the hopper, operating upon platea 
with holes in them, which plates are placed m grooves at the bottom 
of the hopper — any sine hole being used which is found best 
adapted to the quantity and size of the seed to be sown, thus in- 
suring precniou and uniformity in the work. When Com, Beam, 
Peas, or anv heavy smooth seeds are to be dropped, the revolving 
brush and plate are removed, and a cylinder substituted with cups or 
eaviiies iu it, which fill and empty by the gravity of the seed. 
These cups are made large or small by a simple set screw, which 
is readily turned up or down to receive any quantity of aeed or 
none at all, thus enabling the quantity and distance between the 
hills to be regulated at pleasure. The movement of the cylinder it 
given by a simple small geor, and may, by the diJOferent rowa of 
coga on the large wheel, be regulated to give any velocity desired 
for different purposes. The furrower or plow can be placed up or 
down to suit a tall or short person at the handles— can be used by 
hand by one man, or can be drawn by a horse. From six to 
twelve acres of com have been planted in the best possible man- 
ner in a day with them— aecording to the conditiou of the land. 

The subscriber has a ffood atsortment of them on hand and for 
sale at the Albany Ag. Warehouse, Not. 10 h 19 Green^street, Al« 
bany. Price when ftuly rigged for all kinds of work, and swmg 
for horse power, 914. 

ItT* For further partictilBrs tee Catalogne, gratit at ttore, or by 
mail. H. L. EMERY. 

April 1, 184a 

NORMAN, ] 

'PHIS celebrated horte will ttand the entuin^ teuton at the ttable 
^ of Jamet Rice, iji Germondville, three mdes north of the vil- 
lage of Lansingburgh. Norman is a beaUtlAil diipple grey, 15| 
hands high, strongly mndey and finely proportioned. .He combines 
first rate trotting qualities, and great powers of endurance, with un* 
surpaised (fenUeness and docility. His colts are justly celebrated 
for speed, bottom and good temper— are eagerly sought after in the 
market, and command prices ranging from $150 to fdOO. The 
very high reputation of Norman's stock as " road horses," and the 
extraoraiuary prices they command, renders him by far the moat 
profitable horte to breed from of any in the eoimtry. Gentlemen 
sending mares from a distance, may rest assured that thev will 
have such attendance and keeping as the owners desire, and upon 
the most reasonable terms- The horse will be under the charge of 
his former owner. Tt rtn* 910 the season. Insurance to be agreed 
upon- Commtuicatjons addressed, I. T. GRANT, P. M.) JtiuQ* 
lion, Rensselaer co^miy, will receive proropi attention. 
April 1— 4i. 
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RARE VEGETABLE SEEDS. { 

THE rabseribers, in additjon to ibeir niaal reipilar supplies of 
aU deaerlptions of Garden, Field nod Flower Seeds, have re- 
ceived from the lint sources in England, the following Nbw aud 
yALVAVLK VaosTABLU OAmDKH Sbbos, which wlU be found an 
•oquitttion to any collection, and worthy of trial. 

PEAS. 

WaiUi*s Qmtn qf Dwirfs.^V^Ty dwarf, and ready ftir table 90th 
May. Price tipper quart. Price in London, 6s. sterling. 

J^riy WmidtT P«a«.— Dwarf and very early; full podded. §1 
per quart. 

Fttirbeard't Sttriy Surprise.^Ytry tarly and uniform bearers. 
$1M per quart Height three feel. 

Ftaek*t Vietorp.—lMTge blue peas; finer than Dwarf Imperials. 
SO cents oer quart Height three feet 

DoMMr's JUMMftry.'-Very fine. Height three feet. M c«nU 
per quart 

Ccrmaek^a BrttuA QiMen.— Very large, shrivelled pea; superior 
to ibe famous Knight's Marrow, extra fine. Height four fbet. $1UM> 
per quart. 

Champion i/ England JlfarrMO.— Extra fine, and prodigious 
bearers. Height four feet 93 per quart. This is the most rare 
pea in Englaira. 

Sanksian Mamw.—HntA bearers. Height four feet 00 cents 
per quart 

SkiUin§^9 (Trotto.— Height fbnr feet— fine. flO eeme per quart. 

Impraotd London Ihoarf ManoW'-^FiMtn. 37| cents per quart. 

SABLT CA9BAOX8. 

8mpt^nt Baf§jf Dwu/.-^Vi cents per omwe. 

Enrtf I^0ra(s6ero.— Large, and very early. 90 cents per ounce. 

Wuite^9 iln0 EaHf Dtoatf.—SO 4ientB per otince. 

Atkin^t Batly UwKtf Mntekkiw. —^ cents per ounce. 

SAtKmg'f Hartp Qmion.—SO cents per ounce. 
Also, superior London Early YorltHIS cents per ounce. 

BKOCCOLI. 

JBarif ITafeA^rm.— Very superior, tl per onnce. 

X/U€ Wakher«n.—Exin, fine. $1 per ounce. 

Jfew Octobtr Whiu Cape.— 91 per ounce. 

hake'a Superior White.--50 cents per ounce. 

Late Close Headed Purple. — ^50 cents per ounce. 

Fidd*e Superb White.— SO cents per ounce. 

CAULIFLOWXB. 

Fiteke^e New Large Xate.— Extra fine. 91.50 per ounce. 
EaHf Wakheren, — Extra fine. $1 per ounce.^ 
Lau ITokAsfvw.— Extra fine. 91 per onnce. 

HI8CELLANEOU8. 

Skepli^rd'e Neve Giant Fink Cekry, 95 cents per packet— Ssr- 
entouf^M New Bed^ 95 cents per packet— forty Prize Fighter Cueum' 
ftfr, 95 cents per packet— Jdy^f Neto Coe» Lettuce^ 50 cents per 
onnce— PifiA Edged Union Lettuce^ 95 cents per otmc&— JMyoJl's 
Gomuhtfig Par^ep, 95 cents per oimce. 

Also, an extensive assonment of valuable AORlCULTURAL 
SEEDd, among which are Skirving^e New eutd Improued Ruta 
Baga, to which has been awarded several preminms by the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, 91*50 per lb—IHek*on*e Improved 
Huta Saga, 91-95 per lb.- Best stock Mangel Wurtzel—Sileeia 
Sugar Beet— WhiU FieU Be^i^ian Carrot—Spring Taree or Vetdus, 
a valuable and nutritious soiling feed for hones and cows. Also, 
White Lupins^ for soiling— /foJian (annual) and Paetp^e Perennial 
Rap Grose—Sweet Vernal Gmss— Herds and Blue Grass— Fine 
Mixed EngUsh LawnChuss, 50 cwu— White Buteh Honepsuekle 
Clover— Lucerne or French Clover— Yellow and Scarlet t)re/oit— 
Clean Potato Seed^ 95 cents per packet 

Buckthorn Seed—Madiira or Osage Orange^ and Honep Locu»t<, 
or Gledit»ehia,foT Hedging, the last forming an impenetrable fence. 
YeUow Ship Xfoeust— with every thing new and good procureaUe 
from both Hemispheres, v^eth^ for the Field, Garden or Parterre. 

All the above are of the growth of 1847, and warranted genuine. 

JAMB8 M. THORBURN k, CO., 
No 15 John-Street, near Bro«d%vay, New York. 

(t^ Catalogues gratis, on application. For new Flower Seeds, 
Ac, see future advertisement April 1, 1848— It 

ROCK SALT. 
rplIIS Salt is hard as alum, and is the best known fbr stock, and 
J. is the cheapest and most economical— as it may be laid iipon 
the ground^ or in racks and mangers, where the cuttle lick it as 
they may desire, without getting an excess, or suflering injury from 
its use. For sale in any quantity at the Albany Ag. Warehouse, 
Noe. 10 & 12, Green«et 

VERY DESIRABLE AND VALUABLE FARM 

FOR SALE. 

rPHE subscriber offers for sale his farm, pleasantly sf^nated on the 
-^ Union Turnpike, within half a mile northeast of the city of 
Hudson, Columbia county, N. Y., containing 70 acres of good land, 
under a good state of cultivation, and well watered; About 30 
acres of which are good plow land, six acres of wood, the remain, 
der, i« loam, suitable for plow or meadow land. There is a sub- 
stantial Brick HonsC) a Work Shop, Bam, and necessary out- 
buildings. Likewise a Cottage on t^ premises. 

This prnpefly was formerly own^ and improved by the late 
Elisha Williams, Esq. The subscriber considers it the most desira- 
ble property in the neighborhood. * To any person wishing to en- 
gage in the Milk, Nursery or OardcQlng businew, it offers great 
•dvaatages. Title indisputable. " 

Enquire of MILLER & MoKINSTRY, Sollotors, Hudson, or 
Ihe subscriber on the premises. X- H. PEGLEB. 

April 1, 184fi— It.« ^ 



W. & B. DOUGLAS' IMPROV&D PREMIUM 
HYDRAULIC RAM. 

A PERFECTLY simple and effective machine for forcing • 
portion of a brook or spring to any rec^aired distance or eleva- 
tion, where a proportionate fail can be applied. 

A SILVER MEDAL was awarded to the subscribers on their 
Improved Hydraulic Ram by the American Iiisiitute, at the Fair 
held in the city of New- York, in October. 1847. A PREMIUM 
was also awarded on the same by the Midalesex County Agricul- 
tural t»ociety, at their Fair held in this city in October, 1847. 

The various uses of the Ram are at once obvious, viz : for the 
purposes of irrigating Lands, and supplying Dwellings, Gardens, 
Farms, Factories, Villages, Engines, Railroad Stations, &c., with 
running water. 

The aimplicity of the operation of this machine, together with its 
effectiveness and very apparent dor ability, renders it decidedly the 
most important and valuable apparatus yet developed in Hydrau- 
lics, for forcing a portion of a running stream of water to any dis* 
tance and elevation, proportioned to the fall obtaiiusl. 

It is perfeeily applicable where no more than 18 inches fall can 
be obtained, yet the greater the fall applied, the higher may the 
water be conveyed, the Quantity rained varying in proportion to the 
height with a given fall. It will raise say one-elevenih of the 
water ten times the height of the fall to which it is applied. Thue 
if applied luider a fall ol five feet, with a supply of eleven galJone 
per minute, it will force up and discbarge at an elevation of fiAy 
feet from machine, one gallon per minute; and under the sama 
head or fall it will of course raise and discharip a larger qnaniitr 
df water in proportion as the height to which it is conveyed is di' 
minished, and so a less quantity a greater height 

This ram is constructed with an Adjuster, which renders it de* 
cidedly superior to any thing of the kind yet invented, as by thie 
improvement the same machine may be conveniently varied in 
capacity, and at once adapted to various sised streams f 

They are composed of metal, and are a very neat, compact and 
portable article — No. 4, the ordinary size, weighing but about 8$ 
ibfl^ and occupying only about a cnbic foot ot' space. 

The subscribers, manufacturers of the Ram, offer the same <n 
any quantity and of various sizes, to merchants, dealers, and all in 
want, at prices that cannot fail to please. 

In all cases the article is warranted complete and perfect, so ae 
to jrive the best satisfaction, or it may be returned. 

Orders respectAiUy solicited, to which prompt attention will be 

Jiven. W. & B. DOUGLAS, 

[achinisis and Iron Founders, Manufacturers of Pumps, Hydranlia 
Rams, Friction Rolls, Sheaves, Arbor Cranks, 4bc. 

Middletown, Conn., April 1, 1848. 

For sale at the Albany Ag. Warehouse, by H. L. EMERTi 
Nos. 10 & 13 Green^t— in Troy, at H. WARREN'S Ag. Ware- 
house, 315 River-st.; ar.d by the Hardware and other traden in 
the principal cities of the United States. 

VATXITT &IOHT 8BCUBSD. 

N. B.— The following cenillcatcs have been very kindly tendered 
us by gentlemen who have our rams in use:-» 

CE&TiriCATXfl. 

This is to certif)-, that I have purchased and put in use one of 
W. & B. Douglas' improved Hydraulic Rams on my farm, and I 
am perfectly satisfied and well pleased with the operation uf the 
article, and would recommend its use to all who are desirous of 
raising water from any spring or other running stream about their 
premises. The spring to which I have applied the ram is 50 rods 
from my house, and 75 feet below a level of point where I dis- 
charge the water in my dwelling. The size of the drive pipe ap- 
plied to my ram is 1^ inch calibre, and 40 feet long, and has a fall 
m running from spring to ram of 18 feet. The discharge pipe, 
(leading trom ram to honse) is | inch calibre, and 50 rods in lengUi! 
and runs up an elevation of 85 feet, and the water discharges from 
the same, in my house, a perfectly steady and handsome stream, 
without any interruption whatever. And f would invite all, who 
wish to become acquainted with this new and truly useful inven- 
tion, to call at my house in Durham and witness its operations. 
Durham, Ct,aept. 9Sth, 18 47. Sawjzl G. Tibbau. 

Tills is to certify that I have in use on my flurs, one of Messre, 
W. tc B Douglas' Improved Hydraulic Rams, and can roost cheer- 
fully recommend it as being an article of the utmost value and util- 
ity to all who are desirous of raising a supply of water to their 
premises. 

My spring is some SO rods distant, and 35 feet below a level of 
the point where the water is discharged by the ram in my yard. 
The water is applied to the machine with bat 3^ A. head or fall, and 
thus a portion of it is raised 10 feet high to every foot of fall ap- 
plied. The size of the drive or supply pipe, f^om spriug to ram, ie 
1| ineh, and the machine fbrcesnp and discharges a constant stream 
of water in my yard of say half an inch, conveying it up the above 
named elevation of 85 feet, and a distance of 30 rods. 

Upper Middletown, Ct., Jan. 5, 1848. Chables MATHXn. 



THE GENUINE MORGAN HORSE, 
pENERAL GIFFORD, will stand the ensuilig season on Hon- 
^^ days, Tuesdays and Wednesdays, at the stabl^ of George A. 
Mason, two miles northeast of Jordan ; Thursdajw, Fridays and 
Saturdays at the stable of D. A. Munro, Camillus. 

Terms— 910 the season. Insurance to be agreed upon. Pastur- 
age furnished by either of the subscribers at reasonable pricee. 
Kiicapes and accidents at the risk of OM'iiers. General Qifiord waa 
sired by Gifford Morgan. His dam a pure Mergaii. Breeders of 
good horsetf are invited m <m11 and se" bim. 

April 1, l843-»t. MWVTIO k MAtON^ 
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HALL'S EARLY JUNE POTATOES. 

fWO hiuklrtd biuWiuT ihcH luperiur unl early pouion I 
^ uleuibe Albany Ag. WgrchiuH andBeed Sliuii. 



BALL 8EMINAHY, 



fiHIS inrtiluliDi 
-*■ ud ntlijKi 
tha higher bnnt 
■dnnced nandii 

csttani Ghemiiii 



HIGHLAND NURSERIES, NEWBURGH, N. T. 

1^ OTICE— A. J. Downing hiiing reliiwi from Ihe NnrKrjr bo- 
A. J. DBomiHt i Csi lbs ume vriU b« cnnliniisd by ihi subwribsn. 

drawn off Mr, Dowiiinf'i grounds I)i«r will gre^ilj enlirfa Ibd 
najtriimf and fully vndeavur u> meet Ihe ooiMuiily inereBiioff de- 

*"' rnider^ffued ilron^y reoommend • - — 

""■ '""' ofiheNnr 



'"^Tf 



I* Ibtne Nun 



The MiniPiry ii lecued in ■ bedihr eitd pleueiii Tillwe. The 
■choul in the Slau. ' I. CHANDLER BALL, Pceudeul. 



DHIhod of' 
niHiiHble hope 



GOOD NEWS FOR THE BLIND ! 

DR. KNAPP, OccDliil, ■! 4S3 Brmdwiy, Albany. N. Y., i 
eieluiiTHy lo caMl oT Uimlireu. rVom » u > d'cIocIi 
— ■'■-' -' '— -itbt <■ irf rewui diicoveiy, end Ihe 

»^ me 'SI' «utl!I'll"'Sl''*!rh™irIr'wmw' 

On anplicuion, Ehher vrrbi] or by leller, pennni *ill be 
■■led (re*Mteiile of Albany) wboftom beinc niiaUlo lodjsde 
objeel, iome for mm Ihui ihiriyyesn, (uLfh Mind Uuiing 

TbMe inlemled will eonulllbehi^heitBiiadoi Ibe Blind I 
iiwiinli aiienlion lolheattivg aaili naiure meriu. 



FBUIT TREES, t^f SiUct Varittut, 

PROPAGATED fiian Irecs, whuH genaiiiFnuiui eicclIencB he 
been proTed by ihoroug h euiniiTia1i«i uT the fruiL in bearing 

will, if Ihey wJih, be niriiiiliedwiiha careftilly aworled colleclion 
efiher lar^ or tmall, of apples, peaebea, cherrira, neciarinea, apri 
COB, BlrawbeTni-a, hardy Brapet, tc-. of Ifae beat clandard varjeciei 






al planla, 






BpUreiaei 






J.J.THOMAS, 



ISABELLA GRAPES, 

OP proper »ne (br rorniing vineyardi, propagaicd from and eor 
laining all Ibe good qaaliliea which the mal improved GuUiifi 
YalioD (at DTer ken yeara Jua coafarred an ibe vine^'ardi al Croto 
Foinl, are now offered Is tbe fmliJic. Thive who may perchai 
vill receiie aueh uialmclioni ai vilL eniMe tbem lo cullirale lb 

DERHiLL, M. D.. 310 BroaJway, N 
and aRer that time to Crutim Point, n. 1^ win receiv 
Be feeli quite eooSdenl thai he haa ao fir neliosled ih 
and habilt of the Grapa ViDea In hia Tineyardt and ni 
Improved cntlivalloo, prnBlag, kc., thai ihey will gen 
wdl, and prod nee |;eod frnh when planird in moaiof Ui 



ENGRAVING ON WOOD. 

THE Hbaeriber it prepared u> IWniih Engravingi 
all deecTipliiBia, al [he ihorten notice, and upon 



puae applyini for Lelten 



L LetTcra prepaid, cc 
m No. 1, Sou SuildlngL 



ofMr, A, Sail, whi 

laal eight years, and hia accuracy and fideliiy in Ihe propBgaiion ol 

will herrarter be conducted. A. J. IXtWNINO. 

Highland Oardeii. Newburgh, Feb. ISlh, IMT. 



^. SAUL ft Co. beg lei 

\IU and the public in gc 



lo infbrm Ibe patroDi of Ihia «■ 



J BUI Dubaii' El 



i>' Earhr Goli 



id al iJiey propoae cl 
3f Mr. D*e grotiDdi thja spring, lo thai] 



G.OOO American Arbor Vils, for acrseus, BIS to 930 pet lOlt. 
10,000 Oaage Orange planll for hedges, tia per lOUO. 

lioD, and all Irees, plani*, Ac. will bacarefnlly pecked amlshippei] 
ID any pan of the Udedu. Calaloguea gralis lo postpaid apptiCailla 
llighlaiiil Nurseries, Newbuigh, Feb, lOih, IMS.— SI. 



S years' growlh, SO.OO 
supplied w'ithoV eit^ 



SYRACUSE NURSERY. 

imi,«W Grafted Apple Treei. frc^ 1 h 
of which are from « lo 8 (eei hrgb ; 3 ii 
Nooheni Spy, 4 to tj feet high, can b 

e lo 8,000 Pear Trees, 4 to 7 feel )iigh.* 

A few hundred of tbe Oncaidaga, an^ Van Mon'i Leon L« 
Cierc, (very Uiiirty,)canbBS«pplied, ofaBeniidlwo yeara' gcswUi, 
from M cla lo SI ^ each. 

1,1X111 Cherry Trees, d id t feel high. 

lU ID 15,000 Peach Trees, of Ihe best eeily Tarieiiea, thrifty i^ 

Aprieuli and NecBriaea, a good snpply. 

3loWa,«IOApple Seedlinga, from two to three yean old, and 






Alao, a large qnanlily of Roi 
..Jn Ash, of extra size, and go 
rable varieties of the Grape. 



I, Ailanthna, and Modi 



THOaP ft SMITH. 



A STOCK AND GRAIN FARM FOR SALE, 
Cn L'ATED in Darlington tovmahip, Beaver county. Pa., seven 



Bemue] l^wrence 
' - iugfield. Mai 



ibio. It i* now well aioclied with Biio sbeDp, 



r Lowell, MasL, orMewa. Pi 



JOHN SMART. 



FINE FARM FOR RALE. 



THE SDbscrihcr offers for aalea be 
and silly acrea. under a high si 
and a half mileiDr the town of Graei 



tep farm fui th 
g all laid tlow 



grasijwell watered, wiih good 

A fine large orchard, embracmg 
agenUcmandebrousofedacating 



A. H. NlCUOLe. 
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AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND SEEDS. 
Rogglesy Nourae Si, MasoDy 

IwDwtort 4r Manufactur9r$ of the genuine Eagle Plowe. 

ri 10 their extenuTe ■aM>rtinent of Plows thoy have recently added 
X new patterns, embracing many important iroproveroeats, in 
form, Gonntractjtin and fixtures, which adapt them to both shoal and 
deep plowing- The peculiar form of the mould>board to take op the 
Airrow slice and turn h over in the most perfect manner, with the 
least power of drd^ leaving the soil in the best possible condition 
for after cultivation, and production of crops. Tiie acknowledged 
strength and durability or the castings, the tuiiform constraction 
and superior finish of the wood by machinery, are among the cha- 
racteristics of their Plows. 

At the most full, perfect trial and inrettigation of plows ever had 
in this country, hela at Essex, county Mass., the Judging Commit- 
tee, in speaking of the Improved Eagle Plow, to which they unani- 
mously award«i the highest premium, say :—" As near as we can 
ascertain, this Plow combines all the aood qualities manifested in 
either of the others, with some peculiar to itself;" and farther, 
*^our attention was called to the qtuUitjf of the castings on the 
Plows of Ruggles k^ Co., their Jinitk and durability. Their ap- 
pearance is certainly more perfect than any thing we have else- 
where seen.'' *^ The process nf Chilling the Point, the entire Edge 
of the Share and Flange or Base of the Landside. gives a permu- 
nence and durability to the work tliat renders it of a decidedly su- 
perior character," ** and we think there is no hazard in saying that 
the value of the parts thus made is more than doubled by the pro- 
cess." 

■ The foDowing is a copy of their table showing the comparative 
amount of power in pounds, required to operate the different plows. 

Medium Stars flows, 
Winslows^s of Danvers, 469 Ibs^ 
Ruggles k, Co., of Worcester, 419 '* 
Prottty It Ca, of Boston. 495 ** 
Howard, of Hinghara, 412 " 

Zorgv Size Plows. 
Winslow of Danvrrs, 612 Iba. 

Ruggles ft Co., Eagle, of Worcester, 425 
Prouty ft Co., sod A of Boston, 487 
Howard, of Hinghami 450 

In 1946, the first premiums were awarded to competitiora who 
lued Plows made by Ruggles. Nourse and Mason, at Plowing 
matches in the following nameu counties, to wit : Essex, Midd le- 
sex, Worcester, Hampshire and Berkshire, in Mass. ; Orle^ins and 
Wimham, Vu; Kennebec, Me.; Litchfield and Hartford, Conn.; 
Prince George's and Montgomery counties, Md. 

At the Caiile Shows heM in 1847, the following premiums were 
won by Plowmen with Plows manufactured by Ruggles, Nourse 
ft Mason. # 

ESSEX C0T7NTT, KASS. 
Single Team, 1st Premium, Plow, Eagle No. 2. 
''^ ** 2d Premium, *» Eagle No 2. 
*< *" 9d Premium, " Eagle No. 2. 

Doable Team, 1st Premium, ** Eagle No. 25. 
'* ** 2d Premium, « Eagle 8ward B. 

*' " 3d Premium, " Eagle No. 25. 

Horse Team, 1st Premium, '< Eagle No. 2. 
(c (( ju Premium, *< Eagle No. 2. 

»• •♦ 3d Premium, " Eagle No. 2. 

Snbbeoiling, l»t Premium, ** Eagle S. S. No. 1. 



(4 

tc 



MIDDLESEX COtTNTT, MASS. 






II 



Single Team, 1st .Premium, Plow, Eagle No. 2. 

Doule Team, 1st Premium, " Eagle No. 90. 

Stf Premium, " Eagle No- 20. 

4th Premium, *< Eagle No 25. 

Horse Team, 1st Premium, '* Eagle No. 2. 

BRISTOL COUNTT, MASS. 

Single Team, 1st Premium, Plow, Sward C. 

'* " 2d Premium, *« Eagle No. 2. 

*• ** 4th Premium, *' Eagle No. 2. 

Double Team, 1st Premium, ** Eagle No. 20. 

BABNSTABLE COUNTY, MASS. 

Single Team, 1st Premium, Plow, Eagle No. 2. 

I>ouble Team, 1st Premium, " Eagle No. 2. 

*• »' 2d Premium, " Eagle No 2. 

" " 3d Premium, " Eagle No. 2. 

Horse Team, Ut Premium, " SelfSh'ugNo, a 

HAMPDEN C0T7NTT, MASS. 
Sirtgle Team, 1st Premium, Plow. Eagle No. 2. 
2d Premium, " Eagle No. 1. 
0th Premium, ** Eagle No. 2. 
BERKSHIRE C0T7NTT, MASS. 
Itt Premram, and 7 others, Plows, Eagle Noe. 1 and 2. 
1st Premium for the best Plowa 

HAMPSHIRE COUNTY, MASS. 
Single Team, ) Isl Premium, Plow, Eagle No. 2. 
only used. ) 7ih Premium, ** Eagle Na 2. 
8th Premium, " Eagle No. 2. 

MERRIMACK COUNTY, N. H. 
Single Team, \ 1st Premium, Plow, Eagle No. 2. 
only used. ) 2d Premium, " Eagle No. 20. 
3d Premium, ** Eagle Na 2. 

HARTFORD COUNTY, CONN. 

1st Premium, Plow, Eagle No. 96. 
2d Premium, , '* Eagle No. 2. 
3d Premium, ** Sward D. 
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WASHINGTON COUNTY, VT. 
1st Premium, Plow, Eagle No. 2. 
r6cHESTSR, MONROE COUNTY, N. Y. 
Horse Team, \ Isl Premium, Plow, Sward C. 
only used J 2d Premium, " Eagle No. 29. 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY. MO 



1st Preroiuita for 3 horse size. Eagle No. 25. 

Ist Premium " 1 ** " Sell Sharpener No. 1. 

They have also constructed a series of new patterns or plows of 
various si2es and forms, (some with wroughflnould plates, shares, 
or points,) expressly calculated for the diflerent kinds and mttkcds 
of cultivation practiced in the Southern States, and which embrace 
all the alterations wtiich a lon^ and thorough investigation, and 
more extended acquaintance with southern culture has suggested^ 
to render them peculiarly adapted to the wants of the planters. 

Their slock of Garden and Field Smk/s. are raised especially for 
their trade, by most reliable and experienced growers, and are war* 
ranted fresh, and true to their names. 

Their prices being tfti(/Vm, purchasers can rely on having all 
orders executed on as favorable terms, and promptly as though they 
were personally present. 

Dutlers supplied on the most advantageous terma 

A Bupi^y or Plows and other articles from their establishment 
may be found at the stores of L. Tucker, Albai)y; A B. Alien ft 
Co., New- York oily; R. L. Allen, New-Orleans; and at many 
other cities and principal towns throughout the country. 

P. S. As it is impracticable here to give a detailed list of articlea 
embraced in so great a variety, the proprietors propose to forward, 
{£KUis) to persons requesting them, by mail or otherwise, descrip . 
uve catalogues of implements and seeds, of nearly 100 pages, em- 
bellished with cuts of tools, and embracing brief direction* for sow* 
ing, planting and culture, rules for the application of Guano, Plas- 
ter and Bone Dust, with remarks on soils and plowing ; and with 
general observations, list of agricultural and horticultural publica» 
tions. fte. ftc. 

Worcester and Boston, Maas., March 1, 1846—31. 

FINE BLOOD MERINO SHEEP FOR SALE. 

^HE subscriber being about to retire from the farming business, 
^1" offers for sale his entire flock of Merino sheep, which have 
been brMl With the greatest care from the best flocks in the comitry. 
Of these 75 are ewes now with lamb by a buck from the recent im- 
ported flock of John A. Taintor, Esq., of Hartford, Conn.; 25 bucks 
one vear old last spring from the above ewes, sired by the Ram- 
bouillei buck Chancellor; and 60 lambs the increase of last year, 
sired by the RambouiUet buck Grandee, now owned by the Rev. 
L. G. Bingham, uf this place. As to purity of blood, fineness and 
weight of fleece, and strength of constimtion, they are excelled by 
no Merinos in the country. The buck purchased from the rectot 
importation of Mr. Taintor will also be offered for sale. To those 
wishing to improve their sheep, or those wishing to staxi a good 
flock, the present offers a rare opportunity, as ihey will be sold 
Without reserve. Comcnuuicaiions addressed to the subscriber will 
receive immediate attention THOS. D. CANFIELD. 

Williston, Vu, Jan. 15, 1848— 3t 

HORSE POWER, THRESHER, AND CORN 
' 8HELLER DEPOT. 
QRDERS for the '' Warren's and Trimble's begt two and foar 
^^ Horse Powers and Threshers," Hand Threshers, Waterman'a 
Com Shelters, and other Agricultural Machinery, at wholesale and 
retail, will continue to be promptly attended to, as heretofore, by 
the subscribers at No. 5 Burling Slip, and 126 Pearl-si., New- York 
city. Nov. 1, 1B47.— 8U JAMES PLANT ft Co. 

POUDRETTE. 

THB LODI MANUFACTURING CO. offer for sale their New 
and Improved POUDRETTE, at the following reduced prices : 
Oae barrel, ^; three barrels, $5; and seven barrels and upwards 
at 91 .50 per barrel. It can also be obtained at their factory, on the 
Hackensack river, in bulk, at 25 cents per bushel, put on board of 
vessels or wagmis. This is the most economical and effective ma- 
nure for corn known. On good land, two barrels (^3 worth) will 
sufiice per acre, and bring a good crop; the labor being less than 
one- half of an application of dung to the hill. Office of the Com- 
pany, 51 Liberty-street: and of A. B. Allen ft Co , agents. No. 187 
Water street, N ew- York. Written communications (post-paid) will 
be faithfttUy attended lo. 
March 1— 3t*. 



TO BREEDERS OF FAST HORSES, 
''p HE celebrated Stallion Colt " ANGLO-SAXON," will ttaad 
Jl lur the ensuing season, at the farm of Jonah, Cto^, in North 
Andover, Mass *'*■ Anglo-Saxon" was sired by the original Black 
Hawk, now owned by the Messrs. Hill, in Verinont. He will be 
tour years old in July next. His color is a bright bay. He weighs 
a thousand pounds, and though not er.tirely broken to harness, has 
great speed and splendid acuon. He took the first premium at the 
lastlFair of the Cssez Cotmty Agricultural Society. ; and has been 
pronomiced by amateurs a perfect animal. Like the rest of the 
" Black Hawks," he needs no encomium. Breeders are requested 
to examine and judge for themselves. 

The ** Lady LaMrrence," a five years old chestnut mare,^sired 
by Black Hawk, may be seen at the same stable. She can trot her 
mile in two minutes and forty seconds— has never been trained, 
and can be bought for $1000, if applied for immediately. 

North Andover, March 1st, 184a.— 2l» 
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OONTEMTS OF THIS NUMBEB. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

Account of the Fanning of E. Phinuey-^ReinoTmg Stones) 
and Bushes— Maim faciure of Manure->-Field CaJliratioii, I 105 

by F. HoiAaooK, .' / ) 

Comparison of i5co(ch and American Plow8| by W., 108 

Manures— their Nature and Operation, by J. M. Wars, 109 
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Answers to Inquiries, &c 128 
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Figs. 30, 81, 33, 33- lUnsir^tions of Plows, 108 

Fig. 34— Oniamental Garden, 114 

Figs. 35, 36— Pruning and Planting, 118 

Fig. 37— Group of Pigeons, 120 

Fig. 38-<^Horse-power Fork, 12a 

Fig. 39— Bread-making Machine, 12^ 

Pig. 40— Hydraulic Ram, 127 



ALBANY AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

'THE subscriber hereby gives notice, that he has disposed of his 
"^ interest in this establishment to Mr. Horacr L. Emkrt, who 
will hereafter continue the business in his own name, at the old 
ttaud, Nos 10 & 13 Greenst., Albany. All demands against the 
establishment will be paid by him; and all persons indebted to it, 
are requested to settle their accounts with him without delay. 

Mr. Emery has had the entire management of the Albany Agri- 
cnlturai Warehouse since it has been in my hands, and from an 
ac^aintance thus formed with him, and from hts long experience 
in the business, having been engaged in it some ten years, five of 
which was spent in the establishment of Messrs. Ruggles, Nourse 
& Mason, at Boston and Worcester, Mass , (the largest in Ameri- 
ca,) I feel an entire confidence in commending him to the public as 
one in whose uitegriiy and judgment the patrons of the establish- 
ment may safely rely. 

Jihuiy, Feb. 1, 1848. LUTHER TUCKER. 

N. B. The poblication of the Cultivator and Horticultnrist will 
be continued at the same stand as heretofore. 

T*HE subscriber tenders his thanks to the public for the libernl en- 
^ conragement and patronage shown towards the establishment 
aince under his management, and iiopes with the increasiiigjiiteresi 
manifested by the agricultural community for improvement and 
ffood tools, and constant and persevering attention oa his part to the 
interests of the establishment and its patrons, to merit a continuance 
of the same He uaiends at all times to keep the best of imple- 
ments, from the best manufacturers of this ur other countries ; also 
a full and complete assortment of Grain, Field, Grass, Garden and 
Fiower Seeds; and all business wili be transacted as heretofore 
upon the One Friee SptUfn. 

For prices, descriptions, Ac, see Catalogue of Agcicultural 
Warehouse, gratis, at Sioie, ur by mail, to post-paijd applicanu. 

HORACE L. EMERY, 
Albany Ag. Warehouse, Nos. 10 & 13 Green-st., Albany, N. Y. 

NEW-YORK AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE 

AND SEED STORE. 
rpHE sQbscribers keep constantly on hand a large and complete 
X assortment of Agricultural and Horticultural Implements, and 
Field and Garden Seeds of all kinds. 

Our implements embrace upwards of sixty different sizes and 
kmds of Plows, among which are the celebrated Ruggles, Nourse 
ft Mason»s Eagle, Center Draft, Self-Sharpener, Side HUl, Cotton, 
Rice, Sugar Cane, Double Mould Board, Trenching, Subsoil, Sec' 
*c. Also, Harrows, Rollers, Cultivators, Com Shellers, Straw 
Cutters, Wheat and Com Mill-, Horse Powers, Thrvshers, Scythes, 
Cradles, Axes, Horse and Hand Rakps, Shovels, Spades, Hoes 
Graftuig Tools, Ac, &c. > » i 

A Catalogue of the above of 100 pages, illustrated with nnme- 
rous engravings, will be sent gratis to all who apply for it, post- 
al?* I , .^. . ^' ®- ALLEN ft CO., 

AprU 1, W48-lt. 187 Waier-sl., New- York. 




FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS. 

A COMPLETE assortment of American Field and Garden Seeds, 
of all kinds, principally grown and pnt op ex|n-essly for us. 
Also, Fresh English and French Grass and other Seeds, jtist re- 
ceived. Among these are the Perennial and Italian Ray Grasa, 
Sweet Vernal and Oat Grass, fine mixed Lawn Grass, White Clo- 
ver and Lucerne. Atbo, English Beans, Vetches, Rnia Baga Seed, 
ftc, ftc. 

Agricultural and Horticultural Implements, a complete assort • 
ment. 

The American Agriculturist, a monthly pablicatlon of 32 pagos. 
Price SI a year. 

New- York Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 187 Water* 
street, New- York. A. B. ALLEN ft CO. 

April 1, 1848— It. 

THE EAGLE PLOW. 

PROBABLY no Plow has been so 
long before the public with so few 
alterations, come Into so general use, or 
received so many, and or so high grade 
premiums, as the Eagle Rows, from 
the establishment of Messrs. Rnggles» 
Nourse and Mason. 

Notwithstanding the great diversity of soils, modes of cnlturs, 
and the increasing competition of many distinguished manufactur* 
ers, and year after year haviixg been subjected to the moi^t syste- 
matic, persevering and thorough trials ever had in this connir^r* it 
still stands at ih^ head of the list for excellenee of work, materials, 
workmanship, durability and price. 

By referring to the advertisement jof the manufacturers in this 
and the last number of the Cultivator,' will be seen the high estima- 
tion put upon them by committees aud plowmen, as well as their 
very general use where they have become known. 

It is but just here to state, that in the most important trials in 
New F^nglaiid, the plowmen are required to use the same plows 
and teams which have been used on their farms, not less than sixty 
days previous to the trials. The owners are required to hold their 
own plows, to perform a certain amount of work, usually one- 
eighth of an acre of a given Width and depth of furrows, in a given 
time. All of which ruTes and regulatioijs are made known months 
before-haod, thus avoiding very many dimcnlties which often arise 
in deciding who really merit the awards aud premiums. 

A full aud complete assortment constantly on hand aud for sale 
at meutu/acturer-$ home prices at tohoUtale and retail^ at the Albany 
Ag. Warehouse, Nos. 10 ft 13 Green-st, Albany, by 
April 1. H. L. EMERY. 

BUCKTHORN PLANTS AND SEEDS; 

ALSO OSAGE ORANGE PLANTS. A full and large supply 
on hand, and for sale at the Albany Ag. Warehouse and Seed 
Store. April 1. 

OSAGE ORANGE SEED— (ifac/ttra amantiaca.) 

THE best article known for hedges or live fences. A large sup- 
ply of the seed just arrived from Texas, price 98 per quart — a 
liberal discount at wholesale. Directions for planting, ftc, fur- 
nished to customers. Office of the Oliio Cultivator, Columbusy 
Ohio. M. B. BATEHAM. 

07* Packages can be safely forwarded to any place on important 
stage routes in Ohio, on the Ohio river, or eastward by Express. 
April 1— It. . 

OSAGE ORANGE SEED. 
npHIRTY-five bushels Osage Orange Seed, growth of 1847, just 
^ received and for sale by ALONZO HITCHCOCK,^ St Louis^ 
Missouri. April I'— It. 

DARLING'S IMPROVED EARLY SWEET CORN. 

A LIMITED supply of this excellent seed com for eariy use. 
Also a supply of early While Flint. Early Canada, Jewett's 
Improved and Duttou Seed Corn. For sale at the Albany Agricul. 
lural Wareh ouse. Ap ril 1. 

UPLAND CRANBERRY PLANTS. 

FROM a field that has produced twelve hundred and eighty dol- 
lars worth of fVuit per aere in one season. 
For sale in large or small quantities on the best terms by 

B. G. BOSWELL, 
April 1— It. 230 Pine-st., Philadelphia. 



NURSERY TREES FOR SALE. 
(^ RAFTED Cherry Trees— price 50 cents each— JaHonaotsti 
^-^ Pweh 2WC5— price 13 1-3 cents each. Also a few Peach ii^ees 
raised from stones brought from Buenos Ayres, where the fruit is 
said to be of superior quality. These trees are of two years growth, 
and not inoculated-^ice 50 cents each. 

Asparagus roott of two and three years large growth at 95 per 
thousandTby ISAAC ROOSEVELT, 

Pelham, near New Rochelle, Westchester Co., N. Y. 

Feb. 21, 1848— It.* 
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THE FABRK «W E. PHntlflEV, £84). 



Edivoki Cm.Tr»ATo» — In my last 
I prnposeil to oontinue mj notes on Mr. PHlNHrv's 
hnirin^, onder the foHonHn^ hends: 

DaAINiml ATTD RSCLAIHINO BWAHFB AND VCT 

Lakdb. — 'Phere is an exteasive peal-meadow on iha 
hrm, the greater part or whieh has been reclaiioed bj 
lliormigh draining and cnltirslion. Mr. Pbinnej Raj's 
ibat the oa\j wa; to mnfce ihose mendows dry and pro- 
4notT*a in vahinble grasses, ia to diloh aronnd the mar- 
^n so as to ont off the springs and receiTe the water 
wbioh flows in coatimially from the anrrounding Dp- 
lands. It is the water flowing in underneath, and not 
that falling on Ibe sarface, that tenders the land cold, 
wet, and unprodnctije. In order lo effect this, be bos 
k very lhofong;b ditch around the margin of Ibe mea- 
dow, whieh is filled with stones to within a Toot or so 
of the inrface; thej are then covered with refuse bay, 
Hraw or sods, ainl the whole levelled off with the soil, 
•o that the plow may pan over in cultivation. His 
Meadow is very wide, and therefore he has another 
diteh throngh the centre, conneotcd with the marginal 
ones by orora-d itches, and through these the water 
filers amoni; the stones, end is carried ofl" perfectly. 

After this has been done, the wild grasses and olher 
herbage are exterminated by thorough cultivalion. If 
the nteadow becomes dry enongh during the season la 
plow, the Itirf is tnrned over as smoothly as possible 
ukd rolled down hard; in the winter a top-dressing or 
oempost, made of loam and manure, hnlf and half, 20 
IB 30 loads per a?re, is carried on, and in the spring it 
is pbinied to corn, or some otber hoed crop, niihout 
disturbing the sod. IF the plow does not turn the sods 
smoothly over, the bog-hoe [ollows making the uneven 
places level. When the crop Is taken off in the fall, 
tbe snrface is looaened and made level with the hoe 
and harrow, and late in the Fall, or just before heavy 
frosts set in to freeze np I he ground, the land is stocked 
down to graas with a bushel of red-top and half bushel 
of herd's-graas seed per acrej the Beld is again rolled 
•Md the process completed, Ihe seed coming up the 
next spring. If tbe land is intended for grass, without 
ioy previous onltiTation, the turf is tarned over with 
\he plow at a favorable time during the summer; the 
bee fellowing makes all smooth, and tate in the fall a 
dressing of compost, as before stated, is pat on, the 
grass-seed sown, and the bush and roller complete Hie 
operation. If the gronnd is too wel and miry to admit 
tke team and plow upon it in the snmmer, Mr. Phinney 
would adviee to plow in the spring, when the frost is 
•boat three or four inches deep, and then cart on the 
Bompesl-dre;siug,and,BC the proper lime, plant or seed 
down as may be most desirable. 

Inslend of this method of onltivstinn, the praeUca 



r pursued by some, lo cover llM 

or three inches thick with snnd or gravely 



»■) 
has been, and is 

p-dros$ing of compost; bnl Mr. Plunney^ 

against this method of cultivation, front 
the fact that, after s year or two, the coarse, wild 
grasses are apt to work up (brough the ODvering, ami 
sly supplant the cnllivatetl grasses. The whot« 
then have another covering or be abandoned m 
worthless. The expense of this system is also mnch 
greater than that pursued by Mr, Pbinney. 

Considerable dilSaiilty arises in the cultivation of tfaU 
lind of land, from its being too looee and open, or 
ipongy; and hence it is considered of much importanot 
o keep (be inverted sod undisturbed in the cultivation^ 
IS by this means a more firm and eorapaot surface i* 
formed, upon which the team may work without mir- 
ing; and, the dressing of compost also helping to Sli 
np the pores that may be open on top, affords greater 
facility for Ihe fine roots of the cultivated grasses t> 
expand more readily, and fully occupy and cover tba 
ground. In five or lix years tbe wild grasses may b«- 
;in to appear; in which case the land ia again brokea 
ip and managed as before. In this way heavy crop* 
if corn and roots, and an immense burden of hay, maf 
le raised on these reclaim eil meadows- 

There ii another field on (his farm, I should judge of 
eight to len acres, of oblong shape, the sides dishing 
towards Ihe centre, and the whole madsrately desceiid- 
ig lengthwise, which he has now in hand for draining. 
, is naturally a wet, unproductive, 4ualty soil, reat- 
ig nn an impervious hard-pan al^ about two feet b»- 
iw the surface. A marginsl ditch) three feet wide and 
iree deep, is made on each side of the field tbrough 
s whole length, which cuts off the springs, and re- 
>ives the water flowing in from the uplands; another 
parallel with these runt through the centre of the field, 
and the two former arc connected with tbe latter by 
cross-ditches occurring every two or three rods, by 
which means the water is carried into the lowest or' 
centre ditch, through which it passes off the field. 
These are all filled with stones two feel deep, whieh 
are covered, first with shavings, refuse litter or sods to 
keep the dirt ont fcom the stones, and then with earth . 
so ai to make all smooth and level. The surplus wat«r 
is thus carried off perfectly, as may be ascertained by 
holding the ear near the surface, over the drains, whea 
the water may be distinctly heard filtering tbroogh 

This piece of drainage must prove a profitable ■■• 
veglment; because the land, from its eituHlion, reoeivM 
the surface-wash of many highly cultivated acre* oa 
each side, the whole value of which will now be r*. 
I tained — the laud being drained with eovertd ditohM-^ 
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Andy with an occasional light top-dressing of compost, 
must inevitably cut a haavy burden of grass, of fine 
aad thick bottom, for many years to ooroe. How many 
acres of land may be found, the whole country pver, 
precisely in the condition of this field, where quite an 
outlay even, would prove a juiUcious and profitable in* 
vestment? — ^the more profitable from the fact that, 
while in their cold and wet condition, all the snrfuce- 
wash of the surrounding uplands, often times extensive, 
is wholly lost; it might be made available by thorough 
•nnderdraining, and would of itself keep the land so re- 
eeiving it highly productive. 

Orchards and their Cultivation. — There are 
two bearing orchards on the farm. One, planted about 
l^renty years ago, contains some five hundred trees, 
moatly of the Baldwin apple, a variety that flourishes 
best on his soil and location; and the other, ten or 
twelve years old, contains between three and four hun- 
dred trees of choice winter sweet apples. The ground 
upon which the Baldwin orchard is planted, has a south 
and southeast exposure, and was, originally, in a per- 
fectly wild and unsubdued state, covered with stones 
and shrub-oaks, pines and other bushes. Hundreds of 
tons of these stones were put into the ditches for drain- 
ing the peat- meadow, towards which the orchard de- 
scends. After the obstructions to cultivation were re- 
moved from the ground, a light, free rich loam was 
found, resting upon a gravelly, and in some places, 

ledgy bottom. 

The sweet apple orchard has, I should say, an east- 
ern exposure, and, for skilful pruning, healthiness and 
vigor of the trees, presents an appearance far superior 
to anything of the kind I had before seen. 

In reply to the inquiries of the Hon. John Lowell, 
several years since, Mr. Phinney says: — " Most of my 
trees were taken from the nursery in November, the 
roots placed in trenches, and covered with dirt until 
the following spring. This was done in order to avoid 
the necessity of setting them out before the ground had 
become dry and warm. If left in the nursery till 
spring they are seldom or never taken up till the sap 
tias begun to flow. When removed after this takes 
place, the check occasioned by the removal, if not fatal 
to the true, often injures its future growth. The best 
time to take up trees is unquestionably when the sap 
is least active. If taken up late in autumn, and the 
roofs secured from sun and air, tbey may be kept with 
perfect safety until the middle of May, and planted out 
at this time with proper care, and as near the surface 
OS possible, vegetation will commence almost instanta- 
neously ; they will not require to be supported by stakes, 
and will grow nearly as much the first as in any future 

year." 

While the trees were young and the branches small, 
and at the season when the sap is roost freely flowing, 
and the growth most rapid, the operation of pruning 
has, mostly, been performed by Mr. Phinney person- 
ally, and the orchards now show the hand of skill and 
judgment in their training. Those branches which 
•ended to shoot out horizontally, or nearly at right an- 
gles from the trunk, were left to grow ; while those 
vhich inclined to grow more erect, or at an angle of 
4ii degrees, were taken ofl'— the whole operation being 
00 managed as that no limb should shade any other 
limb, and at the same time an eye was kept to the 
proper and equal balance of the top. 

By this mode of pruning the tops are spread out 
horizontally from the trunk, thus admitting the sun to 
exert his genial influence in the perfecting and ripen- 
■ig of all the fruit ; with the further advantages that 
it is gathered with greater facility, and the limbs are 
Much less liable to split off* from the trunk, when loaded 
^ita fruit, than those rising to an angle more acute. 
In the former case, the limb may bend and sway con- 



siderably, without straining very hard on the tmaki 
while in the latter, the strain commences almost aJi 
soon as the limb is inclined to bend with its load. 

Probably the principal cause of the remarkable vigor 
and healthiness of the trees, is to be found in the fact 
that the land is kept in constant cultivation, no grass 
or weeds being permitted to grow in the soil. It is 
not thought desirable to manure the orghards heavily, 
as by this means they may be forced too much ; but the 
land receives a light dressing of compost each year, 
and here his crops of carrots, parsneps and other roots 
— of which he raises large quantities — his squashes, 
pumpkins, melons, &o., are mostly grown. Corn it 
also planted to some extent. 

The trees stand in straight rows, both ways, about 
two rods apart. The manure is plowed in, great care 
being used not to wound the trees above ground, and I 
noticed that no signs of injury to the bark were any 
where to be seen. No particular attention is paid to 
the roots ; if one happens to come to the surface it if 
cut oflT, which only causes new fibres to shoot out with 
greater vigor. It is considered that root pruning, to 
some extent, is beneficial rather than otherwise. 

A few years since, the mice girdled quite a number 
of the trees badly, in the Baldwin orchard, and in order 
to save them, large scions were prepared and inserted 
in the bark below the wound and connected with the 
bark above, so that the sap might flow up from the 
roots into the top. The trees have done remarkably 
well and are good bearers; the scions having grown 
so as to form solid wood all round. In a few instancee 
the roots were so badly mangled that four small treee 
were set out around the trunk, and the tops of them 
inserted into the bark above the wound. They have 
grown to a diameter of four to six inches, and support 
the original tree perfectly. 

A young orchard, with a northern exposure, has re> 
eently been set, of several hundred trees, at the die* 
tance of fifty feet, each way, which is considered near 
enough. In a few years the ground will be shaded 
sufficiently, and as the land is designed to be under 
constant cultivation, the crops raised upon it will boF 
more valuable. Between these are set peach trees^ 
which come to bearing soon, and are out of the way 
before they will interfere with the apple orchard. The 
ground was taken up from a wild state, covered with 
stones and bushes, and, notwithstanding that two coata 
of the stones have been removed, the last plowing has 
brought up another, that of itself gives the field a most 
formidable appearance. In three or four years mora 
they virill all be removed, and a light, free and produo- 
tive soil obtained, well adapted to the raising of roots 
and vines./ Besides these orchards, there is an abnn« 
dant supply of other choice fruits, such as pears, plums, 
quinces, &tc., and extensive graperies, which I should 
gladly notice more particularly did my limits permit. 

Breeding and Fattening Swins. — I have before 
remarked that Mr. P. is not, just now, doing much in 
the way of rearing swine; and of course I bad not the 
opportunity of much personal inspection in this here- 
tofore important department of his farming. His long 
and extensive experience in this business, however, en- 
titles his opinions to much consideration; and a passing 
notice of them may not be without interest to some of 
the readers of the Cultivator. 

His stock of swine, for several years past, has num- 
bered about one hundred and fifty of all ages ; and his 
slaughtered hogs have been celebrated, in Boston mar- 
ket, for their great weight and fine quality. Every 
attention has been paid to the manufacture of manure 
from this large stock, the pens being supplied liberally 
with peat-mud, and other materials for the purpose; 
in return he has received from this source some 600 
loads annual!} of exoellent compost. 
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He prerers the Mackay bog to all other breeds tbat 
be has known, Tor their eHriy maturity, depth of car- 
cass, and great weight in the more profitable parts, 
thinness and whiteness of skin, &c. By breeding in 
and in, they had become enfeebled in constitution, and 
it became necessary to cross them, somewhat, with 
other breeds in order to remedy the defect. He is now 
crossing them with the Suffolk breed, and, judging from 
the few specimens of this cross which I saw, I should 
say that it produces a hog of desirable properties in 
every respect. The Sufiblks are remarkable for thrift, 
▼igor of constitution, early maturity, &o., but have not 
quite the depth of carcass, I should think, of the 
Maokays. So far as my experience goes, I should con- 
sider this depth of carcass a very essential poiit. I 
have invariably found, in my pens, that a hog of great 
ratifidnest of form does not, at killing time, open well. 
Another recommendation, as I consider it, these hogs 
are perfectly white. If the pigs are to be killed at the 
age of nine months, Mr. Phinney would advise that they 
be kept as fat as possible all the time; but if intended 
for killing at the age of fifteen or eighteen months, 
they should not be full-fed for the first ten or twelve 
months. 

Upon this subject he says: "To satisfy myself of the 
benefit of this cdurse, I took 6 of my best pigs, 8 weeks 
old, all of the same litter, and shut them in two pens, 
three in each. Three of these I fed very high, and 
kept them as fat all the time as they could be made. 
^The other three were fed sparingly, upon coarse food, 
but kept in a healthy growing condition, till within 4 
or 5 months of the time of killing, when they were fed 
as high as the others. They were all slaughtered at 
the same time, being then sixteen months old. At the 
age of nine months the full fed pigs were much the 
heaviest, but at the time of killing, the pigs fed spar- 
ingly for the first ten or twelve months, weighed upon 
an average, fifty pounds each more than the others. 
Besides this additional weight of pork, the three ''lean 
kine' added much more than the others to my manure 
heap. These results would seem very obvious to any 
one who has noticed the habits of the animal. In con- 
sequence of short feeding they were much more active 
and industrious in the manufacture of compost, and 
tbis activity at the same time caused the muscles to 
enlarge and the frame to spread, while the very fat 
pigs became inactive, and like indolent bipeds, they 
neither worked for their own benefit nor for that of 
others." 

The pigs intended for killing at fifteen to sixteen 
months, are kept upon light feed for ten or twelve 
months, and in the summer green clover, cornstalks, 
weeds, &c., are thrown into the pens, daily. The re- 
mainder of the time/ until slaughtered, they are full- 
fed upon Indian or barley meal, in equal quantities 
with potatoes, pumpkins or apples, the whole being 
thoroughly and nicely cooked and salted, and fed about 
blood-warm. It is considered, from repeated experi- 
ments, that two dollars worth of material, thoroughly 
cooked, will make as much pork as three dollars worth 
of the same material, given in a raw state. 

Upon the subject of care and feeding, Mr. P. says: 
" On regular and systematic feeding, and clean and 
diry bedding, the success of raising and fattening swine 
Tery much depends. A faithful feeder, also, who has 
some skill and taste, and withal a little pride of voca- 
tion, is indlspensible. Homer informs us that much of 
the success of Ulysses in rearing his fine hogs, was to 
be attributed to his faithful Umeus, whom the old sol- 
dier styled god-like swine- feeder." 

The Imported Stock of the Mass. Societt. — 
In addition to twenty or thirty cows, kept for supply- 
ing milk for the city of Boston, is the imported stock 
and their ofispring, belonging to the " Massachusetts 



Society for promoting agriculture,'' which are kept on 
this farm. This ancient an)! truJ} honorable Sooie^i 
have set the rest of us an example worthy of all imi* 
tation. They have formerly spent thousands of doUaM 
in the shape of premiums on field crops, the best ool- 
tivated farms, &c.; but finding this course too fire* 
quently attended with unsatisfactory results, from th# 
fact that premiums were often sought after merely 
from the Consideration of dollars and cents, rather tiiMi 
a spirit of enterprise in agricultural improvements—' 
thereby giving rise, it is feared in too many oases, te 
the practice of deception — the trustees resolved totij 
a new and difi*erent appropriation of their funds. 

They accordingly employed a competent agent ii 
Scotland to purchase four cows and a bull each, of the 
Ayrshire and North-Devon breeds, the progeny of 
which are to be 4istributed among the several County 
Agricultural Societies, free of charge, on conditicMi 
that they shall be kept in the county for the improve- 
ment of its stock. The oldest Society is entitled te 
the first choice of a bull and heifer of the ofispring^ 
and then the next oldest, and so on. These young- aai- 
mals are not allowed to go from under the care aa4 
supervision of the State Society, until they are of suit- 
able age to be put to service. 

The trustees are of opinion that for dairy purposes, 
there is no stock so well adapted to the soil and climafa 
of Massachusetts, as the Ayrshire and crosses of theaa 
upon the common stock of the Commonwealth. Mr. 
Phinney says : — " From what I hafe seen and know» 
of this and other imported breeds of cows, I am satis- 
fied that as a dairy stock for New England, there is mm 
breed in this or any other country so valuable as the 
Ajrrshire. They are quite as hardy, and endure oar 
cold weather as well as our native stock. They are of 
medium size, with enormous milk-vessels, and virithsl, 
a capacity for converting their food to milk much be- 
yond any breed that I have known." 

From the specimens of Ayrshires that I had sesa 
before visiting this farm, I had not formed so farvora- 
ble an opinion of the stock as Mr. Phinney expressea 
above ; but I must confess that I was very agreeably 
surprised on viewing this herd. The cows are in ever^ 
respect, fine niodels of what a dairy cow should be; 
their udders are very broad and reach far forward, witk 
remarkably wide spread teats, and give every indie*- 
tion of being deep milkers. I was particularly pleased 
with the cow '* Jennie Deans," a perfect model for the 
dairy, and a perfect picture, which it would be diflionlf 
for an artist i6 fiatter. The celebrated cow ^* Young 
Swinley," purchased of Capt. Randall, of New BeA> 
ford, and whose dam '' Swinley" ** took more prizes 
than any cow in Scotland,' is also a fine animal. 

The North Devons will be great favorites with tha 
farmers generally for their beautiful, deep, mahogany 
color, and fine silky coats, their hardiness of constitv> 
tion, fitness for the yoke, and tendency to fatten easily. 
I do not wish to forestall the judgment of those more 
particularly interested, by a comparison of the twe 
breeds, and therefore will not institute any. 

It is truly fortunate that this stock has come under 
the care of one of so much skill and judgment, in the 
matter of their treatment. There is nothing like 
pampering or stimulating with grain at all allowed ia 
feeding, a fact that I particularly noticed, being in and 
out of the barns frequently during my visit, but all the 
good hay thev will eat up clean, and a generous mess 
of carrots, daily, is allowed to each animal. They 
arc also kept perfectly clean ,• in fact cleanliness, and 
freedom from all waste of fodder, are the order of the 
day in every department at the barns. Regularity m 
feeding and milking is also strictly observed. 

The calves are learned to drink milk fresh from tba 
cow by the time they are a week olil at the farthesCy 
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irtiioh is ooBtinoed to them ten or twelve weeka. In 
t^e meantime they are eneouraged to eat a little fine 
hay and nibble at a few oarrots, which is of essential 
•ervioe in nr^aning them from milk. 

I have said that the honorable board of trasteea have 
set aa example for ns all to imitate. Here is certainly 
M ol^eot worthy the oonsideration of other State So* 
•ieties; and I would particularly call the attention of 
my agriouUural brethren in Vermont to the importance 
•f the subject. We have now a State Society in em- 
hryO| with no definite plan of aetion before us, and why 
eannot something of this kind be presented and carried 
throogh? The State is, and must ever be, eminently a 
4airyiag and stock- growing region, and henee the im- 
portance to our farmers of an improved race of cattle. 
Thare is too much reason to doubt the utility of premi- 



ums as they are often paid out ; because the statements 
of competitors are so defective, and generally so nn* 
satisfactory, in establishing clearly defined facts of ga* 
neral utility. It seems to me, however, that in the 
improvement of the stock of a region, like that con* 
templated by the Massachusetts Society, money may 
be expended that slwU prove of constantly increasing,, 
utility. There is evidently a deep and growing inter* 
est in the promotion of our agriculture, felt by men of 
intelligence and influence in all parts of the State; and 
it is to be hoped that a sufficient concert of action may, 
be realised, whereby our State Society-— availing itseJX 
of the past experience of the Massachusetts Society-*. 
may enter at once upon the improvement of this eooi* 
mandipg interest. F. Hquuiqok:. 

BratUelwrQ, Ft., March 10, 1848. 



M nUIf NUf O OI/T OF TARIKTlfiS.'' 



Undsr this head we published a communication in 
anr March number from H. A. Parsons, Esq. With- 
s^ut intending to enter at this time into a detailed dis- 
•nssion of the subject, we think it proper to state a 
Ibw of the reasons why we dissent from some of Mr. 
P.'s eonclusions. 

He is mistaken in supposing we had expressed the 
afonion that plants, under any circumstances, ** do 
not degenerate.'' Xhis is not our position ; but we bold 
Ihat plants have no natural tendency to degeneration. 
Mr. P. on the other hand, if we understand him, be- 
Keves that all plants have an inherent tendency of this 
kiod-~that degeneracy results from an original, or con- 
stitutional principle. He thinks *' the science of botany 
and vegetable physiology/' prove that any plant con- 
tinued from ** the same seed on the same soil," will 
" degenerate till it becomes extinct." 

That degeneracy may follow from growing a plant 
** from the same seed on the same soil," is not impro- 
hei>le ; but does this consequence ensue -from the natu- 
ral decline of the species or variety to which the plant 
helengs, or from the exhaustion of the soil and unfa- 
vorable external influences? Thit is the question, 

l4et it be remembered that every plant requires its 
epec^fie food ; and that each successive crop, or gene- 
raiioe of the same kind of plant, takes something from 
the soil. Hence it necessarily follows that this loss 
mast be supplied, or exhaustion will follow ; and as the 
food required by the plant is lessened, it is evident that 
the emount of produce will be lessened in a corres- 
poeding ratio. But is it proper to say that a decline 
•f this kind, is the result of any law of '' botany or 
vegetable physiology V* But though Mr. Parsons has 
told us that such a law exists, he has not told what it 
m, or where it may be found, as expressed or under- 
•tood by th(>se who believe in its validity. 

It will be observed that the theory advocated by 
Mr. Parsons applies to ** any plant," including not only 
those which are propagated by buds, bulbs, or tubers, 
hut all others, whatever may be their mode of repro- 
duction. But without any reference to the persons 
vho have given credence to this theory, let us ask, is 
k sustained by faets? Is there anything within our 
knowledge connected with the cultivation or growth of 
grains, fruits or vegetables, which can constitute a 
Wisis for such a theory ? Take wheat, for example. 
Some of the varieties held in highest estimation, are 
known to have been cultivated in the districts where 
they are now found, for several centuries; and a vaiiety 
•oltivated in Egypt, (the Triticum composilum) has 



been grown on the banks of the Nile for more thaa 
three thousand years. There are several facts that 
establish this conclusion; but the following may be 
taken as a demonstration: The ancient people of that 
country, sometimes placed small quantities of wheat in 
the embalmed bodies of their dead. In several instan- 
ces wheat has been taken from mummies, which, from 
bieroglyphical records connected with them, were 
known to have been interred for the long period men- 
tioned; and this wheat on being sown has vegetated, 
and been found to be identically the same kind as that 
grown in Egypt at the present day! How long a time 
is required for this kind of plant, " grown from the 
same seed on the same soil," to ''become extinct?" 

But Mr. Knight believed that some old kinds of 
pears and apples had become unprofitable on accoiut 
of tlieir constitutional decline. Were he now alive, he 
would have sufficient evidence that his theory would 
not apply to the kinds mentioned by him. The Autumn 
Bergamot is said to be the oldest variety of pear 
known, having been cultivated by the Komans two 
thousand years ago. Mr. Knight thought it was about 
to become extinct. In France and other parts of Eu- 
rope it now does well, and in this country, according to 
Downing, it grows vigorously, and bears good crops. 
The Brown heurr^, St. Germain, Chaumon telle, and 
White Doyenn6, (Virgalieu or St. Michael,) are all old 
kinds — some of them have been known for two hundred 
years— yet all produce well, in good soils, in this coun- 
try, and are said to produce better in France than thej. 
did several years ago. The White Doyenne, which 
from having failed around Boston, was taken by some 
as an evidence in support of Atr. Knight's theory, is 
considered in the Genesee valley (according to a state* 
ment of J. J. Thomas, in the March number of the 
Horticulturist.) one of the most productive, hardy and 
healthy varieties there known. 

Of apples, the Golden Pippin and Nonpareil are very 
old sorts, and were supposed by Knight to have "rua 
out." The former has been cultivated for nearly twe 
hundred years. It is well known that these kinds 
flourish well on proper soils in this country. We have 
seen the fruit of both varieties in the highest perfec- 
tion ; and even in England the failure in Mr. Knight'e 
time VBS only partial, and by improved cultivaiion the 
former productiveness of the kinds has there been re> 
stored. 

Take an example of another kind: — The coromoA 
vsriety of red currant has been propagated by buds or 
scions from a time the memory of man gocth not be^ 
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yond; and the same is true of several kinds of grapes, 
«nd also of roses. Have they any less constitutional 
vigor aow, than at tb« 4ar^est pariod of wJiich we 
have any aooovnt of themt Where they are pat on 
proper soil and receive proper traiiUBg, they flourish 
well. How Buoh loager must this system of propa- 
gation be oontiaued, bofsfe tlie varieties will ** beeome 
catinct f *' 

Mr. Parsons refers Co the potato. He thinks the 
■atural (endenoy of varieties to wear oat, has already 
eoctermiaated many, and that others are fast failing 
from the same oaose. The non*prodiiotion of balls he 
segards as an evideaoe of decline in oonstitutional 
vig'Or. Our obeervatioo would not justify this conclu- 
sion. Some of the strongest-growing and moat pro- 
ductive kinds have never been much inclined, to produce 
balls, (or seed.) This (act is well known, and the 
idea bas been taken from it, that it ia an advantage to 
pinob off the blossoms from those kinds which produce 
tbem, ia order to prevent the energies of the plant from 
being ezbansted by tbe production of seed, and throw 
more force into the production of tubers. This course 
bas been considerably practiced in England. The 
Merino or Long-Bed. an old variety introduced from 
South America about fifty years ago, bas never pro- 
duced but few balls, and its vigor and productiveness 
is remarkable; whereas the Mercer or Neshannook, a 
kind originated in Pennsylvania at a comparatively late 
period, and generally spoken of ss particularly suscep- 
tible to disease, produces plenty of balls. A person 
in this vicinity has raised potatoes from the balls of 
this kind for two years in succession, and they have all 
been diseased. Prof. Norton informs us that in Scotland 
tbe '* cups,'' and those *' kindt wkiek hear no apples j 
mre in general least ujfec^sd" with tbe disease. 

The decrease of the potato crop from 1843 to 1846, 
is supposed by Mr. Parsons to result from '' a general 
degeneracy of tbe varieties now in use." Everybody 
knows that the deficiency in this crop is chiefly caused 
by tbe '' potato disease;" and the unavoidable ini'er- 
euce, therelbre, from Mr. P.'s language, is that the die- 
ease is tbe result of constitutional degeneracy, and that 
on this account tbe old kinds should be replaced by new 
ones, raised frotn seed. But does bis own reasoning 
bear out tbe proposition f He cites the practice of far- 
mers in Nova Scotia, '* where," says he, ** the finest 
potatoes were formerly grown." '' They [the farmers 
of Nova Scotia] place little reliance on the introduc- 
tion of tubers from abroad; their experience tells tbem 
that a reproduction from the seed- bails is the most sure 
and profitable. jSnd in no part of the vtorld, proba- 
bly, kae reproduction been resorted to oftener tkan 
ikere.^ We have italicised the words composing the 
last sentence, because we wish that they should be 
particularly observed in connection with the fact, 
(which we derive from a comparison of the various 
aooounts given,) that in no part of this country has 
the potato suffered more from disease than in Nova 
Scotia! This is a sufiicient comment on this point. < 

Again, if tbe disease was the result of constitutional 
weakness, should we not see evidence of such weakness 
ia a feeble growth of tbe plant from tbe start? But in- 
•tead of this it is certain that potatoes were never 
known to grow more vigorously, or present generally a 
finer appearance in their earlier stages, than in the 
seasons in which the disease has prevailed. The flour- 
ishing condition of tbe crop last season, up to the time 
when the blight of the tops first appeared, was the 
Mibjcct of general remark ; and the arowth of tubers 
WHs^n most cases more than commonly great; but, 
with tbe exception of a few varieties, which from 
their hardiness were in a measure exempted from at- 
tack, those wbicU the disease found in an unripened 
state f perished. According to Prol. Norton it has been 
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so in Scotland. In general, he says. '' tbe best crops 
on the best soil, have sufiered most." 

In examining the question aa to the decline of vari« 
eties, we have compared many accounts from every 
part of this country where the disease is known, aa 
well aa those of the most authentic character from £q> 
rope; and it is certain that the evidence does not justify 
the conclusion that old varieties are most affected, or 
that any exemption in (avor of new ones is exhibited.. 

Tbe Higblaod Agricyltural Society of Scotland, and 
tbe Agricultural Cbemistry Association, have very 
thoroughly investigated this matter, and have collected 
a great amount of information, in the form of answers 
to quAstions which have been addressed to persons ixk 
various parts of Britain. Prof. Norton, in his essay 
on tbe potato disease, published in tbe Transactions of 
the New- York State Agricultural Society for 1845^ 
has given the principal facts which the Highland Soci- 
ety had then collected on this point ; aU of which 
tended to show that varieties lately produced from 
seed, were as badly affi»oted by tbe disease as any 
others. One man mentions that be bad sixty varie- 
ties, only two to three years from seed, raised on hia 
own farm, and they were all attacked with as muoll^ 
and '' in many cases more virulence than the older va- 
rieties." The information collected by the Chemistry 
Association is of a similar oharaoter. Twenty- five re- 
ports for 1846, state that potatoes recently raised front 
seed, were as much, and in many cases more affected 
by the disease than the old kinds ; and .only two indi- 
viduals give it as their apinion that the new kinds 
have shown any exemption. The reports of the sama 
Association for 1846, show still stronger against ths 
assumption that seedlings have any superiority ia re- 
sisting the disease. 

We would not, however, discovage the raising of 
new varieties of fruiu and vegetables. Tbe greater 
the number of varieties, tbe better the chance of obtaia- 
ing good ones by selection. But there is no value ia 
new varieties merely because they are netr, and ws 
would not reject old ones, till we were confident they 
ooold be replaced by those which are better. 



Mangel wAit«el ahd CAnaoTs. — Dr. Thompaon, 
who was employed by the Royal Agricultural Society 
to superintend some experiments in finding stock, statsa 
that after trying nsangel wurtael for four snocessivs 
years, he came to the conclusion that oows fed on i| 
gave quite as much milk, but much less butter and 
cream than when fed on oarrots or tnrneps ; that whea 
ewes were fed on mangel wurtsel tbe lambs did nol 
thrive, owing to the poor quidity of tbe milk. 

A few years ago we had occasion to feed three eowf 
during winter with several kinds of vegetables. Ws 
fed mostly with potatoes, giving each cow about a pack 
per day.' On changing from, potatoes to tbe sams 
quantity of sugar-beets, the milk decreased, and, was 
evidently of poorer quality. The beets were increased 
to half a bashel to each cow per day, and this brought 
np the quantity of milk to what it had been with the peek 
of potatoes; but the quality was still inferior, affording • 
less quantity of cream, and proportionately less butter^ 
which was of a lighter color, of a less firm textuzs^ 
and not so rich a flavor as that made while tho oows 
ate potatoes. It is proper to say that about a quart 
(if corn meal was given to each oow per day, through 
tbe whole trial. 

WiR* Worm.— It is said that plowing late in mm- 
tumn, and seeding two successive years with buck- 
wheat, will destroy all wire worms in the soil. Ana- 
iher way is to siunmer- fallow very thoroughly, so as is 
starve tbem out, as they cannot subsist on the elcmeatf 
of soil. 
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EmroKS or Cwtvr atoh — In yonr remark* "To> 
Correspondents, &c.," in yoor December namber, 
wishing a continuance ** of facts," relative to Ameri- 
can hasbandry, culture of com, See., &(c., you say:— 
" The experience and observation of hard-worlang, 
common sense farmers is wanted." Now I am really 
in doubt whether I have a right to class myself as a 
" common sense /amier," (it being but ftve years since 
I commenced the farming business,') but I do claim to 
know something of " hard work," and never having 
furnished anything for the pages of ** The Cultivator," 
I will now give you my '* experienee and observatioo," 
in raising corn, on " plain" or prairie land. 

In the spring of 1845, 1 broke up with only two hor- 
aes about twenty- four acres of new plain. About one 
half was very im^ , and the balance consisted of small 
■pots or knolls, timbered with burr-oak. I bad pre- 
viously made a ditch from north to south, through the 
lowtit parts, and plowed eastward so as to drain into 
the main ditch. I planted first week in May. It came 
up well, grew finely, and I had nearly finished working 
it the first time, when severe frosts, from 25th to 30th, 
cut it down, and to all appearance killed it. Seeing 
all my neighbors replanting, I, on the 1st and 2d day 
of June, ru* a plow between the rows, and replanted 
on a line ^ith the former planting. In a few days 
most of the first planting started again j the balance 
of the season was good, and I harvested about fifty 
bushels per acre. 

In the spring of 1846, 1 was enabled to plow much 
deeper, enlarged my main ditch and deepened my cross 
ditches, shoveling out on each side, thus making ridges 
of loose earth from fifteen inches to over two feet in 
depth. The corn on these ridges was much superior to 
the rest throughout the season, and when I gathered it 
I found the ears so large and fine, I saved them for 
seed. They had sixteen to twenty-two rows, and from 
eioht hundred to one thousand, and some few over a 
thousand grains each. 

In the spring of 1847, I had a ver/ large pair of 
stout horses, and plowed from 8 to 9 and 10 inches on 
the landside, which left the furrows about a foot deep 
when plowed. This year I added three acres more 
of the timbered land, leaving the trees standing, (about 
thirty cords per acre) but girdled them ; planted first 
week in Mav, three and half feet apart, without ma- 
nure at any 'time; put 6 to 8 grains in a hill, which 
was at the' first and second hoeing thinned out to four 
stalks. It came up well; the season was wet, cold 
and backward; the ground was so lumpy I could not 
harrow the young corn as I intended and generally do; 
weeds grew, but the com was yellow. I began plow- 
ing and hoeing the last of May, when there came a 
very heavy freshet; the farm below me was not ditched, 
and I could not drain it; the water stood from a few 
inches to a foot deep on several acres. Full two acres 
was killed out. and about half of the whole remaining 
crop was much injured. On 10th June I began plow- 
ing the driest parts with mould board plows, and a 
gtout horse at each, turning the furrows /rowi the corn ; 
and plowed deep, up to the beam. It required two hoes 
to keep up with each plow; after this working the in- 
jured corn began to grow again. Last of June cross- 
plowed again, turning the furrows from the corn, and 
plowing at deep at a stout horse could plow it; 
put three hoes after two plows and kept up. From 
6th to 10th July, plowed third time, using long- 
pointed " shovel plows," with a swingle-tree but six- 
teen injhes long— plowed still deeper, and brought up 
subficj] generally ; one hoe kept up with each plow, 



rannfing twice in ■ rcrw. I like a shovel plow best— 
for the last plowing it cuts jx> com roots, runs deeper, 
and leaves the earth more level and light between thv 
rows. The season continued good, and the com grew 
well until 12th Se|rtember, when a hard frost killed all 
the green fodder, and slightly injured some of the corn. 
It was not sufficiently hard to gather until 10th Octo- 
ber. Several persons told me it wtis the best piece of 
corn they ever saw. That injured by the wet never 
caught up with the other; that on the knolls was nrach 
the best, though the poorest ground. We have always 
estimated the field to contain thirty acres, three acres 
of which have never been plowed, and full two acres 
were killed out by wet — leaving twenty-five acres in 
corn, which includes the tttree of wood girdled, on 
which there was not over forty bushels per acre ; and 
I busked out 2,573 bushels (ffiielled) sound corn, ex- 
clusive of small nubbins and soft ears, equal to 103 
bushels merchantable corn per acre. 

My potatoes have always been light, though planted 
on good soil. In the five crops I have raiseil, I never 
once got as many bushels per acre as I did of corn. 
Having planted them in April and first of May, I never 
had' any to rot, though others complam much. ' 

I mowed thirty acres of heavy timothy and clover, 
and made from sixty- five to seventy tons excellent clean 
hay. 

My oats lodged and tumed out slim . From five 
acres wheat, though much lodged, I got 142{ bushels, 
cleaned up, of excellent quality- 

I killed forty- two fat hogs of my own raising, from 
twelve to twenty -one months old, and they averaged a 
little over 300 lbs. each; from which I put up full six 
barrels leaf-lard. In addition to pasturing my own 
stock of twelve head of cattle and five horses, I have 
received between $70 and $80 (the past season) for 
pasturing cows from the village. 

You know that five years ago last autumn, I took 
this piece of land 'Mn a state of nature," without fenc- 
ing or clearing, except patches of plain, and without 
buildings or improvements of any kind^-a log cabin of 
one room excepted. I have plowed altogether about 
seventy acres, and have fifteen to eighteen acres in plain 
pasture — the balance in wood, a part of whi.ch affords 
some grasses. My farm is, I believe, now rated higher 
per acre on the tax duplicate, including my buildings, 
than any farm in this county. In all my undertakings 
I have been my own director, manager and foreman, 
as well as a laborer ; still I fear I have but slight claims 
to the enviable distinction of '' a farmer," and am still 
desirous to learn of those who have had more experi- 
ence or better success. 

I am of opinion that the subsoil plow would be a 
great improvement on our plains. They are mostly 
broke up with but two horses, and very shallow, and 
a large portion of them frequently covered with water 
for weeks together in wet season of the year; but so 
long as these rich lands can be had from $6 to $12 per 
acre, and will produce fifty to sixty bushels corn per 
acre with poor plowing and poorer tending, (sometimes 
never plowed or hoed after plainting,) I fear the intro- 
duction of subsoil plows will be delayed. 

I am pleased to say that an increased number of sub- 
scribers have been obtained here for ** The Cultivator," 
and also for the '' Horticulturist." Having been a 
subscriber for the former from its first publication to 
the present time, I feel that to it I am mainly indebted 
for the success that has thus far attended my attempts 
at farming, and also in building, fencing, draining, 
seeds, Sec, &c. J. S. Copsland. Marion, O., Feb,, '48. 
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BDrrofts or tbs Cvltitator-^I noticed tbat at the 
last meeting of the Oneida County Agrieuitaral 8o- 
oiety, Mr. Hitboook in his address, spoke of the preju- 
dice that stiil exists against what some are pleased to 
eall book>(arming. Farmers, he remarks, oommani- 
oate the results of their experience in raising cattle, 
the most economioal mode of manuring their lands, &o. 
'* These results being printed, constitute the book 
against which snob untenable and unfounded prejudice 
exists." If the results of the experience of the great 
mass of our prmeiicml farmers were printed, we should, 
I believe, have books quite as useful, though very dif- 
ferent, from some we now have. That there are many 
interesting articles in our agricultural papers, no one 
will dispute. Those of Prof. Norton are of a practi- 
oal character, and cannot well be too highly prized. 
Bat to follow the rules laid down by most of the writers 
would ruin nine- tenths of the farmers of Vermont. 
Gentlemen of large property, or high salaries, owning 
from 50 to 200 acres of land near a good market, may 
farm it meeording to the book^ and talk learnedly of 
'* rural architecture ;" but in the latitude of Vermont, 
where the pitch-fork is kept bright seven months in the 
year, and where the farmer possesses no other means 
for the support of his family than what he obtains by 
his own industry, he finds it very difficult to manage 
his farm according to the book. 

Our farming, I fear, is coming too much under that 
influence which governs our common schools. There 
is now twice as much expended annually in the support 
of teachers and building elegant school- houses, as was 
expended for that object 20 or 25 years ago. The 
public treasure was never more lavishly poured out. 
and )*et our district schools do nut flourish. The diffi- 
culty 1 apprehend can in some degree be attributed to 
the sources from which we draw our knowledge. Our 
teachers are taken too exclasively Prom our high- schools 
and colleges, and few of them have ever entered a dis- 
trict school house. They understand well the higher 
branches of science, but know little of first principles. 
Few of OUT farmert who write for agricultural papers, 
ever hsrdened their hands with hoe or pitchfork, or 
brought up the cows from a lowland meadow barefoot 
in a frosty morning.* 

But a small proportion of the farmers of Vermont 
are now able to make very extensive improvements, 
and it would be unwise to involve themselves in debt 
in their endeavors to imitate their more wealthy neigh- 
bors. Let the improvements commence upon scientific 
principles and progress gradually, and most of our im- 
poverished farms may be made to produce bountifully 
at an expense far less than would be necessary to clear 
up a new farm, and erect the necessary buildings to 
make a family comfortable. 

There is a spirit of improvement in the management 
of the farms of Vermont which, if properly directed, 
eannot fail to produce great and beneficial results ; and 
no common observer of the times can fail to attribute 
the awakening of this spirit to the influence of our ag- 
ricultural papers; and notwithstanding I may appear 

* We think oar friend Petiibone is nnder a irreai mistate in thin 
■aaeriioii. We speak more piiriicularlr in reference to the writers 
for ihe Cultivator, of whom at least five out of six are men w)io 
** hold the plow," and handle both '' the hoe and the fitch-fork." 
They tielouj^ to the «nme claSK with Mr Pettibone. They are men 
who have suppt^rted tliem!>elves and their fiiiTiilies by the tillage of 
the 9tMl— men who^e good common sense ha« led them to adopt 
every suggestion by which their condition could be improved, 
Whether ii was received orally or from books.— Em. 



a little opposed to book-farmings I should rejoice to sea 
every farmer in Vermont a subscriber to the Cultiva- 
tor. Yet until our population becomes more dense- 
lands dearer^abor cheaper, and farmers richer, farm* 
ing upon the European plan cannot be profitably intro« 
duced or practiced here. 

Our lands which were once productive, experiment! 
have demonstrated can be made as productive, by 
proper management, as when flrst brought under the 
plow. The natural strength of the soil is first spent 
by the production of grain. To restore the strength 
of the soil requires the exercise of the faculties of the 
mind, and a change in the mode of farming. When 
and how this change is to be aflected is the important 
inquiry^-much more important than to know how a 
great crop of corn — ^a ttoelve pound JUtce of '* toe//- 
washed toool," or a great calf can be produced. For 
a good soil, with an abundance of manure, with a good 
team, and a good hired man, will produce the com; 
seven pounds of gum and grease will produce the well* 
yyaehed fleece; and two good cows a great calf. 

My attention was first called to this subject by the 
removal of so large a portion of our population to the 
west. From 1820 to 1830, the increase of the popula- 
tion of Vermont was 40,000, from 18.=0 to 1840 only 
11,000, and this increase was mostly confined to the 
manufacturing districts. It is also very evident that 
very few of those removed| have bettered their condi- 
tion, after all the privation and suflering incident to a 
new settlement. I have lived sixty years on the farm 
on which I was born, and have witnessed the change 
in the mode of farming during this period, and the 
manner in which that change has been effected. 

This was orce a wheat- growing country. It pro- 
duced as good wheat and as abundant crops as any of 
the western States. By a constant cropping of wheat 
for nearly half a century, the soil became too poor to 
produce it, and crop after crop failed. We then tried 
meslins [mixed crops;] then clear rye, and became 
bankrupt under buckwheat. A change in the mode of 
farming — starvation, or removal to the west, was 
forced upon us. The farms in general had become too 
poor to produce grass, and the farmer is too poor by 
the failure of crops to procure the small amount of 
stock the farms would then support. The utmost econ- 
omy and industry were necessary to produce this change. 
The change has been effected, not by compost, for this, 
if they had known its value, the farmer had not the 
means to produce. The change has been effected, and 
those fields which were once covered with wheat are 
now covered with sheep. Vermont is now a stock and 
wool*growing State. 

It would be well for the farmers of Western New- 
York to look to the history of Vermont. For the same 
process is now going on at the West that I have wit- 
nessed here. Their fields will not always yield their 
crops of wheat, and it would be much better to change, 
in some degree, from grain to stock, before the strength 
of the soil is entirely exhausted. . 

But I leave the Mew- York farmers to manage their 
own affairs, and attend to the farming of Vermont, 
which was my design when I commenced writing. 
From our system of direct taxation, I have been able 
to obtain a collection of facts, which if carefully exam- 
ined will, I think, check that fever which has carried 
off* so many of our most enterprising inhabitants. 
Some have been too much influenced, I fear, by tho re- 
ports of the large crops of wheat which the Western 
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lands produce. Many are ready to beliere that farmer 
18 most prosperous who turns off the greatest amount 
of produce, without taking into oonsidevatioB Ibe rela- 
tion the produce bears to the capital employed. The 
table of statistics which I have prepared , shows the 
relative value of the improved lands in Vermont, and 
the value of stock and grain. All buildings and lots 
adjoining, not exceeding two acres, were appraised at 
their true value in oa«h, and set in the list at four per 
oent. ; and all improved lands were in like manner ap- 
praised and set in the list at 6 per ceafl. All kinds 
of stock at a certain rate^-oxen at $2 eaoh, cows at 
$1.25 1 Sec. From these lists we get the value of the 
improved lands, and the number of all kinds of stock. 

The value of stock and grain I have put at a price 
quite low, at this time, but near enough to its true 
value for the object I have in view — the relation the 
value of produce bears to the value of improved lands. 
The stock was appraised on the first of April—- the hay, 
being consumed, is not estimated; nor is the value of 
the dairy put into the account. I have valued oxen at 
$25 each, cows $15, horses at $40, colts and young 
cattle in proportion. Yearling cattle were not ap- 
praised. I have put their number the seme as two 
year olds. From this valuation, the stock, grain, and 
swine, exceed in value the value of the improved lands, 
without the buildings. The value of sheep at $2 each, 
with their wool on, exceeds in value any other kind of 
stock. The value of stoek is to the value of grain 
nearly as 9 to 2. 

I have also taken the value of improved lands, and 
stock and grain in the different counties; and I find the 
value of produce in a reverse ratio to the value of im- 
proved lands. Addison County improved lands are ap- 
praised the highest of any in the State, being $10 1-9. 
Caledonia County $6 per acre. Yet Caledonia County, 
with one-fourth less acres, and two-fifths less in value, 
has in value of stock and grain over $1.00,000 more 
than Addison County. The value of improved lands 

in Addison, Windham, and Caledonia Counties, stands 

Improved latKk. Protlace. 

AddJgon $10 1-9 «7.50 

lViildhBiii|. .•. • •• 7.tft 8 53 

Caledouia,. 6.00 11.38 

Addison County produces more hay per acre than any 
other County in the State. It produces about 112,000 
tons, which will furnish at least twelve tons of hay to 
each acre of plowed ground. This with the straw and 
corn stalks, will make sufficient manure to keep the 
soil in a high state of cultivation, without resorting to 
artificial means of making manure. 

The lands of Vermont, particularly the western and 
northern portion, are well adapted to grazing. The 
deep rich soil of the northern counties produces abun- 
dantly of hay and grass; and the numerous rivers which 
flow into Lake Champlain, by overflowing the inter- 
vales, spring and fall, keep these flats rich without the 
application of manure. The Otter Creek and Batten- 
kill rivers, which run nearly 100 miles near the base of 
the Green mountains, overflow their banks annually. 
These intervales produce heavy crops of excellent hay 
without any manure. The pastures on the hills and 
mountains afibrd good range for cattle and sheep ; and 
the hill and mountain pasture, though of little value for 
entire farms, when connected with the flats and inter- 
vale meadows, are nearly as valuable as the best low- 
land pasture. These rich hill and mountain pastures, 
can be purchased at from $3 to $8 per acre. 

When we look at the low price of improved lands in 
Vermont, end their adaptation to the growth of cattle 
and sheep, we may as well expect a great outlay in 
making manure in Wisconsin as here. There are sec- 
tions of Vermont that require more manure than can 
be mi>.de from stock, so long at least as the plow is 
ooad 10 much. There are less natural meadows, prob- 



ably, in Windham County than in any other in the 
State ; and that county is the only one that has, as for 
OS I have been informed, oflered a premium for the best 
heap of compost manure. There is, no doubt, more 
manure made in that County than any other in the 
State, or in all the other Counties. I have never seen 
a heap of compost in Addison County, whieh is con- 
sidered naturally the best grazing County in the State. 
The value of stoek there to the value of grain is eighl 
to one. With all these natural advantages in favor of 
Addison, Windham County, with but 3,000 acres more 
improved lands, has 3,000 oxen, 4,000 oows and threer 
year old cattle, and 200 horses, more then AddisoK 
County, and nearly twice as much grain. 

These facts may, in the opinion of your able eerrea* 
pendent from Brattleboro, favor book*faraing, while 
others, more intimately acquainted with the habits oC 
the farmers on both sides of the mountain, will attribute 
this inorease in the value of produce in Windham Coun- 
ty to the industrious habits of the farmers on that side 
of the mountains ; for there is, I think, twice as much 
labor performed annually by the farmers in Windham 
County, as is done by the same number of farmers ia 
the counties of Addison, Rutland and Bennington. 

But without going into the investigation of the com- 
parative merits of diflerent counties, if we look at the 
produce of the State as a whole, or by counties, it wiU 
appear that a greater value of cattle and grain is pro* 
duoed in Vermont, from the same amount of capital 
employed, than in any other State in the Union; and 
the amount of produce will, in the coarse of a few 
years, by means of the difl*erent lines of railroads now 
in progress, be doubled in value. J . S. Pxttibons. 
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Average value of improved lands, with buildmgs, for 
the state, $14.90 per acre; average value of the same 
for Addison County $17.62^ per acre — without build- 
ings, $10. 1 1 per acre ; average value of improved lands, 
with buildings, in Caledonia County, $13.50 per acre — 
without buildings, $6. Atanchuter, March 30, 1848. 
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Thb srijgi q t «f efltfA>ii«lni|r mtiMtiom for giviaff 
•Mtmetion in soienees'espeeially oonnecied with «^- 
tjolftnre, is attrActiag tnucfa attrntioa. It has heea a 
Mooted qnastion <ia legal phraseology) whether new 
iastitQtioDS should be ibraed for this purpose, or 
whether tfase instmctkMi shoald he given in oar present 
colleges. Prof. C. U. SiiEmsRD, of Anherst College, 
in his eaeeUeat agrievltaral address , delivered last faU 
ftt Springfield and Northampton, made sane ohserva- 
Cions in reforenoe to this point. He thinks it the duty 
•nd kiterest of the landowners of this country to lay a 
Imto^ basis iat the scientific training of the rising gen- 
eration — that the eiemenU of the phyeioal soienoes 
•hoold be taught in oar eonnaoo wshoolo— and that 
there ehottld aiso he estahlisbed a '' elans of kigktr in- 
•tittttioM for the preparation of teaofaers, as well as 
for the thoroDgh education in practical farming of chose 
who have before them the prospect of managing large 
estatee." He proceeds to speak more in detail in re* 
ference to each a school as is required, and his oheer- 
▼ations, viahioh we qvote, are worthy of careful consid- 
eration: 

'' Many persons appear to think, that o«r college 
eevrse can be so modified, as to fulfil at the same time, 
the literaiy and the agricuitaral requisition. • It does 
net appear to me that such a plan is likely to sooceed. 
Heretofore most certainly, whatever else the college 
has afibrdsd, it has Uurned out fow practical fanners. 
fiven these, who enter as well drilled and expert in 
forming operations, by the time they reach the terminus 
ef their eoarse, if they do jostioe to the college studies, 
ftnd beoeme thisrongl^ imhaml with the spirit of the 
place, become rather awkward on the farm^ and it 
soon begins to appear, that to be college-learnt, is to 
be fara-nalearat. And I hardly know of men more to 
be pitied, than those who Crom feeble health or any 
other cause, have failed in a professional or literary 
career (to prepare for which the college course is 
chiefly intended) and who are obliged to fall back upon 
the farm for e livelihood. In all the practical labors 
of husbandry, they seem to have lost Um art of taking 
hold of things by the amooth handle j and their blun- 
ders in live-stock, are almost sure to make thorn the 
laiighing'^toek of their neighbors. Now there is noth- 
ing surprising in Chis, if we consider the object of col- 
lege education. The college is not intended for persons 
who are to occupy themselves much with physical mat- 
ters. Even the boys understand this perfectly well; and 
it is to be feared that not a few importune their parents 
to gain admission there from no higher motive than to 
get clear of muscular eflfort ; though it is generally ob- 
served that such are equally shy of intellectual exer- 
tion. No: the college is the place for the training of 
|>er8ons, who, if they are ever to work at all, must do 
so through the medium of mind, as scholars, as states- 
men, as clergymen, or in the medical or legal profes- 
sion. Nothing can be more unreasonable than to sup- 
pose, that we see the practical use of the sciences to 
mankind in the lives of our college graduates. Why, 
the college course is chiefly made up of the study of the 
literature and philosophy of the anoients, to whom our 
sciences were a dead letter, and of the elements of 
mathematics and geometry, to which is added a sprink- 
ling of metaphysics and logic, and considerable drilling 
in English composition and elocution. On these studies 
and good morals, the discipline and the honors of the 
college turn. Lectures are given indeed on some of 
the modern scieness, but less with a view to theijr bear- 



ing OR the arts of life, thaa te the purpose of iatelleo- 
tual discipline and general accomplishment. No teacher 
would be tolerated, who should more than incidentally 
allude to any oosunon use, like that of eoonomicid 
profit, that could be made of them. The college is not 
the plaee for learning rules of thrift. It pre-supposes 
a degree of independence ; and in cases where this is 
not enjoyed, it takes it for granted, that money-making 
is to be held as a secondary consideration with all who 
partake of its benefits. The college graduate is never 
to seek glory in wealth, but in knowledge, and in use* 
fulness of a lofty kind to liis fellow men. This I take 
to be the true theory of the college, and of literary life 
in general. Both hold themselves at the most respect* 
ful remove possible from all contact with matter, and 
the every day labors of men engaged in the arts. I 
might perhaps aflbrd you an illustration of the truth of 
this representation. A president of one of these insti* 
tutions on being shown through the physical depart* 
ment «f another, the best endowed in natural sciences 
of any in the country, on taking leave of the distin- 
guished professor, who had been his conductor, begged 
to know cf what oonceivable use to mankind were all 
such provisions! Here was a distinguished scholar, at 
the head of an American college, who had got so com- 
pletely away from matter, as not to be eonsoiotts that 
a knowledge of its properties was of the least utility 
to mankind r' • • • • • 

'' The time has fairly arrived, when society should 
understand what it has a right to expect from the col- 
lege; when it should kaow this at least, that it is not 
the ntost likely plaoe to look for aoielioration in the 
practical arts, especially in that of agric«dture. The 
college has enough to do to qualify for head-work. 
There must be some other institution in which young 
men can be taught to work on matter as weU as upon 
mind. To send a lad to college whom you intend to 
make a farmer, is putting him on the wrong track. 
The four years spent there wonld he on episode, a pa« 
renthesis in the preparation for active life on a farm. I 
say not that it would disqualify him from leading the 
life of a gentlemen, provided his means were suffi* 
ciently ample ; but it would assuredly be a bad thing 
for him, ever to take off his gloves on a farm, after hs 
had touched his diplcmia.* 

^* I should shrink from the attempt even, tojdrawoQt 
the plan of such an institution as is required to meet 
the wants of this greatest of all the branches of prac- 
tical industry. To frame such a scheme will demand 
no small share of deliberation and forecast, tfo insti* 
tutions are now in existence upon which they can be 
directly modeled." 

We are happy to see that a bill has been introduced 
into the Senate of Massachusetts by Hon. J. T. Buck* 
INGHAM, for the esUblishment of the '' Massachusetts 

* In xhne remarkt upon the inadequacy of Ura co1I«ge prone^ 
Tor preparing perfloiis (br the practice of the art«, I trust thttt I than 
not be thoufftit watittng io a pitiper regard for th«M insiitationl. 
Haviuf^, eilWr sa pupil or teacher, iMsaed the greatest part of my 
life in cooiiection with the college, I can but accord to it the highest 
respect, and even filial alTectioii; \Mt this veneration is solely on 
■eenynt of the important and truly noble end it aecomplislieB. in 
laying the foundation of piioreasioual or ISerary eminence; and not 
on account of ii« direct service to the maanal arts. These it never 
has embraced within its plan; nor m it easy to see how any change 
can ever lie made in this nsspeot, which shall fully answer tlie 
warns of pnactieal roeu : although there is nothing to prevent Uia 
existence of mi agricultural school in imoiediate connection with 
a coil<>ire, whose scientific faculty might e^en assist in a school of 
arts, and in this way, naterialty abridge aJbe ezpenaivsnev of saoh 
an iustiistioa. 
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Agrioaltaral Institute." Mr. B. is Cbairnian of the 
Committee on Agriculture in the Legislature, and in 
submitting the bill referred to, he made an able report 
on the su^ect of agricultural schools in connexion with 
experimental farms. The same subject was also dis- 
cussed at the weekly agricultural meetings held in 
Boston during the past winter. The general impres- 
sion there seems to be that such institutions should be 
entirely disconnected with our present colleges and 
other literary seminaries. The Committee in the re- 
port observe: 

'* The project of establishing an agricultural school 
has, for many years engaged much of the public atten- 
tion, and the committee believe that the time approach- 
es, if it have not actually arrived, when the legislature 
may, with propriety, look upon it with favor, as a sub- 
ject in which the honor and prosperity of the Common- 
wealth are involved. They have, therefore, found no 
difficulty in coming to the eonclnsion, that an institu- 
tion should be founded forthwith, where agriculture 
may be taught as a science and practiced as an art ; 
where new theories may be investigated and subjected 
to the test of experiment ; and where principles, which 
have already received the sanction of successful prac- 
tice, may be further inculcated and confirmed." 
• • • • • • 

"We know that the mass of those who, from choice 
or otherwise, follow the calling of the husbandman, are 
anxious to be supplied with all practicable facilities for 
obtaining the knowledge which will enable them to 
develop the resources of the earth, and to enjoy all the 
fruits which intelligent and scientific labor is capable 
of producing. And they appeal to the wisdom and 
liberality of the legislature to aid them in their eflbrts 
to institute a school, where agriculture, in its most ex- 
tended sense, with all its kindred arrs and sciences, 
may be taught, practically and experimentally, on a 
farm devoted entirely to that purpose, and without any 
oonnection with any existing academy or college in 
which a classical education is the prominent purpose 
of instruction." 

The bill proposes to incorporate Edward Hitchcock, 
Wm. B.Calhoun, Sami L. Hinckley and their associates, 
as a body politic, for the purpose of establishing ** in 
some one of the towns lying on the banks of the Con- 
necticut river, or in a town immediately adjoining such 
towns, an agricultural school and experimental farm, 
with the above title, the object of which shall be in- 
struction in agricultural science, and improvements in 
all the arts connected with the practice of farming." 

A resolution is appended to the bill, whieh provides 
that, when the officers of the said Institute have ob- 
tained subscriptions in cash or real estate to the amount 
of $15,000, they shall receive from the State $5,000; 
and at the end of one year another sum of $5000 ; and 
at the end of two years from the date of the first pay- 
ment, another sum of $5,000 — *^ said sum to be used 
only for the purpose of carrying on experimental farm- 
ing and instruction in the arts and scieaoes connected 
therewith." 

AoRicixLTURAL Papers. — A Correspondent of the 
Ohio Cultivator, states the 'case of a farmer who lost 
1150 by neglecting to take that paper. He had taken 
it formerly, but conclnded that he eould do without it. 
After he had discontinued it, certain practitioners of 
Neurotomy on horses were traversing that State, and 
the paper cautioned the farming public repeatedly 
against the practice. But this farmer did not see these 
•autionary remarks, and suflered two fine horses to be 
operated upon, paying him ten dollars, which resulted 
in the entire ruin of bis two horses. Farmers must 
not expect to be guarded against impositions, unless 
thef inform themselves. 



IMseases of Animals^ Ste* 



Roup in Ponltry. 



This disease, frequently called in this country 
"swelled head," attacks both common bam-yard fowb 
and turkeys. The first symptone are a watery fluid 
being discharged from the eye. The eyelids soon be* 
come inflamed and swell; and the swelling extends 
more or less over the head. A fetid discharge prooeeds 
from the nostrils, which so obstructs respiration that 
the fowl is constantly sneezing and gasping. In bad 
cases one or both eyes are frequently destroyed. The 
disease is believed to be contagious, and as soon as a 
fowl is aflected, it should be removed to some dry and 
comfortable place where there will be no liability of the 
malady being communicated to others. If many fowls 
are afleoted, it will be advisable to remove the whole 
of them, and wash their apartments with a strong wash 
of hot-lime. A writer in the English Agricultural 
Oazette, recommends as the best remedy, bathing the 
head with warm fomentations in which poppy-heads 
have been infused, and giving a preparation of goose- 
greese, (lard probaUy would do as well,) and clipped 
rue, mixed together — two tea-spoonsfnl for a fowl 
twioe a day. For drink, the fowls are allowed water 
whioh has iron, or iron-rust and sulphur in it. 

Medicines for Caltle, Horses* dbe* 

Mr. R. S. Ransom, of Perry ville, N. T., writes that 
he had found much benefit from the ose of the cattle* 
medicines prepared by Dr. C. 8. Toms. His *' Russian 
liniment" for bmises and sprains, is said to be not only 
valuable for horses and cattle, but ior the cure of rheu- 
matism, &o., in the human race. His ^^ condition pow- 
ders" are highly spoken of. Mr. S. observes — **Thn 
above medicines, coming as they do from a good far- 
rier, I much prefer to trusting animals in the hands of 
iguoi'ant and conceited quacks." Mr. R. states that 
he is no way interested in the sale of the medicineSi 
but from having known them used for a long time in 
the vicinity where he resides, is induced to recommend 

them for the benefit of the public. 

^^^^^■^^■^^■^ ■ 

To kill Liee on CaUle. 

A correspondent of the Mmts. Plowmmn states that 
the easiest mode of destroying lioe on cattle, is to eard 
the cattle till the card is filled with hair, then pour 
spirits of turpentine on the card, and card the cattle 
again — placing the card first on those places where 
the lice are most nnmerous. He says by following thin 
course once in 3 or 4 days, the lice will disappear. 

liCprosy. 

The same writer as above mentioned, gives the fol- 
lowing receipe for the cure of a disease in cattle called 
leprosy : 

Put a piece of lime the size of a goose egg, into a 
tight vessel — pour in four quartsof hot water, and cover 
the vessel with a cloth — I do not vouch for the truth of 
it, but it is said to be better than when the vessel is 
left uncovered. When it has become cool, turn off the 
clear water, and wash the disordered spots two or 
three times with it, which is all I have found necessary 
to work a cure. 

Heaves in Honsss. — It is said that horses may be 
greatly relieved, if not cured, by the use of chopped 
straw instead of hay. 

Sals of Hereford Cattle. — At a late sale of the 
herd of T. Cooke, Hereford, (Eng.,) one bull sold lor 
£142, ($710.) another for £88, ($440,) a yeariing 
bull £56, ($280,) and another for £52. ($260) 
oaw for £70, ($350.) 
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HinOE BABROW AND CVI.TTTATOB. 



Hcsna. EonviB — At your request I butea to give 
'% dramni; and description of my Harrow and Cultiva- 
tor, to which alluwon waa mnie in my communicalion 
in yonr March nmnfaer tipon the culture of corn. 1 do 
Dot know who to credit vtth the invention of my har- 
row. Il wu made somewhere ia Jefferson Connty, N. 
■T., I belieTO, and 1 bonght h of a man from that sec- 
tion. It is by far the nrost ef!«etive harrow I have 
ever used; doing as ihoroufih work at ones in a place 
ias the eld- fashioned harrows will at three times — par- 
tieularlf if tbe sorfnce of the groniul a ■onewhat 



some alt«ratwns in his patterns wluch I deem of im. 
porUnce. Id tbe first place, the teeth are made longer 
fr«m tlie (Vame-work to tbe ground, which obiiateatbe 
olijeclioB of ologfpng, for now Ibere is space for any 
iaipediment to rise along up the teeth and slip off, 
witfaaut getting boand in, at the point of contact of 
the iron and wood at X X. The space frora the bottom 
(if the wood-work Co the bottsm or sola of tbe todb il 
11 inches, while most cultivatora have not a space of 
raofe than 6 or 8 inches. In the second place, the 
teeth aia made fast iu tbe frante with a large thre«d 
and not on the top, the sdvaaCage af wbioh will ba 
hareKftAr nMtMd. 



Bittf Bmntr—Pif. 41. 
DiscaiFTioH — The harrow is composed of two jiieces 

•f frame-work connected hy hinges. The bars orstiles 
■re t hy 3 inches «f wbit»«ak limber, aod oannected 
together fay slats as represented in the cut. Tbe ends 
of tbe bars «re rounded and secured from splitting hy 
iron bands. The binges A A go together like common 
barn-door hingeaj they come to a shoulder ajiainst 
plates of flat iron nailed on to the wood-work at B B. 
The hinges pass entirely through the frame-work — 
sradnally capeiiag — with nuts screwed on at C C C. 
There are two points of draft, O d, which is quite an 
adrantagej because when the teeth get duU or dubbed 
off by constant use ia the direution D, it is oaly neces- 
■ary (o hitch on to the other point d, and you have 
aharp t«eih again. There are thirty leeih in the im- 
plement, and it harrowfl down very tinej and yet it 
will readily be seen that no two teeth are so near to- 
gether as to he troublesome abonc clogging. tSj har- 
■royr IS 5 feet long, and 5 feet 3 inches widej with teeth 
of 3'4ths iron. For harrowing in grain and grass- 
seeds, it may be made lighter — sny of some light, 
amart timber not over Si inches square, and the leeth 
iS-8ths oT an inch square. 

The annexed cue represents my Cnkivator. It is a 
patented implement, by Woods, Bates b Wells, some- 
where in the Slate of New- York. An agent (brselling 
rights passed through this town a few years since and I 
■old tbe right of making and rending for this vicinity 
•• • CsUow towMDWB. Al Off saggeetion, be mad« j 



DascsiFrioiT — Tbe point of draft A, is the eontian- 
atioQ of B wide, thin pieoa sf iron, secnred by two 
bolu B C; sad 1^ taking oat the holt C the point of 
draft may be raised or lowered, — thus altering the 
depth of tlie work — and ether holes in tbe iron admit 
thia bult through it and make all fast. Tbe forward 
tooth D is a double mould baaid. The teeth E F are 
single mould boards or miniature plows; and at weed> 
ing-time they are reversed, thus turning the earlb and 
all large clods, that might otherwise roU over on tolhtt 
young and lender corn, away from the hiUs, therebj 
enabling the bolder to work up close to them withoat 
danger of burying them up. Ac the next hoeing, the 
teeth are replaced, as seen in the cut, and the earth il 
turned towards the corn. Tbe frame may be expanded, 
ntraoted, at pleasure, by loosening tbe nut and 
tt G, and patting through other holes in the strap* 
in H H. As the frame work is expanded or eon. 
tractfid so must tbe points of the teelh E F be altered 
rrespond, or travel in a proper line) and itisonly 
necessary to pot tbem ia the right directioD, and then 
screw the nut on top down snug, and the teelh will be 
kept in their proper place. The points of tbe teeth 
are screwed on to the mould board tbe same as any 
plow-point is. aod when ihey become worn may be ta< 
ken off and new ones substituted. The cat represent* 
leth as ooming to a sharp point; but, in fact, 
they do not; they are squared off like a plow-point. 
" aUUboTo. VI. March 28, 1848. F. HotBaoor. 



The oil or Bibch is said to be nsed in Russia for 
nning leather; parlicnlnrly for the skins or sheep, 
goals, calves, &o. Dr. Holmes, of the Maine Farmer, 
stales that the pecaliar aramalic smelt of this oil, which 
is very pleasant, has the effect to keep out mothi and 
other inseeta. He suggests that as there are plenty of 
birches of rarioos kinds in Maine and other portions of 
the northern section of the country, the manofaclure of 
this oil might be made a profitable hosioeas. 
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GOKDVCTBD BY J. J. THOMAS. 



8iclclj Foliage and Iron* 

Many obsenreri matt have noticed the pale and siek- 
\j appearance vhiofa plants soroetimee assane when in 
a diseased etate. The restoratioii of these to a healthy 
condition, by the use of salts of iron, has been accom- 
plished in nnmeroas experiments by Ettsebb Oris, of 
Chatillon, in France. That the sickly condition of the 
plants operated open, bore a resemblance to that of the 
YtllowB in the Feaehj as known in this coantry, nay 
perhaps be somewhat doubtful; bot the success attend- 
ing his experimentSi and the beneficial use of iron on 
some diseased trees in this coantry, are sndy-as to lead 
to the belief that it may prove of important benefit. 
The attention of the public has been particularly called 
to this subject in the Horticulturist, by A. J. Downinjr, 
its editor. A brief notice may induce some of our 
readers to repeat or modify the experiments. The iron 
was applied in the form of solutions of its salts, the 
sulphate, chlorate, and nitrate of iron; the sulphate 
(copperas) being' chiefly used, at the rate of 3 or 4 
drams to a quart of water, if for watering the root ; 
.or at the rate of only quarter of a dram to a quart of 
water, if for syringing the leaves. 

The experiments on plants in pots, where the solu- 
tion could be easily applied to the entire roots alike, 
were eminently successful. Some species of Pelargo- 
nium, StaehyM, and Malva, by two or three waterings 
of a gill to a pint each, entirely recovered their healthy 
■green e<dor in three weeks, though quite yeHow at first ; 
* ZHotmo required two months ; and a Pimtlia re- 
gained its color bat imperfectly. In the open ground, 
the application to the roots is more difficult, and the 
-reaolts oonsequently more uocertatn; but it was found, 
however, that a bush of the Napata Uwu, very badly 
•diseased, was quickly changed to a healthy state. 

When the weak solution was applied directly to the 
leaves of such plants as are most quickly affected, a 
•ingle application produced a renewal of the green in 
two or three days, wherever the solution touehed them; 
and in oiA ease of a very badly discolored geranium, 
'** every line painted on the surface of the leaf by a 
Ikmsh, was rendered beautifnlly distinct through the 
inteRsity of the green color.'' For producing an tm- 
mediale effect on diseased trees, syringing the leaves is 
eottsidered preferable. 

Very favorable results were obtained when the pro- 
cess was applied to siekly pear trees with discolored 
foliage. 

It was remarked during these experiments, that 
when the solution was 'applied to the roots, and oonse- 
quently ascended through the stem, branches, petioles, 
and midribs of the leaves, the parts of the leaves 
nearest the nerves or midribs were first changed in 
color, and the veins or minuter ramifications after- 
wards. On the contrary when the coloring was ap- 
plied to turfacet of the leaves, the portions colored 
were distributed in patches vrithout any relation to the 
nerves or veins. 

The editor of the Horticulturist states that I)r. Reed 
' of Poughkeepsie, applied iron in the form of black- 
smith's scoria and cinders, to the soil about his pear 
trees, and the result was a remarkably healthy growth 
l^nd fair fruit ; his practice being founded on the fine con- 
dition of the pear tree in the iron district in the eastern 
^tates. He also says in a number published last year, 
'* On learning, last autumn, with some surprise, the 
great perfection which the pear attains [at Plymouth, 



Mass.,] we applied to Mr. Wasbbont, one of the most 
successful growers there, for a sample of his soil. On 
having it analyzed, we find that this soil differs from 
other fertile soils ohiefly in containing a much larger 
proportion of omde qf tran," 

T. A. Smith of Syracuse, describes in the same woilr, 
a successful application of rusted iron turnings to the 
roots of a diseased peach tree, which soon restored it 
to health. The earth was removed from the roots; n 
peck of turnings applied, vrater poured on, and the soil 
replaced. This may be an over-dose ; bot the met of 
iron is very slowly dissolved- and absorbed by the roots. 
The disease was perhaps incipient Yellcws, though this 
does not appear certain.* 

These experiments may not nniformly prove soeeess- 
ful — and they cannot be recomemended with the conft« 
dence resulting from long praetiee. But they are easily 
performed, and may lead to imp(»rtant and valuable re- 
sults, and are hence well worthy of a full trial. It 
shonld be observed in all new experiments of the kind, 
that safety dictates a commencement vrith a small 
quantity, increasing the dose till the desired effect in 
obtained. 

Experiments and their Resatta* 

EDrroms Cvltitatok — ^With a little leisore, and 
yet without sufficient time to write an elaborate treatise 
on such profound subjects as " Potato Disease'^ and 
kindred themes, with which some of our craft are some- 
times occupied, I send yon a little of all sorts-— porno- 
logical, horticultural, and economical. Please shovel 
this heap into your editorial mills, blow out the' chaff*, 
then, if any good seed remains, hand it over to your 
printer that he may sow it broadcast over the land. If 
some of this seed be of sorts of which yon hnve sown 
enough already, you will of course reject it, or save it 
fur nejLt year. And if there should be danger that the 
sowing of such n diversity of kinds should produce 
cross-breeds, if sown altogether, yon may distribute it 
to diffiereat departments of your editorial field. 

I. Facte and Inoldento in Planting Frolt Heeds. 

1. ArpLES — In the spring of 1846, I planted a load 
of apple pomice in a good soil and with care. Not n 
seed ever grew either that or the next year. JBrrorr 
The pomice was just sprouting when it was brought 
home. The disturbance ruined the seed. 

2. Plums— The same spring I planted two or three 
quarts of plum stones that had been buried in earth in 
the garden all winter. Not a seed ever sprouted. 
Error: They were just sprouting when dug up. 
Query : Do plums always suffer thus when planted un- 
der such circumstances t 

3. CaANBERRiJca— May 24th, 1847, I phintedtiiir^ 
square rods with cranberries. (i») Seed — Some of it 
was cleansed from the pulp in early winter and kept in 
sand in the cellar. The remainder was prepared on the 
day of planting by rubbing the berries in the sand in 
which th ey were planted . The fruit had been fine . ( 6 . ) 
Soil — The ground was a swamp muck combined with 
sand, drained dry three years ago and well cultivated 
since, but without any manure. Soil as fine as a gar- 
den, (c.) Mode qf plantins: The ground was first 
marked out for turneps, and that seed sown. The 
cranberry seed was then planted in alternate rows, at 

• One of the mom infallible proofs of YMnn, m prematnr« ripwi- 
inff BiMl ditcoiored flenh W ths frail; sa iodieatiw hows vsr pcein* 
biy too late fbr a remedy. 
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two feet apart in the row. (d.) Raulti: Not a seed 
Vas ever seen to grow. Query: Was this ground too 
dtyf I have sprouted these seeds in my house in a 
vnp of Mack swamp earth kept constantly wet. Is 
ihis essential to their germination? 

4. MouKTAiN Ash — I have twice sowed these seeds. 
In one case the seed has been taken from the fruit in 
the fall, and kept in the cellar throngh the winter; in 
the other, the berry was hurried in sand in the gafden. 
Mesult: Not a plant grew. Can some of your corres- 
pondents tell me how I failed? 

II. GraAiog. 

1. Peaks on Mountain Asr, in May, 1847. The 
stocks were procured in the fall of 1845, from a swamp, 
and were planted in a dry sandy soil, made rich with a 
compost of muck and manure. In the fall of 1846, 
nearly two- thirds of them were found fatally injured 
by the conunon w^^ite grub, which had penetrated the 
tree just beneath the soil, and had worked upward, in 
'some cases nearly twp feet. Of those that escaped, 
sixteen were grafted with the Yirgalieu Pear in the 
spring of 1847. They all but one started finely, and 

Sew well until the middle of summer, when seven of 
em died, somewhat suddenly, without appreciable 
cause. 

2. Gkape Graftino IN 1847 — (a.) Mode: I sawed 
off the stocks 3 or 4 inches under ground, cut the tups 
smooth with a knife, split, and then put in the graft, 
usually with two buds upon it, cut to a wedge, ^hen 
the cleft was weak I tied it firm with bass. About 
one half were clayed, though with no perceptible in- 
fluence on the results. They were sheltered from the 
bun by a shingle, (b.) Kinds and Results: Black 
ffamhurghf two, in good Isabella roots — ^both died. 
Golden Chasselas, six, in roots as above — three lived, 
making wood from three to five feet ; some with^six or 
eight vines. Royal Muscadine, two grafts — one of 
whicb (a poor one) died. Wood too. Karly Black 
July, about twenty-five grafts in Fox grape stocks, 
with strong roots. About one half lived, a few just 
living ; but the most of them making four or five feet, 
one seven feet, of wood, with numerous vines, (c.) 
Error: I did not obey the instructions of those writers 
who say, ''wait until the leaf is nearly fully expanded'' 
in the case of summer crafting. Nearly every stock 
bled profusely. 1 should undoubtedly have gained by 
waiting one week. As it was, I think the bleeding of 
the stock prevented granulation until its top, and the 
graft too, were dead. Query : Would it not be better 
in this northern clime to graft early in the spring; es- 
pecially when it is considered that the wood was, in 
this experiment, so immature that the first seyere frost 
(Oct. 16th) greatly injured the young wood, killing it 
oown almost to its origin, {d.) Position: The three 
first sorts were under the protection of a high board 
fence. The last were in the open field. 

3« Grafting Grapk cuttings in 1847. (a.) Ob- 
ject : The object is the same as in grafting, that is, to 
give vigor to tender grapes by putting them on strong 
native sorts, (b.) Mode: Take two cuttings, as the 
Catawba for the hardy sort, and the Sweet Water for 
the tender ; have them of nearly similar size. Pare off 
one side of each, a little above the centre, on the side 
opposite the top bud of each, cutting the vines almost 
to the pith I making the wound very smooth, and about 
two or three tnehes long. Bring the flattened surfaces 
Accurately together, securing them well with bass or 
yarn, either of which .will rot soon enough. Then 
plant the cutting in the usual mode, (e.) jS/ter treat- 
ment : Let both buds grow for two seasons, at the end 
of which it may be presumed the union of the two cut- 
iings will be perfect if ever. Then cut away the wood 
0L the strong vine, giving the tender one the eqjoyment 
«f the double root. I have about thirty such grafted 



outttngs in progress. I have made no examination of 
them to ascertain whether there is an actual union of 
the two cuttings, {d.) Supposed gain of thit modi: 
There is less difficulty in timing the operation tbtin ik 
grafting, and probably less danger of failure. But if 
will take another summer to settle the question of fea- 
sibility and utility. 

III. PnrificatioB cf Mcli»n SeeAs* 

Few fruits are more acceptable in their season thto 
melons. But if there be any other seed in the purchase 
of which the gardener runs so much risk, I Imow not 
what it is. And yet it requires but little labor, in tiM 
cultivator who has room, to keep melon seed pure, or 
to cleanse it when it becomes mixed. Those who hw% 
not abundant room, may raise a great variety of gooi 
melons the first year if they have good seed to start 
with, but they must not expect to do it the second year 
without a change of seed. It may be here premideAi 
that melons kept pure exhibit very little change ill 
shape and appearance, being, in this respeot. among 
the most constant of fruits ; nor yet do they ohangi 
mueh in quality or flavor in successive years, if thi 
seasons are favorable. The names of melons oeourriag 
ih this article are used as I find them here at Utioa. 
I make no pretension to learned aocuriicy. 

Experiments with mixed Beed — 1st. In the spring of 
1844, I planted the Green Fleshed Citron Melon. As 
it ripened in August it exhibited an intermixture of tha 
Honey Melon. By carefully selecting my seed frofli 
such hills as seemed to have no Honey Melons in thenli| 
I have succeeded in perfectly purifying this seed. 2(1. 
In the spring of 1845, I obtained some seed of tha 
Skillman Melon from Albany. It produced three sortt 
of melons — a large round, very early , and tolerably g6od 
Yellow flesh — a long oval Green flesh of fair quality— 
and a small flattened Green flesh of excellent quaii^^ 
very nearly identical with the New Jersey Rock Citron^ 
though a little earlier. 3d. I have tried another ex« 
periment, which is too long for detail here, in which I 
succeeded in separating from a single melon, presentUfl 
me in the fall of 1845, three distinct varieties of Tel- 
low flesh, one of White flesh, two of Green flesh, ani 
one of pnmpki%or squash — in all seven, tw6 of whM 
I shall continue to cultivate. The others are not suffi- 
ciently valuable to be perpetuated, especially as Ihan 
others quite as good. 

I think it evident from the foregoing facts, that tlf<i 
intermixture of melons, and probfl3>ly of all classes cC 
plants called popularly vines, is not very intimate', sine* 
they are so easily separable. Persons who forward tbellf 
vines under glass, and keep them covered until tlfi 
fruit begins to set, may always secure good seed by 
artifteially impregnating the early sets. I have donS 
so, nearly invariably for some years. The labor !• 
small compared with the advantages. The mode of 
doing this, though described in the books, is seNbnl 
practiced. It will bear repetition. In the morniilg, 
as soon as the dew is off, colleot a few staininaie bloS> 
soms, in such as have long stems, and never exhibit Ml 
embrvo fruit below them. Then search yottr vines for 
the pistillate flowers, i. e. those with sh<>rt Stoms, and 
having a small hairy fruit below them. Having foQiMl 
a pistillate flower just*open, take a staminate one be- 
tween the thumb and Anger of one hand, while with 
the other you carefully pnll off the leaves of the flower, 
being careful not to disturb the organs in the eentre tf 
it. Now take hold of the pistillate flower ^th one haai 
while with the thumb and finger of the other, you gently 
twirl the prepared staminate flower which you have at 
hand just within it. The object of this operation is t« 
sprinkle the dust of the staminate fiower, upon thii 
central portions of the pistillate ones. This being doM 
sucoessfttUy, the pistillate flower will soon begin to en- 
large, whUe, if unsuccessful, it will turn yellow anl 
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Ae« One thing should not be for^rotten — staminate 
flowera are not only much more nomerooa than pistil- 
late, on all sorts of Tines, hot begin to appear one or 
two weeks earlier, and are most numerous the whole 



IT. Choice of Melons. 

He who has once tasted a good Green Flesh Melon, 
will rarely long for a Yellow one. ** Bat of the Green 
which are the best?'' I answer that between the Green 
which I have cnltivated, there is but little room to 
ehoose in regard to flavor. Yet to the cultivator it is 
important to make a wise selection. The Persian is 
a little the earliest, and requires the most care, as it 
•konld be watered almost daily in a dry season. Its 
fruit also fails rapidly in quality on the approach of 
aatnron. The Skillman is somewhat liable to crack 
and rot, especially in wet weather. The Honey Melon 
m too small for a market melon. The New Jersey 
Rock Citron is the latest melon we have, and there- 
lore it is not so eligible as some others. The.Cttron re- 
mains to be noticed. It is usually the largest of all 
Ibe Green flesh, is more uniformly good in all seasons, 
and holds its qualities at the approach of autumn far 
heyond any melon of my acquaintance ; often present- 
ing a bright green luscious flesh when all others have 
ieoome pale and vapid. I have said nothing here of 
the Minorca. When ripened in very hot weather it is 
often of fair flavor, but it so uniformly cracks before it 
ii ripe« and so loses all flavor at the first approach 
of cold weather, that I consider it worthless ; though 
to the eye it is the most magnificent of all Green mel- 
ons, sometimes reaching with me the weight of nine 
and a half pounds. 

I have said nothing of the cultivation of the melon. 
That, in so cold a climate as that of Utica, would alone 
hooome the subject of a long article. 

I subjoin a description of the principal melons re- 
fwred to above. 

1. The Honey t very small, white, round, smooth; 
thick meated, of most delicious flavor. 

2. The Skillman f as purified in my hands, is small, 
flattish, has moderate sutures thickly netted on a green 
gnmnd. (3.) The Rock Citron is mud^ like the Skill- 
man, only with deeper sutures, and more variable in 



4. The Pertian is oval, with a alight neck, thinly 
netted, on a green ground, which approaches a yellow 
when ripe. Its flesh is a little thinner than that of 
the preceding kinds, and not so deep a green. It has 
moderate sutures, and is larger than any of the preced- 
ing kinds. 

6. The Citron. This melon is bluntly oval, larger 
tluw any other Green Flesh, except the Minorca, usu* 
ally moderately netted, on a deep green ground, which 
changes but slightly as it approaches ripeness. It has 
a very obscure suture. 

I think the community are greatly in danger of being 
goUed in the recommendation of melons. Should a 
nomologist make the tour of Persia, Afghanistan and 
Egypt, he oould not find melons which, when brought 
home and cultivated here, would be superior in flavor 
lo almost any one of the fine good varieties noticed 
above. He who wisely cultivates them in a hot sand, 
in a warm and long season, will have fruit as rich as 
n Peach — as rich as can grow in this country. Ordi- 
narily they should be forwarded in a hot bed, so that 
they may ripen under a July and August sun. 

V. Melon Sqaash. 

This is a hybrid between the Green Fleshed Melon 
and the Seven Years Pumpkin. The latter, for some 
reason, had not with me answered its character abroad 
either in the richness of its flavor, or in its duration. 
In the July of 1844, 1 impregnated about fifty of its 



pistillate flowers with the staminate of some of jny va- 
rieties of the Green Flesh, although I did not notion 
which. The flowers were covered carefully with paper, 
immediately after impregnation, to exclude bees and 
flies. About six or eight were sucoessfol. The fruit 
was not altered in size and appearance that year, but 
the seed was, as it became thicker and more stubbed 
than the original seed of the Seven Year Pampkiui 
white its color became exactly that of the melon seed. 
In 1845 1 planted seed from four specinAens that seemed 
most changed by the crossing. In consequence of very 
dry weather and neglect, all these failed but one. 
This one produced largely. From its crop I selected 
a few specimens that combined the Nankin Yellow and 
pale Blue of the Pumpkin with the knotty and netted 
appearance of the Melon. These and others like them 
were planted in large quantity for meu-ket in 1846 and 
1847. 

The Retult is a rich, thick-meated Squash, (or 
Pumpkin if you please,) much richer than its Pumpkin 
parent, with a yellow, almost red, flesh. This Squash 
is not so long a keeper as the Pumpkin from which it 
was derived, but is to me a more valuable variety. 

I remark on Squashes, as I did upon Melons, that 
the public are perpetually amused with intelliprence of 
new and extraordinary varieties. Mammoth Squashes 
arc valuable only to look at. For the table they are 
comparatively less valuable than " Still fed Beef.'' 
Any one who has a rich spot of moist ground, can grow 
a mammoth Pumpkin; but when grown it is far less 
valuable and deserving of a "State Fair Premium" 
than a great crop of corn. The true Valparaiso Chees€ 
and Winter Crook Neck, and my Melon Squashes are, 
I apprehend, as rich and valuable varieties as our cli- 
mate can ever produce. They have the advantage of 
moderate size, and this is not a small one either to the 
cultivator or the consumer. Let us hold on to them, 
and discard new varieties unless they are recommended 
by an old wholesale cultivator in the most unqualified 
manner. In the hands of a tolerably careful gardener, 
Squashes need never run out. A good corn season will 
almost always give good winter Squashes, if they are 
planted early so as to mature, like the Melon, in the 
very hottest weather, or if not absolutely to mature, at 
least to get the most of their growth during this sea« 
son. Squashes are sometimes rejected because, being 
planted one season, they fail. I had a valuable Squash 
that was not eatable in 1840 and 1841, which, both 
before and since, has been very fine. 



Improvement of Varietiea. 

A writer in the Gardener's Chronicle gives some in- 
teresting results of experiments in improving the va^ 
rieties of vegetables. He began with long pod beans. 
He took for seed, none with fewer than five seeds in n 
pod. The following year there were many six seeded 
pods, and some with seven. Still selecting the best, 
he procured many six and seven seeded pods, and some 
with eight. In this way new and distinct varietiea 
were formed ; for while some remained with five seeded 
pods, it was found that they rarely had a six seeded 
pod upon them ; while those with six seeded pods were 
nearly all so, and some seven seeded. New varieties 
are only produced from seed ; hence the importance of 
a constant care in selection in all crops which are an* 
nually reproduced in this way. A skilful market gar- 
dener in Western New- York, by constantly selecting 
the earliest seeds of t&e Washington pea, in a few years 
had them more than a week earlier than his neighbors, 
who had cultivated the same variety. Plants not re- 
produced by seeds, is the potato by eyes or tnberSi 
and fruit trees by grafts and buds, remain perfectly un» 
changed for agesj for this is only a contiaaatiqn of tht 
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•ame original plant, which cannot chan^ its own 

Inteot iiUnriovs to the Grape-Tine. 

Cma8. W. Mulford, of Rensselaerville, N. T., has 
tent as some in«eet8 which he states are very destruc- 
tive to the grape-vine. He says: — *^ They commence 
their ravages ia the spring, as soon as the grape bads 
begin to swell, eating a portion of each bad, and so 
maiming as to destroy its growth. They continue to 
destroy the buds as fast as they appear, till about the 
end of June, when they begin to disappear. My father 
has a vine which has borne upwards of two bushels of 
excellent Isabella grapes annually; but for the past 
two seasons it has not borne a single grape, and in* 
deed has not shown its leaves till July, frpm the fa<'.t 
that its buds are destroyed up to that time by the in- 
•ect. After the leaves show themselves, they are 
much eaten throaghout the season by a minute worm 
or slug, but whether this has any connection with the 
former insect, I have not examined sufficiently to de- 
termine." 

The insect sent us is a species of beetle, of a 
greenish black color, about a fourth of an inch long 
and an eighth of an inch wide. Its name we have not 
aseertained. We have never known such an insect to 
prey on the vine, and cannot say whether the slug 
spoken of is the larva of this beetle or not. As to a 
remedy against their ravages, — our correspondent 
states that the beetles were found in great numbers 
among the dried leaves under the vines, and these 
might, of course, be destroyed by raking them up with 
the leaves and burning them. Syringing the vine with 
tobacco water, fumigation with tobacco or sulphur, scat- 
tering over the buds and leaves air-slacked lime or plas- 
ter, might destroy the slugs, and perhaps keep the 
bettles away, * 

Destraction of Frait Bnds hy Frost. 

The destraction of the buds of peaches and other 
tender fruits frequently occurs in this latitude, under 
severe cold. It has been icmarked in peach growing 
neighborhoods, that whenever the mercury falls below 
xero for several days, the fruit buds are killed. It is 
probable, however, that the precise degree o[ cold which 
is required to produce this t>fiect is not generally known. 
It is generally supposed that the destruction depends 
eomewhat on the continuance as well as on the degree 
of cold. For instance, it is thought that five nights 
with the mercury at zero may cause as much injury as 
would one night with the mercury at ten degrees be- 
low zero. 

C. H. Tomlinson, Esq., of Schenectady, has paid 
mace attention to this subject. The substance of his 
observations, as communicated to the writer in a late 
conversation, may be given as follows: — That when 
the mercury for only one night falls to zero, a few 
peach-buds will be killed ; that when it falls to font or 
five degrees below zero for the same time, a larger 
proportion of the bads are killed; and when it falls as 
low as twelve to fifteen below, a *^ clean sweep'' is 
made of the buds of the peach, nectarine, apricot, &c. 

The question has been raised whether, if the ground 
was prevented from freezing by snow, the same degree 
of cold would produqe the same injury to the buds. 
Mr. Tomlinson has made some observations on this 
point. Several years ago there fell a deep snow before 
the ground was frozen at all, and where the snow re- 
mained undisturbed the ground did not freeze under it. 
Of course the roots of trees were in unfrozen ground. 
While this state of things existed, very cold weather 
oooarred-*-the mercury falling to ten degrees below 
aere. The nsoal oonseqaences foUowed— -the peach- 
WhU were generally killed. In some instancee th% 



lower branches of the trees were buried in the snow, 
and on those branches the buds were saved, blossomed, 
and produced fruit the succeeding season. 

The morning of the llth of January last was to* 
markably cold — the mercury, in this neighborhood, 
ranging from 18 to 23 degrees below zero. Mr. Tom- 
linson states, the fruit-buds of the trees above-men- 
tioned, around Schenectady, were all killed at that 
time. A good illustration of the appearance of peach- 
buds when killed by cold, will be found in the Cultiva* 
tor for 1846, page 183. * 



Singular Circumstance, 

At Wyalasing, Bradford County, Pennsylvania, many 
years ago, a thrifty young apple tree was innoculated 
with buds of the Golden Pippin — three branches, chang- 
ing the whole head. When the tree began to bear, it 
was foi^nd that one of the branches ripened its fruit i» 
July, and the others in October — all Golden Pippins. 
Many persons applied for grafts of the early branch| 
but the owner discouraged them ; supposing that the 
cause of this singular variation existed in some defeet 
of the stock in that branchf and that grafts taken from 
it would possess no property different from the original 
Golden Pippin. However a son, having less faith ia 
the stability of natural law, tried the experiment pri- 
vately, and on the third year brought in seven early 
Golden Pippins from the new graft. We now suppose 
that in this new way a new variety of early fruit is 
added to our stock as much superior to othei' early 
apples as the fall Golden Pippin surpasses them. Sci- 
ons of this singular variety have been sent to Tharpa' 
Nursery, Binghampton, New- York, where inquirerf 
may obtain it. C. F. Welles. WyiUuting, Fenn. 

Cnlture of tlie Blackberry. 

Having seen an inquiry respecting the culture of the 
blackberry, I will send you the method which is prao- 
ticed by a friend of mine, who has a beautiful hedge 
which prodoces a great abundance of this excellent 
fruit. 

The plants are set out in rows four or five feet apart^ 
and are kept free from weeds and grass through the 
summer ; in the fall these spaces are filled with leavee 
from the forest. The next spring a quantity of ashee 
is strewn between the rows — these with the leaves are 
all the means used to secure a beautiful harvest every 
season. W. H. Weit Bethel^ Ft., March 28, 1848. 

The White Dotsnne, or Virgalieu Pear in Ohio. 
C. Springer, well known as a cultivator of fruit in 
Muskingum County, Ohio, says, '' The White Doyenni 
pear is the only grafted variety, out of several kinde» 
planted eighteen years ago, that has sustained itself 
against the blight. It is a regular and plentifal bearer, 
and among the very best of pears." 

PnoFiTs OP Floricitlture. — M. P. Wilder, Presi- 
dent of the Mass. Hort. Society, raised two new van* 
eties of the Camellia, of such unsurpassed beauty, that 
he sold the stock of these two seedlings to J. L. L. F.' 
Warren, for one thousand dollars. They were taken 
to Europe, and sold for about fifty dollars a pairy to 
the amount of nearly three thousand dollars. This 
will not appear so extravagant, when it is remembereli 
that by a few years' incresse, these purchasers may 
dispose of the increased stock at ordinary prices, andt 
make a handsome profit on their purchases. 

pEARS.-^At the autumn exhibition of the Masse-' 
chusetts Horticultural Society, R. Manning exhibited 
two hundred and fifty varieties of pears, and M. P. 
Wilder, the President of the Society, exhibited a bttA- 
dred and fifty varietiea. 
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TOE nomOAJI HORSE. 



Tm above eagraTini; represeDts lbs Normao borse, 
■•Ucd Xouii Pkiiippt, brad bjEowABD Habkii Em|., 
•f Uoosrttolrii, M. J,, and Dow ovaed bj^ Mr, R. B. 
Howlaud, i^ Union Sprioirs, Cayuga Countj, N. Y. 
B« wtu foaled in 1843. Hii ure and d&ni wars ae- 
laotad ia France by Mr. Hamis in 1S39. 

The origin of llie taost SEteemed variety of the 
Vomaa horio, ii laid by French writers to have been 
m, aroai, made leverat hundred years ago, between the 
•elabrated Andaluaiaii sloek of Spain, and the old Nor- 
nao draugtit borae. The AndaluEJaii waa derived from 
a Oroai of the Arabian or Barb, introduced into Spain 
bj the Moora during their occapancy of that ooBntry 
iram tlie eigbth to the liiteenlh centariea. No breed 
in Europe, ia more fixed in iti characters, or tranimits 
iU peculiar traits with more certainly, than the Norman, 

This is the varietj of horse which is preferred in 
Yraaoa for drawing tbe ponderous stage'Soachesoalled 
" diiigenoes," and iraveiler*, on pauing through the 
dUlriets where they are osed, frequently eipreM their 
aalouishiuent at the performancea of these animals. 
^e have been informed that each of these vehioles is 
calculated for carrying eighteen passengers at ODce, 
itad ibat when thna loaded they are equal to five tons' 
'ireight. Fire horses (all stallions) are, with rude bar- 
MM, attached to the clumsy and cumbrous carriage; 
juid iheir regular rate of movement with this enor- 
tfOM load, is seven mites an hour. The pace is gen- 
erally kept np over the various accUvilies, hut occasion- 
ally, when a very long hill is to be ascended, an addi- 
lianal borae or two is added to the team. 

On some routes the loads are lighter, and the pace 
H there quickened to eight or nine, and in so. 
•es to (an miles an bonr. 

Ifr. HaakiB was induced to import tbii niluahle 



breed of horses from having become acqaaintad wKk 
their qualities daring a residence in France ; and Mr< 
HowLAND waa also led to make the purchase of ona 
•r this slock from having been convinced of their great 
luperiority, for many purposes, by seeing them in their 
lalive country. 

Perhaps a better description of this breed cannot be 
found than has been given by a writer in the iwelft)) 
volume of the Scottish Quarterly Journal of Agricul- 
ture. He says: — "The horses of Normandy are ^ 
capital race for hard work and scanty fare. I have 
never seen such horsea at the collar, under tba dili- 
gence, the post-carriage, tbe cnml»vaa and very heavy 
voitnre or cato-iolet for one or two horses, or the farm 
cart. They are enduring aud energetic bejood de- 
scription ; with tboir necks cm to the bone thoy flinch 
not; they put forth all their eObrts at the voice of the 
brutal driver, or at tbe dreaded sonnd of the never- 
ceasing whip; they keep their oopdition when other 
horses would die of neglect and hard treatment. 

"A bolter cross for some of our horses cannot be im- 
agined than those of Normandy, provided they have not 
the ordinary foiling of loo much length from the hock 
downwards,* and a heavy head. It is Yery doubtful 
whether the infusion of much English blood among thq 
Norman breed will he serviceable. 1 have seen many 
had productions in oonsequence of thia crossing, ohieQy 
loss of weight and strength in thoae poinu wbere tha 
draught horse should exceL" 

down winta/' sod *wi°t^ve b»i> intarniti Itail bis NK, IMlt|m«, 
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BEAlflJFACTITRC: OF CHIXSX:. 



At the Janaary meeting; cf the New-Tork State 
Afrricultural Society, 1848, Mr. Alonzo L. Fish, of 
Litchfield. Herkimer Connty, received a premium of 
fi^.y dollars, for an account of experiments made by 
hid in the manufacture and mana<rement of cheese. 
Mf. F.'s valuable essay (as it may be called) is em- 
bodied in the elaborate report of the committee ap- 
pointed by the Society to examine the claims of com- 
petitors under this head, and 'will be found in the vol- 
ume of TransactioM for 1847, when published. We 
think the following extracts from Mr. Fish's remarks, 
will be read with advantage by those of our readers 
who either are, or expect to be, engaged in cheese- 
dairying.* 

Having been personally engaged in 1845, in some 60 
dairies, which were located in thirteen towns and four 
•can ties, and more or less in the same manner the past 
two years, I have observed a marked difference in the 
oapacity of soils for producing herbage, under different 
modes of culture, and the yarious conditions and treat- 
ment of cows, affecting their oapacity for milk, both as 
regards qttaliiy and quantity. The inconvenient and 
improper fixtures, in many instances, for making and 
earing cheese, which are to be found, all unite in con- 
▼inoiBg me, that any set' rules for making cheese would 
not be practicable, even with the most proficient cheese- 
maker; because, 

In the first place, milk is a fluid very liable to be 
▼aried in quality by impure water, by damp and unven- 
tUated stables, change of diet, excess of feeding, ex- 
citement of temper, irregular milking, salting, Sec, 
which destroy its susceptibility to produce like results. 

2d. Cheese, when pressed and exposed in a curing 
prortM, 18 no less easily affected, and is equally liable 
to be varied in texture and flavor, by size of cheese, 
exposure to excess of heat, bad air, fico., the effect of 
which I shall hereafter notice. There are, however, 
leading principles which form the basis of operations, 
and should be closely adhered to, in all castM, in the 
process of manufacturing cheese. Salt, Rennet, heat 
and prusurt, are the principal agents used in convert- 
ing milk into cheese, the flavor and texture of which 
i» determined by their proportionate use. Their pro- 
portion is varied by different dairymen, according to 
their notions of propriety, as best adapted to their fix- 
tores, exporieaoe, &o. Hence arise the great inequal- 
ities in dairies, in the same neighborhood, and even in 
the same dairy'roam* mc^ be found as many different 
qualities of cheese as there are of fruit in an apple or- 
ohard. Some of these are matured at an early period, 
while others mature later, and are unsuited to the same 
market. 

Much of the cheese being eontraoted for before it is 
made, (in the early part of the season) both buyer and 
maker are liable to be disappointed, in the cheese being 
suited to the market for which it is designed, destroy- 
ing the confidence of purchasers, and injuring the 
interest of the dairymep. It is therefore necessary, 
that makers should have sufficient knowledge of the 
science to determine the result of their practice, which 
eannot be learned from verbal instruction. It is by 

* We have in previoiu volames described the modes of making 
▼ftrious kinds of cheese. A former essay of Mr. Fish's is given in 
vol. X. pp. 114, 189, 147. We would also refer to vol. I. new ce- 
ries, p. 133, and for the mode of making tht^ fi^ngtish Gloucester 
•heese, to the same volume, p. 165. An article on ^'Cheese Dai- 
ries of Connecticut" is given in volume II, p. 963; and a descrip- 
tioo of the node of nuking ihe Euglirii GhetUire cheese in volaine 
lU, p. 268. • 



practical experience and close obtervation only, that 
the maker can learn to adapt his practice to the fre- 
quent and extreme changes to which our climate is 
subject, varying the quality of the milk, and materially 
affecting cheese in the process of curing. 

The evening's and morning's milk is commonly used 
to make one day's cheese. The evening's milk is 
strained into a tub or pans and cooled to prevent sour- 
ing. This is done by running water through a vessel 
set in the milk, or setting pails filled with cold water 
into the tub, and stirring till cool -, but little cream will 
rise over night. 

The cream is taken from the evening's milk, aii4 
kept till the evening's and morning's milk are put to- 
gether, and warmed to receive the rennet. This ia 
often done by heating a part of evening's milk to a 
temperature that will warm the whole mass. Both are 
objectionable, because the natural ajfinity which i$ 
necessary to preserve between the constituent parts a 
pe^ect coh^ence^ is deatroyed, by a portion ofthe milk 
being overheated. It is better to warm the whole maaa 
in a manner that will produce an equillibrinun of heat, 
which is best done by placing the vessel oontainiog the 
milk within a large vessel, with two inches under tho 
bottom, and one inch of space at the sides, into wfaick 
space water may be put to cool the nilk, and into 
which steam may be let to warm the nsilk and scald 
the curd. The more water surrounding the milk, the 
more uniform will be the heat. The cream, if added, 
(which is generally done,) is best incorporated with 
the milk, by putting it with twice its qaa»tity of naw 
warm milk from the cow, and add warm water toraisa 
its temperature to nioety-eight degrees, ficir it till 
perfectly limpid, add cream to milk, and then put \m 
rennet, that the same stirring may naix both at once 
with the same mass. If milk is curdled below eighty- 
four degrees, the cream is more liable to work off with 
the whey. Jin extreme of heat will have a like effect. 

Curdling heat is varied with temperature ofthe air, 
or the liability of the milk to cool after adding rennet. 
A fine cloth spread over the tub while the milk is enrd- 
ling will prevent the surface from being cooled by cir- 
culation of air. No jarring of the milk, by walking 
upon a springy floor or otherwise, shoald be allowed 
while milk is curdling, as it prevents a perfect eohe" 
renee. 

Rennet, — ^Various opinions exist as to the best mode 
of saving rennet, and that is generally adopted which 
is supposed will curdle the roost milk. I have no ob- 
jection to any mode that will preserve its strength and 
flavor, so that it may be smelt and tasted with good 
relish, when put into the milk. Any composition not 
thus kept, I deem unfit for use, as the coagulator is an 
essential agent in cheesing the curd, and sure to im- 
part its own flavor. The rennet never should be taken 
from the calf till the excrement shows the animal to 
be in perfect health. The stomach should be emptied 
of its contents, salted and dried, without scraping or 
rinsing, and kept dry for one year, when it will be fit 
for use. It should not be allowed to gather dampnessi 
or its strength will evaporate. To prepare it for use: 
into ten gallons of water, (blood warm,) put ten ren- 
nets, churn or rub them often for 24 hours, then rub 
and press them to get the strength, stretch, salt and 
dry them as before. They will gain strength for a 
second use, and may be used when the weather will 
admit of soaking them to get the full strength. Maka 
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the liquor as salt as can be mwAe, strain and settle it, 
separate it from sediment, (if anjr,)' and it is fit for 
use. Six lemons, two ounces of cloves, two ounces of 
oinnamon , and two ounces of common sa<2;e are some- 
times added to the liquor to preserve its flavor and 
quicken its action. If kept cool in a stone jar, it will 
keep sweet any length of time desired, and a uniform 
strength can be secured while it lasts. Stir it before 
dipping off to set milk, take of it enough to curdle milk 
firm in 40 minutes. Squeeze or rub through a rag, 
anatto enough to make tbe curd a cream color, and stir 
it in with the rennet. When milk is curdled so as to 
appear like a solid, it is divided into small particles, to 
aid the separation of the whey from the curd. This is 
often too speedily done^ to facilitate the work, but at a 
9acriftce of quality and quantity. 

The three indispensable agents, heat, renket andpres- 
sure, rightly applied, must keep pace with each other in 
effect. The two former operating to subdivide, the lat- 
ter to aid cohesion, by bringing the particles of a same- 
ness closer in contact. This should be skilfully and 
studiously applied in a mild way, according to the ca- 
pacity of the curd to receive it. The less friction in 
working the curd the less waste. If heat is raised too 
fast, or commenced while the curd is too young, the 
eflectof the rennet will be checked, and decomposition 
will not be complete, and will result in a leaky cheese. 

This often happens when steamers are used in small 
dairies. Heat may be raised in scalding to keep pace 
tnth rennet ; if rennet is quick, heat may be raised 
quick; if slow, heat must be raised slow and held 
longer. Scalding heat may be carried from ninety- 
■ix to one hundred and four degrees, according to 
the size of the cheese, and temperature to which the 
cheese is exposed. During the process of scalding, the 
whey and curd should be kept in motion, to prevent the 
oard from settling and sticking together, as separating 
it is attended with great labor and waste from friction. 

When the card is cooked, so that it feels elastic and 
will squeak when chewed with the front teeth, it is 
separated from the whey to receive salt. This is done 
by dipping it into a strainer over a basket or sink, or 
drained off and salted in the tub. Either may be done 
without adhering in lumps, by stirring it in a small 
portion of whey, till cooled to 94 degrees. This is the 
most critical part of the process, where cheese*makers 
are most likely to err, as the portion of salt retained 
in cheese after pressing, will be in proportion to the 
oapaoity of curd to receive it when added. At a par- 
ticular period and temper of curd, when draining off 
whey, it will absorb salt freely, and after being 
thoroughly mixed and packed up for a few minutes 
while warm, it will be evenly shrunk and cleansed by 
salt and whey, and will press out freely ; but if the curd 
is not well cooked^ or if it is cooled too fast in draining 
off whey, it will acquire a degree of stubborness, pre- 
Tent the absorption of salt to shrink and cleanse, and 
no amount of pressure will be sufficient to drive out 
the fluid. 

If curd is not worked even, the larger lumps will 
not be cooked enough, or the lesser too much, (like 
large loaves of bread and small biscuit baked together 
in one oven,) hence, tbe cheese is left impregnated 
with the elements of fermentation, which~ increase on 
being exposed to heat, till the cheese is sufficiently 
swollen, or huffed, for each constituent to occupy a 
separate space in the same shell or rind. The fluids 
are first attracted together by affinity, forming small 
cavities in which they remain unaffected by salt, be- 
come fetid, and generate an unpleasant odor, which is 
H fair proof of the quality of rennet used. Curd 
should be salted warm, as it is then more absorbent, 
and It should be thoroughly cooled before putting it to 
press, to suppress the combined action of heat and ren^ 



net. The quantity of salt required, varies with the 
condition of tbe curd, size of cheese, amount of heat 
to which the cheese is exposed in curing, and market 
for which it is designed. 

A well worked cheese, from fifty to one hundred 
pounds, requires one pound of refined salt to fortv 
pounds of curd, to remain in the cheese after it m 
pressed and exposed to a temperature of from seventy 
to eighty degrees. This may be varied from two to 
four pounds to the hundred, according to the textare 
of cheese required — small cheese requiring less, and 
large cheese more. 

A degree of moisture is necessary in cheese for a 
malleable texture, but this should not be from animal 
fluids retained in the curd. A high salted cheese im- 
mediately exposed to high temperature, becomes sour, 
hard, dry and crumbling ; the same exposed to a cool, 
damp atmosphere retains sufficient moisture to be soft, 
yet solid. A cheese light salted in a high temperatorA 
will cure quick, become porous, hu^ and stale. Curd 
from hay milk, requires mucK less salt, than that from 
grass or grain feed, as it is poorer and will retain salt 
like lean meats. The richer the milk, the moi*e salt is 
required to control the animal properties, and the less 
absorbent the curd, the pores being filled with the finer 
buttery particles. 

More salt is required in hot weather also, to over- 
rule the combined action of rennet and hesit , neither of 
which will be effective alone. When curd is ready to 
press, it is important to dispossess those decomposing 
agents. The gastric juice (or coagulator) is a fiuid^ 
and works off with tbe animal fiuids in whey ; and the 
only way to get rid of it, is to work the curd downline 
and solid and work the whey all out. Then cool the 
curd thoroughly before pressing, and the cheese will be 
solid and keep its place. But if the whey is not all 
out, the decomposer is yet on hand, continues its action 
(aided by heat) till an equilibrium of chemical action 
is destroyed in the cheese, and the fiuid properties leak 
out in fetid whey and oil, leaving it a rank and worth- 
less article. In short, the proper method of using salt 
must be arrived at by a close observation as to its eAem- 
ical combination with the constituent properties at dif- 
ferent ages of the cheese with different sizes, heat, 
dampness, &o. This, although an essential point, has 
not been sufficiently determined by chemical anaJysis 
to be reliable. (To be Continued.) 



The Carol of Mar* 

[The following song, the production of an English 
writer, was left with us by a friend for republication, 
sometime since. It seems appropriate to the present 
season:] 

By the ude of « mountain o'enhadowed wiih trees, 
with tbe ciuiMer* of vines intermingled and wove, 
I behold my farm-coitai^e, dear mansion of ease^ 
Tlie seal of reiiremenl, of friendship and love. 
In the morn, when I lift up the laleh of my door, 
My heart beats with rapture to hear the birds sing ; 
And at night, when the dance in the village is o^^r, 
On my pillow I strew tbe fresh roses of spring. 

Then I his to the forest, from noon^s soorching beams. 

Where ihe torrent's deep murmar re-echoing sounds ; 

The herds quit their pastures to qnadf the clear streams, ' 

And the flocks of the vide lie extended around. 

I rouse, and my thoughts are contented and free, 

f regret not the splendor of riches or pride; 

The seat of retirement is dearer to roe 

Than tbe proudest appendage to greatness allied. 

I sing, and my song is the carol of May; 

While my cheeks glow with health like the wild rote in bloom— 

I dance, yet forget not, tho' blithesome and gay« 

That I measure the footsteps which lead to the tomb. 

Contenteid to live, yet not fearful lodie. 

With a conscience unspoited 1 pass thnniRh life*^ Ksnti 

On the wings of delight every moment shall fly, 

And the end of my days be resigned and serene. 
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Cnltare of Carrots and Corn fbr Fodder, drc« 

About the time I commenced doing a littlo business 
for myself in the way of farming, in the early part of 
1846, a friend of mine solicited me to take the Cultiva- 
tor. Not having a ready command of that harsh little 
word nOf I consented as a matter of courtesy to take it 
for one year, as the expense was not very great. At 
the end of the year I was not quite ready to spare the 
Cultivator, and concluded to take it one year more; 
and at the close of 1847, I concluded to subscribe for 
the next volume, and prevailed on two or three of my 
neighbors to ** do likewise." Is it asked what I have 
found in its pages to repay the trouble of perusing and 
the cost of paying for it? I reply, that I think I have 
obtained general information relative to the business of 
farming sufficient to compensate me amply. 

At page 217, vol. Ill, I found a description of a 
cheap and useful root cellar, from which I have received 
hints worth more than the price of two years subscrip- 
tion. I of course varied the plan to suit circumstances. 
Mine was under a hay barn, 16 ft. by 26. Under one 
half the building the sheep have a shelter, and under 
the other half, 16 by 13, the cellar is located. Of 
course it is not quite as large as that of our Vernon 
friend, but otherwise it is similar to his. The passage 
is through the sheep shelter. It may be well to re- 
mark that the barn stands on descending ground, and 
the sheep occupy the lower end, and the cellar is at 
the upper end. 

Carrots are th» roots I keep in the cellar, and I will 
just mention my mode of cutting them: — I made a box 
by taking a piece of plank, say one foot wide, and two 
and a half feet long, nailing pieces of boards one foot 
wide to the sides and ends. A strip of leather nailed 
at each end, to the sides of the box, forms a handle. 
This box is filled with carrots, and by the aid of a com- 
mon spade, ground sharp, they are soon " chopped up," 
when they are placed in the sheep-troughs and soon 
devoured. For feeding hay I use racks, made by nail- 
ing boards to upright pieces of scantling, similar to 
those described by L. A. Morrell. 

When I commenced reading the Cultivator, I found 
the raising of carrots and corn fodder recommended. 
Not being much acquainted with the business, I tried 
a little piece of each in the garden by way of experi- 
ment. A neighbor when he saw me weeding the car- 
rots, (little things scarce large enough to be seen,) told 
me it looked like ** little business," and that for his 
part he had rather hoe potatoes than trouble himself 
with such small aSairs. However, when autumn came 
and he compared his diseased potatoes with my sound 
and rich looking carrots, he seemed to change his opin- 
ions. He told me last spring, that he had a piece of 
ground, about fifty square rods, in a tolerable state of 
fertility, and better adapted than mine for growing 
carrots on account of being free from stones ; and that 
if I would furnish seed for the ^hole, I might have the 
use of half of it. I accepted the offer, and the seed 
was procured and planted. A simple barrow or wheel 
was used for markmg the ground. The seed was then 
scattered along in the furrows by hand, at the rate of 
perhaps two and a half pounds per acre. Distance of 
drills apart twelve to fifteen inches. The seed was cov- 
ered by reversing a hoe, and shoving it over the drills. 
The ground was around the bam, and it did not fail of 
producing plenty of weeds-; but by beginning in time, 
and persevering, they were kept down till the carrots 
got abpve them and choked them down. In oar mode 



of planting, t think two active men might plant half an 
acre in a day. At harvest a scythe was first passed 
over them, cutting the tops as close to the ground as 
could conveniently be done. With a hoe ground sharp, 
the tops were then cut off, one row at a time, and the 
tops were raked off out of the way. The carrots were 
then thrown out, row by row, with a spade. Whether 
our mode was the bestj or even a good one, I am not 
prepared to say, not being practically acquainted with 
any other. The yield, though not great, was satisfac- 
tory. The quantity obtained was about 270 bushels, 
measured as potatoes ; I presume they would not bold 
out by weight. The amount of time spent in plowing 
and harrowing the ground, and in sowing, weeding, 
and harvesting, may be set down at twenty-five days. 
Allowing seventy-five cents per day for labor, and cab- 
ling the cost of seed and use of land $3.25, the amount 
is $22, which brings the carrots at a little more than 
eight cents per bushel, and I deem them worth at least 
as much as potatoes for horses, cattle, or sheep. 

A word as to corn fodder. My garden experiment 
did very well, and I concluded to '' try again." I 
planted in drills this year, about three quarters of an 
acre. The growth was tolerable. I endeavored to 
adhere to the directions given in the Cultivator for cur- 
ing it, but the weather in autumn was so extremely 
wet, that I could not get it as dry as I wished. I got 
it in as good condition as I knew how to, and put it ii| 
the barn, but it moulded so much as to lose most of its 
worth. I would like to hear whether others have met 
with similar difficulty, or whether my failure was owing 
to bad management. 

In asking my brother farmers to subscribe for the 
Cultivator, I discover something of an idea prevailing 
that it concerns chiefly the patricians, and that plebei- 
ans can derive little benefit from it. But as to the idea 
that the contents of the Cultivator are useful only to 
large farmers, I deem it widely erroneous. In its 
pages every man engaged in agriculture, whether he 
cultivates ten or ten thousand acres, may, in my view, 
find information worth much more than one dollar per 
annum. Sam'l Wilbuk. North Easton, N.Y., 1848. 

Large Crop of Indian Corn. 

I send you a statement of my success in cultivating 
corn the past season. As I am indebted to the Culti- 
vator for success, I thought I might be the means of 
benefitting others through the same channel. 

Statement of CuLTtjRE — ^The field on which I 
grew 172 bushels of corn to the acre, and two 2-hor8d 
loads of pumpkins, was on a clover and timothy sod of 
three years standing, and on white-oak upland — part of 
a farm that was considered run down. In the fall and 
winter of 1846, I fattened on it about 30 head of hogs, 
by scattering the corn on the worst parts of the same. 
About the month of March last, I gave it a moderate 
dressing of barn yard manure. The field was plowed 
six or eight inches deep, so that in parts hard yellow 
clay was turned up full 2 inches deep. The corn was 
planted in rows four feet apart, averaging about one 
foot distant in the row. When first the corn came up, 
it had an unfavorable appearance, in consequence of 
the large spaces of hard clay ; it looked very yellow 
in patches, but by degrees, these patches disappeared, 
and as soon as the roots had penetrated below the clay, 
and reached the sod, it showed quite a healthy color, and 
made a rapid growth. I was careful during the whole 
of the cultivation, to disturb as little as possiblej tha 
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■od, in consequence of some remarks I had read in the 
"Albany Caltiyator," from the pen of the late lamented 
Judge Buel, to which publication I am indebted in a 
great measure for my success. A. A. Mullett. 

EXPENSE OF CULTIVATXNO TEN ACRES. 

Manure aud hauling, .~ $20 00 

April 11, 7 days plowing at S1.50 per day. 10 50 

** 2days harrowiiiff at 91.50 per day, 300 

" 30th to May 4, Striking out, 1.25 

Man 5 days plamiag at SOc.,..** 250 

Boyv dropping, 1.S5 

Three bushels corn at 40c., 1.20 

May 15, Replanting, &c., 1.00 

Plowing sonie 4 timea, 3 daya each fl, 12 00 

Bofs harvesting same, 0.00 

Cost of cultivating ten acres, $61.70 

Or #0.17 per acre, exclusive of rent. 

P. 8. I cut the whole of the corn, and the fodder has 
been sufficient to save from 8 to 10 acres of hay, my 
Usual consumption. 

Mttck Compost. 

Will you have the kindness to give ns your views as 
10 the comparative value of compost, composed of equal 
parts of rich swamp muck and yard manure, with de- 
composed yard manure, when applied as a top-dressing 
to light upland soil ; and also the value of the same 
compost compared with green manure for the same 
purpose? 

What do you think would be the value of a compost 
made with equal parts of rich mould, the washings of 
)righer lands, and yard manure, compared with de- 
composed and green manure as in the foregoing, when 
applied as a top-dressing to a black, lowland soil? 

What would be the comparative value of a compost 
composed of equal parts of good sandy loam and yard 
manure, when applied as a top-dressing to a clay soil? 

Should not the earthy part of a compost be of a 
character opposite to the soil on which it is to be ap- 
plied? 

Do you consider that compost, when applied to the 
land, is more valaable than would be the parts that 
compose it when applied separately; and if so, what 
ftro the changes that render it more valuable? 

What would be your opinion as to the comparative 
Value of the different kinds of compost, when applied 
to tillage lands of the above description ? 

WoAttocky Vt.j 1848. A Sitbscribeb. 

We cannot give a precise answer to the above ques- 
tion;. '' Swamp muck'' varies greatly in quality, and 
that which some people would call '' rich,'' might not 
be of the very best quality. Animal manures also vary 
in value. Stall-fed animals, or those which eat the 
richest food, produce the strongest manure; and one 
load of this manure, abounding in ammonia, would 
probably go as far in deconaposing peat and tendering 
U soluble, as two loads of manure from stock fed only 
on straw or poor fodder of any kind. Various persons 
have used muck compost ; but perhaps the most accu- 
rate experiments with muck compounded with animal 
manure, were made by Lord Meadowbank, forty years 
tkgo. According to his trials, a compost made of one 
part stable manure with two parts of peat, fermented, 
and thoroughly incorporated together, produced effects 
on several diflierent kinds of crops, and on various soils, 
equal to the same quantity of unmixed manure, — 
whether the latter was applied in a fresh or decom- 
posed state. But we presume the peat in the case re- 
ferred to was of the best character. 

In general we should think '' rich mould" which had 
Ibeen washed from ^' higher lands," would be more val- 
uable than '' swamp muck." 

We do think '' that [peat or muck] compost, when 
Applied to land is more valuable than would be the 
parts of that compost when applied separately." The 
vegetable food contained in peat, in its natural state, 



is locked up by noxious acids, which are neutralized by 
the alkalies of animal manures. Thus Dr. Dana ob- 
serves : '* the solubility of geine is wonderfully increased 
by the action of alkalies." 

But we would suggest to our correspondent the ad- 
vantage of testing these questions^ by accurate exptri- 
ments of his own ; and when these have been made we 
should be pleased to learn the results. — Eds. 

New Mo4e of Selting Posts. 

The first, and one of the roost important subjects to 
be considered in the commencement of farming, is that 
of fences, and as there is no other business that re- 
quires more wisdom and economy to ensure success, it 
is necessary first to determine on good fences in all 
cases, and then to consider how they may be made 
good at the least possible expense. As the post and 
board fence is adapted to more situations and circum- 
stances probably than any other, and as the manner of 
constructing it is somewhat varied and expensive under 
any and all circumstances, it may be well to suggest 
here a new and cheap mode of setting posts, which is 
the most expensive part in the labor of constructing a 
good and cheap board fence. 

A small pile driver may be constructed so as to fit 
the bolsters of a common wagon, with the hammer te 
work immediately behind the hind axle tree ; the ham- 
•mer should weigh about two hundred pounds, to be able 
to drive large posts with facility, without being too 
heavy for one horse to draw up without i^ purchase; 
the frame work may be so constructed as not to be 
unwieldy, or much more inconvenient to shift on or off 
of a wagon than a common hay or wood rack. Wheii 
in use, the wagon containing* the machine must be 
placed on a line with the fence, with the hammer di« 
rectly over where the post is to stand, the wheels firmly 
blocked, and the horses detached. The post, having 
been sharpened, is raised to its place by the hammer 
rope, in the same manner as heavy piles are raised, 
when a few drops of the hammer set it firmer than 
could be done by digging a hole for the purpose, and 
with less than half the expense of labor. The horse 
is then attsu^hed to the wagon which is drawn to where 
the next post is to stand, and the same process re- 
peated. This method may be adopted on all level land 
with the best success; it is a perfectly simple opera- 
tion, and so cheap that it only requires an introduotioa 
to get it into use in a very short time. 

Pile-drivrng, heretofore, has been very correctly con* 
sidered a heavy and expensive business; but when we 
consider the difference between the expense of building 
and working a machine to drive large piles, thirty or 
forty feet deep, and another to drive small ones, two or 
three feet, it will be readily seen that fence posts may 
be driven, in the manner described above, much cheapet 
and better than they can be set in any other way. 
When the posts are set. the boards should be nailed on 
the middle post with one nail in each, and allowed to 
lap at the ends fron^ four to six inches. A narrow 
board should be put up and down the posts to cover 
the ends of the boards, and pins made of cedar or some 
durable timber, put through into the posts, pas«ng 
under the boards to prevent any bad effects from the 
expansion and contraction of the boards in wet and 
dry weather, which, though very small in one length, 
amounts to enough to do much mischief, in loosening 
posts and breaking nails, in a long stretch of strait fence. 
The posts should be sawed off at the top, with an in^ 
cUnation downwards from the face, and a short sound 
piece of board nailed on to carry off the rain. This i« 
the cheapest good board fence that can be made, and 
should you consider it of oonseqnenoe. I will give yoU 
a plan and estimate of the expense oi a machine, and 
the building of such a fence. Dsan. Lyonedalt. 
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The largest ConMSrower te Amerlea* 

A writer in the Morgran Countj (0.) Chronicle, 
Mates that he travelled, last season, in company with 
William Polk, Esq., a brother of oar President. He 
Wfts informed by Mr. P. that bis crop of corn for 1846, 
grown ou bis plantation in Arkansas, was estimated at 
100,000 bashels, and that he supposed he was the 
largest grower of this article in the United States. 
The writer presumes that be is the largest grower of 
this grain in the world. His cotton orop was said to 
have been a failure — he having picked ** only between 
lb«r and five hundred bales.'' He kept 200 hogs on 
bis plantation. He was selling corn in New Orleans 
from 60 to J IQ cents per bushel. The follow is an es- 
timate of his products: 

His corn was then worth at least $70,000 
His Cotton do do 16,000 

His Pork do do 4,000 

Making the aggregate of $90,000 
for three articles only of his products. His whole pro- 
duce is sc^posed to be worth at least $100,000 per 
jear. It is stated that Mr. Polk began poor, and had 
made all he possessed by his own exertions ; and in 
eonclusion it is added: — ''Here, then, are two planter's 
sons beginning the world poor; one is the greatest corn 
grower in the world — ^the other holds the first office in 
the world." 

«<CiiiUa Perclia.'* 

This is a substanoe which hae been brought into no- 
tice within a few years. It is the product of a tree 
which grows in the East Indies. Prof. Webster, of 
Cambridge, Mass., has given in the Boston Courier a 
more particular account of the article and its uses than 
we have before seen. He has made several experi- 
tnents with this curious substance, and has prepared 
from it a variety of articles. At and below a tempera- 
ture of fifty degrees, it remains as hard as wood. At a 
temperatnrea little below boiling heat, it becomes soft, 
and is then easily cut and moulded into all varieties of 
form. When it again becomes cold, it resumes its 
former hardness, it is very tough, and in its ordinary 
state resembles horn. Prof. W. took a ring made from 
a slip half an inch wide and one-tenth of an inch in 
thickness, and found it would support a weight of one 
hundred and fifty pounds without breaking. It is found 
to resist the action of water, acids and many chemical 
agents. It has been used for tubes for the conveyance 
of gases, for cementing substances; and Frof. W. has 
bad a pair of shpes made from leather prepared in a 
•olution of the substance, and put together without 
•ewing, pegs, or nails; and they are pronounced by the 
tnaker stronger than he could make them by the usual 
method. 

In the experiments which have been made for test- 
ing the action of water upon the ** Gutta Percha," the 
water has received no impregnation, has acquired nei- 
ther taste nor smell, nor has the material been in any 
way changed, and the tubes have not been ruptured by 
the freezing of the water in them. All circumstances 
have induced Prof. W. to believe that it would be pre- 
ferable to any other article for the purpose of making 
pipes for the conveyance of water. As yet but a small 
supply only of the material has been obtained j but it 
ean be had in abundance in the country where it is pro- 
duced. It is procured by felling the trees from which 
it is obtained — stripping off* the bark, when the sub- 
stance exudes in the form of a milky juice, which is 
ooUected and poured into troughs, where by exposure 
to the air it hardens. Prof. W. has ado|>ted a mode of 
dissolving the substanoe without the aid of heat, which 
he thinks of advantage. The particulars of his pro- 
Mss are not given. 



Carrols as >Fo<mI lor Stock* 

At one of the agricaltaral meetings heM in Bostoa 
during the past winter, the subject of cultivating 
*' root crops" for stock, was discussed. The generiS 
expression was, that the carrot is the best root for this 
purpose, in situations adapted to its growth. Hon. 
Mr. Brooks stated that he had made experiments in 
feeding carrots, and for young stock he thought them 
as valuable in weight as good hay. He thought they 
did not produce as much milk, when fed to oows, as 
potatoes, and hogs preferred potatoes. He conbidereA 
carrots compared with oats, to be worth 33 cents per 
bushel when oats were worth 50 cents — that 10 ^ lbs. 
of carrots were equivalent to 3 1-2 lbs. of oats. Ha 
considered the tops of carrots of sufficient value to pay 
the expense of harvesting. He pat tbero up in small 
stacks out of doors, and they kept good till mid- winter. 

Mr. Rice said he sowed carrots early in May on light 
land — usual orop 500 bushels per aore— 40 bosliels 
weigh about a ton, and were worth as much as half a 
ton of hay. 

Mr. Proctor said 35 tons of carrots had been growa 
on an acre at a single crop, and it was not uncommon 
to obtain 32 tons. Most of the speakers meotiooed 
that the blight had injured their carrots, more or lesS| 
of late years. 

Plowing Well, 

No farmer, we think, who has ever remarked the inef- 
ficiency of the " cut and cover" mode of plowing, — that 
is, trying to throw over a slice of earth twice as wide 
as the plow will perform, — will prefer it to the infi- 
nitely superior mode of drawing deep, straight, and 
narrow furrows. " It is not to please the eye only,** 
says a late practical writer, *' that the plowmen of 
Westmoreland, Cumberland, and other well cultivated 
counties in England, take so much pains in drawing 
their deep furrows, as straight as a line can make 
them, and laying them so compact, that not a crevice 
between them can be found in fields of many acres, but 
to favor a perfectly even and uniform covering of the 
seed sown upon the ground." We would recommend 
to the farmer who reads this, to plow the next acre 
with perfectly straight furrows only six inches wide ; 
and if, after viewing its superiority, he then goes back 
to foot- wide slices, wo shall be very much mistaken* 

Mooa Fanning. 

A correspondent of the Prairie Farmer, furnishes aa 
article of considerable length, in quite a scientific dress, 
to show the infiuence of the moon on vegetation, and 
as a consequence, the importance of sowing seeds at 
the right time of the moon. Believing industry, en- 
ergy and good cultivation to bo the main causes of 
success, and not losing the best days of the season in 
waiting for the right time of the moon, we shall at- 
tempt to show the false reasoning of this writer. 

He commences by speaking of the effects of light on 
vegetation — function of the leaves — importance of 
light — decomposition of carbonic acid— oxygen and 
carbon — assimilation of carbon — reflection of green 
rays — mysteries of nature — respiration — agricultural 
science, &o., and concludes that as light is important 
to the growth of plants, it is very proper that they 
should commence vegetation at a time when they can 
receive all the light possible; that is, in addition to sun- 
light during the day, they should have the benefit of 
moonlight during the night. Now it has been demon- 
strated that the light received from the sun, exceeds 
that received from the moon, as more than a hundrtd 
thousand to one. If, therefore, a farmer can find out 
just how much his young crop will grow in one day of 
sunlight, he^ill know about how much it will grow ia 
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a hundred thousand days of moonlight, or about three 
hundred years, supposing his crop to gow by moonlight 
every night the year round. And if a hundred days of 
sunlight are required to perfect his crop, then It would 
require only about thirty thousand years of moonlight 
before his crop would be fit for harvesting. Whether 
this would overbalance the loss of a week or two of 
fine weather in spring while waiting for the right time 
of the moon, we must leave the candid and intelligent 
farmer to decide. A friend at our elbow suggests that 
Adam's crop of cabbages could not have advanced very 
far towards maturity up to this present time. 

frnplement for marking Rows — Goano. 

I am inclined to oflfer a notice of a simple contri- 
vance of my own, which I have had in practice for 
three years, and have found my crops much improved 
by it. As a planting implement, I consider it an im- 
provement on the old method of furrowing the rows 
with a plow, which is apt to place the seed too deep in 
the soil. Instead of a plow, I use a small wedge- 
shaped harrow, only fourteen inches wide behind, with 
seven long heavy teeth, but long in proportion. This 
pioneer harrow cuts deep, and puts the plowed ground 
in fine tilth to receive the seed, and makes mellow cov- 
ering for the hoe. 

For the last three years I have used the Peruvian 
Guano, composted with sandy loam, as a top dressing 
Sot grass lands — 500 lbs. guano to the acre — and have 
obtained very good results. For corn and potatoes and 
all planted crops, I run the rows with the pioneer har- 
row; spread the guano along the rows — then run the 
harrow again, to incorporate the guano finely with the 
soil. The germination is accelerated, and the plant 
has every inducement to a vigorous growth. The after 
culture is followed closely with the cultivator and the 
hoe: the results highly encouraging. I obtained last 
year 62 bushels yellow corn, $helledj per acre, from 
old moss-grown pasture lands, with 500 lbs. Peruvian 
Guano alone, per acre — the year before 70 bushels corn 
per acre from the same kind of land ; but a moderate 
dressing of course manure was plowed in in the fall, 
and then 500 lbs. guano composted, and applied as 
above at planting lime. Jona. Bowebs. Seekonkj 
McLts., March 1, 1848. 

Account Carrent with a Cow* 

I am no farmer, but I feel much interest in the cause 
of agriculture. I have often remarked the very inferior 
stock, particularly cows, of which most farmers in this 
State keep from eight to ten. I have often asked why 
they did not keep better cows, and the reply generally 
has been, ''cows are high, and afford no profit." I 
have always thought dififerently, and last summer made 
up my mind to purchase a cow. A friend in the town 
of Warwick recommended one, ten or twelve years 
old, called a " native,'' and I bought her. I have kept 
a regular and correct account of debt and credit with 
her, a copy of which I herewith enclese you. I know 
of no stronger argument that can be used against the 
idea of the unprofitableness of cows, which I have so 
often heard advanced in this vicinity, than these state- 
ments of /acts — no guest-work about them. 

The C3W bad rather poor pasture. I hired a lot of 
about two acres, that was sown the year beFore to mil- 
let, toitkout any grass seed. But my cow did not ar- 
rive as soon as I expected, and the grass and weeds 
got up considerably. I sold what could be mowed off* for 
$12. The man who bought it thought there was about 
a ton and a half when he got it into the barn. Most 
of the cows in our city run upon the commons, and I 
am sure the feed there was as good if not better than 
miae had* I should have let her run out; but she 






showed a disposition to go back where I bought her, 
about ten miles from the city. You see I have bred 
two calves. The cow bad twins->-maIe8 — which I sold 
when they were a week old for $5. 

Cow, (Old Warwick,) Cr. 

1847. 
July IB, By cash for ^riisB 

off lot •13 00 

31 , 2 cal ves, (twins) . . 5M 
Dec. 31, Milk sold at store 
of C. & O , from 
Ang. 9 to date,. . 08.17 
Cash for milk sold 
sundry iiersnns 
within above time 8.88 
Used in my family 
2 quarts per day 
from -Aug. 2 to 
Oct. 1, 118 qts. at 

4c., 4.72 

]>). from Oct. 1 to 
dale, 184 qts. at 5c. O.SO 
Hay, meal, &c. on 

hand, ff.OO 

Present value of 
cow, 38.00 

$144.95 
Jan. 1 , By Balance, 983.74. 

Should you wish to have a copy of the account at the 
end of this year, I will send it. I am pretty confident, 
however, that the credit for the cow will be increased 
from the above balance. Henbt R. Conodon. 

Provideneej R. /., Jan.j 1848. 

We shall be glad to receive Mr. Congdon's account 
with the cow for the present year. — Eds. 



Cow, (Old Warwick) Dr 
1847. 

July 89, Cash for self.. . S3S.00 

1 bushel meal,. 1.00 

Paid for pasture, 10 00 

Aug. 20 Oil Cake, 4 69 

21, Hay 10.7.3 

34, 4 bush, shons, 92 

" 1 " meal, 88 

Oct. 5, 100 1b/>. oil cake, 1.C5 

Nov. 15. 1 bushel meal, 90 

Dec. A, Meal and Feed, 59 

17, 100 Ihs. oilcake, 1.70 

23, BrI. meal, Com 

and Cob 1.15 

31, Bui. to new ac't 63.74 

tl44.95 



Experiment ia the Caltnre of Com. 

I will venture to give a brief statement of an acci- 
dental experiment in the culture of corn. In 184 6, I 
procured some seed-corn of a large twelve-rowed vari- 
ety, intending to plant it in the same field with an eight* 
rowed variety, but to keep them separate and thereby 
to test the relative value of the two varieties ; but 
by accident, after being shelled, the corn got mixed, 
and was planted in that way. When harvested many 
of the stalks (one-half I should think) produced two 
good ears of the usual length. One fact particularly 
attracted my notice, and which showed the mixture of 
the two varieties on the &ame stalk. Many of the 
stalks which produced two ears had one of eight and 
one of twelve rows; others two of ten rows; ethers 
still, two of eight rows. Thinkuig that by carefully 
saving seed from such stalks as had two ears might 
t^nd to establish a variety possessing that valuable 
characteristic, I did so that year, and planted the 
next year, 1847, entirely from such seed; but my crop 
that year greatly disappointed my expectations in that 
respect. Still I think it worth a thorough trial. I 
would suggest to your readers that several of them 
make the same experiment this year by mixing two 
varieties; say eight and twelve-rowed, and plant them 
together in that way, and communicate the result 
through the Cultivator after next harvest. An Old 
SuBScaiB£B. Caanaiij Ct,, March, 1848. 



Smith's Patent Lever Drill. 

The annexed is a cut of a seed drill for wheat and 
other grains, invented by H. W. Smith, of Pennsylva- 
nia. • Arrangements have been made for manufacturing 
the machine at Syracuse, by C. Masten, of Penn Yan, 
N. Y., who owns the patent for this state. It is de- 
scribed as follows: 

" The axles are of cast iron, extending half the 
width of the machine, with a flange some six inches in 
diameter on the end, which, with a cast iron plate of 
the same dimensions screwed on the wheels, retains the 
spokes and forms the hub. These wheels and axles ma/ 
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ba MlBpted lo csTriigefl, wagoDi, ho. 
On the aslei are cut also ibe cj^lia- 
der>, three on each, in which iiidea- 
tatkiDi or holea are drilled to carry 
the grain throagh valves ont of tbe 
hopper, a box extending the vidtb of 
tbe macbine into tubes, throagh which 
It is deposited in the furrow. It baa 
a lever by which all the lealh can be 
lifted ont of the ground for the pur- 
poaeof laming in the field, or patsing 
oyer a rock, or packing to remove to 
•ad from the Beld by a single opera- 
tion, and two others to close tbe 
valves and ahnl off the feed at tbe 
•atne time. It has a gradasted in- 
dex, bj which it can be set to pass 
any given qoantity of seed per acre, 
or altered froni one qaantity to ano- 
ther in a few seoonds. The teeth 
are long to prevent cloging, and can 
be eaatly cleared by the operator in 
ease they should gather grass, be. 
They are bent something like culti- 
vator teeth, and are made to cut a 
furrow three inches wide at the hol- 
lom, where the seed is deposited at any reqa [red depth 
through the tubes which are fastened lo the hack of the 
teeth, six in nnm)er, and the farrows are cut nine in- 
ches irnm centre to centra ; the dcpih can be Bcljusted 
by a regulator, in which the end of the pole is inserted. 
After the seed is deposited, the earth falls back and 
covers it. With this raachiue, a boy and pair of hor- 
Ms, ten acres per day are readily planted, and five 
pecks of seed are equivalent to two buabels per acre 
•owed broadoast ; with the drill machine the seed is 
distribated evenly, and is buried at a uniform depth, and 
•very soond seed vegetates. 

naattsement or JHannres. 

As economy in the accnmulation and application of 
manures is a subject of almost paramount importance 
to the farmer, permit me to offer a few thougbta, as it 
ia by an interchange of views that the farmini; interest 
b moat likely to be promoted. In the first place, the 
dimensions of the barnyard should be adapted to the 
amount of stock to be wintered. The barn being soffi- 
«ienlly oapacioiie, I would advise that all the products 
of the farm be housed. The farmer can then consult 
Ilia interest, either to thresh his grain in the fall ar 
winter i but supposing ■ part at least (o be threshed in 
tbe fall, the overplus of straw, afler littering the yard 
to the depth of a few feel, should be nicely stacked. 
This littering lays the foundation far the absorption of 
ftU liquids consequent upon the yarding of stock. As 
the winter advances recourse should be had, as oeca- 
aion requires, to the straw stack, that a clean bedding 
maybe provided for the stock; and then if suitable 
■beds are connected with tbe barn, sufficient pro tec tioa 
il Bfibrded during the ioclemenoy of winter. The ad- 
vantage arising from this mode is, all is saved, and 
this mixing up of straw with the manure of enimals, 
makes an excellent compost for hoed crops the ensuing 
spring. 

Now to its applioBtioo. I very much doubt the pro- 
priety, on the aoore of eoonomy, of some who heap up 
the manure in the yard to rat, or of others who draw 
and stack it in the field* for the same purpose, and are 
■ubjeoted to tbe additional expense of shoveling and 
carting it twice; it also having been ascertained thai 
a good share of its fertilixtng properties escapes during 
fermentation. My plan is lo let It remain until just 
pravioot to plowing my {round for oorn, which, by the 



Snirt'i Pmmi Lmt Brio— fin. U- 
by, I do not do until about the time f# planting, and 
then haul, and spread and plow it under — plant mj 
com. and by time the com is up the manure paseet 
thrnunh the stage of fermentation, whinb greeily ac- 
celerates its growth. By adopting this method in the 
first place, you not only save all, but in the second 
place you have the full benefit of its ferlilixing and en- 
riching properties. And then by planting tbe early 
varieties, if in a wheat growing district, the corn can 
he taken off when the ground ia in a fine condition t« 
be eown to wheat. If otherwise, it will be in the beat 
possible condition for any spring crop. W. AHII.BT. 

Poltrr, Yatn Co., Xarek, I84S. 



Book- PannliHt— Potato Disease — Larfe PI|«. 

People may say aa much against Book-farming as 
tbey please, yet 1 think it ia a fact, (and I am not the 
only one that thinks so,) that the town of Cheshire b 
worth thousands of dollars more than it would have 
been if there haJ never been an agrioullurat paper 
taken and read hy the inhabitants. Bince the Agricul- 
tural Society of New Haven County was re-orgsniied, 
some (en or twelve years since, Cheshire has taken 
more than double the premiums on farms of any other 
town in the county; it has taken tbe first premium on 
five different farms, the second and third on twe or 
three others. And as (or stock, dairy products, grain, 
vegetables, fruit, be., there is not a town in the county 
that can go ahead of Cheshire. And why is itT I 
will tell you. All the principal farmers in the town 
read the Cultivator or soma other agricultural paper. 
Why, there ia one piece in the February number, I 
think worth more to each reader of the Cultivator ia 
all New England than the votume costs — I mean tba 
B.rlicle entitled " unenclosed landi," hy William Bacon. 
I wish the Legislature of Connecticut, at the next 
session, would pass a similar law to the one mentioned 
by Mr. Bacon. I have suSered serious inconvenience 
and loss hy cattle straying at large over the highways, 
breaking into my fields and door yards. 

Last season I planted four diSerent kinds of pota- 
toes, all in one field, applying to each hill a handful of 
a compost of ashes, lime and plaster, in equal quanti- 
ties. Tho tops kept green till late in the fall, and the 
potatoes were large and fine when dug. The land waa 
tilled, the potatoes were planted, hoed, dug, and 
housed in evetj way similarly to F. Holhraok'* method 
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as described in the Janoary namber of the Caltivator. 
My cellar is deep and dry, and so w&rm that there has 
been no frost in it this winter. The potatoes are still 
^Uf y®^ ^^^7 nearly all turn black. They have no 
stench more than any other potato ; bat nearly one half 
are a dried, black, worthless mass for man or beast. 

I frequently see notices in the papers of the weight 
of hogs. On the 8th of January, 1844, I butchered 
two spring pigs, a sow and a barrow. They were just 
three hundred days old. The sow weighed 440 lbs., 
and the barrow 370 lbs., dressed. I bought them at 
five or six weeks old of my neighbor to try experiments 
on. They were fed with skim milk or whey, ground 
corn and rye, with a dessert of apples, after the latter 
were grown. And I can say that they neither went 
hungry or dry, wet or cold, except when I poured cold 
water on them in hot weather. 

Chethire, Feb. 21, 1848. Claudius Allbn. 



I>oniestlc BconoHiy, Recipes, Ac* 



RaUProof Granary* 

In your February number, it is mentioned that a 
gentleman at Baltimore, Md., wishes for a plan to 
build a rat- proof g4ranary. in the first place, to hold 
the required quantity, it should be twenty feet wide 
and thirty feet long, with fourteen feet posts. The 
roof and ends should project over eighteen inches, as 
there should b# a window at each end. The projection 
will prevent the ra^s from running up and gaining ad- 
mittance at the windows. The sides should be covered 
with slats or planks, four inches wide, one and a half 
inches thick-; leaving a space between three-eights of 
an inch to allow circulation of air. The covering be- 
low the projection should be of southern hard or pitch 
pine. It may be selected full of pitch at almost any 
lumber yard, and the floor should be laid with the same 
kind of stuff*, and by having the door boards and thresh- 
bold as full of pitch as possible, and the latch on the 
bottom as well as the centre of the door to keep it from 
warping, you are sure no rats can trouble you, as they 
cannot get through pine full of pitch, any sooner than 
cast-iron. It fills their teeth in the same maimer it 
would a rasp. I have a granary covered with southern 
hard pine, and they have not attempted to get through 
the planks, although it has been covered nine years. 
Thomas Andrews. Smitt^eld, R, /., Feb. 24, 1848. 

Mr. Jacob Ten Beoeck, of Greenport, N. Y., writes 
in relation to the above subject as follows: ''I built a 
oorn-house fourteen feet square, and raised it on short 
posts on the corners and centre, about two feet above 
ground; and tried for experiment old tin pans laid on 
the top of these short posts, upside down, and I have 
not found a rat to trouble me as yet, which is now 
about three years. My barn was completely overrun 
with rats, and I gave them one dose of Punderson &. 
Ilarris' ' Bat Exterminator/ bought of druggists in 
UadsoD, and they have left me." 



Best Fowls* 



I have quite a flock of fowls of different varieties, 
and am inclined to think the common dunghill as good 
as any breed for layers; but for the table I prefer larger 
varieties. My fowls have given me eggs almost every 
day this month, (December.) They require for food, 
meat as well as grain. They should also have access 
to lime, brick-dust and gravel. J. C. Swan. Calais, 
Maine, 



Deaxnino. — To ascertain whether a subsoil can be 
benefitted by under-draining, remove the surface soil 
for a small extent, then dig a hole into the subsoil ; if 
in this hole water soon collects^ then the subsoil will 
be benefitted by draining. 



Wash for Buildings. 

In ori^ of the numbers of the Caltivator for 1847, s 
subscriber asks—'' Will coal-tar, put on a roof, prevaaft 
the sparks from a locomotive from oatohing t" [Vol. 
4, page 227.] 

The following receipe was sent us by a gentleman of 
New Orleans, who writes that the wash was satisfao* 
torily tested upon the roof of the PhoBnix Fooodiy im 
that neighborhood. It is not only a protection agaiast 
fire, but renders brick-work impervious to water. Ttia 
basis is lime, which must first be slacked with hot* 
water in a tub to keep in the steam. It should thea 
be passed, while in a semi-fluid state, through a fine 
sieve. Take six quarts of the fine lime, and one quart 
of clean rock salt for each gallon of water — the salt to 
be dissolved by boiling, and the impurities to be skimmed 
off'. To five gallons of this mixture, (salt and lime,) 
add one pound of alum, half a pound of copperas, three- 
fourths of a pound of potash, (the last to be added 
gradually,) four quarts of fine sanid or hard wood a^es. 
Add coloring matter to suit the fancy. 

It should be applied with a brush. It looks as well 
as paint, and is as lasting* as slate. It stops small 
leaks, prevents moss from growing, and renders the 
work incombustible. B. Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. U , 

Cheap Plastee for coarse finish. — ^Take ont 
part clay, three parts of river sand, mix with a portion 
of the sand when wet, sufficient quantity of hair-^ 
thoroughly mix the whole mass until of a proper con- 
sistency, and use as lime mortar. 

The above makes a good hard wall nearly or quite a« 
serviceable as lime for inside finish. The above has been 
tried in this vicinity and endured for years. 

Braceville, Trumbull Co,, O. F. £. Stow. 

■ ^^^— ^— ^« 

Keeping Dried Fruits. — In answer to the inquiry 
in a late number of the Cultivator, a correspondent at 
Fredonia, N. Y., writes — '' Give the fruit a thorough 
steaming, after it is dried, so as to kill the nits of in- 
sects; then put them in some secure place where thn 
flies cannot get to them." 

Preserving Eggs. — Pack the eggs to be preserved 
in an upright earthern vessel, with their small end 
downwards, and pour over them melted tallow, while 
it is warm — (not hot.) The eggs should be completely 
covered, and when the tallow is oold, set the veesel in 
a cool place till the eggs are wanted. A writer in the 
jig. Gazette states he has kept them nearly a year, and 
were found exeellent. 

Raspberry Yineoar or Strup. — Put one quart of 
best white- wine vinegar, to two quarts of raspberries, 
not over ripe. Let them steep in the vinegar twenty- 
four hours ; then strain them through a sieve, without 
pressing the fruit, and pour the liquor so strained on 
two quarts more of raspberries. In twenty-four hours 
more, strain it off* again, and to a pint of juioe put one 
pound and a half of very fine loaf sugar. Put the 
above into a jar, and the jar into a pan of warm water, 
and let it stand till all the sugar is malted, taking on 
the scum as it rises ; then take the jar from the warm 
water, and when cold, bottle off* for use. These direc- 
tions are given from a correspondent of the Gardener's 
Chronicle. 

Wheel-Grease. — Two parts hog's lard by bulk, and 
one each of black-lead and wheat fiour. We have 
heard wagons a mile off* on a still morning, uttering 
the most dismal sounds, from the want of a little of 
this material, and which a very little imagination trans- 
lated into the words — ** meeze-o-ry, meeze-e-ry, mee- 
zo-er-y !" 
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Anffvrers to Inquiries. 



Waste Wool from Factobies. — *' A Subscri- 
ber,'' New Preston, Ct., Wool is similar to horn, in 
its composition — ^both containing a large proportion of 
nitrogen. They are, however, slow in decomposing, 
and give out their nitrogen in small quantities. Horn- 
shavings, from the comb-makers, have been foond use- 
ful when applied to Indian corn at the time of plant- 
ing, at the rate of a small handful to a hill. The 
sweepings of woollen factories are considered of great 
value in England, and also in this country, so far as 
the substance has been tried. We are unable to say 
what the usual course of managing it is, but we have 
seen it made up in compost-heaps with muck, and have 
been informed that after it had laid a year and was 
then thoroughly worked over, it was excellent as ma- 
■nre. It is best applied near the surface— a burying 
with a harrow being sufficient. Mr. Prentice, near 
tiiis city, has used large quantities of hair, (the waste 
of a fur-factory,) in this way. Wool and hair, are of 
oourse, nearly the same in principle. 

Whale-bone refuse. — G. W. B., New London, 
Ct. We should suppose the best mode of converting 
this substance into manare, would be to use it in com- 
post, as above directed for wool-waste^ &c. 

Bee-hive. — T. W. Madison, Ind. We have heard 
Kelsey's bee-hive well spoken of, but have no personal 
knowledge of it. 

Machine for working Butter. — J. H. C, Ad- 
rian, Mich. The only implement of this kind of which 
we have any knowledge, is that spoken of in the Calti- 
yator, vol. I, new series p. 340, and fignred in vol. Ill, 
p. 187, and still further described by J. W. Lincoln, 
Esq., vol. Ill, p. 240. 

Wood for Firkins. — J. H. C. Oak, ash, maple, 
birch, and spruce, are all used in various districts, for 
firkins. There is not an entire agreement as to which 
kind is preferable. If the best of '' second-growth" 
white oak, free from sap, can be had, it is probably as 
good, if not better than any. Old brash oak is porous, 
and not good for keeping butter a long time. The 
same may be said of open- grained ash, though the best 
of ash answers well. A butter-dealer of great expe- 
rience, in this city, informs us that the best maple, ei- 
their red, or sugar maple, thoroughly seasoned, makes 
as good firkins as he ever used. 

" PoNB Mud." — E. R., Hartwick, Otsego co., N. Y. 
The "deposite at the bottom of mill-ponds" is general- 
ly similar to what is called " muck," and which is found 
in various situations. The best manner of using as 
manure, would be to lay it up exposed to frost one win- 
ter, and then make it into compost, as has often been 
described for muck or peat. 

Cherries for Market. — E. J. F.; Painesville, 
Ohio. Cherries to be sent far to market, must be pick- 
ed before they are deaf ripe — ^the stems left on. They 
yrill thus bear to be put in pretty large baskets, if they 
are not shaken or jammed on the way. They should 
be kept in as cool a situation as possible, and when 
they have reached their destination, should be divided 
into small parcels, to avoid the tendency to fermenta- 
tion which exists in large masses. 

Houses of Unburnt Brick. — J. A. L., South 
Hadley, Mass. So far as we have heard, walle of 
buildings made of unburnt brick, in the manner describ- 
ed in our March number for last year, (p. 74,) stand 
well — are not affected by frost, moisture or heat. 
They have been used more in Canada than elsewhere, 
and are highly approved. We are not in possession of 
any important information which we have not already 
published. 

Rape Seed. — '* A Subscriber." — Tpsilanti, Mich. 



We do not know of any rape seed for sale. It is not 
cultivated in this vicinity, and we are not apprized of 
its having been cultivated to any extent in this country. 

Burnt Bones. — W. H., West-Bethel, Vt. In burn- 
ing bones, the gelatine or animal matter, which is valu- 
able as a manure, is consumed, but the earthy matter, 
which is chiefly phosphate of lime, remains, and is 
valuable as a manure for many plants, particularly 
wheat. 

Clat Pipes. — We are informed that clay pipes for 
draining are made by W. K. Price, of Middletown 
Point, Monmouth county. New Jersey. The particu- 
lar kind is not described, and cur correspondent also 
omitted to state the price. 

Packing Hat. — We have received several inquiries 
in regard to the best mode of packing hay in bales of 
300 to 350 pounds, and the best machines used for that 
purpose. We shall feel obliged if some of our readers 
who are engaged in this business would furnish us witb 
the information — stating the kind of machine or press 
preferred, where made, and the price. 

Ainrft«!iiltnrai Societies. 



Rensselaer County, N. Y. — Next Show and Fair 
to be held at Troy, 20th and 21st September. This is 
one of the most spirited /county societies in the country. 
It has ollered on this occasion about $1500 in premi- 
ums. The Secretary is Seth H. Terry, Esq., Troy, 
who will attend to all communications in regard to the 
society. 

Windsor County, Vt.— -Fair to be held at North 
Springfield, on the 4th and 5th days of October next. 

Caledonia County, Vt.— Officers for 1848, James 
D. Bell, President; Wm. Gray, Bowman Bemis, 
Vice Presidents; Andrew McMillan, Treasurer; Geo. 
B. Chandler, Secretary. This Society paid premi- 
ums for the following crops grown in 1847: Spring 
wheat — thirty-five bushels on one acre, and thiriy-one 
rods of ground, — ^first premium. A second premium 
was awarded for twenty-seven bushels on one acre. 
Both crops were of the Black Sea variety. One crop 
was sown the 20th of May and harvested last of Au- 
gust. Indian Com — 109 bushels per acre — ^planted 
24th and 25th of May. A second premium lor 200 
bushels of ears, one acre. Potatoes — 324 bushels 
" good sound potatoes*' on one acre. A seosnii pre- 
mium for 303 bushels on one acre. 

Ontario County, N. Y.— Fair to be held at Can- 
andaigua 10th and 11th October next. The olficers 
for the present year are John Greig, President; Ellas 
Cost, Jos. Fellows, J. S. Hart, W. H. Lamport, 
Hiram Ashley, Vice Presidents ; Oliver Phelps, 
Cor. Secretary; W. W. Gorham, Rec. Secretary; G. 
W. Bemis, Treasurer. 

Seneca County, N. Y.— Officers for the present 
year, John Delafield, President; John D. Coe, 
Treasurer; William R. Schuyler, Secretary. John 
Kennedy, Delegate, to represent the Society at winter 
meetings of the State Society at Albany. Delegates 
have been chosen to attend the autumn fairs of the ad- 
joining counties of Ontario, Yates, Tompkins, Cavuga, 
and Wayne. 

Rhode Island State Society. — Officers for 1848 
— John Pitman, President ; John Jencks, Christo- 
pher Rhodes, Wilxins Updike, Vice Presidents; 
Christopher S. Rhodes, Secretary; Henry W. La- 
THROP, Treasurer. The next fair of the Society is to 
be held at Pawtuxet. 



Shingle Machine. — Those who are interested in 
the manufacture of shingles, are referred to the adver^ 
tisement of Mr. Peters, in this number. 
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MOM THI.T ]VOTI€£S— TO CORRESPOlfBElfTS, &c. 



CoMMiTNiCATioNS rcoeived, since onr last, from G. 
W. Brown, An old Subscriber, £. J. Ferris, J. H. 
Cleveland, Adrian Berpren, F. R., M. Quinby, T. D. 
Barrail, An old Housekeeper, E. Hammond, C. J., J. 
C. H. (with Reports on Manures and CultuYe of Indian 
Corn,) A Subscriber, W. H., S. A. Law, Wm. Bacon, 
J. S. Petiibone, J. F. Simonds, G. R. Nebinger, J. 
Hildreth, A. B. Price, Levi Barilett, J. B. Burnett. 

Our thanks are tendered to H. W. Washbon, ibra 
cocli and three hens of the Creole breed --To Win- 
ter & Co., Nurserymen, Flushinn*, for copies of their 

new Descriptive Catalogue. To Dr. J. H. Wil- 

IJLRD, for seeds of a very fine Cabbage. r-To — •, 

for Hon. Mr. Marshes Address before the Rutland 
counf (Vt.) Agricultural Society.— ^To — , 
for Mr. Buckingham's Report (in the Senate of Mas- 
sachasetts) on the establishment of an Agricultural In- 
stitute, accompanied by a bill for that object. To 

Major J. B. Dill, for Mr. Johnson's Address to the 
Cayuga Agricultural Society. To Rev. C. E. Good- 
rich, Utica, for paf$ers of the Melon and Melon Squash 

Seeds, described by him at page 159, of this paper. 

To W. H. Graham, publisher. New York, for Univer- 
sal History, Part II. To Hon. W. B. Calhoun, 

Secretary of the Commonwealth, for Transactions of 
the Agricultural Societies of Massachusetts fur the year 
1847. To Hon. Salma Hale, for his Address be- 
fore the Cheshire (N. H.) Agricultural Society, at its 

annual meeting in January last. To ■ — , for first 

Report Montreal Horticultural Society. To J. W. 

Bailet, for Proceedings of Clinton County N. Y. Ag. 
Society for 1847. To Lea & Blanchard, publish- 
ers, Philadelphia, for parts 16, 17 and 18 of DombySc 

Son. To F. Knight, publisher, for Washington's 

Agricultural Correspondence. 

Singular variety op Squash. — We have received 
from Mr. Edwin NcwBT,of New- York, a few seeds of 
a variety of squash which is new to us. The seeds are 
about the size of those of the common crooked- necked 
winter squash, but are of a dark-brown color. Mr. 
N. gives the following description of the squash-. ^* It 
is rather bel I- shaped ,• weight 20 lbs.', tfkin very hard, 
and nearly pure white; flesh, a fair thickness, and al- 
most black, as yon may suppose from the color of the 
seeds. What adds most to its excellence is, it is the 
driest squash when boiled I have ever met with — ^it be- 
ing similar to a mealy potato. From its extreme hard- 
ness I have no doubt that it is a good keeper. It was 
brought, by my express desire, from the Pacific ocean. 
I hope it will prove valuable in this country.'' 

Schools for Orphans.— We have received a com- 
munication from Mr. James Jenkins, of Paintersville, 
Ohio, in regard to the establishment of schools for or- 
phans. We have only room to state, in brief terms, 
his plan ; which is the organization of one such school 
in each county, to be under the general supervision ol 
the Agricultural Society of such county; •* the scholars 
to labor a sufficient length of time for their support, 
and to defray the expenses of tuition, and spend the 
remainder of their time in study ;^ and if any should 
enter.too young to support themselves, let them be 
clothed by the agricultural society, or a charitable as- 
sociation, or an appropriation by the legislature. The 
course of study should be a good English course, with 
a thorough theoretical and practical knowledge of ag- 
riculture and horticulture. The scholars to remain in 
the school till eighteen or twenty years of age." We 
have no doubt that schools for the ol^eot named, if 



properly established and properly conducted, would be 
highly useful, Cbpecially for affording a good homeland 
the means of education for the poor orphan children 
of our towns and cities. The ** Farm School'' of Bos* 
ton has rendered great service to this class of popula* 
tion ; and the citizens of Boston and vicinity have now 
taken steps for the establishment of an institution on a 
larger scale, to be located in a favorable part of the 
country. 

Pleasures and Benefits of Readino. — Mr. 
Adrian Bergen, of New-Utrecht, Long Island, ob* 
serves in regard to the pleasures and advantages of 
reading — '* It appears to me that to teach a man to 
make money, without giving him a knowledge of the 
proper manner of using it, is coming far short of the 
object for which our Maker has placed us here. Hence 
it is not the man who has the most worldly goods, but 
him that makes the best use of such goods, that most 
enjoys life. For myself, besides the pecuniary advan- 
tage of reading an agricultural paper, I derive a great 
pleasure in it. I find much satisfaction in looking over 
the hack volumes. of the Cultivator, (for I have them 
all,) and am not only interested with the agricultural 
part, but with those pieces which have an excellent 
moral tendency." 

Old Clover Seed. — Mr. E. Croasdale writes— 
'^ In the last volume of the Cultivator, page 132, it is 
said, * clover seed, kept over one summer, would be 
dpar at half price.' My own experience and that of 
many others in our section, goes to prove the above as- 
sertion an error, and which might be attended with 
great loss. I have frequently known clover seed that 
had been kept over one summer, prefened before new 
seed, provided it had been properly kept." 

Farmers' Clubs. — We are pleased to learn that 
a Farmers' Club has been formed in Seneca, Ontario 
county, N. Y. It was organized on the 15ih of Feb- 
ruary last. We are informed that it has so far ope- 
rated well, and that its members are steadily increas- 
ing. Mr. William M. Comb, of Geneva, is chairmaa 
of the corresponding committee. 

Hussey's Heaping Machine. — J. Delafield, Esq., 
in the report of his farm, states that he uses Hussey's 
reaper lor harvesting his grain. He cut 91 acres last 
year, and the cost is stated at 41 cents per acre, for 
reaping, binding, and shocking. 

Sheep in Virginia. — Flocks of sheep appear to be 
on the IncreaKC in Virginia. We are pleased to see 
that several gentlemen have made purchases of some of 
the best sheep at the north, of various breeds, and are 
paying much attention to the breeding of them. Mr. 
Saml. F. Christian, near Greenville, Augusta county, 
has a flock of Merinos, which is said *' will compare 
advantageously with any flock in the United States.*' 
Col. J. W. Ware, Clarke county, has a flock of Cots- 
wolds, which are represented as of excellent quality. 
In a communication to the Southern Planter, Col. W. 
states that he has lately sold some of his Cotswolds to 
Mr. Christian, who intends hereafter to keep both 
Cotswolds and Merinos — breeding each separate and 
pure. 

Devon Bull. — By reference to the advertisement of 
Mr. William L. Cowles, in this number, it will be 
seen that he has a young Devon bull for sale. We had 
the pleasure of seeing Mr. C's. stock at the Hartford 
Catile Show, last ftiU. He has some excellent Devons. 
The originals of his herd were obtained chiefly from 
R. L. Colt, Esq., of New Jersey, though some of 
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them, we believe, were bred by Mr. Patterson, of 
Baltunore. Mr. Cowlvs has now parchased the Be- 
^on bull Rover, formerly owned by L. F. Allek, Esq., 
of Black Rock. He is a fine animal, and has taken 
prizes at varioas shows. 

Durham Cattle.— We would refer those wishing 
to obtain this description of stock to the advertisement 
of Oeorge Vail, Esq., in this number. Mr. V. has 
left us a memorandum of the weights of two of his 
oalves, as follows: Bull calf of the cow Ifi/j^a, dropped 
August 4, 1847, weighed April 11, 1848, 572 pounds; 
bull calf of the cow Lady BarringtoUf dropped August 
29^ 1847, weighed April 11, 1848, 582 pounds. Nei- 
ther of these animals were in more than fair condition 
as to flesh. 

Culture of Sumac. — A correspondent wishes to 
know how soon after the seed of this article is sown, a 
•rop can be obtained, and the probable amount it would 
yield per acre. We should be pleased if some person 
will furnish the information. 

Cattle por the Dairy. — A writer in the Eng- 
lish JigricuUural Gaxefte^ describing the management 
of a dairy farm, says — ^' our meadows are poor and 
eold, and we require a hardy good milker; to procure 
which we have crossed Alderney cows with a well-bred 
Hereford bull, and have many pxcelient productions 
from these." Most of the cross-bred stock, he says, 
prove good milkers, and those which are not, pay well 
for fattening. 

Plowing by Steam. — We believe one reason why 
plowing by steam has not succeeded better, is in con- 
sequence of commencing on a ^Tong basis. The com- 
mon way of plowing by successive furrows has been 
adopted, requiring too much locomotion. The engine 
should be stationary or nearly so, and should work a 
strip of ground at least 2 rods wide, only moving from 
the work so fast as it accomplishes a strip of this 
width. This we believe is the proper principle to be- 
gin with; the particular mode of operating must be 
left to inventors. Its great superiority consists in this, 
that the force required to move the engine is diminished 
as much as the proposed width exceeds that of a com- 
mon furrow. 

Maple Suaar. — H. French, of Loudon Centre, N. 
H., states in the Boston C^livator that he makes from 
12 to 1500 lbs. of maple sugar annually, which sells 
from 10 to 12i cents per pound. The labor employed 
in making this amount of sugar, is that of himself, a 
hired man and a boy, '' with an occasional day's work'' 
in collecting sap when there is a '' large run." These 
men, however, it is said, take care of a large stock of 
cattle, and cut up a year's stock of wood during the 
" time of sapping." He taps the trees by boring into 
them to the depth of three or four inches with a three- 
quarters anger. Instead of using wooden spouts driven 
into the holes as commonly used, he takes pieces of 
sheet-iron, four to six inches long and two inches wide, 
bends them the narrowest way in the form of a half 
circle, sharpens the edges, and drives them into the 
bark of the tree under the auger hole. These form the 
spouts, and catch every drop of the sap. The 
wooden spouts obstructed the flow of sap, and being 
frequently cracked or split, permitted some of it to 
waste. 

9^8. A. Law, Esq*, in bis address, states that the 
county of Delaware contains 31,000 cows, from which 
there are made, yearly, 1,560 tons of butter — being 
800 tons more than the average quantity made by the 
counties of the State. v^ 

Coffee. — The French are noted for making good 
coflee. The mode of preparing it is to roast the berries 
(not burn them) over a slow Are, so that the aroma or 
essential oil is concentrated. By greater heat and more 
rapid scorching, as is too commonly practiced here, the 



qualities which impart flavor are mostly destroyed. 
The French only allow their coffee to boil up once, and 
then leave it to simmer in a close vessel till wanted. 
If it requires fining, {** aettling,** in common parlance,) 
a little pounded isinglass is said to be the best. It is 
best to roast the berries but a short time before using 
them, and when they are sufficiently cooked, they should 
be kept till used in air-tight vessels. 



Notices of nreur Publicatious. 



An Universal History of the most remarkable Events of all Na- 
tiuiis, froni tiie earliest period to the present time : forming a 
complete History of the witrld. W. H. Graham, New York. 
We are informed that *' the intentions of the author of 
this work haee been, not only to enlarge the mental 
faculties, and to elevate the ideas of his icaders^but to 
present the world in a new form, a Universal History, 
without prejudice and without partiality; being instruc- 
tive for readers in general, and at the same time wor- 
thy of the attention of Philosophers, of Statesmen, of 
Lawgivers, and of waniors." We have received the 
first two numbers of the work, and from the attention 
we have been able to give, should think it well calcu- 
lated to interest the reader. The style is easy and 
perspicuous, and the typographical execution of the 
work is neat and plain. 

^TrAKSACTIOXS of THS AGRICrLTVRAL SOCIBTIBS OV MaSSACHV- 

BETTS, FOR TUS VKAR 1847. 

This is a work of 277 pages, comprising a digest of 
the returns made to the State Department from the 
various agricultural societies in Massachusetts, and 
published under the supervision of Hon. W. B. Cal- 
houn, Secretary of State. This is the third volume 
which has been published on this plan — a plan which 
we highly approve, as it furnishes in a convenient form 
the most important results relating to agriculture 
which are from year to year brought out in various 
parts of the State. 

Tub Family Kitcmkn Garde:ver— Containing plain and accu- 
rate descriptions of aU the different species and varieties of Cv- 
LiKART Vegbtablks ; with their t)otanicaI, English, French and 
German names, alphabetically arranged, and the l>est mi>de of 
cultivating them in the garden or under glass ; wilh a descrip- 
tioh of Implements and Medicinal Herbs in general use : also 
descriptions and characters of the roost select Frails, their man- 
agement, propagation and culture : illustrated with tweuly-fiva 
engravings. By Roebrt Buish. 

1 he above is a manual of 216 pages, ]2mo. The 
author is a practical gardener, of thirty years expe- 
rience, and we think his directions for the culture of 
culinary vegetables, are generally better than^those we 
find in most treatises. 

Lbttbrs OH Agriculturb from his ERcellency Gborob Wash- 
IKOTON. President i>f the United States, to Arthur Voi;ico, Esq., 
F. R- 8., and Sir Jow* Sinclair, Bart., M. P. ; wilh Statisiical 
Tables and remarks, by Thomas Jefferson, Ricbaiu PBTsas, 
and other genilemeu, on the Economy and Ma' agement ot 
Farms in the United States : edited by Frarkltn Kmoht. 
The work before us contains not only the facsimUt 
letters of Gen. Washington to Sir John Sinclair, 
which have been given to the public in a previous vo- 
lume, but the entire agricultural correspondence of 
Gen. W., so far as it could be collected — making a 
beautiful quarto of 198 pages. It is a work which 
should be read by every man, and especially by every 
farmer, in the United States. It presents the charac- 
ter of Washington in an aspect new to many of our 
countrymen, and one which it is delightful to contem- 
plate. It has been too common, we think to view him 
exclusively or chiefly as a warrior; though it is evident 
that it was the agriculturalj rather than the martial 
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VALUABLE BOOKS 

Far talt al tKt OMc of '*« CuUivaton 

The HoaTiccLTiTBisT, Vol. I, by A. J. Downing-— 

linuiid ill Biugliii, •3.M-sii1ched, in Frtncb ilylt, lo fend by mail, 

Tb» CniTiTATOB, first aeries, 10 f«la. qnoiK^— 

slkhed, •3.00. Staond suieo, « vol*, ociam— bound 11. U par 

American SifErHEBD, by L. A. Morrell — price $1.!S. 
The AuEiiiCAN VETxaiNABiAN, by S. W. Cole — 

DoHEsvic AwiMAts, by R. L. Allen— price 78 ceaM. 
Trahsactions of the N, Y. State Ag. Society— 

AuBRtCAH AoRicuLTORm, bj H. L. Allen — price tt. 
ProT. JoHirsToM's Lectures on Agrioolmral Chem- 

LAHnscAPK Gardening, by A. J. Downing — prioa 
tt.SO. Culiage RoIidBuoee by ihe »nw aultasi— fS. 
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FARM IN MICHIGAN FOR SALE. 

I HAVE a good improved Airm of 145 acres, ihree miles Oomihe 
villsge or Ann Arbor, for »ale. Price SSSCO Also 37 acres 
impntved land one-half mile from said vi|1n|re — price •1*200. Also 
90 acres one and a half miles diktant, for S500. Emigrants will do 
well lo give me a call. WM. S. MAVNARD, 
Mayl. 1848— !h . Ann Arbor, Micbigiin. 

P. SEYMOUR'S BROAD. CAST SOWING MA- 

CHINE. 
fpBK undersigoed is roannfaciurtng ibis machine at East Bloom- 
'*' field, Oul«rio Couuty, N. T-, where he will promptly attend lo 
■II orders for machines, and all applipatiouf for the right to mann- 
factuns and vend the same. 

Thi4 machine is the best implement in our country for the pur- 
poses lor which it is intended. It sow« (orrtetly (and any desired 
quantity per acre) all kinds of grain, from peas to grass seed, iu- 
eludiug wheat, rye, oats, barley, buckwheat, hemp, clover and tim- 
othy seed; abo plaster, lime, salt, ashes, btnie-dust, &c. It is capa- 
ble of dusting every M)uare inch on ■ whole acre of Innd'wiih less 
than half a bushel of plaster; and 30 or 40 bushels of lime may be 
thus evenly applied to the same amount of land if desired. 
It has recently been very much improved, and is now a very du- 
table article, and recommends itselt to every intelligent observer. 

P. SEYMOUR, 

May 1, 1848— 2t*. East Bloomfield, Ontario Co. 

* . STEEL CULTIVATORS. 

THE subscriber having obtained, by deed from the original Pa- 
tentee, the exclusive right to make aud vend Rogera* Paient 
Improved ^$teel 8«lf-i»h»rpeuiug Cultivator teeth in the counties 
•arned below, ia now prepared at his residence in Vernon to furiiii»h 
to the farmers of Oneida, Madison, Oswego, Jeffersun, Lewis, 
Chenango, M. Lawrence, Herkimer, Oispgu, Broume. Delaware, 
Bchotiane, Mentgomery, Pulton, Hamiltun, Saratoga, i^cbenecia- 
dy, Albany, Columbia, Dutchess, Greene, Rensselaer, Washing- 
ton, Warren, Franklin, Clinton and liMex, by wJtolesale aud letail, 
ready made Cullivaiors or Teeth. 

Agents— H. L. Eu.ery, Albany; Henry Warren, Troy; Isaac 
Tice, Pougitkeepsie; E. Giflord, Hudson; John Benedict, Saratoga; 
i. P. Clute k, Co.. Schenectady; R C. Wilton &. Co., St. Joliiis- 
viUe; P. & E. Reed, Little Falla; Pierson Sc Giles. Cherry Valley; 
Sanger A; Benedtci, Utica; J. L Merriam, Oswego j K. Norris, 
6ackett« Harbor: Calvin Arbour, Watertuwn. 

Vernon, Oneida co., April 8, 1848— It. ELIJAH WILSON. 

YOUNG DREAD. 

THIS celebrated horse will stand the ensuing season at the stable 
of the sul>scnber in May&eld, Fulltni county, J miles uorih ot 
Muyfield Comers. DRKAD is a beauiiiul bay, 17 hands^high, aud 
CueJy proportioned. He was at the Stale 1-air at Saratoga, and 
look the 2d premium there in the first claits of horses Weight, 
When 4 years old, I4(i0 lbs. Nvw Jive yart old. 

Gentlemen send.ng mares from a distance luuy rest assured that 
they -Will have such atiendauce aiul keeping as the owners desire, 
and upon the most reusoiiabie terms. 'i'l:e horse and all maren 
s^ut Will be under the charge of ihe sub^riber Terms $1U i( with 
foal, it' not SI. Season, &c. by agreement. All mares put at tlie ruik 
uf the owners of said mares, also escaiies. 

SIMEON. CHRISTIE, 
April 15, 1848— It. Mayfield, Fulton co., N. Y. 

PITT'S DOUBLE PINION HORSE POWER, SEPA- 

RATOR, AND CORN AND COB MILL. 

T hereby give notice that I am now making a large number of the 
*- above machines, which 1 offer to those who Wisn to purchase as 
superior to any machine of the kind now in use. 

For Ihe inlormaiion of those «vho are unacquainted witli my 
Separator, i will i«y it tltreshes and cleans iioin ihree to five hnu- 
dred bushels of wiieat per dsy, and from six hundred to one tUou- 
■and bttstiels of outs, aud other gram in pro{K>riioiL 

The machine ha^ proved itself superior to all others for the pur- 
pose designed. 

It has been exhibited in various parts of the United Stales at 
State Agricultural Fairs, also in Cuiada. and has always taken the 
JPir5i Premium 

My Double Pinion Horse Power has been in operation in West- 
ern New- York and Ohio for Kveral jears pa«t, ai.d is now admit- 
ted wherever it is known, for ease, convenience, strength, dura- 
bility and cheapness of repair, to surpass any other Horse Power. 

The Ptiwer is so constructed as to entirely obviate the danger 
and inconvenience of the large spur wheel, so objectionable in 
other Powers. It may be used to as good advajitage with two 
korses as any two horse power, aud is sufficiently strong and dura- 
ble for eight hor«es. 

Price of Separator one hnrdred ai)d fir^y dollars. 

do Uorse Power and Separator complete, two hundred and 
SAy dollars. 

Five percent, deducted for eosA. 

The Corn and Cob Mill I have enlarged to about double iu origi- 
ual capacity, the teeth have been rendered more durable, which, 
together wjth other improvements has greati) incret-setl its value 
It Is furnished with a hopper to feed loose grain, aud a tube to feed 
eoni in the ear. 

The Mill gives general satisfaction, is durable, easily kept in or- 
der, and for the use intended is acknowledged superior to any 
other mill. 

Friee Fifty DoOart. JOHN A PITPS, 

May 1, 1848. Rochester} Monroe Co., N. Y. 



TO MANUFACTURERS Of SHINGLES ! 
ATTENTION ! ! 

THE subscriber in oflieriiig his machines to the public, claims 
them to be su[)erior to any other ariicie of the knid in use. It 
was patented by Jonathan Bennrl in August, ]846i,but has been 
presented to the public only about six months. It obtained tho 
highest premium at the Fair of the American Institute, and the uni- 
ver«ial demand for it since its presentation to the public, claims its 
rank far above other improvements in this article. It forms two 
shingle at each de6ceiidiii|f motion of the gate, and each from but t9 
(r/>, and the operation of jointing is performed by the knives, by 
turning the blocks previous to cutting. A more full dcM^riptioa 
may be found in the January number of the Cultivator, page 27, 
and the sale of his article the subscriber will warrant the beforo 
mentioned particulars. Orders for single machine.** will be prompt* ' 
ly executed and forwarded by the subscriber at Kent, Conn., via 
Honsaionie Railroad, and for any part of the United States. 
Terms for machines and right of use from $75 to SI 00. For county 
or State rights apply to £BER S. PETERS. 
_ Kent, Conn., Ma y 1— It*. 

FARMS FOR SALE IN THE COUNTY OP 

MONROE, N. Y. 

ONE of the handsomest aud best farms in the town of OreeeOf 
within a mile and a half of Lake Ontario and the mouth or 
(he Qenesee river; and distant only seven miles from the city of 
Rochester and the Erie canal. The farm consisu of 109 acres, 
well watered by an excellent and never-failing stream, and havings 
about 20 acres of wood — commodious stone nous«f with pump at 
the kitchen door — frame bam, sheds. &,c., and five acres of grahed 
fruit— and might be divided into two fnrms of 150 awl 42 acre% 
oqnalljr well watered and supplied with fruit. The land m Greece 
is not surpassed iu fertility by any in the State, nor iu cuuvenienco 
to markets. 

I will aUo sell the farm on which I live containing 52 acres; vith 
five acres of choiCe fruit of every variety; good well, and a small 
but never failing stream; the build. ngs are o( wood, more exten- 
sive and commodious than usual for a small farm: for 1 had filled 
this for my permanent residence. The snualioii is naturally beau- 
til'ul. well sheliered by shade and fruit trees, and overlooking Lake 
Ontario and Genesee river. These lauds are fitted for wheat or 
stock raising, or both combined ; and a contemplated Plank Road 
from the mouth of the river to RtKhe»ter, and the increase of busi- 
ness consequent on the steamboats and other vessels slopping herOi 
by which a market for all minor articles, and es|H»cially for frttit| 
will be established, renders these farms very desirable. 

Price reasonable, and one-third of the amoui.t may remain oa- 
mortgage for some years. A considerable breadth of wheat might 
be put in this year. 

Apply persimally or by letter to JOHN MOXON, 

May 1. 1848. Charlotte, Monroe County. N. Y. 

TWO FARMS FOR SALE, 
UANDSOMELY situated one mile north of Northville in tho 
*■*■ southern part of Cayuga county, each containing seveniy-fivo 
acres of excellent land, in fine condition, with gmidlarm building^ 
orchards, ftc These farms are divided by tite stage road .etween 
Auburn and Ithaca, equi -distant from each. Tliey will be sold sep- 
arately or together. 

Apply lo DaVID THOMAS, near Aurora, Cayoga county, ort» 
ISAAC JACOBS, on thi* premises. 3 roo. 7, 184a 

PROUTY & BARRETT, 
Manufacturtru and Wholesale and Retail Dealere i» 

jSgrieultural and Horticultural Implemente, Garden^ 

Grate, Field, and Flower Seeds, 194^ MarkeUSt.^ 

Philadelphia, 

FPKR for sale an extensive assortment of FARM and OAR. 
UE.N I.MPLEMEMT;5 and SEEDS, consisting iu pari of th« 
following, viz : — 

Prtiuty h Mears' Patent Centre-draught Self-sliarpening, Right 
and Lett Hand. Subsoil and Side Hill, Wheel and Swing PLOWS, * 
with Points and Shares so strong a d thoroughly purified and har- 
dened, that lOU acres of land have been plowed with a sragis ssl. 

These Plows are constructed of the best materials, and of Uia 
highest finish, and for ease of draught aitd management, the facilitf 
with which their poin.s and shares are turned and sltarpened, tho 
eradication of weeds and the thorough cultivation of the soil, thef 
stand unrivalled in the mni\et. They are warranted to work in 
any loil, and to give perfect satisfaction after fair trial, or they maf 
he returned, ano the money refunded. 

To thcMC Plows were awarded TwERTT-TuitKu PasMttms al 
Trial .Matches^ dur>ng the paot year, proving incontestabiy tliejy 
great auperioniy over their numerous competitors. 

Improved t^uitivators, with steel teeth; Harrow*, RevolWn^ 
Horse Rukes, Agricultural Punioces and Cauldron», Corn Mills, 
Sui;ar Mills, Seed Planters, Corn Planters, Cheese Presses, Ox 
Yokes. Hovey's Spiral Hay, Straw, and Corn-stalk Cutter; Cora 
Shellers, Grant's Paient Fan Mills, and other approved pi items. 

Sptiin''M Improved Barrel Chur$i — Ci>!isinicte«l in such h manosr 
that the whole reel or diisliers can be removed (uiioie) from tha 
iiiiiide ; the Chum is then clear of all im(iedimciits in ihe way of 
removing the Butter, and of a perfect cleaning. 

Cast iSteel Hoes. Shovels, .Spades, Hay and Manure Pork% 
Sc]-thes, Snaths, Briar Scythes and Iloolcs. 

AGRICULTURAI^ HORTft;ULTURAL AND Ff,OWEa 
SKKDi^. in great variety, raised express y for this estnlili»h meat bf 
careful iiiid experienced seed growers, ai.d warranted. 
I IC?* Orders solicited. Philadelphia, April I, 1848-2i.* 
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IMPORTANT TO FARMERS, GARDENERS, 

AND FLORISTS. 
A New Manure, Warranted Superior to any Other. 

MR. BOMMBR hat on haiid one hundred cmIca-^SOO lbs. each— 
of the celebrated " French Uuano," an inodorous chemically 
prepared lertiliziug Powder, adapted to every soil and all planU, 
and acknowledged in £urope as the be»t and most profitable ma- 
nure ever known. Price oi' a caak, V5. 

Familie* having small gardeiw or flowers, ran be supplied with 
«mall bags containing 15 lbs. at 25 cents, or 30 lbs. at SO cenu, at 
bia office Vi Greeuwich-st., New- York city. 
. April 1— tf. 

HORSE POWER, THRESHER, AND CORN 

SHELLER DEPOT. 
RDKRS for the ^' Warren'a and Trimble's best two and foor 
Horse Powers and Threshers," Hand Threshers, Waterman's 
Corn bhellers, and other Agricultural Machinery, at wholesale and 
retail, will continue to be promptly attemled to, as hrreiofore, by 
tlie subscribers at No. 5 Burluig mip, and VM PearUtt., New. York 
city. Sov. 1, la47.— eu JAMES PLANT ft Co. 

POUDRETTE. 

THB LODI MANUFACTURING CO offer for aale their New 
and Improved POUDKK'iTE, at the following reduced prices: 
One barrel, #2; three l>arrels, S5; and seven barrels and upwards 
at 91 .5U per bvlrel. It can also be obiaiiied at their factory, on the 
Hackcusuck river, in bulk, at 25 cents per bushel, put on board of 
▼esseU or wagons. This is the most economical and effective ma- 
nure lor corn known. On good land, two barrels (f 3 worth) \« ill 
suffice per acre, and bring a good crop ; the labor being leas than 
one half of an application of dung to the hill. Office of the Com- 
pany, 51 Liberty-street; and of A. B. Allen &, Co , agents, No lb7 
Water street, xNew- York. A\'rilteu communicauona (post-paid) will 
be faitlifully attended to. 
March 1— 3i». 



ROCK SALT. 
rpHlS Salt is hard as alum, nnd is tiie best known for stock, and 
A. IB the cheapest and mo4t economical— as it may be laid upon 
the ground, or in racks and mangers, where the cnttle iick it as 
they may desire, without keunig *u. exf*eM or suffering injury from 
is use. Fur sale in any quantity at the Albany a^. \Vaicb«>use, 
Nos. 10 JL 12, Green-*t. 

GOOD NEWS FOR THE BLIND ! 

DR. KNAPP, Occalist, at 4U3 Broadway, Albany, N Y., attends 
exclusively to cases of Bluidness, from tf to 5 o'clock. His 
method of restoring sight is of recent discovery, and tlie results 
have proved that where a person can distinguish day from night, a 
reasonable hope of recovery may be emerlained. The treatment 
is without an uper.itiou. 

On applicatiutt, either verbal or by letter, persons will be desig- 
nated Uetfidenisof Albany) who irum being unable to discern any 
object, some for more than thirty years, (taken blind durmg lutan- 
cy,) can now, alter treatment, see to walk alone, and see articles 
a ssmall as a silver pencil. 

Those interested will consult the highest good of the Blind by giv- 
ing such attention to the ab«ive as lU nature merits. 

P. 8 Muid Cataracts removes withuutau operati m. 

A pril 1— 4t. ^ 

ENGRAVING OS WOOD. 

THE subscriber is prepared to furnish Engravings on Wood, of 
all descriptions, at Uie shortest notice, and upon the most rea- 
sonable terms. Also, 

DESIGNS AND DRAWINGS 
of machinery for tlie Patkmt Officx, furnished with the neces- 
sary speciticutions. 

Inveniorii of agriculiural implements, as well as others who pur- 
pose applying for Letters Pntent, or wi»h to have an engraved re- 
presentation of a machine \%itl hnd it to their advantage to call, as 
the experience of the subscriber enables hiin to furnish the above in 
a short time, and at a less cost 'Jian is generally charged el^te where. 

N. B. Letters prepaid, contaiuing a suitable skeicn and descrip- 
tion. aiUended lo. In such cases, a reasonable lee is required. 

K00.V No. 1, 8uu Buddings. A. R. H AIGHT. 

March 1— 5t*. 107 Fultonst , New- York. 

A STOCK AND GRAIN FARM FOR SALE, 

SI I U ATED in Darlington lownsliip, Beaver county. Pa., seven- 
teen miles from the mouth of Beaver river, on the road from 
Beaver to iSalem, and Bi>ardman, Oiiio, containing near 6U0 acres ; 
is ill two lots, near each oti.er; is well watered, with eight never 
failing spryigs. Tne loiprovemeuts are two brick and one square 
lof houses. The mansion is in cottage style ; is forty-two feet in 
in front ; has sixteen apartments, including kitchens and cetlnrs A 
frame bank barn, with steue basement, 03 by 38 feet ; the corner 
posts twenty-two feet six inches high With ample granaries and 
stabling, aiid root cellar. Also hay and sheep houses, and sheds 
sufficient to shelter iMN) sheep. A well selecteid orchard of apples, 
peaches, cherries and plums. All under fence except about thirty 
acres. It is well adapted to either grain, wikiI or dairy purposes. 
The title is indisputable. It is now well slocked with fine sheep, 
tint will be for sale: for the character nf the Hock I reier 10 Mr. 
Samuel Lawrence of Lowell, Mass , or Messrs Perkins and Brown 
of Springfield, Mass For terms oppiy on the premises. 
February 7tb, i84d.-3i.* JOHN SMART. 



ALBANY AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

fpiIE subscriber hereby gives notice, that he has diiqioeed of hi* 
*■ interest in this establishment to Mr. Hobacb L. Ex kkt, who 
will hereai'ter continue the business in his own name, at the old 
stand, Nos tOft 12 Green st., Albany. All demands against thd 
establishment will be paid by him; and all persons hidebted to it, 
are requested to settle their accounts with him without delay. 

Mr. Kroery has had the entire management of the Albany Agri- 
cultural Warehouse since it has been in my hands, and from an 
acquaintance thus formed with him, and from his k>ug experience 
in the business, having been enraged in it some ten years, five of 
which was spent in the establi.«h'mcut of Messrs. Ruggles, Nonrsa 
& Mason, at Boston and Worcester, Mass , (the largest in Ameri- 
ca,) I feel an entire confidence in commending him to the pnblicas 
one in whose integrity and judgment the patrons of the establish- 
ment may safely rely 

ABtan^y Ftb. 1, 1948. LUTHER TUCKER. 

N. B. The publication of the Cultivator and Horticuiturist will 
be continued at the same eland as heretofore. 

TIRE subscriber tenders his thanks to the public for the libeml en- 
'* courage ment and patronage shown towards the establishment 
since under his management, and hopes with the increasing interest 
manifested by the agricultural community for improvement and 
good tools, and con'»tani and persevering attention oa his part to the 
interests of the esiabliUimeni and its patrons, to merit a continuance 
of the same He intends at all times to keep the best of imple- 
ments, from the best manufacturers of this or other cnunlries; also 
a full and complete assortment of Grain, Field, Grass, Garden and 
Fif >wer Seeds; and al 1 business wili be transacted as heretofore 
upon the One Price Syetem. 

For prices, descriptions, &c., see Catalogue of AgrttHiltural 
Warehouse, gratis, at 8toje, or by mail, to post-paid applicants; 

HORACE L. EMEKY, 
Albany Ag. Warehouse, Nos. 10 ft 12 Green-st., Albany, N. Y. 

NEW WORK ON THE ROSE. 

Tkt Rouf iU History, Poetry , CvHture^ and CUusiJUatiom. 

By S, B. Parsons, New- York: Wiley 9^ Putnam, pp. 

2S0, royal octavo, with Colored Engravings. 

A HANDSOME octavo volume, fully redeeming the promise of 
its title-page, which the reader will have noted takes in a wide 
field of practical and classical information. With the (vactical part 
of his subject, the culture and classification of the Rose, and with 
its history to some extent, we expected u* ind the author some- 
what familiar, seeing that he is a welt know- :itid successful culti- 
vator. But even in these re»|)ects, he has !>.iown an amount of 
knowledge which we scarcely supposed any individual could hare 
brought to their elucidation; while in the literature of the rose, so 
to speak, he has brought tocrether such numerous tributes to its 
beauty, fragrance and emblematical character, as prove no mean 
acquaintance with the best poets. Indeed, his volume is at once 
agreeable, instructive, and curious, a very pleasant comounion to 
the mere reader, wiiile to the amateur and the profe^ed cultiva- 
tor of this most beautiful of Flora's gifts, ii 'will be invaluable.— 
N. Y. Comtnercial Adrertieer 

AltogeiiiLT this may be considered the mn«t agreeable and com- 
plete work on the rose in the English language. The author has 
not only cultecied ;ind arranged all of most interest and value that 
has hitherto been written on this subject, but he has interwoven 
through the volume a good deal of interesting information, drawn 
from his own ex|ierir-iice and ol>i*ervaiion, wiiich ha-t nui before 
been given to tne public. The volume is not simply a practical 
treatise for the rose cultivator, but a pleasant contribution to the 
library of the scholar, or the boi>k-ialile of the lady's bouloir. 

The volume contains colored plates of two of the new Roses 
which have elicited moAt udniiraiion within the last three years- 
La Reine and ChromauUa.— Horticulturist. 

We regret that this beautiful and really valuable volume did not 
arrive wnile we had room for a notice worthy of its claims to pnb- 
lic favor. All that romance, poetry, and fcc.ence have endowed 
the Rose with — all that philosophers have found, and lovers fan- 
cied, and ladies felt, about this garner of kweet associatioik-(, is 
here set forth, and worthily; while on two shining pages the 
beauty herself appears, r'airly mirrored in her must magnificent as- 
pect, and seemhig only to ank the plucking. We love the book.— 
fJnion Magazine^ by Mrs. Kirtlamd. April 1 — 2t. 

— - - ■ ^ _ _ ^ 

NORMAN. 
nPHFS celebrated horse will stand the ensuing season at the stable 
^ of Jnmes Rice, in Germondville. three miles north of the vil- 
lage of Lansinghurgh Norman is a beautiful dapple grey, 15} 
hands high, strongly mnde, and finely proportioned. He combines 
fi'st rate trotting qualities, and great powers of endurance, with un- 
surpassed gentleness and docility. His colts nre justly celebrat^ 
for speed, bottom and good temper— are eagerly sought after in the 
market, and command prices ranging from SI SO to $5(10 The 
very high reputation of Normalise stock as *^ road horses,*' and the 
extraordinary prices they command, renders him by far the most 
profitable horse to breed from of any in the country. Gentlemen 
sending mares from a disuiiice, may rest n.«sured that they wilt 
have such attendance and keeping as the owners desire, and upon 
the most reniwnable terms The norse will be under the charge of 
his former owner. 7'ermsSlO llie season Iiwuranoe to be agreed 
upon. Coininunications adilresscd, I. T. GRANT, P. M., Junc- 
tion. Rensselaer county, will receive prompt attention. 
April 1— 4uj 
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180 & 101 AVaier-streer, New- York 



ASHES FOR SALE. 

THE subscriber has on hand at his Soap and Candle Manafac 
tory in Caboiville, situated a few rods from the Railroad and 
a short distance from the Connecticut river, S:'x or Eight thousand 
huhelM of Lbachsd Ashks, mostly from hard M'ood, which are 
constantly accumulating, and which will be delivered on board a 
boat, or the cars, on reasonable terms— affording an excellent op. 
portunity for Long Island farroersj or others having access to rail- 
road or water communication, to improve their lands. For further 
particulars address G. M. BlGELOW 

May 1, 1848—61. Cabotville, Mass. 



BURRALL'S SHELL WHEEL PLOW. 

THESE Plows run thirty jier etnt Hghler thM the common nlow 
and work well on aU soUs, in aU conditions. ^ * 

An impreasion has gone abroad that they answer only «<on 
smooth lands where there are no stones, or other obstructions " 
Such is not the fact— they make good work on ail lands, rough or 
snuotky and are more fully appreciated among roots or stones 
and on stiff clay, and hard gravelly soils. Two thousand of them' 
hare been in use during the last three years among cor best far 
ners, and give entire satisfaction 

For sale tehoiesaU and retaU {warranted) an assortment of the 
above (from No. 3 to 12) capable of turning a furrow of from 10 
to 20 inches wide, and from 6 to 14 inches deep. A liberal dis- 
oount to dealers. B. J. BURR ALL. 

Geneva, April, 1848-«t ^ "** 



FIELD APH) GARDEN SEEDS. 

T>OLE and Dwarf Beans. Best and Mangel Wurtzel, Cabbage, 
^ Carrot, Cucumber, Melon, Onion, Peas, Pumpkins, Radish, 
Ruta Baga, Squash, Tomato, Turuep, and a great variety of other 
Seeds of the best kiiidi for sale at the New- York Agricultural 
Warehouse and Seed Store, 189 and 191 Water-slreet, New- York. 
Mayl, 1848— It. A. B- ALLEN fc CO. 

DEVON BULL FOR 3ALE. 
'pHE subscriber offers for sale a full blood Devon Bull, one year 
^ old in March last. He is a fine animal, got by a bull breo by 
G. Patterson, of Maryland, and out of a superior Devon cow. Tha 
price will be 975 if applied/or soon. Address, post-paid, 

W. L. COWLES, 
May 1— It. Farmingtoui Conn. 

IMPROVED STOCK FOR SALE. 

THE subscriber will take orders and execute them in the best 
possible manner, for — 
Durham, Hereford, Devon and Ayrshire cattle. Price from $50 
to 9300 each, according to age and quality. 

Saxon, Merino, Southdown, Leicester, and Cotswold sheep. 
Price from SIO to S30 each. 

China, Sussex, Berkshire, and Lincoln pigs. Price per pair at 
three months old fbr the three first^ mentioned breeds, caged and 
delivered on board ship, $20. Price of the Lincolns, $30 per pair. 
These last are of a recent importation—HSolor white, and grow very 
large. 
Ail orders must be accompanied with the cash. 

SAMUEL ALLEN, 
mjnlysept 189 Water-street, New- York. 

SHORT-HORN DURHAMS FOR SALE. 

THE subscriber has a few young tliorough bred Durhams on his 
farm two and a half miles from Troy, which be offers for sale, 
vis : 1 two year old bull— 1 yearling bull— 2 do. about eight months 
old — 6 yearling heifers— 2 two year old do.— and a few spring 
calves, bulls and heifers. These young animals were all got by 
my imported bull Duke of Wellington and my premium bull Mete* 
or. Meteor was got by bull Duke of Wellington, out of my impor- 
ted Duchess heifer. / t-' 

The dams of s6mc of these young animals, were imported ; hot 
from other herds than il.at of Mr. Bates ; and others arc from Dur- 
ham cows, bred in this country, and are good milkers. The sires 
being from the celebrated herd of Thomas Bates, Eaqr., (England.) 
renders them valuable for a cross on other Durham stock, as welt 
as to farmers who wish to improve tlieir herds. The estimation put 
upon this strain of blood by those who know its value, i» ay be es- 
timated by stating that the only bull calves which I have had te 
dispose of from the Bates cows and bulls, (three In number, hara 
sold at ^300 each. The young animals above enumerated will be 
sold at prices ranging from $100 to $150. GEO. VAIL. 

Troy, May 1*1, 1848— 4t^ 

AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS FOR SALE. 

QEED SowEBS of different kinds, operated by hand, and arranged 

*^ for sowing all sorts of Garden and Field Seeds in drills. They 

sow with equal accuracy, and with much greater rapidity than by 

hand. Price $4.50 to $15. ' 

Bachklder*s Corn Plakt«h, operated by a single horse. This 

machine can be regulated to drop the corn in hills from one foot to 

four feet apart Price $16. 

Onb Horsb Cultivators of various kinds. Price $5 to $a 

Hawd CuLTtVATORs for garden work. They may also be used 

tor field work. This is quite a labor saving little machine. Price 

Cast fftON Rollers in sections one fbol long, 18 inches in diam- 
eter, and weighing 86 lbs. per section; sections of the same length 
two feet in diameter, and weighing ItJO 11m. per section. These 
can be strung on an iron shaft two inches in diameter upon which 
ihey turn. They are fitted up for hand or horse power; and may 4 
be from one to eight feet long or more. The superiority of a roller 
made of several sections is very great. Pnce 4 to 5 cents per lb. ; 
fittings extra. 

Sql'arb Axn Triakgitlar Harrows of various improved kinds. 
Price $5 to $15. 

Plows and other Agricultural Implements, a large and 
complete ai«sortmeht. 

A Catalogue of the above of 100 pages, with numerous illna. 
trations. This will be sent gratis to all who apply for it, post-paid. 

New- York Agricultural Warthousi and Seed Store, 180 and 101, 
Waur-Strest. a. B. ALLEN & CO. 

May 1. 1848— It. 

BLACK HAWK. 
'pHE celebrated horse Black H*m'k will stand for mares the en- 
* suing season at my stable in Brid port, Vermont. Owners of 
mares at a distance can depend upon their receiving the best of at- 
tention if sent to this horse— pasturing and attention 10 mares, 25 
cents per week. DAVID E. HILL. Agent. 

May 1 — It 
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THE FABin OF CLARK RICE, ESQ. 



Hcssaa. EciiToas— I waa mnch jrntifled, la a re- 
cent visit to tbe turm of Clauk Rice, Esq., in Dum- 
ineTston, Vt., to find so irinmphant »n illnstration of 
(h« profilable results of enterprise nnd good judgment, 
In seizing hold of ibe nataral advantnges of the farm, 
and apprapriaiing them lo ose. These adranta^es 
consist in an abundant aupplj of swamp muok o( fine 
qiialitj, and the power to obtain and hold a large qunn- 
titj of nr/act teattr for the purpose of irrigaiion. 
Mr. Rice's farm is tnainlj a grass farm, hs; being the 
most proStable crop for his localiun and soil, and hie 
operations are therefore cnncluetod with a view to the 
raising of a large burden of gross, of good qiialitj'. 

He has recently eroctcd new barns wbich are re- 
markably oonvenienl and well arranged; tbe mnin barn 
is ISO fent in length, eastand west, by 30 feet in width, 
vitli ample shed lofia, and a hersa barn and carriage 
houaa annexed. The ground upon which tbe barn is 
built is descending to the east, and under a portion ufit is 
spacious barn cellar for the manufaetnre of Ci,mpost, 
100 foet long by 30 wide, open 24 feet on the soatbeaat 
end ; iba lower aide, or east end of the barn-yaril, be 
ing on a level with ibe cellar bottom, afibnis a conve- 
nient passage into and out of it from the yard. 

The liberal Qse of meek enables Mr. Rice to sell off 
large qukntiiies of bay without detriment lo the farm. 
He usually winters from 30 to 4U bead of cattle, how- 
ever, about half of which are stall fed, and tbe mauure 
from these, oompo'ted with mucli, together with other 
means of making compost here a fler diiscribed, affords 
bim all [he-manure aeeefsnry for the improvement of 
his land, oiaking and applying about 500 loads annu- 
.11;. 

Mnnagemcnt of Mncb. 

His bed of muck covers a number of acres from 6 
lo 8 feet in depth, and is a legetsble deposit sf the 
flnesl quality. The original growth of limber on the 
adjoining land, was hard wood ma.inly, and whatever 
wash there may ever have been of an extensive area of 
higher land around the swamp, woald natnrally flow 
into it. Excellent arrannements have been made for 
the tborou!;h drainage of the swamp, which will bo 
more particularly described in speaking of his system 
of irrigation. Themainbody ofthemaok, except from 
March to Ibe middle of June, when the gates are shut and 
tbe swamp filled with water for irrigation, lies high and 
dry from moisture to the depth of G or 6 feet, and can 
be got out at any time of the year, when most convenient 
to do the work. Two or three times in the course of 
of tbe winter, aqnanlily sulficient fore layer of a lool in 
deptli over the whole cellar, is taken directly from Ihe 
■wamp on sleds, and thrown in, it being bot ashort dis- 
tance ftom tk£ barn, aod tbe ground a little ' '- 



In the fall, a coat of muck ti foot in depth, is depo- 
'sited over the cellar bottom, and when a snfBcioQt 
quantity of manure has accumulated under the scnttlJN 

in the stable Boors to cover the muck 8 or 10 Inohea 
thick, the same is spread, and another coat o'' tnuek 
pot over tbe manurei repeating tbese operations fraiB 
time to time, through the winter and spring, nntil tiw 
cattle are turned to grass. An immense quantity Vf 
compost is thns formed, and, judging from the smell 
and appearance, of the finest quality. A part of Iha 
muck is dumped through a sentile in tbe barn floor in- 
to the cellar, and a part is thrown in through windows 
in the underpinning, and what cannot be conveniently 
spread from the^e heaps with the shovel, is taken up 
on wheel barrows, running on a plank, and dietributed 
in due proportion; the design being to incorporate two 
parts of muck to one of manure. A larger proportioa 
of mnck is kept onder the stable floors, where the 
urine flows, than elsewhere, and this saturated muck i( 
spread into the middle of the cellar from time to time, 
in order to equalize the whole mass. 

Tbe compost lays in Ibis slate until after the fpriag 
work is done, when st odd Jobs, such as rahiy days and 
other days of leisore. it is forked over from end -to end. 
After haying, it is carted out on to (he land wh«-e 
wanted for Ihe next spring's use. None of it is tkpplied 
to Ihe soil uniil a yenr> old — Mr. Rice being of opia- 
ioti that composts, where large proportions of muek 
are used, require to be fully ripened by age and f«r- 
menlalion. In order to derive tbe greatest benefit tron 
their application to the soil. 

Mr. Rice has been in the habit of applying 50 1o«4l 
to Ihe acre ; 20 loiuls spread on the turf and plowed la, 
and 39 loads spread on the farrows and harrowed IR. 
He has Dome to the ounclusion, however, fiom reoaiC 
trials with a view lo asoertain the properdepth to buij 
oompost, that he shall in future introduce the plow two 
or three inches deeper in breaking up bis sward latt^i 
which his present facilities for makimg compost will 
warrant, and spread ihe whole diessing on top of 
the furrow, incorporating it thoroughly with the Mil 
above the sod. 

The building appropriated to the horse barn and Oar- 
riage bouse has a cellar under tbe whole of it, and tb* 
inanure of (wo or three horses goes into tbe part undv 
the stables, into whioh muck is also thrown, from tim* 
to time, and 6 or 8 working hogs are faithful to their 
business of mingling aud pulverizing tlie materials witk 
which they are supplied. Bedding is freely used oa- 
der the horses to augment the mass. Under the car- 
riage house is the feeding apartment, also a kettle aol 
arch for cooking their feed, and storage for the matih 
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Th^re U felill another cellar ftdjdinitig this, which re- 
ceives all the wash of the hduse and the night soil| and 
which is liberally topplicid with muok to absorb it as 
tiecasibn requires. The obj«ctidn td Sudh places g<^ne- 
rally is that they are difiScalt of access, bat in this case 
it is entirely obviated, the cellar being sufficiently ca- 
pacious to back a cart intu it. 

The barn-yard is constructed differently from any I 
have before seen. The main yard, where the fatting 
oattle run, is slightly descending to the east to another 
yard, which is well supplied with muck, and is calcula- 
ted to receive the wash or superabundant moisture of 
the former. This arrangement gives him a yard free 
from mire and water, which at certain times is deemed 
essential to the comfort of the fat cattle, and to his 
own comfort and convenience in carting to and from 
the barn such large quantities of hay, &o. During the 
day the coarser forage of the farm is mainly fed out in 
the lower yard to the cows and young cattle, which run 
there, and the refuse of it is incorporated with muck 
by the treading of the oattle. Occasionally in the 
•onrse of the winter, a moderate coat of muck is 
■pread over it, this being deemed better policy than to 
put the whole quantity of muck that the yard will bear 
uto it at once, in the fall. After planting in the 
spring, the contents of this yard are carted out into a 
hieap for fermentation ; it is immediately supplied with 
muck again, and the cows are yarded on it over night 
through the summer, excepting when too wet and miry 
from heavy rains, when they are for a few days turned 
into the upper or dry yard. In the fall, the contents 
are again carted out, and a fresh covering of muok put 
in for winter. The litter, &c., of the upper yard is 
also carted out in the spring and composted with muok, 
in all oases designing to use two parts of muck to one 
«f manure. 

Irrigation. 

Mr. Rice's system of irrigation is in the highest 
state of perfection. At the breaking up of winter 
^nite a brook is formed from the rains and melting of 
the snow. It may be termed surface water from the 
adjoining high lands, and probably its marked eficcts 
in increasing the quantity and quality of grass, may be 
attributable in a great measure, to the fact that it is 
thus formed, and not a living stream fed by springs. 

A large embankment of earth has been thvown up 
•n the lower side of the swamp, the other sides being 
•arrounded by higher lands, and thus a large reser- 
Toir is made into which this temporary stream is con- 
4aoted, and with which it is filled in March, and after, 
to the depth of several feet. Gates are constructed in 
the embankment to draw ofi* this accumulation of wa- 
ter as wanted for irrigation, and they are also calcula- 
ted for the thorough drainage of the swamp. The wa- 
ter is conducted in ditches at different heights, over 50 
acres of grass land, which lies more or less descending 
from the swamp. The ditches run aoross the land at 
right angles with its descent, and the water is taken 
•ot of them by small outlets, made at suitable distan- 
•68 in the lower sides, so as to flow gently over the 
whole land. 

The water is not let on to the land till after the frost 
is out in the spring, on account of its liability to wash 
holes by getting under the frozen ground; neither is it 
continued on the land after about the middle of June, or 
ifben the grtiss has grown so as to cover ^he ground com- 
pletely; if continued on longer, the quality of the hay 
is injured. Mr. Rice considers that the greatest bene- 
At is derived from the irrigation in April and May, on 
account of the early and vigorous giowth it imparts to 
the grass; — this etlect is no doubt increased greatly 
from the fact that the temperature of the water is coa- 
Oi ecably warmtr by standing in the reservoir. 

Care and judgment is necessary in managing the ir- 



rigation. Mr. Rice frequently passes over the land 
when under the process, and if any part of it is getting 
overcharged with water, it is taken off, or if any part 
is not receiving its portion, the sam^ is supplied aa 
sdon as discovered. When heavy raias occdr during 
the irrigation, it is stopped for a time; the object being 
not to drown the grass roots at all; but to keep them 
gently moistened. 

The contrast between the irrigated land and the land 
adjoining, which is above the highest ditch and cannot 
be flowed, is very striking. The latter, although ly- 
ing more level, and oftener plowed and manured, will 
not cut as much grass by one- half as the former, nei- 
ther is the quality as fine. The irrigated land can bo 
kept in productive mowing, much longer than other 
parts of the farm that have not the benefit of the wa- 
ter, it is occasionally plowed and manured however, and 
goes through a rotation of crops — ^no water being lot 
on to any portion that may be' under a state of tillage^ 
until it is again in grass. The crop of grass on the 
irrigated land is not affected by any drouth, however 
severe, that may occur after the water is taken off,«* 
the land having been well saturated, and the grass com* 
pletely covering it, prevents the moisture from evap(^ 
rating. The burden of hay is very heavy, and the 
quality excellent ; the tendency of the irrigation boiag 
to produce a thick and fine bottom. 

Seeding to Grass in Angost. ' 

Mr. Rice has several acres of grass land too moist 
to plow and cultivate in the spring. He obtains fine 
crops of hay from this land by plowing it m Aogusty 
when a light coat of compost is spread on top of the 
furrows and harrowed in; the land is then stocked down 
to grass again, without sowing to grain. The new 
seeding is fit for the scythe the next season, although 
later than the old fields. The process is repeated about 
every fifth or sixth year, or as often as the more valua- 
ble grasses are supplanted by wild grass. He consi* 
ders this by far the best management of a moist soil. 

Improvement of a light* hungry soil. 

He has a piece of land rather inconveniently situated 
to get at with manure, upon which he is trying the fol- 
lowing experiment to redeem It from a state of compa- 
rative sterility: it is sowed to rye in the fall, and 
stocked with clover early in the spring; the grain is 
taken off the next harvest, and the next year after, the 
growth of clover is plowed in and the same process re- 
peated. The plan has proved very satisfactory thns 
far, tho land yielding more than double the crop it did 
five or six years ago. 

Planting a Foniet. 

Mr. Rice had, a few years ago, |a piece of side hil 
in pasturing, of rather thin unproductive soil, which ha 
plowed up and sowed to rye, at the same time plant- 
ing to chestnuts in rows about four feet apart. After 
the rye^was taken off the land was left to run up to a 
forest. The first growth or sprout from the chestnut 
was rather crooked and scrubby ; but by cutting it close 
to the ground new sprouts started which grew straight 
and thrifty, and there is now a good prospect of a fiat 
growth of ohestnut timber — an article which is becom- 
ing more and more valuable in this section of country. 

I have thus given a very imperfect sketch of some of 
the more important operations of this intelligent and 
prosperous farmer. His enterprise and skill in the use 
and application of his muck, together with the appro- 
priation of his natural advantages for irrigation, have 
told wonderfully upon the productiveness and profit of 
the farm. Some twenty years ago he commenced ope 
rations on a worn-out farm, the whole produce, all told 
not filling the barn then on the place, 60 by 30 feet 
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and now, with all his ample harn room, he has none to 
spare. Amonjr other things, his operations show in a 
striking manner, the great advantage to be derived on 
oar worn oat soils, from a liberal and jndicioas use of 
9toamp muckf and tbe importance and profit attending ! 
a strict husbandry of all the resoarces on the farm for 
making and saving manare. 

In the language of the chairman of the committee 
of oor agricaltaral society, for awarding premiums on 
manure: — '^ Every animal in the house or in the barn, 
OB this farm, contributes something to swell the im- 
mense heap." — ''We hope our farmers will soon learn 
that the process of making manure is not an impover- 
ishing, but an gnriching process, as is proved in the 
case of Mr. Rics, of whom his neighbors used to pro- 
phecy that this muck-hole would send him to jail. It 
has proved however, that in digging muck, he was dig- 
ging money, instead of landing in jail.'' 

It is evident to any one, in conversing with Mr. Rick 
and witneaaing the operations of his farm, that he unites 
eztoBsive agriooltural reading with the most dose and 
minute observation. He is a hard- working, practical 
nan I and he has adopted no new theory or practice 
simply beoaase «€«o, or continued in an old one beoause 
old; bat with excellent sense he has adopted those 
suggestions, from whatever source derived, that seemed 
applicable to his soil and condition. Starting in life 
with nothing but a willing mind and a doing hand, he has 
risen to his present position by the force of his own enter- 
prise and good judgment. He has been compelled to ad- 
vance slowly and cautiously in his improvements, 
making them no faster than they wsuld pay for them- 
selves, and now he has a farm and plan of operations that 
may safely challenge competition. 

In this example we see, forcibly illlustrated, the va- 
lae of agricultural reading, to the farmer who has the 



good sense to follow those suggestions that are appli- 
bie to hU soil, location and means. It is not to be ex- 
pected that every practically written article published 
in an agricultural journal of wide circulation, can be 
of universal application, for soils, localities as to mar- 
kets, &c., &o., must necessarily vary. The farmer, 
therefore, who fails to exercise suitable judgment in fol- 
lowing the suggestions of others, has mainly to blame 
himself, probably, if he meets with disappointments f 
and instead of commencing a tirade against everything 
that is written by others, he may as well exclaim S 
himself: — 

** Poor Johnny Raw, what madosw could impel, 
So mm a flat to face so prime a awell." 

How many young farmers, commencing in life with 
heavy mortgages upon them, pursne the mistaken course 
of cutting oQ their wood and timber, plowing up their 
pastures every few years for a grain crop, without even 
sowing grass seeds, and inventing every other possible 
means to cheat "mother earth" of a crop, without return- 
ing her any equivalent ; — in other words, ** destroying 
the goose that lays the golden egg," — and all from the 
plea that they are in debt. Let all such be reminded 
by the example of Mr. Rics, that this is not the true 
policy. Like him, let them seize hold of every means 
the farm affords for making and saring manure, thus 
increasing the crops and the reward of their labor, af* 
fording a more sure and expeditious means of liquida- 
ting mortgages, with a farm left worth cultivating; a 
farm upon which they may live in independence, with 
the pleasing reflection, in tbe evening of life, that theirs 
is an example safely to be followed by their children. 

Further remarks, suggested by the example of this 
farmer, might be pursued, but the unwarrantable 
length of this communication admonishes me to fo»>i 
bear. F. Holbbook. 

BrattUborOj Vt. January 6, 1846. 



MAlfUFACTlJRX: OF CHEESE. 



{Mr, Fi9k*t XMSy, emdmdid/nm pagt 154) 



PiKSsiNO. — ^When curd is properly tempered for 
pressing, a cotton or linen cloth is spread over the hoop, 
the card is pot in and pressed with from three to twelve 
tons weight, turned twice in eight-and-forty hours, into 
clean dry cloth. The press should be sure to follow 
down as the curd yields (when young,) to press out 
whey before a rind is formed to prevent its escape. 
There is no danger of too much pressure, after the 
fir$t ten minutee. The press, hoops, cloths, &c., should 
be cleaned with lye often, to keep ihe rind from crack- 
ing. Tbe cloth is taken from the cheese when it is ta- 
ken from the hoop. The cheese is set on the tabic for 
a few hours until dry enough to absorb oil, and then 
painted with annatto, mixed in strong lye, (from com- 
mon ashes) kept in ajar for ready use. This toughens 
the rind so that it will not require much grease after the 
first coat, to become smooth, if rubbed often with the 
hand moistened with oil. 

The paint will fade to a rich butter color, which is 
as high a color aj) is desirable. A firm rind may be 
formed upon cheese when young,^ by a careful exposure 
to drying air, frequently rubbing with the hand, and 
BO more oil than will readily incorporate with the rind. 
If more grease is used than will be taken up, it will 
sooner or later flake off, leaving the cheese scabby with- 
out rind, exposed to cracks, flies, mould, &c. Oil for 
greasing cheese is obtained from cream skimmed from 
whey, (after standing 24 hours;) it is churned till se- 
paration takes place like butter, then melted over a 
slow fire till it is tamed to oil. A preparation of bees- 



wax, from i to |, mixed with oil, will make a rind im* 
pervious to flies. 

It in most desirable that cheese designed for foreign 
markets should be in proportion half as thick as they 
are wide, and not to exceed 100 lbs. in weight. The 
size of the hoop may be calculated from the number of 
gallons of milk; each gallon will make one pound of 
cheese. A cheese 

21 inches wide will weigh 14^ lbs to each inch in depth. 
20 " " 12 lbs " " 

19 " " lOilbs " *' 

18 *' " 9 lbs « " 

17 " " 8 lbs " " 

16 *' " 7 lbs " " 

15 " '' 6 lbs " " ' 

14 " " 6 lbs " « 

Cheeses of the above proportions are banded with 
cotton cloth to keep them in shape. The band shoold 
not cover more than an inch or inch and a-half of the 
flat surface. Heavy cheeses must be banded with cloth 
that will not stretch, or their weight will make them* 
ill-sbapen. 

In April, 1847, 1 divided card into two eqaal parts, 
after it was salted, and ready to press, and pressed in 
equal and varied shapes to ascertain the resolt of va- 
ried heat, salt, &o. April 24th, (see schednle of 
April,) No. 1 was kept in a room of from 90 to 100 de- 
grees heat ; did not huff, bat not having rennet enongh 
to keep pace with the heat, soared, was hard, dry and 
smart ; shrank twelve per cent in sixty days. No. 2, 
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kept in temperature not exceeding seventy-five degrees, 
did not huff, oared slow, was soft and mild flavor, shrunk 
nine per cent in ninety days. 

April 26th, doubled rennet; put cheese No. 3 by side 
of cheese No. 1; No 3 huflfed in three days, in twenty 
days run oil, tainted and spoiled. No. 4 put with No. 
2; huffed, cured quick, and was light, porous and 
sharp. Doubling the amount of salt would control 
rendet, and keep cheese from huffing ; vbut did not pre- 
vent them from souring, becoming hard and unmer- 
chantable. The time of curing was in proportion to 
the amount of heat and rennet used. Some of the high 
salted cheeses in a hot room, toere bitter; but none in 
the cool room had that flavor, were long curing, shrunk 
less, and were of better quality. The same course 
was taken in August, by dividing several days' curd, 
ioch day into three equal parts, pressed alike, and ex- 
posed to different temperatures in curing. The result 
was in favor of a mediam rate of salt and heat, high 
salting and heat, making hard smart cheese; low salt- 
ing and heat, soft, mild, and tasteless; low salting and 
high heat, porous, soft and sharp. 

In 1845, the experiments alluded to, with sixty dai- 
ries, being got up expressly for shipment, a selection 
was made from the largest and most experienced dai- 
rymen in thirteen towns. A vigorous effort was made 
to reduce the whole practice to one general rule, con- 
sisting in strict cleanlinest in every departmentf an 
equilibrium of heat in milk to set, not exceeding 90^ 
with pure rennet to curdle milk in forty minutes ; curd 
thoroughly worked by hand till as fine, when scalded, 
ns wheat or corn ; curd scalded in whey , with heat not ex- 
ceeding one hundred degrees, and that beat held until the 
curd appeared shrunk, and would squeak when pressed 
between the front teeth. The whey to be drained off", 
nnd the curd salted while warm, with 2h lbs. of refined 
salt to 100 lbs. of cheese, cooled and pressed forty- 
eight hours. Cheese half as high as wide. 

These le<iding points f strictly adhered to, were found 
adequate to produce the article required, where caring 
rooms were constructed so as to preserve a uniform modC' 
rate temperature. The cheese, not affected by extreme 
changes of climate, fermented slowly and uniform, rind 
firm and smooth with little grease ; texture firm and 
solid, yet malleable like butter; the flavor mild and 
pleasant. The weather being cool till June, a great 
uniformity was manifest in shape and texture. A sud- 
den change of weather to 88 degrees, lasting several 
days, prefaced a contrast in different dairies, equal to 
the extreme in temperature, which was found in many 
dairy rooms to exceed the common atmosphere from 8 
to 10 degrees. With little or no ventilation in these, 
cheese were much swollen, and could be kept in shape 
only by using less rennet and more salt. The huffed 
cheese remaining in same rooms become tainted, or 
generated a sharp, unpleasant flavor ; those removed to 
a temperature suited to their constitution cured quick, 
and were well adapted to early home markets. Those 
salted high enough to stand the excess of heat, were 
hard, dry, crumbly and smart. A dry room was found 
best for a wet cheese, and a damp room best for a dry 
cheese; but in no case was a high temperature, (ex- 
cee<ting 75^) found necessary. 

These and like experiments, too numerous to detaA, 
confirm my conviction that much of the bad flavor com- 
plained of in the American cheese, may be prevented 
with proper attention to curing. In addition to the ex- 
treme changes of weather in our climate, which are 
more than sufiioient to destroy the constitution of a 
well manufactured cheese* the practice toe generally 
prevails, of placing cheese in some loft or upper room, 
least needed for other uses, and often next to a roof 
where heat concentrates, and cheese becomes literally 
baked, I deem such rooms best as are calculated to 



preserve an equilibrium of low temperature. A tight, 
spacious, studded and plastered lower room well ven- 
tilated, with northern exposure, where heat may be in- 
creased, and air dried by fire and ventilation, or cooled 
and dampened if required, by air from an underground 
or adjoining room, where ice may be kept, is best adapt- 
ed to this climate. 

Having previously written at considerable length 
upon general treatment, adaptation of food, I shall 
not here go into a lengthy detail, but a few hints may 
not be inappropriate. The success of dairy-men de- 
pends much upon adapting their practice to the provi- 
sions of nature. Cows should be in a condition to yield 
the greatest flow of milk, upon the cheapest and most 
spontaneous productions from the earth. Maize, man- 
gle wurtzel, cabbage, carrots, and ruta bagas (of the cul- 
tivated crops) yield the largest product per acre, and 
from the various periods at which they arrive at matu- 
rity, are well calculated to protract the flowing of 
milk till late in the season. Those most perishable to 
be used first. It is proved by experiments that a oow 
will give the most milk from the same amount of food, 
during the first sixty days after having calved. My 
cows yielded 45 lbs. milk per day the first of March, 
on 25 lbs. of good hay and 4 quarts of provender in 
slops. The first of June they diminished in quantity, 
and the first of November on same feed, they gave only 
20 lbs per day. Other cows of equal quality coming 
in from the middle of April to the first of May, gave, 
on the first of June, 55 lbs. of milk on grass only, and 
held a good flow of milk through the season. On the 
first of December they gave 20 lbs. of milk each, while 
those in milk the first of March were nearly dry, upon 
the same feed, proving conclusively, that cows in gene- 
ral, will yield more and better milk from the first of 
May to January, than from first of Maroh to January. 
The months of March and April require much more la- 
bor and gram feed, that would otherwise turn to money. 
Nature provides in spring time, a principle of general 
progressiveness in the animal and vegetable kingdom. 
The thril'tiest growth of spontaneous products is in 
May and June, and cows should then be in a condition 
to receive its aid. 
If seed of a spring crop is sown too early, the crop will 
be stinted; so with cows that calve in February and 
March. Nature having made its master effort in the ' 
animal economy, it cannot be revived again in spring- 
time of vegetation, and in i.he fall, when farmers have 
more or less of coarse perishable food, like pumpkins^ 
apples, etc., they are not in as good condition to yield 
milk, as when they are started late, and their milk is 
kept up by sowed corn, or other succulent food. 

I realized the greatest nett product of cheese in my 
dairy in 1844 and 1845. Commencing April 20th with 
half my cows in milk, average yield in 1844, 700 lbs. 
per cow, market weight. In 1845, average yield 776 
lbs. per cow, weighed daily from the press, averaging 
five lbs. per cow per day during the first five months. 
No one kind of grass or other food is found to pro- 
duce as much or as good milk, as good pasturage upon 
soil yielding a great variety of grasses, each maturing 
at different periods, and furnishing in their turn the 
flower of feed J from which the finest flavor of butter 
and cheese is derived. Such soils are prevalent in this 
county, where the land is elevated and not over worn 
with tillage. Low, marshy grounds, and those having 
a northern or northwestern descent are exceptions. 

A difierence of from five to ten per cent is frequent- 
ly shown by the lactometer in the quality of milk frona 
neighboring dairies, the proof being in favor of those 
best fed and cared for. The practice is prevalent 
among dairymen of pasturing the low, wet and shady 
portions of their farms, (if they have such,) and using 
for meadows the more aired portions. In some Isca* 
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tions, it is imposftible to make a fine flavored cheese. 
The curd works tough and stubborn, and obeese is in- 
variably of a harsb rank flavor. If this practice should 
be reversed, and the k>w laada used for meadows, and 
the elevated, waraer portions grazed, no doubt a great 
improveaent would be made in our dairy products. 

Hore oare is required in working cord where whey 
and grain is fed, than when cows are grazed, as the 
milk is rioher, and the cheese more apt to be harsh- 



flavored ; when cows are in heat, their milk should not 
be put with thereat, till thoroughly cooled. It is often 
rank and bitter j and will jMur in a few hours. If cows 
eat salt largely, beware of soft leaky cheese j it retards 
the effect of rennet to decompose. Salt should lay 
by the cows that they may take a little daily. Corn 
sowed in drills will produce more milk, arising from 
cultivation and the efiect of sun and air. If fed when 
too old, it is not succulent^ and will dry up the milk. 



UTASHIJVG AMB fi^HEARIlVO SJHfiEP. 



These operations are frequently performed at an ear- 
lier day than is proper in this latitude. Cold storms 
and frosty nights are not nnfrequent with us till June, 
and before the middle of this month, we think it is un- 
safe to deprive sheep of their winter covering. The 
exposure and sufi*ering which they are often obliged to 
endure after being shorn, is very injurious, sometimes 
producing deep-seated and fatal diseases, and in other 
cases suddenly overpowering the system and causing 
immediate death. Even with all practicable precau> 
tioi| the animal experiences a great transition, which 
must be very trying to the constitution, under the ii)flu< 
ence of cold and moisture. In fact scarcely a season 
passes that we do not hear of numbers of newly shorn 
sheep perishing from severe weather. 

The prooess of washing, when sheep are immersed 
in very cold, water, is also prejudicial to their health, 
and is besides objectionable from the imperfect manner 
in which the work is done under such circumstances. 
Exposed to undue cold, the men are impatient to get 
throngh their disagreeable job, and they harry along withr 
out sufficient regard to the cleanliness of the fleece. The 
wool too, is by no means so readily cleaned in cold wa- 
ter as in warm.' It is best, therefore, to defer wash- 
ing till the water is raised to at least a kearable tem- 
perature. A shallow stream of soft water, in which, 
by means of a dam, the requisite depth can be obtain- 
ed, is preferable. 

It is proper that the ground at the bottom and 
around the water where the sbeep are washed, should 
be of such a nature as not to render the water impure, 
and that the sheep may pass out after being washed 
without any mud or dirt coming in contact with their 
fleeces. To secure these objects, the reservoir is some- 
times paved, extending the stones above the edges of 
the water till they are made to join a clean firm sward. 
Sometimes a cistern or vat, for washing sheep, is con- 
stroeted and placed at the foot of the dam, and the 
water eonv^syed into it from the reservoir. We have 
teen sheep very nicely washed on this plan. 

It is useful to sprinkle water on the sheep after they 
are collected for washing, and let them stand for a few 
hours before they are washed. This dampening of the 
fleece causes the impurities to separate more readily 
on washing, and the wool will appear beautifully white 
and clean. Leafing the sheep out in a warm rain, and 
washing them soon after, generally cleanses the fleece 
weU. 



Fioe-wooled, or Merino and Saxon sheep, require 
much more attention and labor to wash their fleeces 

?erfeotly oleaa, than the coarser- woole^ English sheep. 
*he long-wooled varieties, as the Leicester, Cotswold, 
fco«, ean be washed without moch trouble, so clean that 
the wool will scarcely shrink in weight in the hands of 
the scourer— or in the prooess of preparation for the 
manttfactarer — ^whereas ordinary merino wool loses 
from thirty to fifty per cent. , 



The sheep should be kept in a clean pasture after 
being washed, till they are sheared, which should be 
done as soon as they become entirely dry, and they 
will require from four days to a week for this purpose. 
The best shearors should be employed— such as will 
cut the wool sufficiently close to the body, without out- 
ting the skin, and at the same time cut smoothly and 
evenly. Each fibre should be cut once, and but once. 
The short bits of wool which are sometimes clipped off 
by shearers are worthless, and the torture to which 
the sheep is sometimes subjected by cutting its skin, is 
not only cruel bat really injurious. 

When sheep have been shorn, it is best to allow them 
to remain for a few days where they can have the be- 
nefit of shade. Exposure to a hot sun, while the ani- 
mals are comparatively naked, frequently blisters the 
skin ; and besides occasioning the animal much pain, 
evidently injures the quality of the first growth of wool. 
It deranges the cutaneous secretions and renders the 
wool harsher and drier. If they are allowed shade, 
they will not expose thenaselves to the heat of the sun, 
as they graze only at night and early in the morning. 
Should a storm, or unusually cold weather occur, the 
floek should either have the shelter of woods, or be 
driven to their winter quarters at the farm-yard, till 
the temperature becomes more congenial. 

In regard to securing the fleees^ the following re- 
marks of Mr. Blanchard, proprietor of the <' Wool- 
Depot" at Kinderhook, are deserving attention. 

*' After shearing, the fleece should be removed to a 
table or dean smooth place on the floor, with the in- 
ner part down ; then be gathered up into as compact a 
position as it occupied when on the sheep; the sides of 
the fleece should then be folded over, so as to meet up- 
on the back of the fleece ; the head and neck thrown 
back so as to make the fold upon the shoulder; next be 
folded or rolled from the butt of the fleece and contin- 
ued until you reach the shoulder. The fleece should 
then be snugly tied with a small smooth twine, passing 
round two or at most three times. You thus have a 
compact fleece, easy to open, and the shoulder, which 
is the the finest part, upon the outside. Buyers always 
expect to see the best side out, and wool growers some- 
times do themselves injustice by not thus exhibiting 
their fleeces. I do not believe that the manufacturers, 
as a whole, in this country, are yet prepared to pay a 
sufficient advance beyond the present prices, to justify 
the grower of wool to remove all the fribs, belly looks, 
and skirts from the fleece, as is done with the flne 
wools of Germany. I would therefore, at present, put 
inside of the fleece all the well- washed and clean wool 
shorn from the sheep-— carefully excluding all such looks 
as are filthy, or below the residue of the fleece in con- 
dition.'* 

The regular growth of wool, in order to produce a 
staple of uniform quality is of great importance. Mr. 
Blanchazd, on the occasion of delivering the remarks 
we have above quoted, (one of the weekly agrictdtoral 
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meotingfl held in this cit]r last winter,) made some 
good observations on this point. He showed that the 
size of the fibre varied with the condition of the sheep | 
that while the animal was full fed, and was improving 
in condition, the fibre would be larger and stronger, and 
that when growing poor, the fibre would he smaller 
and weaker; so that in many instances, we have seve- 
ral qnalities in the same fibre. He took a lock of 
wool, and by twisting it from one end to the other, de- 
monstrated the correctness of his statement. The lock 
was composed of a certain namber of fibres of equal 
length, but they formed a thread of nearly twice the size 
in some parts that it was in others. The wool had been 
taken from a sheep that was well fed in summer and 
poorly fed in winter. Mr. B. said be had frequently seen 
flocks that were well kept for a few months after shear- 
ing and then run down and kept poor till they were 
sheared ngain. The fibre at the lower end was weak 
and tender, and the fleece was greatly lessened in va- 
lue. But '' when the condition of the sheep is good, 
and they continue vigorous and healthy during the 
whole of the year, the fibre of the fleece will be free 
and uniform in quality, and the fleece heavier and more 
valuable than when they are alternately changing from 
a high to a low state of flesh." 

If fine wool is the object, however, the sheep should 
not be too highly fed, as actual faintu induces the pro- 
duction of a gross fibre. The aim should be to keep 
the animal at oXl iimes in a natural and healthy condi- 
tion. 

Nature and usss of Tolk. — It is well known that 
the manufacturer desires to purchase his wool as free 
as possible from any other substances. Whatever may 
be the eflect of yolk on the growth or quality of 
the fleece, the buyer does not want^to pay for anything 
but v}Ooly and of course makes a deduction from the 
price equal to what he supposes to be the weight of 
extraneous matters. 

It has formerly been the custom in some sections, to 
breed a description of sheep, the fleeces of which were 
loaded to an extraordinary degree with animal matter; 
but ihe objection of the manfacturer to purchase this 
substance, has lately caused many wool- growers to pre- 
fer sheep which secrete but little yolk, and we think 
there is now some liability of the /axAton running into 
an extreme in this direction. 

The circumstance of the manufacturer not wishing 
to purchase yolk, is no proof that it is nut necessary 
and useful for the production of wool. Take, for ex- 
ample, two fleeces of wool of equal fineness and quali- 
ty, one of which, while it was on the sheep's body had 
a plentiful supply of this natural oil, and the other 
was destitute of it ; which of the samples would really 
be most valuable per pound ? Which would make the 
strongest and most durable cloth ? No one can doubt 
that the latter would be altogether preferable for the 
purposes of loear, though perhaps this important point 
might not always receive its due weight with the ma- 
nufsujturer. In some instances he may pay more re- 
gard to those qualities in wool which will enable him 
to give his goods a handsome ** finish ,*' and to make 
the most yards from a given number of pounds, fiut 
we presume it will not be denied that light, dry wools 
have less strength than those which, while growing, 
are better supplied with yolk. Mr. Tovatt, in his 
treatise on sheep and wool, says: — ''Where there is a 
deficiency of yolk, the fibre of the wool is dry, and 
harsh and weak; • • • where the natural [requisite] 
quantity of it is found, the wool is soft, and oily, and 
plentiful and strong." And again as to the uses of 
yolk, he says:— -"It is not the inspissated perspiration 
of the animal; it is not composed of matter that has 
been accidentally picked up and that has lodged in the 
wotil ; but it is a peculiar secretion from the glands of 



the skin, destined to be one of the agents in the nour- 
ifehment of the wool, and at the same time, by its ad- 
hesiveness, to mat the wool and form a secure defenoe 
from the wet and cold." Lvccock, also, (who is quo* 
ted by Youatt,) observes that the yolk is necessary 
to the good qualities of the fleece, and that without it 
the wool becomes thin and light; ** with it the fleece is 
full, soft and rich; * * and the qualities and eonditioa 
of the wool are most wonderfully improved. Front 
these circumstances we jBonclude that yolk is not only 
necessary to the production of a valuable fleece, but 
is the very pabulum of wool." He observes that the 
manner in which yolk acts upon wool is not accurately 
known. '^Some." he says, ''have considered it the 
superabundance of that substance which forms the fila- 
ment, and which, by some unknown process, while the 
pile is growing, is consolidated into a transparent mass; 
while others conclude, perhaps more reasonably, that 
it is a peculiar secretion which exudes through the 
skin, and by intermingling with the pile, renders it 
soft, pliable and healthy, aflbcting it much in the same 
way as oil does a thong of leather, when kept immer- 
sed in it till perfectly saturated." 

These remarks show the importance of the yolk or 
natural oil, to the growth and value of wool. But the 
fleeces of some sheep contain a secretion which is 
quite diflerent from the true yolk above spoken of. It 
Is a yellow, waxy substance, adhering to the pile, often 
attaching the fibres together so that their separation 
is difficult, and forming aiso a great obstacle to the 
thorough washing and cleansing of the fleece. It is 
frequently called gum. As it is not readily separated 
from the fleece by the action of water, it often adds 
much to the weight, even after the sheep are thought 
to have been "well- washed." Unlike the proper kind 
of yolk, it does not increase the strength and elasticity 
of the wool, but on the contrary, in some instances, by 
glueing the flbres together makes them liable to break 
in working. 

But there is another point in this connexion which 
must not be overlooked. The character of the sheep, 
as to constitutional hardiness, &e., is in a great degree, 
indicated by the quality of the fleece. It is known to 
every observing wool-grower, that those fleeces which 
naturally contain the least yolk, are thin and light, and 
are produced by sheep of weak constitution. Such sheep 
require more delicate food, more shelter, and more care 
in all respects. On the other hand, those fleeces which 
are well supplied with yolk, are borne by hardy, strong- 
cons titutioned sheep, which are able to bear exposure, 
and live and thrive on comparatively coarse fare. 
Thesb characteristics render it an object of importance 
lor the wool-grower to pay attention to the yolk in the 
fleece, both as aflecting the quantity and value of wool, 
and the points on which the profits of sheep depend. 



«« Spare that Tree." 



Following out the poetical sentiment above express- 
ed, I would say to settlers on new lands, spare the beau- 
tiful trees. Select the site for your habitation, if the 
surface permits, on some gently-rising eminence, and 
if possible, in view of the "silver stream" or the 
" limpid lake," and with a park, you may have a love- 
ly situation. 

But how, says one, am I to eradicate the bushes and 
obtain a smooth, grassy lawn beneath the trees. Cut 
the bushes when the leaf is fully expanded, or during 
the season of their most vigorous growth. Pasture 
close with sheep, and you will be able to be rid of the 
under-growth in one or two seasons. Clear off" the rub- 
bish and sow grass seed, and you have done. I have a 
beautiful park of forty acres made in this way. R 
Watun 8. Napoleon, Mich, jSpril, 1S48. 
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Wo are indebted to Philo Whitb, Esq., for a copy 
of a Report on Plank Roads, sabmltted by bim Co the 
Legislatare of Wisconsin. This document furnishes a 
more frjl and oomplete exposition of the advantages 
of this description of roads, than we have before met 
with. The first question considered is, what kind of 
roads are best adapted to the present wants of the 
community t And thoagh railroads aro admitted to af* 
ford the greatest facilities under particular circum- 
stances, yet it is concluded that there are many situa- 
tions where a class of thoroughfares less costly, '* and 
more practical /or every dmy uee," are called for. 

The advantages of plank roads, over McAdam or 
stone roads, are, that the former can be made in all 
situations, without regard to the character of the soil j 
that they are less Uable to be affected by frost, 
(which is sometimes very injurious to McAdam 
roads) ; and that they can be built and maintained at 
much less cost. It is calculated that horses will travel 
with wheel vehicles, one- fifth faster, and draw one-fifth 
more weight on a plank than on a stone road. ** In 
fine," (says the report,) ''plank road) are preferable 
to those of McAdamized stone in cheapness, in case of 
draught and in comfort to passengers; greater speed 
being attainable on them with less assistance to draught; 
and stage owners say that they are less fatiguing to 
horses than stone roads, at the same rate of speed.'' 

Plank roads, it is- said, were first made in Russia; 
and their first trial in America was in Canada, where 
they were made by Lord Sydenham, who from a long 
residence in Russia, had become well acquainted with 
them, and was thoroughly convinced of their utility. 
We are informed that the Canadians are now so well sa- 
tisfied of the great advantage of these roads, ''that they 
have gone more extensively into the use of them than 
any kingdom or republic on the globe." Thes6 roads 
are chiefly in Canada West — the aggregate length of 
the difierent lines already constructed, being between 
400 and 500 miles. We are not aware of the entire 
namber of miles of plank road actual'y finished in the 
State of New- York, but this report informs us that the 
various lines for the construction of which companies 
have been organised in this State, amount in the whole 
to a distance of 500 miles. 

As to the toidth o^he track, or the length of the plank 
used, the report states that if has been shown ''most con- 
clusively, that for a single track, eight feet is preferable 
to a greater width," and that where a double track is wan- 
ted, it is best to make them separately of that width. The 
planks are laid across the bed at right angles. In regard 
to the necessity of more than one track, the report 
quotes the remarks of Mr. Geodes, in relation to the 
Salina road.' Mr. 6. observes "great speculative ob- 
jeotion was made in the start to but one track; but we 
have now the entire community with us in deciding that, 
on all ordinary roads, one track is fully sufficient. The 
reason is this: the travel in wet weather is entirely on 
the plank, except the turning out of the light teams; 
but they seek the plank again as soon as they can get 
around the team met or overtaken, so that the turn-out 
track is not out with any continuous lengthwise ruts, 
and perhaps the wheels of not one team in a hundred turn- 
outs will strike the exact curve of another ; consequent- 
ly, in our experience, our turn-out track being well 
graded, passing the water easily and rapidly from its 
surface, remains perfectly hard and smooth." 

Sleepers or Stringers. — In one or two instances, 
roods have been made without sleepers — the plank be- 



ing laid immediately on the graded earth. The planks 
have kept their places quite well; but it appears to 
be the conclusion that it is best to use sleepers or sills. 

"The sills," (says the report) "should be well 
bedded in the earth, their top surface barely in sight, 
and the earth in which they are embedded should be 
broken and pulveriied, so as to leave no stones or other 
hard substances to obstruct their settling evenly, and 
thus permitting the earth to sink down firmly on the 
^arth as its main support. Two stringers only are 
used on the Salina road, 4 by 4 inches in size and none 
lees than 13 feet in length ; they should be so laid as 
to break joints, as in laying brick, or putting on siding 
that is, the ends of the stringers on one side should ifot 
be laid opposite the ends of those on the other side. 
About 6 feet 8 inches is the proper width between the 
two lines of stringers, for an 8 feet single track road, 
which will bring them under the wheels of most road 
vehicles, and thus give a continuous bearing on them. 
One set of deepers of good timber and well bedded, 
will last as long as two or three plankings." 

Ormding,^lt is directed that the road should be 
graded twenty-one feet wide, "measuring from the 
inside top-lines of the ditches on each side." Great 
care should be used that the road be kept dry by means 
of side ditches and cross culverts. They should be 
made fine, firm and smooth. 

In regard to lengthwise grading, it is observed that 
short rises are sometimes made of one foot in ten, 
thoagh they are generally from one foot in twenty to 
one foot in thirty. Mr. Alvokd's remarks on this sub- 
ject are quoted. " It is easier to go over the same ele- 
vation on a plank road than on a common dirt one; for 
on plank there is no cutting into the substance passed 
over, Qpr encountering of stones by the wheels; and if, 
as it ought to be, the plank way is covered with a 
slight coating of earth, the only danger suggested, the 
slipping of the animal, is avoided. It would be a 
prettier sight for the eye, were we to grade our plank 
roads more level ; but while their practical utility is 
not lessened in any perceptible degree by their uneven- 
ness, economy forbids the expense of levelling them for 
ornament,** 

The kind of timber used for planks is oak, hemlock 
or pine. Oak lasts as well as any wood, but is slippe- 
ry in wet weather. The wear by abrasion is calcula- 
ted at one-fourth of an inch in two years; " and as 
planking will not break through till one-and-a-half or 
two inches of the surface is worn away, it follows that 
the duration of the plank, [if of pine or other soft 
timber,] wonld be ei^ht years." Oak would generally 
last, it is thought, fifty per cent longer. 

The cost of plank roads is estimated at from $1500 
to $ 2000 per mile. 

Pltink Roads pre/erred by Fanners. — The opinion 
is adTanced in the report that "railroads can never be 
made to take the place of teams for the transportation 
of grain, &c., within one day's drive of a market, be* 
oause the fiirmer can carry the cheapiDst for that dis- 
tance." 

" There are seasons when work is slack with almost 
every farmer ; yet his teams are daily ceiisuming as 
much food at such time as when fully employed. Avail- 
ing himself of these seasons, be can haul bis produce 
to market with a very few shillings' expenBe, in addi- 
tion to what would have been incurred had his team 
remained idle in their stalls." 
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Tbe inducements for farmers to take vtock in plank 
roads y are summed up as follows: 

<< Now in view of these facts and suggestions, it 
must readily occur to every farmer, within a reasona- 
ble distance of the line of a plank road, that he can bet- 
ter afford to take stock in such a company than any 
other of our industrial classes, because he can more 
cheaply pay for his shares, — by working tkem out on 
the road. Every head of a family, with bis teams, 
scrapers, shovelti, and other implements which are al- 



ways at hand in the cultivation, he, of his farm, could 
during those leisure times which every one occasional- 
ly enjoys, work out from one to a doaen shares, accor- 
ding to his force and proximity to the road, without 
any serious diversion of his attention from his regular 
vocation, or perceptive detriment to his crops. In fine, 
to all classes of farmers, no scheme was ever devised 
that afforded so rich an asearanee of immediate and 
positive benefits to theniy as the construction of plank 
roads in the neighborhood of their farms.'' 



OXEM FOR FARin TEAMS, 



Out of New England, a difference of opinion exists 
relative to the comparative value of oxen and horses 
for the business of the farmer, the great majority of 
agriculturists, by their practice at least, declaring 
their preference for horses. I say otc^ of New Eneland. 
because there I think tbe great majority of farmers 
maintain the opinion that oxen are preferable to horses 
for all kinds of farm labor. New England farmers are 
better acquainted with the real value of oxen, than 
farmers less accustomed to use tbetn, and their opinion 
is entitled to consideration. In a communication made 
by the Hon. Levi Lincoln, of Massachusetts, to the 
Agricultural Society of Pennsylvania, he says: **So de- 
cided is tbe preference for oxen (here.) that I do not 
believe a single farmer can be found in this agricultural 
county, who performs his labor by horses without oxen; 
while there are hundreds, 1 had almost said thousands ^ 
who make no other use of horses in husbandry, than to 
furrow for planting, and plow among their corn for 
hoeing. '^ This question of the comparative value of 
horse and ox teams, becomes an important one to tl^o 
farmer, when it is recollected that the expense of his 
team, is a chief item in his yearly expenses. If ox 
teams are really more economical for the farmer, then 
a wide spread error exists, since in this, and in most 
of the states, horses are generally used, while oxen 
are either entirely unused, or but partially employed. 

A common, and porbape the prominent objection urged 
a<;Hinst the use of oxen, is that they are constitution- 
ally slow of motion, and not to be depended upon in 
tbe oftentimes harrying operations of the farm. As 
oxen are usually handled, there is something in tbe 
objection; it is believed, however, tbe fault is not a 
constitmional one., but the effect of injudicious training. 
The common method of breaking steers, tends to 
make their movements slow. They are usually 
put into the yoke when two or three years old, and fast- 
ened at once to an old yoke of cattle, rendered sloth- 
ful by labor or habit. — where they are worked until 
** broken," and forced to accommodate their movements 
to the tardy motion of the team that controls them. 
After having been tamed, and rendered obedient in this 
way, they are usually put to labor quite too severe for 
their age and strength, — and soon become "broken" in 
spirit. It is not strange that under such treatment, 
oxen are sluggish in their movements. By judicious 
training, oxen, as well as horses, can he tausht to tra- 
vel in any gait desirable for farm- labor j and any one 
unacquainted vith the effects of careful training, with 
reference to rapidity of movement, will be astonished 
to see the difference produced. 

The Devon breed of cattle has ever been esteemed 
for i's working qualities, being excelled in speed at the 
plow, or even upon the road, by but few horses; and in 
their native country, it is said they are not unfrequ^nt- 
Iv trotted, with an empty wagon, at the rate of six 
miles per hour. From this valuable stock, many of 



the working oxen of New England are believed to have 
sprung; — their color, form and action betraying their 
origin. Although the bulls of this breed are general- 
ly light, and the cows rather small, the oxen are large, 
furnishing all the size necessary and profitable for the 
yoke, and falling little, if any, behind their more pre- 
tending rivals, at the shambles. 

Well directed experiments have demonstrated, that 
with proper treatment and training, the difference in 
speed between horses and oxen, in farm labor, is very 
little. Sir John Sinclair, in his account of Systems 
of Husbandry in tbe improved districts of Scotland, 
when giving the experience of practical farmers on this 
subject, says that the ox teams upon the farms in 
Wooden and Mellendean, when along with the horse 
plows, never lose a turn. The issue of plowing match- 
es throughout the country, has it is believed, establish- 
ed the fact that oxen can plow a given space of ground * 
as quick and as well as horses. While oxen are more 
or less used in farming operations in the vicinity where 
I reside, custom has entirely driven them from employ- 
ment in transportiug goods upon the public roads. I 
suppose the alleged slowness of motion of the ox, has 
led to his disuse in this particular. In the early history 
of this county, when the roads hence to the Hudson 
river were new — passing through forests and surmount- 
ing many of the steepest hill, my father, in his busi- 
ness, employed heavy ox teams as well upon the roads, 
as in his farming and lumbering operations. I find, 
upon examination of his papers, that his ox-teams, 
heavily loaded going upd returning, made their trips to 
Catskill, a distance of 66 miles, in six days, frequent- 
ly in Jive days, or traveling twenty-two miles per day. 
Horse teams consume, on an average, the same length 
of time now, — traveling over roads for the most part 
carefully graded and well-worked — roads ten miles a 
day easier for a team, than those in use from 1800 to 
1812. The heavy six-horse teams traveling upon the 
National road make but fifteen miles a day. Ex- Gov- 
ernor Hill, of New Hampshire, in a letter upon the 
use of oxen in the lumbering business of Maine, (as 
the same is quoted by Mr. Skinner,) says: ** I have at 
this time cattle of my own raising, which have been 
taught to step quick, and having worked in the same 
team with horses, will, side by side, travel as fast, and 
plow as much in a day as the same number of horses. 
A pair of these oxen, will turn over with a plow that 
carries twelve inches, of the last year's corn or pota- 
to ground, or easy stubble land, from one and a-balf 
to two acres in a day, working eight hours, four in 
the forenoon and four in the afternoon. Oxen well-fed 
with hay, and a portion of Indian corn or meal, will in 
the beat of summer stand it to work daily from eight 
to ten hours." 

Another objection urged against the use of ox- 
teams, is their inability to withstaTid the heat. 
So far as my knowledge *or experience goes, this 
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«bjecti<Ni is Jiot fairly made. It n a common practice 
with faraiera, during th« honyiag season of farm labor 
to grain their horae-teaimii and take saeh other care 
of them, as tends best to strengthen their powers of 
«ttdanmee; while it is a like oomaon practice, to ftti 
no gywtn to iJkeir «reii,-— tasking their utmost energies 
-in field laher d«riag the day, mod then leaving them to 
seek in the pastnre, between sonset and sunrise, a res- 
toration of their exhausted powers. Such oxen are of- 
ten found lolling in the forenoon, and are pointed to as 
lUoatratMn •f the fact that •xea cannot endure heat ! 
Smarting under the lash, irritated by the bawiingof an 
inexperienced and cruel driver, with a hot sun over him, 
And a stomach filled with green fermenting food, the ox 
fnsnts at kis labor;-— and very wise lookers-on, shake 
their heads and say, *• he can't stand the heat." Sage 
oeBclunioB, very! In India and China, in the West Indies, 
in South America, in Spain, every where under the 
tropics, oxen are used for draught, or as beasts of burden, 
and their powers of endurance are as great er greater 
than those of horses. J. S. SKiirirsB, £sq., on the au- 
thority of Commodore Jones, says, the cattle at Na- 
ples, employed in drawing timber for the government, 
constantly travel twenty to twenty>five miles per day, 
are as spirited and walk as quick as horses, and mjh 
pear not to tmffer/rom heai more than a horee. Mr. 
^KiwirBn also nays, ** the small, pale-red, old field ox 
about fialsbory, in Maryland, will travel twenty-five 
nilea in a day, with heavy loads of lumber going, and 
retunuag empty, ever the sandy roads of that re^tion; 
while it may be affirmed, after particular inquiry, that 
the distanee made by the heavy-bodied, grain-devour- 
ing Conentega horses on the national road, between 
Owaberlaad and Wheeling, averages not over sixteen 
■nii ee, eiz heraee with loads of from six to eight thou- 
aaad pounds." A dietingotehed Virginia agricnltu- 
rint says, ^' A gentleman of my acquaintance had a 
mixed team of horses, moles and oxen; in each aeason 
his horses failed first, the mules next, although both 
were fed upon grain and hay; and the oxen, M exclo- 
eively an hay and grass, finuhtd the crop.^ 

When farmers heoome convinced that oxen, so far 
ai farm labor is ooaoemed, are no elomery or very little 
elower than horses, and are ae <mpahU of enduring hemtj 
it is beUeved their ehief objections to ox teams will be 
answered. To gso to mill aad to meeting they may 
need a horse, and for job work about their farms a ein- 
gU horse and a strong wagon will be found convenient. 

In thin oonneetion, the diflerence in expense between 

ox teams and home teanu cannot but ouggest itself to 

the farmer. In the original parohttae of a rediahle 

team, for fkrm work, the expense may be set down as 

follow^: 

Two bonec at 98S4I0 etMh, #190 M Yoke of oxen,. . 

HatneM lor tbft same MOO Yoke aadchain,. 

Whiffle-ireea and neck yoke, 4 00 Oxeart, 

Farm or loaiber wayon, «««^ 90 00 



.•100 00 

800 

. 35<K) 

•143 00 



•S7D 00 
9li|ei«nee in faror of oxen, •IS?. 

Animals of the horee and <ox kind can be purchased 
okeaper than my estimate, but teams of a lett market 
price cannot be called good or reliable teams. The 
comparative expense of keeping horee and ox teams, 
aad keeping them well, in as two to three; or in other 
words, it eosts a famer onc-/ktrd more to keep a horse 
than an ox team. In this estimate I make no referenee 
to the diiferenoe in amount of manure made by the 
oxen, they giving back to the farmer a far greater 
amount than the «ame number of horses. In the esti- 
mate of profit and loss, to the farmer, there is another 
iriew of this question, which oommende Itself etrongiy 
to eoosideration. Min' ox-teams, from the age of four 
to eight years, when eonatantiy laboring in his service, 

» juftt M caBstant^ iaoitmng fin yalne. Experl^oee 



having shown that well-fed oxen, when iteadily worked^ 
increase in weight, as fast as those lying unemployed j 
and when too old for servioe, with, good pasture for a 
short time, are worth their original cost in the sham- 
bles. Oxen are also considered less liable than horses 
to diseases of a fatal character, or to those producing 
permanent infirmity. I need not speak of the value ! 
of an old, worn -out horse, nor of the total loss which 
is incurred by the owner when his horse fractures a 
limb, or dies from disease. While oxen, when too old 
for the labors of the field, have still a value sufficient 
to replace them by a young and vigorous team ; hor- 
ses worn-out. or diseased, are ioorte than nothing! 
Meredith, N. F., March 31, 1848. S. A. Law. 

l>omestic Economy, Recipes, dke* 



Preserving Dried Fruits. 

In the March number of the Caltivaitor a correspondent 
wishes information in regard to preserving apples and 
other dried fruits, through the sumaiier season, so that 
they will not become wormy: 

The most effectual method I know of, is. when the 
fruit is dried and seady for packing away, as you put it 
into the barrel or sack, sprinkle it with whiskey — say at 
the rate of a pint to a bushel. We have tried this me- 
thod for a number of years, and never knew it to fail ; 
but when we neglected it the fruit always became 
wormy. 

We have kept cherries, raspberries and currants for 
two or three years, perfectly safe in this way : I suppose 
any kind of spirits would answer the purpose, as the 
worms appear to go in for temperance. A Subscxibex. 

Another correspondent, who ^dates at Greenwich, 
and signs ** An Old Hoitsbksxpbb,'' writee — " I have 
kept them in perfect order for years, hy putting them 
into a brick oven, after the bread has been baked, and 
letting them remain all night ; afterwards patting them 
into linen bags which are hung up." 

Another correspondent, C.J. says — ** Keep it from 
theJUes. I have kept apples in dry barrels or boxes 
with a piece of burlaps drawn tight over and tacked. 
They would perhaps keep still more safely headed up, 
but I have never tried that, apprehending some danger 
of moulding. Small quantities may be tied up in a tight 
bag and hung up. The same preventive applies of 
course to cheese, hams, &o. Tie a ham op in a tight 
bag, hang it up by the string of the ham ; so that the bag 
will hang loose. If cheese inclines to crack, paste on 
good sound wrapping paper, in the same manner you 
would paste paper on the walls of a room." 

Reeipe for Preserring ToaNitos4» 

In answer to the inquiry in the April number of the 
Cultivator, as to the best method of preserving the to- 
mato, I subjoin the following receipt, which I have tried 
and found perfectly successful : 

Prepare the Tomatoes as for cooking (without sea- 
soning, &c.) boil them one hour, then put them in small 
stone jars, cork and boil the jars for 2 hours, take them 
oat and seal tbem air-tight^ when opened, season, &c. 
and cook for half an hour. A Subscbibsb iv So. Ca- 

aOLXKA. 



RAsmennT Vinegar.— The recipe for this very 
agreeable and useful article in the last number of the 
Cultivator, (page 160,) is deficient in one respect, viz. 
that it does not give the direction *^ that the vettel in 
which it it to he made must be china or glass j and that 
no glazed or metal vessel is to be used in making or 
keeping it.^ Mixed with water it is one of the most 
pleasant drinks of summer, and moreover is of singular 
efficacy in complaints of the chest — a spoonful or two 
in a tombler of water. P. Perth jfmboyj if. J, 
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CriiTITBE OF INBIAIf COUN—VAUMEWH CLMJBM, 

EoiToiieCiTLTiyATOx— AtameetiBgofoorFarmerBM And first, aegatively. Acisordmg to 4he BnctMi^ 



Clab, on Wedoeflday evening last, oar secretary being 
absent, I took his place for the evening ; and the en- 
closed reports were put into my hands. I have to-day 
copied them, and 1 take the responsibility of placing 
them at your disposal for publication. I do it for the 
purpose of giving you a sample of the kinds of reports 
which are presented. They are not selected, but are 
the only ones left with the secretary on that evening. 
Our society is not large — not more than 20 or 25 mem- 
bers usually attending ; but this is something for a quiet 
country village, with but few inhabitants. 

The rule of our society is, to have two or three writ- 
ten reports on the subject for the evening discussion, 
which subject is given out at the preceding meeting. 
As yet w« have not failed to have two or more at each 
meeting. After these preliminary reports, a familiar 
discussion of the subject ensues ; and then the reports 
and discussion are referred to a standing committee, to 
bring in at the next meeting, a final report embodying 
tbe substance of the written reports and conversation. 
By having these preliminary reports, the subject is 
fully brought beCore the meeting, by the various sug- 
gestions (and sometimes ccnffictfng ones) in them, and 
the result is, every one has something to say upon some 
one point or other. 

The order of proceeding at our meeting, is this : after 
the reading of the minutes, the reading of tbe reports 
of the standing committee on the subject discussed at 
the previous meeting is the first business ; then the pre- 
liminary reports on tbe subject for the evening's discus- 
sion; nextf discussion in a familiar way ; the subject 
for the next meeting is then given out by the chairman, 
and the writers named ;. then any miscellaneous busi- 
ness. The chairman sees that the members confine 
themselves to tbe question of the evening during its 
consideration, and then to other matters as they are 
presented, in order. All reports are put on file and 
preserved by the Secretary for reference. W'th this 
system the interest of our meetings has been well sus- 
tained, and the amount of information communicated 
has been a matter of surprise to us all. We have had 
no difficulty in drawing out the views of our practical 
men, and this is the secret of the success attending our 
efibrts. I have been somewhat particular in stating 
oar proceedings^ as I have not seen any account of an 
organization like our own. The society was commen- 
ced with us as a matter of experiment, and as yet I think 
DO one of its members is prepared to give it up, but evi- 
dently there is an increased interest manifested from 
one meeting to another. Should our example induce 
others to try the like experiment, my object in sending 
yon this will have been accomplished. 

Very respectfoUy yours, J. C. Hastings. 

Report on the Culture of Indian Com. Read before the 
** Clinton Farmer^t Club,** By GaiusBxttlkr /dinner. 
The aboriginal name of this species of grain clearly 
indicates its origin. As an article of food both for man 
and beast, but especially for the latter, it holds a pre- 
eminent rank. Perhaps the loss that woold be sustained 
by an entire failure of this crop could not be exceeded by 
that of any other. The well known fact that it may be and 
often is perverted from its legitimate to a peraicious 
purpose, is no valid reason why it should not continue 
to be raised, and to the greatest practical amount per 
acre, not refusing to gather even one hundred and fifty 
bushels, if we happen to find it there. 



Mohawk Valley custom, in directing the wayfaring 
Yankee, pointing ont tbe wrong ways and then the 
right one, I propose to name a few things with reapeot 
to this questioa, that ought not to be dene* 

Bo not plant corn on a piece of wet ground ; 9m such 
land, unless in extraordinary seasons a failnre may be 
expected. If it may seem neeesscMj to till such a piece 
of land oecasionally, the location of whieh is such ae 
hardly to admit of thorough draining, crop it with al- 
most any thing but com, which delights in a dry waroi 
soil. Do not plant corn after oats if it can be avoided. 
Oats are an exhausting erop, and as land can hardly be 
made too rich for core, it will be found difficult to raise 
it to that condition necessary to ensure a good yield. 
Again, in fields where the wire^w^Mrm has long had al- 
most undisputed possession, it is not advisable to plant 
your corn, as they will very likely save yoa the trouble 
of harvesting. A stifi* day does not seem weU adapt- 
ed to this crop. It is ^able to suffer greatly from 
drought on one hand and from exee'ssive Moistnre ob 
the other. 

A deep gravelly or loamy soil is the oMct natoral 
element for this grain. My equrse has usaiUy been to 
plant after wheat, and generally, to say the least, have 
obtained fair crops, seldom putting in more than two 
acres a season, and sometimes but one, believing it far 
preCsrable to give the land that tillage which will return 
60 to 80 bushels per aere, than to run over some two 
or three acres to obtain that amount. As a general 
practice early planting is best. The entire growing 
season is not ordinarily much too long to matwre the 
crop. Still it is doubtless better tewak a little if neee»> 
sary than to hnrry in the seed without being fnlly pre- 
pared. If the land designed for eom is not plowed till 
spring, once thoroughly done will be sufficient. There 
is however little danger of harrowing too mnoh. 
Though I have said land can hardly be made too rieb 
for corn, yet I have several times seen injury reeiilt te 
it by an injudicious application of very coarse maaare. 
I would not be oonfined to any particular mode of ap- 
plying manure, but would first administer a pretty gen^ 
rous allov^ance broadcast, and afterwards of the finest 
and richest portions in the hill. In planting I would 
not stint the bill to the precise number of plants inten- 
ded to stand. Perhaps the following rnle may not be 
far from the truth— -One for the worm, one for the orow^ 
and four to grow. The field now hemg planted neede 
close attention; whether there be any virtue in scare- 
crows (so called) I am hardly able to say, though I 
generally go through the ceremony of erecting divers 
sorts of fixings for that purpose. Tbe owner's foot 
for the time being I know to be efficacious ; crows ge- 
nerally do their worst where tbe bills are superficially 
covered. As a preventive in some measoreto their de- 
predations and for Security against drought, I recom- 
mend that corn be covered nearly or quite the depth of 
three inches. 

The corn bMUg fairly up, do not wait long for it te 
become large enough to hoe, get among it with the 
plow or cultivator, and it wiU soon reaoh the mark. 
The boy who had his head combed but oaoe a month^ 
wondered how any body could submit daily to the tor- 
ment of such an operation. He did not reflect that the 
daily operation which he dreaded, saved all the pain. 
So to some extent is the business of hoeing. The com« 
mon practice is to hoe but twice, and this has been my 
own, till within a few years. Snpposing that to hoe 



With these preliminary observations, I proceed to I three times would add about one^tlurd to the labor oX 
offer a few remarks on the beet method of oultivatioa. ■ tiUlog. Thin I find to be a mntmkft i not on)y i« thf 
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«rop benefited by this coarse, bat I have yet to learn 
that It caases any additional labor. A neighbor who 
usually planted in fows hot one way and hoed twice, 
was indaced a year or two since to change his method 
of planting, to rows both ways, and to hoe three times; 
one of the hands informed me that a gain of several 
days was made by tlie change, the same field having 
^en in corn the preyions year. Hilling corn is gene- 
rally, and I think justly disapprovi'd by writers on agri- 
«alture, and yet I find it dttJicait to hoe in such a man- 
aer as to leave the gronnd entirely level. 

The last hoeing should be completed before the tas- 
«el8 fvenerally appear. The labor of suitably prepar- 
ing tiliis ground for this crop, is not a trifling aflRiir,* 
but taking into consideration, the ample retams it is 
wont to make for all reasonable outlays, and that a 
CQCoeedtng crop is abo «t the same tiflae «mply provid- 
ed for, there ts every i^asoa for doing up the work 
Caithfully. 

The praetioe of some, is occasionally to intermingle 
other crops with this, as potatoes and beans. I have 
DO ezperieooe in this matter ; but incline to the opinion 
that as a general rule, one kind of grain at a time on 
m, given piece of ground is better than more. 

A few remarks about harvestieg, will dose this re- 
{K>rt. The usual method was, formerly, to top the 
stalks after the com was ^nerally glased, and put 
them in small stooks between the rows, and when the 
orop was ripe, proceed to husk it on the hills, or in 
some cases, to plaok off the ears, carry them to the 
barn, and then get up a husking-bee, an evening frolic 
for the youngsters of the neighborhood. I am not qaite 
oertoin that any better method has yet been discovered, 
so far as the value of the grain is concerned, than to 
suffer it to remain on the hills till fully ripe, though it 
bas been asserted by good authority, I suppose, that 
com gathered into stooks, will produce more whiskey 
than when harvested by the first method. If tku he a 
fact J toho can doubt the iinportante of U» universal 
adoption f 

The proper time either to top the stalks or to cut 
up the crop and put it in stooks, I conceive to be, a 
matter of no smaU consequence. We are often told to 
do it as soon as the kernel is glazed. This I am sure 
is a mistake. I have done both in several instances, 
too early, and yet the com had been glased for some 
dme. The eonsequence was, quite a shriokiag and 
looseness on the cob. The stalks may be worth more 
at that period as fodder, but a diminished value in the 
pain will be the consideration Sov It. With the above 
explanations, and in view of the whole subject, espe- 
eially with reference to fodder^ I have no hesitation in 
living my preference to gather in stocks. 



on the diseases of poultry, and the latter chiefly on their 
natural history and habits. In regard to diseases, we 
propose to give occasionally such abstracts of the re- 
marks of the writer alluded to, as seem calculated to 
be useful to our readers. 

Fluxes, Scovb and Diabrhoba. The first symp- 
toms of these maladies are an unusual looseness. ''In 
the early stages,'' (says D. S. E.) " this is occasioned 
by a superabundant discharge of liquid from the kid- 
neys. The first of these, scour, generally precedes the 
second, diarrhcea, which becoming habitual soon produ* 
ces great emaciation, and gives rise to the third, fluxes. 
These last assume two forms, often attendant on roup, 
and are very fatal and difficult to cure. They are probably 
occasioned by a secretion of acid from the intestines. 
The first is characterised by the passing and adherence 
of a certain irritating calcareous matter, having a veir 
pungent ammoniacal smell, very adhesive and aoid, 
soon producing excoriation, which is succeeded by in- 
flammation extending up into the intestines.'' la the 
second form of the disease, there is a constant flow of 
straw coloured fluid ; and the last form is a blood flux. 

The causes are believed to be exposure to cold and 
wet, improper diet, sour food, salted meats, the refuse 
of vegetables lying about the yard till they putrify, and 
corrupt the water sometunes standing on the surface 
of the ground from which the fowls drink; and lastly, a 
general neglect of. the important requisite of cleanli- 
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Diseases of Posltry. 

The diseases of poultry have seldom received atten- 
tion in this country, from persons qualified to treat them 
judiciously. The management of this interesting and 
useful description of farm stock, both in sickness and 
health, ib usually entrusted to ehildren, or persons who 
ars incapacitated for other business. The oonsequence 
is a general ignorance of their peculiar natural habits, 
as well as their diseases. But within a few years men 
of intelligence have inrned their attention to this subject. 
This has been the case, particularly, in England, where 
the natural history and diseases of poultry have been 
investigated in a scientific manner. 

We have been greatly interested with the articles of 
two eorrespondeots of the English Agricultural Gazette, 
the one using the signature of '' D. 0. E." and the 
ttj^n jji^ former has vrttten more frequently 



Cure. In the first stages of seours, the writer states 
that proper shelter, cleanliness and judicious change of 
diet, will often prove effectual, without medicine. If 
the disease progresses to the second stage, it is recom- 
mended to mix water from a blacksmith's forge with 
the water provided for fowls to drink ; oxide of iron or iron 
rust, mixed in pellets of barley meal is mentioned as a 
powerful tonic and astringent. '' Part of the yollf of 
an egg boiled hard, mixed with bruised herapseed, or 
boiled barley, dilated with wine, (gin is preferable,) is 
an old French remedy.'^ Another remedy highly re- 
commended, is water in which the rust of iron is infused 
with aa equal portion of new milk. 

In the third stage, fluxes, the writer states that he 
has found the following most eflleotive: two parts castor 
oil with one part syrup, of white poppies, combined. 
This, he states, acts quickly in ohecking the disorder. 
Two tea-spoonfuls is Uie quantity for a grown fowl. It 
is added, however, that this remedy when repeated will 
sometimes produce the contrary elfect, when eaetor oil 
must be used alone as often as required. 

For ffux of blood, which is of very rare occurrence, 
alum, dissolved in the fowls' drinking troughs, is recom- 
mended to be used, and rice boiled in milk; with a little 
starch added. 

CoNSTiPATioif is a disorder the reverse of the above. 
It is described as follows : '' Symptoms^-^irumng, very 
evident to the watchful poultry keeper; and when fatal 
is mostly owing to neglect or ^ignorance. Causes—^ 
deficiency of green diet ; feeding too long on dry grain; 
want of a sufficiency of clean water, free access to which 
graniverous birds in particular require, owing to the 
peculiar construction of their intestines, as compared 
with quadrupeds. Cure — a moist laxative diet, boiled 
instead of dried grain. When the crop requires stimu* 
lating, as before stated, one or two teaspoonfuls of gin 
is preferable to cordial horse-ball, and castor oil to calo- 
mel, as often recommended; and soot and fresh butter 
rolled in barley- meal ; chopped suet or fat in roasted 
potatoes, and also lard mixed, have been advised ; and 
pollen and bran with lard. In very aggravated cases 
a little sweet oil as a clyster, has been said te be very 
effective. Rye- flour or meal, to whioh is added a litto 
hooey, is a French remedy." 
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BOBTTCnmLTURAI^ DKPARTinUBlf T* 

C0NI>17CT£D BY J. J. THOMiiS. 



HORTlCl7I.TURAIi EXPERIMENTS. 
I. Badding. 

PeacAcf.— -(a)Mr. J.J. Thomas' adyice, to cot down 
early in the spring, those trees that were not badded 
the first year, or whose bads fail, is vastly important. 
Yon thus get a good stook for badding. 

(6) Badded peach trees in windy positions, should 
mltoayB be braced. The best mode is to set the brace, 
<a small stick eighteen inches long for seedlings of the 
first year,) very slanting, so as to push the tree towards 
the prevailing wind. Pass your bass aronnd the tree, 
giving it two or three twists, before yoa tie to the 
brace. Thus you will have a kink between the trees 
aad the brace which, with the slant of the stick, will 
perfectly save yoar tree from rnbbing. 

(e.) EartJUng budded peaches in autumn. — I do this 
habitually, for the following reasons: It preserves the 
vitality of the bad in an open winter. It saves the im- 
portant portion of the tree from mice. It saves the 
tree, in positions where heavy snow banks would be 
likely to settle, from being crashed and destroyed by the 
•now. In my sandy soil they never sufier ; possibly they 
might in a heavy one. Remove the earth in the spring 
before the sap starts. 

(d.) It may be useful to those who have failed to se- 
cure peach stones for planting, during the preceding 
aatuinn, to know that the robber sprouts that always 
spring ftp about the roots of a budded tree after it is head- 
ed dovm, VfUl grow. They are not as thrifty however, as 
•eedlings, certainly not for the first year, beyond which 
my experience does not extend. 

<«.) The removal of trees in the bud. — First, in the 
fall. I removed 160 trees in the fall of 1846. They 
were two-vear old roota, many of them very large, and 
were much mutilated in the reoioval. They were re- 
moved the first week in November, the roots being 
earefuUy trimmed. Exaotiy three-fourths of the hudsj 
(aad every rootf) Kved, some of them maiiiag six feet 
wood the next season. 

Secondly, in the Spring.-^ April 23, 1847. Removed 
137 trees, the bads having begun to swell. These 
(rcM were all poor roots like the preoeding, and were 
besides, deprived of about one third of their roots, in- 
tentionally, (for reasons not necessary to be mentioBed 
here.) Just two-thirds of them lived, and did well. 
Of those that died, a considerable namber were dog- 
ged to death by the ants. Here it is well worth re- 
marking that one-third of the trees which were set the 
eun side of a high fence, nearly every one grew, while 
the two-thirds that were set in the shaded side, exhibit- 
ed almost all the deaths, whether outright, or from the 
attack of ants. 

2. Cherries. — My badding on this tree has taken ve- 
ry rapidly, but no tree has caused me so much trouble 
in getting off the bass. The buds, after they were ap- 
parently fast and looked plump, have been very liable 
to loosen under the influence of wind and sun, and fre- 
quently crushed to death by subsequent rapid growth. 
My cherries had been sticked almost invariably to save 
them from breaking by the wind, just above the bad. 

Some that broke thus in 1846, I sought to save by 
putting a slight layer of putty on the wounded top. 
But it did no good. This last year, (1847,) I applied 
Mr. J. J. Thomas' mixture of tar and brick dost, ap- 
parently with entire success. Let it be pat on with 
great care, so as not to cover the bud. 

a. Peaches on Piitau.— *Thui hat camod Uk^ nor« 



vexation and discooragement Uian all other labors of 
the kind pot together. Of more than one hundred boda 
set in 1845, not one now sor vivos. OS the same Bom- 
ber set in 1846, bat two are alive. Errors. — 1. Late 
setting. 2. Careless unbinding. 3. Stook not thrifty. 
4. Taking off the buds above the peach so clean that 
there was nothing to keep the stock alive above the in- 
serted bud. The conseqnenee was that some of my 
peaches died after they were a foot long, by the drying 
down of the stock. In the case of peaches and qainees, 
it will do to take o& every bod, but not so with the 
peach on the plnm. 

4. Spring Budding.-^ln 1847, Jane 2d, 3d and 4th, 
peaches on peaches, and peaehea on ploaw; failed en- 
tirely. 

b. A pear took on a raoantain ash. It grew alieat 
four inches, and is now, (Feb. 18th,) alive. 

c. Plums on plums. A few (of Bdaar's Waflhiag- 
ton) took. They are bow alive. 

Adieu, with all my heart, to apriag budding. It will 
do in the south, but it has nothing to reeemmend it in 
Central New- York. 

11. Mildew in Gooseberries* 

a. I have about forty very old mossy bunches of 
gooseberries. They have been occasionally manured, 
and trimmed severely every year. Of the four years 
they have borne me fruit, two exhibited fijie and two 
mildewed fruit. The two seasons of good fruit seemed 
to be in consequence of sifting on strong ashes, once 
when they were in bloom, and once soon after. It was 
done when the dew was on in the morning. 

6. So I had very fine fruit in 1847, on a patch 
of about three hundred young bushes, under the same 
treatment. Whether the alkali acts directly on the 
animalculae that occasions this disease, or remotely by 
giving vigor to the root, I pretend xK)t to deterauAe. 
The faot> however, is valuable. 

IlL The White BhieklMsnrr. 

A correspondent of yonrs considers this a aew thing 
among the fruits of this fruitful world. I can only say 
that it grew in my boyhood in Rensselaer county, and 
that I found it in 1842, in Chautauque county. 

WMte, black and red, are the prevaihng colors of the 
berries of most brambles, and of the external covering 
of most stone fruits. Meanwhile chemists tell us that iron 
is the universal pigment of nature, wherewith she beau- 
tifies her fruits and flowers. Will not some of our learn- 
ed vegetable physiologists, who have leisure, tasie and 
ability for such^investigations, tell us if they can, whether 
these different colors in the same species of fruit as the 
blackberry and currant, are in consequence of the differ* 
ent conditions of the oxide of iron in the soil, or of its ab- 
sence from the soil entirely ^ or whether it be not the re- 
sult of the peculiar powers of the plant itself, by which it 
appropriates it to its own peculiar purposes, or rejects it 
altogether. We may presume, however, that it pos- 
sesses the latter power, since the same flower oftea 
presents various hues, and the same well elaborated gar- 
den soil different flowers ; while different colors of iSb» 
same fruit grow side by side in the same soil. 

IV. Hawthorns—in this hot climate, 
I fully agree with Downing and other writers <» th» 
anfitness of the^Hawthorn for hedges^ in this dry aad hot 
climate. I wish to notice an interesting fact, howev- 
er, in regard to this thorn. I have a plat of ground of 
IflM than hWf an M>rei «iiixoiw4«d by « hskWth«rA M§%« 
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on two sidea — the west and the north, — the hedge being 
Qntrimmed, and from 14 to 18 ft. high. That on the 
west side is thick, thrifty and verdant, while that on 
the north is every way inferior, with nothing in the soU 
or adjacent onltivation to make this difierenoe. And yet, 
I think I have lately discovered the reason. The rain 
storms in this vicinity are, with scarcely an exception, 
from the east or west. The oonseqaence is. that the 
hedge on the west side gathers a large amoant of rain, 
that would fall beyond it were the hedge removed, while 
that on the north side receives merely as much rain as 
laJls apon the surface of the soil at its roots. Henee 
the thrifty hedge is profusely watered and the other 



not. 



y. Fall planting of Grooselierry oattings« 



In the aatnmn of 1834, I oarried some gooseberry 
onttings 120 miles in hot, dry weather. I planted 
them, without much care, in good gravely soil, in my 
garden. This was about September 28th. In the spring 
of 1835, before vegetation, even in the gooseberry, 
oonld start, I had occasion to remove a few of these 
cuttings. In doing this, they presented white, thread- 
like rootlets, some of them six inches long, which must 
have been emitted the fall before. These cuttings 
made more wood daring that season, three to one, than 
any that I ever set in the spring. The reason never 
occurred to me until lately. If I am wrong, will not 
some of your learned correspondents correct me. 

I reason thus. The first impression of the declining 
heat of autumn was the more thoroughly to ripen the 
wood of the cutting at the top. Meanwhile the accu* 
mulated heat of summer lingered deep in the soil long 
after the air above became cool with the chills of au- 
tumn. Through the influence of this bottom heat, the 
process of granulation, at the bottom of the cutting 
went on, and the rootlets were emitted. In the spring, 
the plants started with considerable of the vigor of 
plants already rooted. On the other hand, cuttings set 
in the spring, feel the drying influence of the sun at the 
top, while the bottoms are immersed in cold earth, 
where the work of granulation and the emission of roots 
cannot go on. Those acquainted with the chemistry of 
heat, will readily perceive that the downward progress 
of heat in the spring is necessarily slow. Hence cut- 
tings set at that season are in an unphilosophical condi- 
tion, heat at the top and a chill at the bottom, when 
conditions exactly the reverse are needed for the speedy 
and certain growth of a catting. Poes not this expe- 
riment, and these principles apply to all cuttings ; and 
have we not yet mnoh to learn on this subject? 

yi. Frait tre«s in Cinsters, 

I hate eeveral pinm trees growing in olusten of from 
three to seven steoM each, growing from a common 
root. They are well trimmed up, and spread outward 
no aa to form a round, open combined head. They have 
the advantage of being low, so that the fruit is rea- 
dily gathered, while the tops are less exposed to the 
wind, both in blooms and in fruit. Tbe trees in ques- 
tion are the Bleeokei^(the Lombard plum of Downing,) 
and have been regniarly derived from the original as 
epronts. This form of tree has the single disadvantage 
of being less readily cultivated by the plow than straight 
•ingle standarde. 

yil. Cherry Treee s^llt by the Snn* 

I have two eherry trees standing in a very hot poei* 
tion, which are badly split by the sun. Now I think 
that a board, a. foot or more wide, and set in the ground 
close to the tree, with its top fastened to the tree by a 
iingle nail, would remedy this evil. This remedy, I 
think, would be better than straw bound round the tree 
which, besides presenting an unsightly object, affords a 
•belter for insects. In the case of very large trees, 



standing in hot positions, two boards nailed together at 
the edges so as to form an angle might be used. 

yill* Mixture of Beets and Carrots in seeding. 

In the spring of 1845, I planted 3 or 4 pecks of the 
ordinary turnep rooted beets, of good quality, for seed. 
Close to them and separated only by the spaoe between 
the rows, I planted about as many yellow carrots, ^so 
for seed. They seeded well. I sowed this seed in the 
spring of 1846. Many of my carrots were red and 
many of my beets yellow. The seed was ruinCd. Now, 
although these two plants are of the same class and 
order in the Linnean system, and probably of very nearly 
the same vegetable principles, yet considering the dii» 
ferenoe of herbage and infloresoenoe, who would have 
suspected their mixing? Query. — ^If we assume that 
red was the original color of the beet, may we not enp- 
pose that its varieties of other colors, were originated 
by such crosses as this ? £. C. 6. Utiea, M^rthf 
15, 1848. 

^laeeeta iaiarioos to the Grapa^yiaa.'' 

{CuUiffator /or ISAd, page 151.) 

By referring to the New- York Farmer for 1831, to 
the Genesee Farmer for 1832, page 133, and to SOU* 
man's Journal for April, 1834, page 113, accounts of 
this troublesome visitor may be found. Nearly the 
whole colony on my vines, was extirpated by passing 
them between the thumb and finger ; and by destroying 
the "minute worm or slug, "which I found to be the lar- 
va of the same insect. Under this treatment, requir- 
ing nC great amount of labor, we had grapes in abun- 
dance. 

On my first discovering this depredator, a young stu- 
dent in Entomology, gave it the. provisional namb of 
Chrysomela vitivora, from its feeding on the vine, bnt 
it appears to be the Haltica chalybea, (steel colored) 
of Iliiger, — Haltica having been separated from the for- 
mer extensive genus. B. Thomas. Grea^fuldy 5 etc. 
6, 1848. 

^Destmettoa of frait bnds by froet." 

(CvMooar/kr 1818, /logv \i\.) 

The'bkMsom bnds of the peach are oo adadmbly 
formed«»^ao dry, that IUec a grain of Indiaa com, or a 
seed of the eucnmber, they endure witkoat injury any 
degree of cold to which this eUmata im sabjeet. Their ^ 
safety depends however, oa their oonttaaiag drf^^^ion 
as soon as the sap flows in aad stotl/s them, they are 
liable to perish if the meienry in the thermometer ^ de- 
scends much below zero. 

After the leaves drop ia aotaaui, these buds become 
very seasitive in mild weather, either at that season or 
in winter. Sometimes indeed, though very rarely, the 
blossom opens in the fall— to perish of course. The 
danger appears to iicrease with the amount of develop- 
ment; and the same remarks apply to the fruit buds 
of the aprieot. 

Among the mountains of Pennsylvania, in a climate 
much more rigorous than ours, where the cold through- 
out the whole winter is steady, the peaeh tree is very 
productive t and some of our most severe seasons have 
been succeeded by plentiful crops of this fruit; bnt^hen 
the buds start in autumn, our hopes of plenty are founded 
entirely on the mildness of the weather that is to fol- 
low, for ten degrees below aero, have been sufficient to 
destroy them. D. T. 5 mo. 8, 1848. 

Popular Errors. 
Edit. CuLTivAToa-^Tbe article quoted in your last 
number, from the Gardener's Chronicle, statingtbat^Ba!- 
sam seed 3 or 4 years old, Moved from double varietieef 
is pretty sure to produce double flowers, whereas one 
year old seed is almcet certain to produce single blos- 
soms/' is sheer nonsense of the witchernft class, aad is 
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oa a pai with the stale English notioni that ver; 
moamber md meloa seeds will rnn lesi to Tinea i 
prodace more sbundsnt crops Ihan new seed, and with 
the silly idea that by placing melon seeds in a panta- 
loons' pooket for some time previons to planting, that 
the warmth will improve their quality or accelerate (be 
matarity of the arop. All (heaa and the vlsionnry tales 
■boat planling seeds, and Tearing crops at oertsin 
■t^es of the moon, which some of our least favored an- 
MStors brongbt oyer with ihem Trom Earop«, have long 
dnee been exploded by intelligent American minds. 
Thej nevertheless exist in full force among the benight- 
ed and nnedacated population f>r many countries of 
Europe. Th« " Seventeen years Locust" will donht- 
lesi in. time prove to be one of the same category. It 
il diwreditable to the mind of man (d yield a blind cre- 
dence to any ilalement aa to a result or eBecl, unless a 
•ansa is assigned that will afford eonclnsive gronnds 
for ovr mental oonviotion. Fliubing, March 6, JS48. 
Wm. B, PwircB. 

Albanv A Rsniiielaer Horticnllnral Societr. 

The annual meeting of mis society was held in Al- 
kanj on the 6ih of Maj. The following genilenen 



e elected ofliaer 



fori 



B ensuinj:; year. 



P«»Ww(.— JOEL RATHBONE, of Bethlehem. 

Fitt Prtiideati.—D. Thomas Vail, Troy ; Br. Hbb- 
KAH Wkhiiell, Albany { Ezra P. Pbemticx, Letble- 
hem; T. P. Dcow, Greenbush. 

Sterttary. — B. P. JoHheoh, Albany. 

TrtattirtT.—A. E. Bbciwh, Albany. 

Uanagm. —Ahob BRCoaa, Schaghticoke ; Stephen 
E. Warbin, Troy; J. M LovxrT, Albany; Wm. Bub- 
WEH, Troy; J. McD McImttee, Albany; Jas. Henkt, 
Walervliet; Wm. NewcoKb, Piltstown; Jamcb Wil- 
■OM, Albany; A. Oeborm, Watorvliel. 

Exhibitions of froils and flowers, will be held by this 
■ociety as follows; At Albany, June 14th; at Troy, 
July 12th; at Albany, September -~, annual show; al 
Albany, seooad Wednesday of Febrnaiy, 1S4T. 



The Caronlto, 
Aa it baa been fally decided by froit growers that 
■here is bo '* royal road" lo the deatmotioa of the our- 
Milio, it beoemes very desirable that the ciMraioR read 
abonld be made as inooth as possible. Under ordina- 
17 ajraomstanoes, flse crepe oS plnms, apricots and nee- 
tarinaB, cannot be obtained witbontprotectioarrom this 
haeet, aad it oftea happens that otherfniit snSera from 
to* attacks. 

After trying nearly all the BDmeroni remedies which 
haie been rooommeiided, we have come to the eonela- 
■ion that for gtiural application, the best mode is a 
•ombination of two — first, destroy all that is poaeible 
by jarring them down on white muslin, and secoDdly, 
■obr pigs and geese to pick up and devour all the in- 
jnred frait which fails. Where pigs and geeae oaDwit 
be admitted, a more diligent apphcalion of tbe jarring 
will be eBectoal, hot otherwise, these animals Will 
greatly lesseu the labor. 

It has been urged, as a serious objection to the mode 
of jarring down on muslin, that tbe labor often amount ■ 
ta more than the value of the fhiit. Where this reme- 
dy is bat imperfectly applied the timerequired for the 
•xterminalion of the insect is prolonged, and the crop, 
beudes, may b« nearly destroyed. Hence a vigorous 
attack wilt be foand altogether the most economioal. 
1 facilitate the work, we have adopted two different 
contrivances, both of which will be foand essential ad- 
vantages, and great improvemenls on the old mode of 
merely spreading white sheets under the tre*». 
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JnBtnul ninSriDB/or atetinr CvmtUet—rit. tS 
first, is a large nmlwella, (Fig. 45), with a white cov- 
ering, with BO opening or slil between, to sllffarms, b. 
t, to receive the trnnk of the tree. The arms, or ex- 
panding radii, should be nearly straight when the uB> 
brella is spread, and not carved as is usually the case. 
If they are made of bamboo, an umbrella six feet in 
diameter, will not cost more than two dollars nnd inaj 
bo procured lo order at any factory. In using this im- 
plement, it is spread, placed in aa inverted position 
and passed under the tree. The blow of a mallet la 
given on the short stub of a limb, a, which will jar all 
or nearly all the curcuTios froia the branches; the um- 
brella is then partly folded and shaken si tbe same mo- 
ment, by which alL the insects are thrown through aa 
opening a few incbes in diameter al the centre, made 
for this pjirpose, into a pail of hot water already pri>- 
vided, or into a shallow vessel of oil of turpentine, and 
thus their destruction ia as speedy as conaplete. A 
hundred trees may thus be cleared in a lew minutes, 
and if attended to twice a day, will certainly save tha 




mliglu/tamtt,/a- aadung CuratHn—Flf U. 
Where ike trees are very large, or where an unbralt* 
oansol be coavenieatly procared,s()uare frames, mad* a* 
tight as possible and covered »i^ while Butlia, as repra- 
sented by Fig. 4S, willanswer agood purpone, bntwiU not 
be quite so convenient nor expeditious as the former 
mode. Each piece of muslin is attached to two sqsar* 
TrameB, so that it may be folded together, like a book. 
This folding will throw the inseoli tagetber, and ihei 
ItftUg tbe ft-ame and isotiaing it over a vessel of ka| 
water or tiirponliBe, they are easily jarred into it. 

The advantage of a while surface is the operator 
sees at once where the Inseott Are, awi vhether ha it 
accoinpUshiitg bia work. 

Disease of Fruit Trees, 

I see by jour periodical, that the penr ireo blight la 

attributed to frost. I had a pear tree in 1S4Q, attacki 

eil by a Bpeoios of blight, (whether the same you U&v« 

at the north, I cannot say) but thisVaa a species of fun. 

^osj the bftrk b«GUite cqTere4 wi(h so)bU brown 'f°^ 
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from which proceeded what I call its roou, like cob- 
webs, which adhered closely to and completely covered 
the bark. Last sammer, which was moist and warmj 
it spread to some apple trees , (in fact over the apples 
themselves) — plum sjxl mimosa trees and rose bushes, 
and I have no doubt they will all die this summer, as 
the pear limbs attacked in 1846, all died in 1847, the 
bark cracking clean to the wood in young twigs. 

Ifyoa know of any cure, you would confer an obliga- 
tion on me, and I tloobt not many others, by publishing 
it. I shouM observe that peach trees in the iqmie- 
diate vicinity, entirely escaped. 

AorM Vidukurgh, Miss. R.^Y. RoGxas. 

The blight described in the above communication, 
does not correspond to either the frost blight, or insect 
blight which are kn own here. 

Budding once more* 

8m Tol 4, p. 339. 
Yoar correspondent R. T., is right as respects the mode 
of budding, but appears not to have fuUe discovered the 
beti time to perform the operation. 

In March, 1846, I received by mail from Rochester, 
N. Y., through the kindness of Messrs. Ellwanoes 
& BARaT, a slip of the '' Northern Spy" apple, which 
when received was quite dry, and showed but a very 
little indication of life. I kept the scion in moist earth 
until the second week in April, when I put the buds, 
(10 of them,) on some young seedling trees, four of 
which grew freely, and made during that summer, about 
10 feet of wood, averaging nearly three feet each tree. 
I used last spring a part of the bods of the growth of 
1846, and have now, from that small beginning, about 
50 trees of that noted variety of apple. 

In August, 1846, I budded several cherry trees, 
which proved almost an entire failure; last April I 
re-budded 50 of the same trees, with buds taken from 
the scions of the Black Tartarian cherry, eut the pre- 
vious February, 49 of them grew, some of which made 
the past season upwards of three feet of well ripened 
wood. I advise R. T. to try again as soon as the bark 
separates freely from the wood next spring, using buds 
cut from scions next month, and whether he succeeds 
or fails, communicate the result ** for the Cultivator.'* 

I know not how it may prove in New-England, but 
am satisfied that in Illinois, the months of April and 
May are the best for budding. 

For the benefit of some of your western subscribers 
who have abandoned the cultivation of the Quince, un- 
der the impression that our soil or climate is not con- 
genial to its growth, I remark that the quince may be 
inoculated on either of the varieties of our native thorn, 
and the bud takes freely. I have raised the large 
orange quince on the thorn the second year after the 
insertion of the bud, which was taken from a quince 
tree that had never shown any signs of fruit, although 
upwards of fourteen years old. The quince on thorn 
•toeks produces fruit every year, while those on their 
natural roots do not bear any. Several quince-bearing 
thern bushes may be seen in Mr. Slack's garden, at 
Lewistown. J. D. Fulton County^ III., Jan. 1848. 

Strawberry Rnnnera ^ 

These should be treated as weeds, and kept hoed from 
among the regular rows of strawberry plants. They 
have precisely the same efiect upon the crop as the 
tame quantity of weeds, and cannot fail to lessen the 
amount, as well as to diminish the quality. A writer 
in the Gardeners' Chronicle remarks, '' So convinced 
am I of the propriety of cultivating this fruit in separ- 
ate and distinct plants, and of cutting off* the runners, 
that I have this season taken out a plant between each 
of my plantations, thus making the distance between 
•aoh plan(/ottr/sef bjf ihrut 



ProdactiTO Apple*Tree. 

Browne, in his trees of America, says there is an 
apple-tree at Romney in Virginia, which, according to 
Dr. Mease, grew spontaneously from seed, is estimated 
to be fifty years old, and has obtained a height of 45 
feet, vritfa a trunk more than a yard in diameter. In 
1835 it' produced 180 bushels of large fruit, besides 
four or five bushels left under the tree as damaged, and 
several bushels taken by visitors during the course of 
the season — so that the whole amount, in the opinion of 
Dr. Mease, must have been nearly 200 bushels. 

The greatest quantity of fruit borne on a single tree 
in England, in one year,^grew inLittlefield, SnsseZ| 
and produced 74 bushels of fruit — the total weight of 
the crop being nearly two tons. 

Repeated instances have occurred in Western New- 
York, of trees of the Rhode-Island greening, with little 
or no cultivation, yielding single crops of more than 
forty bushels. 

Bassano Beet 

We observe that A. J. Downing, in a late number of 
his Magazine, describes this fine early beet as '' oval'' 
or '^ long turnip-rooted." We have cultivated it for 
several years, the seeds being obtained from different 
sources, and with us it has had invariably a fiat root, 
like that of the flattest turnips, the horiaontal dia'aeter 
being usually twice the distance from the crown to the 
tap root. It has proved very early, sweei and detioate, 
and always remarkably productive,— where thickly 
planted, the roots literally touched each other, without 
a diminutive growth. Which is the genuine varietyt 

Fruit Stealing. 

Some of our readers will doubtless remember tfao 
remedy published some time since against fruit stealing. 
James Matthews, Esq. of Coshocton, Ohio, thus speaks 
of this remedy in a letter to the Ohio Cultivator: — "We 
have found the article published in your last number, 
the best remedy yot known here for fruit-stealers and 
garden robbers. The tariar emetic works finely! A 
good dose will lay a fellow out limber for a while, as 
the sad experience of some here amply proves. It 
also clears out the stomach, prevents chills and (aver, 
and creates a distate which very much diminishaa tliiaT* 
ing propensities." 

''An' sure, and ye don't call it stealing, to get ovar 
and take a little fruit, do ye? Yes, we do, (says as of 
the Maine Farmer,) and the meanest kind of stealing^ 
too. You wouldn't walk into that man's house and 
take his money from his drawer, nor his bread from his 
table; and yet very likely that bread and that money 
have not cost their owner half so much care, half so 
much labor, and are not half so much prized and va- 
lued as his fruit." 

Ths CvncuLio acPELLSD.—A. J. DowNiKO,^n the 
Horticulturist, states that on two nectarine trees, (a 
fruit eminently liable to destruction by this insect,) 
standing near a stable yard, not a single puncture oould 
be discovered, whilo others a few rods distant did not 
escape. This efiect was attributable to the ofiensiva 
fumes of the manure repelling the insect. The sama 
journal contains a communication stating that the writer 
wishing to stimulate some old plum trees, left round 
them for a fortnight, unoovered, a heavy coating of 
fresh horse-manure, during the period of the swelling 
of the fruit. These trees bore fine crops; all others 
were stung, and dropt all their fruit. 

Lamoillx Co. Ao. Societt, Vt.—- Fair at Hyde Park, 
Sept. 20th. Officers for the present year, Ariel Huk- 
TON, President ; Samuel Mkeriam, Noah Ronnr soir, 
Vice-Presidents ; L. H.NoTES, Treasurer ; C. 8. NoTXtf 
of Hyda-Parky Saorataiy. 
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I>E8CBIPTIOIf OF 

for planting Sttdi, and applying Manitrtt, tuch at 
the las. 

A. Main Whitl, to propel iba mBcbioery and roll in 
tha seod; made eoncaTe in order to press the earth to 
ih* aidei of the seeds as well as upon the top ot them. 
It leave's a slight convex ridKenpon, and a little farrow 
•D eaok side ttT the seed, so that raia may settle at the 
•ulw rather thaa immsdiatel; upon the seeds. 

B. Regulating Wkrel, to keep ihe Coalter at an 
■nifarm depth — made fluted to help pulverize the earth. 

C. Harrow, to throw aside small obstructioDs, as 
klto to iiDe tLe groiiiid. 

D. Serf Box, which may be drawn oat for the pur- 
pose of emptying it. 

E. Tightening Pulley, to accommodate the band to 
■nob groove on the gearing wheel F, and on the bend 
of the.elevator, as may be necessary to give the re- 
qaisite speed to the elevator cht dropper, secured by a 
thumb screw Doderaeatb. This screw most be loosened 
to shift the elevators. 

F. Glaring Whul, with grooves of diflerent diame- 
ters, by wbioh greater or less speed is given to the 
dropper; of oonrte, putting in the seeds at greater or 
)es* distanoes apart. 

G. H. I. EUvalori or Dropptrt, of different sixed 
holes, lor corn, beets and turnepe. 

J. CleoTtr, of whalebone, secured by a wedge in the 
frame of the elevator. Just so as to spring into each 
hole as it passes the guide tube U. 

E. Ltadtr, by whioh the seed box may be aappUed 
without stopping Ihe maohioe. 

L. Manure Box, or Hopptr, 

M. Rack meet, connected by a band with gearing 
wheel F, and giving motion to shoe O, by connecting 
rod P; this may be raised or lowered by slidea and 
thumb screws under it, on the 1m*FPM> 



DRILL BAJBKOir, 

Poudrtllt, Bonediui, AAtt, Platttr, Marl, ^t., at 

N. Slide Gttage, to regulate the quantity of vaoiire 

to be delivered. 

ing Sod, conveying motion to shoe O, 
from rack wheal M. 

Q. Geariag Rod, which DpoD being drawn, by 
pressure of the left band upon chain Y, throws ihe 
geitring free from main wheel A. 

R. Pall, to prevent a reverse motion to the machine- 
ry ; also serves to olean Ihe surface of main wheel. 

S. CItrii. 

T. Coulttr, which bj nuts may be set deeper o« 

ore shallow, according to the desired depth Cor plant- 
ing diObrent seeds. 

U. Guide Tuie, conveying seeds lo the farrows. 

V. Chain for covering teedi, attached to knoba 

I the outside Trams, so HS to draw in a curved form 
after the coulter, and before the main wheel. 

W. CAain coveriug iho manure upon the same prin- 
ciple as V. 

X. Spring, aoting npon the geariog wheel to keep 
it in its plaoe when liberated. 

Y. Hand Chain, by which to move gearing wheel. 

Z. Hook, to retain hand cbaia, and keep the uaohi- 
nery oat of gear. 

a. Leather Strap, (o confine guide tube. 

b. Band to elevator oi dropper. 

d. Bunt' to manure dropper. 

e. Legs , resting on hoohs when the Barrow is moT- 
ini;, and extended when standing still, to keep it from 



fallin: 






The prevailing praotioe in that part of New-JarMj 
to which I removed in 1833, was, to plant earn i* hills 
ftboui six feet apart each way, muutring enl; i> <iw 
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hills. A few experiments convinced me that spreading 
a larger qaantity of long manure and plowing it in 
was the better melbod ; yet still I found it needful to 
add a little fine manure' to each hill at the time of plant- 
ing, in order to give the plant an early and vigorous 
start. This last process, however, was attended with 
ooBsiderable labor at a busy season, as I found it re- 
quired full five days, man's work, to haul and distri- 
bute the manure, drop and cover an acre, if done pro- 
perly. 

I tried drilling corn in rows, but then to scatter the 
manure nicely in the drills, was a tedious business which 
I couki with difficulty get common farm hands to do. 
Therefore, I set about contriving a Manure Barrow and 
Seed Dropper combined, and put in my principal crop 
with it in 1838, and continued to do 'so for the seven 
following seasons that I remained on that farm. My 
first attempts were not quite satisfactory, but I studied 
to obviate the difficulties as they occurred and to make 
improvements ; the machine in its present state is the 
rP4Bult thus far, and I shall be glad to see it further im- 
proved. 

The accompanying drawing was made several years 
ago; since then the pulley M has been made larger, 
and a tightening pulley added to band d, both of which 
are improvements. 

I have used only riddled manures in the machine, 
such as poudrette, lime, ashes, charcoal and bone dust. 
In my last planting of corn in 1845, 1 put eight bush- 



els of bone dust, mixed with twice the quantity of char- 
coal dust to the acre, it being the first planting upon 
land reoently underdrained. The yield was a good 
one. 

With this machine and a steady going mule, a man 
has put in five acres per day; that is, plant, cover and 
manure it in drills. My practice was to plant twice 
as many kernels as I wished to stand, and where birdsj 
moles and insects did not thin out sufficiently, it 
was done with a common hoe, cutting through the 
rows, leaving the strongest plants to average a distance 
of about eight inches apart. The drills being 4k to 5 
feet apart. 

Onee plowing the corn only, and then as soon as the 
plants were lairly up, so as to be plainly seen in the 
rows, going as near as possible and turning the furrows 
from them, afterwards keeping the ground loose and 
clean by the cultivator and harrow, I found to be the 
better practice. I am satisfied that hilling up corn is 
useless, and destroying the root by the plow worse than 
useless, both for the corn and the stalks. 

The kind of oorn of all the various sorts that I tried 
which in that section produced the greatest yield, is 
rather a large growing stalk, producing ears of four- 
teen to twenty rows mostly, red cob, the kernel a red- 
dish yellow, or flesh color, something of a gourd seed 
or horse tooth shape, and a little indented on the top. 

RoBT. White, Ja 

NevhYorkj 4 mo., 1848. 
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Editors or CirLTrvAToa — In the course of my re. 
marks on breeding horses, recently published in the 
Cultivator, I have more than onoe intimated my 
intention to notice the Normans. This design 
woold have been executed earlier had I been able 
to commana my time. I have even now to regret that 
other calls press upon me so closely that I am com- 
pelled to give you hut a hasty sketch. 

The Norman horses now most used in France, are a 
cross of the old French or Norman draught horse with 
the Andalusian, or Spanish barb. The original breed 
was too clumsy and slow. The cross with the Anda- 
lusian has rendered them more shapely and active. I 
have examined the improved breed with a good deal of 
scrtttiay. During my visit to France in 1846, I rode 
many hundred miles behind them, and saw many sta- 
bles filled with them. The postmen and stage propri- 
etors use them exclusively. I found them in daily ser- 
vioe from four to twenty-four years old. 8ome had 
been driven fifteen or sixteen years. I found no lame 
or sickly horses in their stables— all appeared fat and 
hardy. They are driven before the mail coaches over 
routes of many hundred miles in extent, at the rate of 
eight miles per hour indnding stops ; and I have many 
times seen one or more horses in a team trotting 
squarely and handsomely when the eoaeh was moving 
at the rate of thirteen or fourteen miles per hour. 
They are of very uniform size and appearance-^ene- 
rally about fifteen hands or fifteen hands and an inch 
high, and weighing 1100 lbs. 

The Nonoaan horse lately purehased by Mr. How- 
land, of Union Springs, Caynga County, is a very oor- 
rect representative of the breed as it now appears in 
France. His sire " Diligenoe,'' is a better horse than 
any one I saw in France ; and I have no doubt the 
•took of Mr. Howlaod's horse will prove a vaiuaUe 
•oyutttion ta this MQtiaa of the 9tatd. On goodooia. 



mon mares of large size, he will get decidedly the best 
farm and draught horses that we can raise. I think the 
Norman horses and their crosses are better adapted to 
stage coaches and peddler's wagons also, and all places 
where quick and heavy draught is required, than any 
breed of horses of my acquaintance. I have no doubt 
that a pair of them, with a ton cr more behind them, 
will perform a greater journey in a day or a week, than 
any other horses that can be produced. 

Again, they are so hardy that there is hiut Itttle 
trouble or risk in raising them. They mature so early 
too, that they may be sold at three and four years old 
for as much as they will bring when eight or nine. In 
short I consider them a very useful and valuable stock 
of horses. Respectfully, &c., J. fi. B. 

Syracuse^ April 13, 1848. 

P. S. In my last article on breeding horses, your 
compositor has made me say that I have never known 
a successful cross of a Morgan horse on a highly bred 
mare. I wrote, or intended to write, that I have never 
known a successful cross of a Norman horse on a highly 
bred mare. 

Lais^ Cora Craps in Indiana. 

I notioed in the January number of the Cultivator, 
1848, page 29, an inquiry respecting the method of 
raisiag large oreps of oorn in the west- In 1843 I 
plowed up a piece of grass-land which had been pas- 
tured two or three years. Before plowing I spread over 
one-third of the ground about ten cords of oonunoa 
barn-yard manure per aore ; turned the sod as even as 
I could four inches deep. Planted Northern Yellow 
corn from Western New- York. Harrowed eaoh wa^ 
twice, and cut the weeds thrie&— -no hills sdade. Yielo^ 
80 bnshels per aore. Next aaason, 1844, ^read on 
about seven oords of maBare per aere on a little more 
than half the field, beginning on the saoie side as be* 
I fore, plowed once-^laid off* each way with a small plow 
I -^pbated four feel i^^art eaeh wey, with BMd€ik^ and 
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other corn common to thiB iBtilade, tbirtjreigbt degrees 
tortj uioutes. Harrowed and hoed as aboia. Avenge 
orop, 133 l-3d busheli per acre. The manured pi 
■nppoBed to he one-aizlh best. Thurston Wood. 
Maduon, Jtfftrt»n Co., la., Xarek 10, 1S48. 

IVkMt aad ChMB. 

Onr reader* are 
ware that a diflerenoe 
t of opinion exiita 
the subject of the lup- 
poaed ohanga of wheat 
to eheas. The prac- 

ia En a giem degree 
jtaidsd by their opin- 
iona; and it ia impor- 
tant to know vbelher 
he who diligently and 
peraeTcrinirly endeaT- 
ors ED Bradipate every 
plant ofcheas From his 
flelda, may reatonably 
hope for ultimate sac- 



la to be alike rewarded 
with aaocess or failure. 
Withoat intending 
to ofler any Ihinnf of a 
coDtroTeraial eharao- 
ter, we wiah to call 
the attention of farm- 
eratosome poiala in the 
character and habits 
of the nheu plant, 
which we believe will 
ait explain some reiulls 

dot piam—Brtmiu malinui. otherwise apparently 
■naoooDnuble ; and aisistin reaching the truth mach bet- 
ter than the statement of many superQoia] observations, 
of what may sppetu at first striking cases of transma- 

One or the moat interesting and important points ol 
•AaraMer ia the chess plant, ia the difference in size 
and laznrianoe nnder different oircumstaDces. Under 
the thick shade of vegetable growth, plants have been 
observed scarcely two inches high, perfeoting their seed, 
and impregnating with the seed, wholly unnoticed, the 
laikd on which they grew. This has been noticed in mea- 
dowa even two or three years after seeding down with 
grass. Bat when this ohstrDclion to its growth is re- 
inoved, the yonng roots will send np several shoots, to 
three or foar feet in height, and in some cases yield 
an inoreose of two or three thousand fold. The ac- 
eompanying figure represents plants of chesa, growing 
from seed precisely alike, bat under favorable and ad- 
verse oironmstances afterwards, a is a plant growing 
in good soil, without interference or obstruction; 6, a 
plant partially shaded; «, a plant of the smallest sira, 
tinder a very dense growth of wheat, or In a meadow. 
These figores are drawn from aotnal observation, and 
the relative siiei are oorreotly given. 

Aaotber cbaraoter is, the small size 
the seeds of chess. Being much smaller thi 
they often ewape notice, and are sown and 
OQsly spread ; or escaping the teeth of cattle are dis- 
tribaled with their manure ; or may be even spread by 
birds. The time they will remain in the ground, with- 
oat vegetating, is nnknown. But as pig-weed, fox-tail 
and other weeds, have been noticed to spring np in 
dense growth, on plowing meadows and pastures, which 
for a long aeries of years were thickly matted witb 
tDif J it is raaaonabl* to soppoae that the aeads of obsaa 



also may remain many years in the aoil, ready to spring 
up and grow, when " clean seed" i* sown on new or 
supposed clean ground- ' 

Hence it follows, in consequebos of the preceding 
facte, that when wheal is good, and has a fins 
thick growth, the planu of chess are small and entiredy 
escape notice; the saythe does not perhaps lonoh .them, 
althongh tbey ripen and spread their seed. But when 
the whaat is thinned or destroyed by winter) or when 
cattle gel in and eat off the crop, or when it is dee- 
Iroyed by any other means, the obstruction to the growth 
of the cbess is removed, and young plants, instead of 
remaining as shown by c in the figure, of diminutive 
size, it shoots op and spreads its heads far and wide, 
and produces a conspicuous and abundant orop. Tha 
wheat has disappeared, and chess has taken its place; 
hence the conotusion is very natural that tbe former has 
changed to the latter. 

But as every good farmer is oarefnl to deatroy pig- 
weed and fox-lail, and avoid spreading the seeds, ihe 
same care shonld be extended to the eiolasion of chess. 
Instanoes are by no means wanting where such care, 
persevered in, has entirely eradicated the plantj and 
when wheat on such farms has been destroyed by win- 
ter, DO chess has taken its place. 



^Ticnltnral prodnota of the U. StatM and FnwMi 

A writer in the English .igrieullurat Gaxttli makes 
an interesting comparison of the prodocts of the Uni- 
ted Slates compared with those of Francs. The popn- 
lation of the United States is set down at 20,000,000 
and that of France at 35,000,000. The proportion of 
the agricultural population in America is given as 80. 
4 per cent.; oommercial, 2. 6j and manufacturing 17. 
I- The writer obsorTCs that the agricultural prodoo- 
tion of the United States, compared with its iohahitants, 

Homti nule. I BhHp, I HorKi ftMslsi I 'Pin. 

UniTaisuio, 14.B71.S83 tg,aii.3;4 4,33s,ecg H,30i,tgs 

Fnnri, ».VX,sae \ 3S,1SI,4M) I 3,IM,337 I 4,M0,1S1 

He contrasts the grain crops of the two oonntries, 
showing the comparative amoonta produced of each 
kind, ia hectolitres, as fallows: 
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The Uoitod States," (says the writer,) " prodnee 
lally 70,000 tons of wool, 600 tons of hops, 300 
tons of beeswax, 10,000,000 tons of hay, 66,000 tons 
" mpand flax, 100,000 tons of tobacco, 40,000 tons 
:e, 395,000 tons of ootton, 60,000 lbs- of coooona 
of silkworms, 77,000 tons of sugar, and 5,000 hecto- 
itres of wine. The produce of the farst-yard, oroow> 
louse, is estimated at 7,000,0001. sterling— (S3 S, 000, • 
000); that of the orchards, 1,660,0001.; forests, 3,- 
720,OOOJ. The total amount of agricullurat produce, 
amouuts yearly to the enormous sam of 138,730,1601. 
sterling— ((693,650,800.) The manufactures of the 
United States, tliough yet in their infancy, are rapidly 
' loreasing, and the writer puts down the amonnt oroa> 
ital embarked in manafactories of varions kinds, at 
56,757,9121. sterling. Considered in all reapeou, 
therefore, he ooncludes — "America may be claased 
next to (jreat Britain, as the second agrioultonJ and 
oonunercial ooimtty in the world." 

LoDK and Short Ebbii 
" D-", a correspondent of the English .^grieiditirat 
aittti shows ibat the old notion of '■ long eggs pro- 
iclngoocks," is unfounded. His first argument is, 
that "to every hen belongs an individoal peonjiarity ia 
the liie, form and color of the egg she lays, which ne- 
ver changes during her whole life-time, so long as she 
remains in health, and which is,Ba well known t» thoM 
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who are ia the habit of taking her prodace, as the hand 
writiog of their nearest acquainlance. Some hens lay 
smooth, oream-colored eggs, others rough > chalky granu- 
lated ones: there is the buflf, the snow-white, the spheri* 
oal, the oval, the pear-shaped, and the emphatioally 
egg-shaped egg. • • * • ^qw I assert that the hen 
who lays one round egg) will continue to lay ail her 
eggs round 5 and the hen that lays one oblong, will lay 
all oblong. Consequently one hen would be the unceas- 
ing mother of cocks, another must remain the perpet- 
ual producer of pullets, which is absurd. * * * An 
old lady, whose fowls were all white, gave roe a small 
globular egg, as round as a ball ; it was added to a 
clutch of speckled Dorkings. The result was the due 
number of Dorkings, and one tohite cockerel. By the 
rule alluded to, it cJiould of course, have been a pul- 
let." 

" wAjiotber supposed test is the position of the air- 
bag at tho blunt end of the egg. We are told that ' if 
it be a little one side, it will produce a hen ; if this 
vacuity be exactly in the centre, it will produce a cock.' 
But take a basket of eggs; examine them as directed, 
by holding them between your eye and a candle, and 
you will find very few indeed in which you can say the 
air-bubble is exactly concentrical with the axis of the 
egg. A cock ought thus to be like Ovid's black swan, 
a rare bird. But in many broods, the cockerels bear a 
proportion of at least one-third; especially in those 
hatched during winter or in unfavorable seasons ; the 
immediate cause being, doubtless, that the eggs produ- 
cing the robnster sex, possess a stronger vit^ity ; the 
more remote cause being the same wise law of Provi- 
dence« through which in the human race, more males 
are born into the world than females, to meet the wear 
and tear of labor and accident." 



Farming on Long Island, 

Perhaps yon would like to hear something about this 
place — situated on the extreme east end of Long Island 
(North Branch.) Although generally considered as 
almost out of the world, and almost unknown, we think 
it is *^ one of the places," for farming operations, if 
nothing else. It probably contains between five and 
six thousand acres, and except a few hills and rocks on 
the Sound side, it is as level as a western prairie. The 
soil is excellent, and land is worth $100 per acre. We 
are favored in having unusual facilities for fertilizing 
our soil. Great quantities, probably thousands of loads, 
of seaweed are annually collected, and add greatly to 
the products of the barn-yard and hog-pen. Between 
three and four millions of moes-bonkere, [fish.] also, 
are generally taken yearly in our harbor, the greater 
part of which are spread on our corn and potatoe fields, 
or buried in heaps to be spread on wheat and turneps. 
The farms here are small, averaging perhap'5 30 or 40 
acres, but I think you would be surprised to see the 
large quantities of produce sent off yearly. The prin- 
cipal are wheat, corn, potatoes and turneps. 

I venture to say that there is not a village in the 
state, where there is a more equal distribution of pro- 
pprt^ (h^p hpr«, ThPro il» pc^rc^ly oije but what pos- 
sesses a competency. We feel the wan( pf nothing sq 
muoh as timber, tjiougli isqiaq owi| woodp ii^ the ad- 
jpjniug pojjptry, 

Oqr feocing ^tuff In brought fVo(Q Conn^ticat and 
(sosts from 8 to i^ dollars % l^qndred-r-good thr^errail 
fence costs 60 or 80 cents p^r rod, exclusive of Iftbor, 
^vpry farmer h^s this iSL^ pn hi^ income. Npw can 
vou tell us pf something cheaper to fence oijr lands? | 
P4ve thought pf hedges, but the objections made are 
that they take up too much Und, and that it is too much 
trouble to start them. I should lilce to see something 
|y»ore explicit in regard to tbeir QiUtivatipn — (o wtutt 



extent they impoverish theland-'-liow long they most be 
protected from cattle, &c.? Ci N. B. Orient, L. L, 

JprU, 1848. __^ 

t^rotection for Bees* 

Bees in their nndomestioated state, have sufficient pro- 
teotion against the frost of winter in the thick sides of 
the trees which they inhabit. A like protection was 
afforded by the straw hives formerly used ; but the thin 
boards of which hives are now generally made, leave 
the bees so much exposed, that multitudes in almost 
every hive perish with cold, and not a few whole 
swarms. Burying them in the ground, and carrying 
them into cellars, have been practiced with good suc- 
cess; hot these methods are inconvenient and not often 
adopted. 

A method which I have for several years adopted, I 
have found very convenient and successful. My bee 
house is so broad as to admit two rows of hives, one 
fronting one way and the other the opposite. I place 
my hives eight or ten inches spart, and fill the spaces 
between and about them with straw, leaving the mouths 
of the hives unobstructed. I leave the straw about the 
hives late in the spring, till the old bees and the young 
brood will be secure from injury from late ftosts. I 
have generally used pea straw lest mice should enter 
it and molest the bees; but I have used elean threshed 
wheat straw, and have never suffered any injury from 
it. £. D. Andkews. 

To Farmers. 

Why is it, that the effort and enterprize of the com- 
mercial and mechanical part of our population is crown- 
ed with so much success, while, with a few exceptions, 
compared with the great mass, the efforts of our far- 
mers but just enable them to live? Is it not for want of 
the proper direction of their energies to the object 
sought? We hear daily of merchant princes, of manu- 
facturers who accumulate immense wealth, of bankers 
who control large amounts of our circulating medium, 
and thete several classes, with our professional men, 
are those who govern the affairs and direct the legis- 
lation of our country. 

Why is it, that sixty-five thousand professional, and 
one hundred and twenty thousand commercial men, and 
eight hundred thousand mannfaoturers and meebanios, 
making in the aggregate less than one million, exert 
so much more influence than the four millions of our 
agricultural population t And why are we told that the 
farmers constitute so small a proportion of our several 
legislatures, when their interests are so much greater 
than that of all other classes united? 

The numerical and physical power in this country is 
largely in favor of agricultdrists, and were their efforts 
properly directed, there is no reason why the influence 
they exercise should ftot be in proportion to this power. 
The number of farmers to be found in our legislatures 
at the present time may possibly be greaterthan formerly. 
Yet it is to be feared, that they are not always the best 
in en who could have been selected ; but that in som^ in* 
stances they are those who by their i^qibition ri^tber 
th^n their ndorits, have gained the^e places qf distino* 
tipp, apd whp, if we may forni an opinion \ij tbe result 
of their legi^latipn, are cpntrpled by others, and in 
many cases, lik^ sonpie who QU our county and tawa 
offices, ftre inen who seek after oflSee, rather than those 
who are songht ^fter, But my obiect is not tp write 
a ppUtipal lecture, but tp inquire into th^ reaspn why 
sp great disparity exists in tlie intellectual pcwer^ of 
the different classes pf pur population- Is it not for 
wnnt pf a system of edupatipn adapted to their various 
occupations. It may be said that the children of almost 
our entire population enjoy in our oonunon schools e^nal 
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opportanities for education with each other. Is there 
not Wftnting, however, in all of them an appropriate- 
ness to some of these oocapations, and more p&rticalar- 
ly to those who seek an agricultural employment? True, 
in our schools they are taught that ^' two and two 
make four :" and that seven per cent added to the prin- 
cipal once in ninety days accumulates rapidly. But is 
not this suHed to the merchant and banker rather than 
the farmer ? Does not this instruction give the commer- 
cial man a starting point, which lead him to make laws 
to promote his own interests, permitting him to pur- 
chase State Stocks paying six per cent, and on this 
basis giving him the privilege of issuing a representa- 
tive of money upon which he may receive seven per 
cent once in ninety days on the same property, while 
the farmer, should he be so prospered as to accummu- 
late a little money to loan, is prohibited by our laws 
from taking over seven per cent. Should not the far- 
mer's boy be taught that where " one blade of grass 
aow^grows two may be made to grow," and should not 
he be instracted how and in what way this may be ac- 
complished? Thus giving him a starting point, which 
would be as certain in its ultimate favorable results as 
in the case just supposed. When will our farmers a 
wake to see the importance of so educating their chil- 
dren to the business of farming, that a farmer's son 
shall be as well informed in what relates to his occu- 
pation, as the commercial and professional man now 
is in what concdrns his ? Has not the time arrived when 
in all our common and higher schools of education and 
colleges, the science of agriculture should be taught so 
that they may enjoy equal opportunities for education, 
adapted to their employment, with the most favored 
class of our community, and that the education acquir- 
ed in these schools should not be so exclusively confined 
to what concerns the professional man alone ? Let 
this subject be constantly kept before the farmer through 
the agency of agricultural papers and other agricultu- 
ral publications, and we may look with confidence to 
the time as not far distant when the farmer, with others, 
may receive the benefits of education, and legislation. 
of our common country, when his rights and privileges 
ihsU be equally protected, and when education shall 
make him mtellectually strong as well as numerically 
tnd physically so. Okeida.. 

Western Yiii^nia. 

Rev. Calvin Hawlet, formerly of Otsego county, 
N. y., emigrated to Harrisville, Va., last season, and 
since his residence there, has written an article describ- 
ing the country, which has been published in the Free- 
man^ t Journal J Cooperstown, N. Y. We give the fol- 
lowing extracts: " It may be proper to remark that the 
part of the State denominated Western Virginia, lies 
Detween the mountains, or Blue Ridge, and the Ohio 
River, dividing the Commonwealth north and south, 
and embraces an extent of country some 400 or 500 
miles in length, and varying from 300 to 350 miles in 
"Width, a large part of which is in a wild state, and lit- 
tle or none of it in what could be called a good state of 
eultivation. The face of the country is more rough and 
hilly than any other I ever saw. The hills are not as 
high as I have seen m other States, but there are more 
of them, and but little table land on the top. The ridges 
are very narrow in many places, only wide enough for 
a road, consequently as soon as you arrive at the sum- 
mit of a hill you immediately commence desc< nding the 
opposite side. But the hills are generally free from 
itone, and the soil rich and productive. The timber is 
as fine as can be found in any country, and of any quali- 
ty that can be found in the United States. More of oak 
than any other kind. Pine, chestnut, hickory, locust, 
poplar or whitewood, sycamore, beech, maple, black 
WfUmjti ho. can be fotmd in great abundance. The 



trees grow very straight and high, with bat few if any 
low branches. The whole country in well watered by 
springs and streams that never fail, and have current 
enough to keep them pure. Soch a thing as a swamp 
or pond of stagnant water can scarcely be found in all 
the State; consequently there is no country, I believe, 
more healthy than this, where there are more aged 
people according to the number of inhabitants. It is 
common to see persons eighty and even ninety years old 
riding about on horseback ten or fifteen miles from 
home on business, — a thing but seldom seen in Otsego 
county." 

** The soil from its appearance would not be consi- 
dered very productive. It is of a sandy make, mixed 
with loam and clay, and in some places of a reddish cast; 
the bottom lands are generally of a darker quality and 
very productive. There is but little land, however, but 
what would abundantly reward the hand of culture. 
This region is well adapted to raising stock. I have 
never seen so large and healthy looking sheep anywhere 
as I have seen- here, and they require bat little if tny 
feeding, still they do better with some attention in thia 
respect. Cattle, horses and swine, do extremely wteli. 
All kinds of English grain that is raised at the North 
will grow here and prcMluce more plentifully. Applesi 
pears, peaches, ploms, cherries, quinces, grapes, me- 
lons of ail kinds, and wild berries of nearly every speeiCi 
grow bountifully and with very little labor. The sweet 
potatoe grows to perfection. ^ 

Gnano— Its elieet conpared with Atbes* 

Stephen H. Smith, states to a committee of the 
Rhode Island Society, for the Encouragement of l)o- 
mestic Industry, that on one acre of sandy loam, which 
without manure would have produced twenty bushels 
of corn, he sowed broadcast, on the furrow, after deep 
plowing, 500 pounds of best guano, well pulverized, 
and mixed with four times its bulk of dry loam. After 
harrowing, it was planted with corn. The product 
was 50 bushels. In 1845, he seeded down half 
an acre of ground, a sandy loam, with eight quarts 
of millet, ten pounds of clover, one peck of herds grass 
and one peck of red- top seed. This lot was dressed 
with 350 pounds of guano, worth $9, applied as above 
described. On an adjoining half acre he put the same 
kind of seeds and in like quantity. Instead of guano, 
he applied 64 bushels of unleached ashes, worth $8. 
The crop of millet was perceptibly best where the 
guano was used, and about ten days earliest. The 
crop of grass in 1846 was one-fourth the largest where 
the ashes were used. In 1847 the clover had nearly 
disappeared where the guano was applied, but remain* 
ed well stocked where the ashes were put. The first 
and second crops this year were decidedly in favor of 

the ashes. 

^ - - 

« Th« Spirit of AgriGllltlire.»* 

Prof. E.P. B ARROWS, of the Western Reserve (Ohio) 
College, in a lecture delivered before the Trumbull 
County Agricultural Society, speaks in the following 
eloquent language of the happy results which may fol* 
low from the present awakened attention to agrienl- 
ture: 

^* We have," he observes, ** cheering proofs that the 
spirit of agriculture is awake. Let this spirit be culti- 
vated, for it has the primitive seal of Heaven upon it« 
It is the spirit of peace and plenty, and good order, and 
good morals. It adorns the earth with luxuriant mea- 
dows, and goodly orchards, and golden harvests, and 
pastures covered with flocks and herds. It cluster! 
around itself all the auxiliary arts and oocupations, 
commerce, and trades and manufactures— all nourifh it 
and are nourished by it. It fills the farmer's granaries, 
and makes hit flr^side happy and cheerfkd. While oxh* 
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era beat their ploug^h-shares into swords, and engage 
in the work of desolating the earth, destroying her in- 
habitants, and filling her with crime and misery, let ns 
have wisdom enough to adhere to the employment of 
our primeval ancestor — ^a far nobler employment than 
that for which his degenerate sons exhibit snch a me- 
lancholy fondness. In the vast field of agricultaral in- 
vestigation and improvement — a field but hitherto par- 
tially explored — ^let it be our ambition to win laurels 
not steeped in tears and blood, but gathered in peace 
and quietness, and bleating flocks, and lowing herds, 
and waving harvest-fields, and smiling, light-hearted, 
industrious citizens.'' 



8eedlingPotatoe»~Rvnningoat of TarletleSf &;c. 

In the March number of the Cultivator, I noticed an 
article from Mr. H. A. Parsons of Buffalo, on the 
necessity ol change of seed, and running out of varieties. 
On referring Sack, I perceive that he has written much 
on the same subject. I do not intend to enter into a 
controversy with Mr. P., but will submit a few facts 
and a few practical hints to your readers. 

Mr. Parsons says in his premises, that " an occasional 
instance of success or failure proves nothing.'' So we 
all say. He refers to the opinion of Mr. Cooper, who 
thinks the deterioration of the potatoe is owing in a 
great measure to the use of poor seed; but Mr. P. does 
not believe that farmers are generally in the practice of 
neing pooY seed— that is, small potatoes. If Mr. P. 
will «xtend his observations to other parts of the State, 
I think he will learn that a very large portion of the 
seed oontmitted to the earth would not make a very 
good appearance on the table — he would find the tubers 
generally small and of ill form. Farmers have, in many 
instances, sold all the good potatoes they eould spare, 
after leaving a supply for their own table. I would ask 
Mr. Parsons, and every reader of the Cultivator, to in- 
qnire of their neighbors, to the number of twenty or 
more, and see how many are in the habit of selecting 
the lairest and beet shaped potatoes for seed. 

'' Some varieties having ceased to produce balls,'' 
does not frighten me, and is no sufficient cause of alarm. 
I have dug potatoes, more or less, for thirty years, and 
have always noticed that where a hill or plant had a 
fH'ofuse crop of balls, the tubers were lacking in size 
And quantity. 

1 believe in the principle that like produces like ; 
and if this principle were adhered to, and the best al-' 
ways selected for propagation, we should.hear but little 
about the ** running out of varieties." 

Mr. Parsons says — '' The present disease in the po- 
tato was generally first noticed in this country in 1843. 
Soon after that, (1845), the agricultural census of the 
State was taken, which showed that the average product 
of the potato crop was only 70 bushels per acre : not half 
what it was 25 years ago." It is well known that in 
1844 and 1846, the potato crop in this State was much 
injured by the rot — from one-fourth to nin&-tenths of the 
orop was destroyed by this disease. 

He eoncludee by saying-*-" I did not intend to make 
any remarks about the cause or remedy of the present 
wide-spread disease m the potato." Yet he quotes 
largely from Enropean anthorities to prove that the dis- 
eases with which the potato has been attacked, were 
induced by the age of the varieties and their (supposed) 
^oMeqnent debility. And from his own observation he 
has drawn the same oonelnsion-— both now and hereto- 
fore. He therefore draws conclusions without intend- 
ing to make any " remarks" in regard to the disease. 

In eonolosion, I oomraend Mr. Smith's seal in Uie 
produotion of new varieties (rom seed. I say go on, 
and when varieties are produced which excel those we 
■ow iMive in yieM and islrim valoe^ let them be adopt- 



ed ,* but let all be first proved, that we may only "hold 
fast those which are good." £. Hammond* . 

Long and SlMrt Jiawire* 

The committee on Farm Management for the N. Y. 
State Agricultural Society, in their report for 1847^ 
speak ofthedififerent modes adopted by the competitors 
for preminms on farms, and observe — '* All the 
competitors, with the exception of Mr. Belafield. pre- 
fer to use manure in its long or unrotted state, 
while the latter prefers to use it after it is well 
rotted ; a careful examination of the answers, however, 
reconciles these conflioting opinions. We think that 
both theory and practice most clearly indicate that a 
cord of long manure will produce a greater amount of 
vegetable growth than the same cord would do if al- 
lowed to rot, exposed to the action of the sun and rain ; 
because, during the process, a very great proportion of 
the ammonia will evaporate, and a smaller proportion 
of the saline matters will be leached away; but this loss 
will be avoided by the covering of muck, earth and plaster 
by which the heaps of Mr. Delafieldare protected, and 
which absorb and combine with these valuable adjuncts 
to fertility. By Mr. Delafield's method, therefore, a 
greater amount of fertilizing matter is restored to the soil 
than existed in its unrotted state ; but it also has the 
additional advantage of being presented to the growing 
crops in a form better fitted for assimilation." 

Hints for Preventing consumptiaii. 

It is not intended to give a chapter on the core of 
the dire disease, consumption, believing that a few 
words on its prevention will be more useful. To insure 
success, we must begin with the infant subject-— the 
ofispring of healthy ancestors. Protect it in infancy 
with soft flannels next the skin, and let it breathe only 
pure air. In youth teach it that good health is the 
greatest of earthly blessings; without it there can be 
no enjoyment of life, and with it there should be no 
complaint of its defects. Teach it, that good health 
like 8^ good estate, may be squandered little by little 
until it is bankrupt. Teach it that temperanoe in all 
things is essential; that there can be no violation of the 
laws of nature with impunity. Teach it to sit and 
walk erect, that the chest may be fully expanded, to 
protect the chest with flannel next the person, and oth- 
er warm loose woolen clothing, at least during that 
season of the year that easterly or northeasterly winds 
prevail. Do not suffer the clothing so tiffbt on the 
chest or body as to interfere in the smallest degree with 
the free expansion of the lungs. To keep the feet dry 
with thick oiled leather, loosely applied. Exercise se- 
veral hours every day in the open air. CThoose virtu- 
ous and cheerful companions, with whom singing and 
laughter may be indulged in; and finally, take time to 
eat and masticate your food well . 

The above remarks are hastily thrown together, they 
are the result of observation and experience, and touch 
s<#me points that are essential to the preservation of 
health, and too often neglected in the popular education 
of youth, or the practice of manhood. A. B. SetzUr'9 
Store, Pa. 

m I ■ ^ 

Fastening Skinglee* 

In one of your back volumes I noticed something in 
regard to the manner in which (Singles are nailed on, in 
some parts of the country, (I forget where;) but I 
think the practice of our carpenters is preferable ; which^ 
is only to nail them in the waist or near the middle, 
so that none of the nail beads, except on the bottom 
and top courses, are exposed to the sun. It was found 
that in the old practice of nailing in the buts, the no- 
tion of the sun would in time loosen the nails and ad- 
mit the rain. P. 6. BtnrriNO. Crosswiehs^ N* /,^ 
March 14, 1848. 
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Seyniaar'a Machine. 

The snnesed cut teprs- 
•enls S^ymour'a lowing 
unchme, advertised in oar 
lut. It haa been pr«lt; 
axtBDsively used io Wes- 
tern New-York, and is 
much approved. We a.v 
many acres of various kinds 
of grain on (he farin of 
John Delafield, Esq., 
near Geneva, IbsI season, 
whieh had been sown with 
this machine, and we nev- 

evenly on the ground. Mr. 
D. assured us thai he could 
sow anything, ^lime, plas- 
ter, ponJretle, giiano, &o. Siymovr' 
or any seeds, from graas seed lo peas or Indian corn, 
>vith perfecl exactness, graduating the quantity per 
acre lo a pint. Ic is manuractured b] F. Setko», 
EaaC Bloomfleld, Ontario county, N. ¥.— Price $45. 

HoneaAr "Bllwork.** 

I notice articles in the Cultivator in reference to 
Iiorses Tor all work. If farroera want horses of this kind, 
let them get the Cleveland bay, from Yorksbire, Eng- 
land. They are invariably of a bay color, with black 
legs, mane and tail. They are used Tor all work except 
the race course. Tbey are from 15 to 16} hands high, 
and weigh froni 1000 to 1300 pounds each, with bone 
and sinew in proportion. They are easily kept in con- 
dition, inclining lo be fat. Tbey have good temper and 
good aniion as walkers, trotters, and alow gallopers. 
They are useit in England for carriages, artillery, heavy 
oartmg, and even fur hunting, with heavy weights. 1 
think the most suitable horae farmers coald breed would 
be Cleveland bays, 15t bands high, weighing eleven 
hundred pounda. J. H. Reiv. 

FrtderUktea, Nno-Brtauvrick, Xarck, 1848. 

Eipeiimenl in •owIdb Wheal, 

At the winter meeting of the Yates County Agricul- 
tnral Society, January, 1S23, the following account ot 
an experiment tried by me for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the proper quantity of seed wheat for one acre of 
land was read; for wluch the Society gave a premium, 
and-voted unanimonsly lo have it published b the Culti- 
vator and Genesee Farmer : 

On the 23d of September, lft4G, I sowed four plats 
of ground with wheat, on ft summer-fallow that had 
been plowed five times during the summer. The ground 
was prepared in the following manner : After the soil 
had been finely pulverized with a hoe and rake, I mea- 
mre off* aecuratety four sections each two feet square, 
leaving a small space between each of about six inches. 
The squares were then nnmbered and subdivided ag fol- 
lows ; No, 1 ip squires lb inphes each way ; No. 2 in 
fquarss of 3 Inches j No. 3 In those of four inches ,- and 
No. 4 in squares of 4 4-S inches, inoluding the outride 
lines of eaoh large square, I then, with the thumb and 
finger, carefully planted 009 ksroel of wheat ip the 
corner of cajib pmali square. 

Tbe yield waa as follows, 

On the I9th of July last, I oarefully gathered the 
four parcels, keeping each by itself— shelled eaoh by 
hand and coiintod tbe grains of each seotion separately. 
The results of which are given in the following table; 
On tbe 17tb of August, I had 4 ounces of the wheat 
carefiilly weighed by sealed scales j and bj counting 
■11 tbe grains weighed, I found there were 780 grains 
in one oiuwe ; Crooi whioh I have made an eninate of 
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Ibe different yields, and also the rate of tbe diflerent 

amounts of seed per acre, for wbieh see tbe following 
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It may bo proper to add, 


that the soil was a clayey 



loam, which had never been manured and had been kept 
for pasture during the preceding six years. Should 
tbe ground be well prepared and sowed with a drill, it 
is probable, from the foregoing experiment, that die 
yield would be greater than ifiowed broadcast. 

Milo, Talu Co. N. ¥. Jm. 1848. A. C. 

SuiiaUcs «f Lowell. 

Mesbbs EDiTS.-From tbe statistics of Lowell collected 
in January last, we learn that tbe number of incorporated 
manufacturing establishments in tb* place at that timo, 
was twelve. Capital invested in them (12,110,000. 
Number of mills 47. Number of spindles 301,297. 
do. of looms. 8749; number of females employed, 8,- 
635; do. males do., 3,995. Number of yards made 
per week, of cotton, 1,920,900; woolen, 21,291; car- 
peting, 6,500; rugs, 40. The numher of pounds of 
cotton consumed per week is 637,000; do. of wool, 46, 
000; yards of printed goods 380,000; of dyed do., 1,. 
235,000. Twenty-five thousand fonr hundred tons of 
anthraoite coal ars used per annum in these establish- 
ments, and of charcoal 36,303 bushels. They also 
consume 77,810 gallons of oil, and 35,000 of lard ia 
the same lime, together with 1,190,000 pounds 
of starch and T69 barrels of flour. Eleven of the es. 
lablishments are wanned by sleam, and one by steam 
and fumaoe. The average wages of females per week, 
clear of board, is two dollars; of meles per day, clear 
ol board, eighty oents. 

The Middlesex Company makes use annually of 
6,000,000 teasels, 1,716,000 lbs. of fine wool, 80,000 
pounds of glue, f flO,000 worth of dye stuCTi, aad SIT,- 
000 worth of soap. 

Thera is a hospital far the heneSt of the operatives, 
aader lbs osrs of an able physician; twosavinga banks; 
three banks, to wit i The tomtll, with a capital of $200,. 
000) Raiiroad, capital $600,000; Jppitlon, capital 
(100,000 1 a mutual inEnrance company ; i library of 7000 
volumes belonging to the city, the benefits of wfaicb 
are open to all on the payment of fifty cents a year. 

Other maoafectncei produced in tbe oit^, aside Iron 
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those above cited , and the machioe shop turns ont pro- 
dacts to the value of $1,000,000, employing capital to 
the amount of $350,000, and about 1,200 hands. 

The population of Lowell in 1820 was about 200; 
in 1846,28,841; iH 1848 ^ estimated 35,000. 

Pretervatlon of jHaaore* 

•8. A. LaW| Esq.) in his address before the Delaware 
oouity, <N. Y.) Agrioultural Societj, makes the fol- 
lowing sensible remarks in regard to the presenration 
of manures. 

*' While the fuU value of manures is admitted) how 
few farmers have their yards so constructed as to pre- 
pare and reserve the greatest amount of fertiliaing 
ooropost. Instead of barn and stable yards made low- 
est in the middle to retain those liquids which chemical 
analysis and actual experience have shown to be more 
▼aluable, and to contain in a more concentrated form, 
the elements of vegetation than solid manure, most 
farm yards are on sloping ground, as if constructed 
purposely for waste— ^and not unfrequently with a rivu- 
let near by, to carry away all that may wash into it ; 
instead of }ards, in the fall of the year, filled with 
compost from the swamp, or from ditches, to be con- 
Torted into manure, we see them empty, and usually 
provided with a ditch to carry off all moisture. Far- 
mers who mean to be ecoflomical — who indulge in no 
unnecessary expense^-and who would hesitate to spend 
a shilling for the gratification of a depraved appetite, 
by such practices as I have referred to, throw away 
dollars. Swamp mud, turf, leaves, weeds, and in fine, 
all the refuse of a farm, useless as manure in a natural 
state, when placed in the barn- yard ot pig-sty, and 
thoroughly incorporated with materials there, becomes 
the best of manure, amply repaying the farmer for the 
time spent in collecting them." 



Tan-bark for JHaaare. 

I have been in the habit of supplying my hog-pen 
liberally with tan-bark, which enables the hogs to man< 
ufaoture a large quantity of manure- The bark ab- 
sorbs the liqcid part, and is also a mechanical benefit 
in keeping the manure open and looser as it naturally 
has a tendency to harden and bake ; and if put into the 
corn-hill without sufficient care in planting, sometimes 
proves a positive injury. A day or two before using 
the manure, I incorporate with it ashes and plaster ; 
and by putting this mixture into a hill, I raise corn 
with good success. £. R. Hartvrick, Ottego Co., 
March 12, 1848. 

Phosphate of Lime* 

This substance constitutes the basis or earth of bones. 
In some of the dairy districts of Britain, where the land 
has long been graved, it is said the phosphates have 
been exhausted in a great degree, and that the appli- 
cation of bones, or phosphate of lime, as a manure has 
been found very useful. Plants consume or take up 
this element in the shape of phosphoric acid. Wheat 
and other grains require this kind of food. Urine con- 
tains it in considerable proportion, and this is consider- 
ed one cause of the great benefit of this substance as a 
manure for grain crops. 

Phosphate of lime is not common. It has been foond 
in Estremadnra, in Spain, in large quantities, and has 
been carried to England at great expense and applied 
to the soil as a manure, but with what precise effects 
we have not learned. 

We learn from Dr. Emmons that two localities of 
pbospbate of lime have been found in this State; one 
near Hoosick- Corners in Rensselaer county, and the 
other in Warren county. The proportion of pbosphoric 
toid combined with the lime U said to be nniifiially 



large in both instances ; and the highly preductive cha- 
racter of the soils of those localities, especially for 
wheat, is said to have first attracted attention. 

Mr. i. C. NssBiT states in a late number of the Mark 
Lane Mxjprtis^ that being on a visit to a farm near 
Farnham, his attention was called to a kind of marl, 
which was said to produce remarkable fertility when 
applied to the soil. On analysing this marl with great 
care, he found it to contain from four to five per cent 
of bone earth. 

Tbe Salmon of Oregon. 

Lieut. HowisoN of the U. S. navy, in his report on 
Oregon, states that the Salmon enter the mouth of the 
Colombia in May, and make their way up the stream 
in immense shosis, for the distance of twelve hundred 
miles, being found in the month of September, at the 
very sources of the Columbia. The young fry pass out 
to sea in October, when they are nearly as large as 
herrings. Different families of salmon resort to differ- 
ent rivers, which empty into the Pacific on the north- 
west coast. The largest enter the Columbia, coming 
from the north. They average twenty pounds each, 
and some weigh forty pounds. 

These fish constitute the chief subsistence of many 
thousand Indians, who reside in the country watered 
by the Colombia, and its tributaries ; and besides af- 
fording an abundant supply to all those and^the white 
settlors of Oregon, eight hundred barrels a year are 
exported. 
Lieut. H. remarks that strange as it may appear ''none 
but Indians have ever taken a salmon from the waters of 
the Columbia ; it seems to be conceded to them by an in- 
herent right which no white man has yet encroached on." 
They are very superstitious respecting this fish. When 
they first appear they are permitted to pass on for seve- 
ral days unmolested, and for three weeks after their arri- 
val nothing can induce an Indian to sell one. During the 
whole season, on catching a salmon, they immediately 
take out its heart and conceal it till they have an oppor- 
tunity to burn it; their great fear being that this sacred 
portion may be eaten by dogs, which they shudder to 
think would prevent the fish from coming in the river any 
other year. 

Potato Disease* 

We have received a letter from Mr. J. F. Sthokdi, 
of West Poultney, Vt., in which he gives some facts 
that have led him to the conclusion that a remedy for 
the potato disease is to be found in using »mall poia» 
toes for seed. We will not venture to say what caused 
the exemption from rot in the cases he mentions ; but 
if small seed potatoes were any security against the 
malady, the crops of this vicinity for the last two years 
ought certainly to have escaped. But the loss by rot 
has, probably, been as great here as in most sections, 
notwithstanding a very large proportion of very small 
potatoes has been used for seed. 

But a theory still more novel than the above has been 
broached, viz., that the disease is attributable to the 
influence of a comet! A year ago, or more, we saw 
this eonjecture put forth in a Massachusetts paper ; and 
lately we noticed that the same idea has been advanced 
by a correspondent of the Monthly Visitor, The writer 
alluded to thinks " it is possible, and even probable, 
that the ocmet which appeared in the month of Febru- 
ary, 1843, with such brightness and splendor as to be 
seen with the aaked eye near the sun and about noon^ 
day, imparted something to the earth directly or in- 
directly, which was deleterioos to the potato plant." 

But admitting the assumption that a poisonoos 
principle was actually imparted to our atmosphere by 
the comet, it is certainly veij singiilar that the potato • 
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of all the productions of the earth, should have been 
made the special victim! 

Of late, we have not thought it an object to occupj 
much time or space in reference to the potato disease j 
but having seen in the Gardener's Chronicle, an account 
of a very complete series of experiments tried last year 
in fhe garden of the London Horticultural Society, we 
are disposed to give our readers a brief abstract. 

In the experiments alluded to, the soil and seed w^ere 
treated in various ways, and the proportion of diseased 
tubers ascertained on digging the crop. The sub> 
stances employed were lime, charcoal, salt, chloride of 
lime, potash, fat, sulphuric acid, coal-tar, chalk, sul- 
phate of soda, nitrate of soda, sulphur, and sulphate of 
masnesia. In some oases these substances were mixed 
with the earth near the potatoes, and in other cases the 
setfl or tubers were sprinkled with the substances before 
planting. The various articles were applied not only 
separately, but mixed in almost every way, and the 
rows thus treated, carefully compared with each other 
a9 to yield and condition, and also with parallel rows 
which received nothing. Full tables (for which we 
have not room) are given, showing the results in each 
particular case. No conclusion could be deduced from 
either of the trials, or from the whole taken together, 
in favor of the usefulness of any application or treat- 
ment. The Chroniele remarks, so capricious was the 
enemy in its attacks, " that a result obtained in one 
place was direetly reversed by a result in another place 
only a yard or too off — there being no appreciable dif- 
ference in soil or situation or circumstance. For ex- 
ample, the percentage of diseased potatoes found where 
nothing had been used in the soil, was as high as 32..50 
and as low as 5.74. And although in the oases of 
some applications no disease whatever was found when 
the crop was taken up — ^nevertheless, in many instances 
the very same applications were found connected with 
above 50 p^r cent, of disease." 

In connexion with the above, experiments were tried 
with seedling potatoes, and also with wild ones from 
South America. The seedlings were from seed obtain- 
ed from various parts of Germany, from Poland, and 
from some districts of England. Some of the plants 
were started in hot-beds and afterwards transplanted 
to open ground, and others were grown entirely with* 
out protection. The tables show that all these suffer- 
ed as badly as other varieties. The account says — 
" seedlings, concerning which so much obviously un- 
founded expectation was entertained, proved no more 
exempt from the disease than old and long cultivated 
varieties." 

The wild potato fared no better. We are told — 
"A perfectly wild form of the root, fresh from its native 
mouatains, exhibited the characteristic blotches in a 
worse degree than any other sort in the garden." 

Farming on Thirty«seyen Aeres. 

In our last volsme, (page 180) , we gave an article 
being the substance of a statement of J. 6. Chadset 
to the offieers of the Rhode Island Society for the En- 
couragement of Domestic Industry. From the report of 
the doings of the Society for the year 1847, we notice 
that Mr. Chadset's farming still continues profitable. 
He observes — " As my farm has been more productive 
the present than any former year, I will briefly state 
the net proceeds of my crops, eo far as ascertained. 
My mode of cultivation has been the same as before 
oommunicated to the Society, and shall, therefore, 
omit particulars, in order to avoid a repetition of my 
last year's statement. I have cultivated about two 
acres more than last year, and increased my farm ex- 
penses very considerably, mostly for labor, whiek have 
been met with more than a corresponding inor ease of 
prodncu. I have already (Dec.^ 1847) sold $842.43 



worth, and estimating the balance at the same rate, 
my crops the present year will amount to $1410 60 
Expenses, viz : for labor, board, manure, 

farming utensils, &c. 564 69 

For the use of my farm of 37 acres, $845 91 

Caring Com. 

I last year cut up a portion of my com and cured H 
'^ Yankee fashion. " I succeeded well, not losing an 
ear in a hundred bushels. The fodder was the best I 
have ever seen. It was cut part in September and part 
October. I am determined to save my corn fodder 
that way hereafter for nftiny reasons: ).. The corn is as 
good if not better than by the old way of gathering. 
2. The fodder is greatly superior. 3. The field is 
cleaned by the operation, and with the help of a eat* 
ting-box, the stalk is returned in manure, much more 
advantageously to the land. 4. Our way here, reqoi- 
red walking over a field six times to gather fodder and 
corn, whilst this requires but three times. S. M. 
Hyams. Nachitochetf Jipril, 1848. 



Answers to Inquiries. 

" Family Bolter." — ^Jethro, Reclusa, Georgia. 
Fitzgerald's mill has a portable bolter which may be 
attached to it, and will make the finest of flour from any 
kind of grain. The bolter may be had at the Albany 
Agricultural Warehouse — price $40. 

" Cabbages turning to Turnips." — C. N. B., 
Orient, L. I. The cause of cabbages turning to tur- 
neps is, probably the mixture of the two species while 
in blossom. The whole of this tribe (brassica) will 
mix in this way, and they should on this account be 
kept at a distance from each other when put out for 
seed. 

Fish manure for Onions. — C. N. B. We have 
never tried fish manure for this purpose, but should 
suppose a compost made with fish and well worked 
over, would answer well. 

Nitrate of Soda. — S. J. W. The South Ameri- 
can article could be had in New York for about five 
cents per pound, by the quantity. Its value as ma- 
nure as indicated by experiments, has been varioos. 
Its eflfects are generally more obvious in the growth of 
straw than in grain. 

R. R., Fayetteville, N. 0. — We eowed a part of the 
same lot of Osage Orange seed, and we should think 
nearly every seed vegetated. Yomrs may oome up this 
spring. 

Steel Cultivator Teeth.. — T.B.Alabama. The 
price of Rogers' improved Cultivator teeth is 50 cents 
each, by the quantity, or 62i cents single. They weigh 
three pounds each. 

Fattening Sheei* in Winter. — E. F., Forkston, 
Pa. The quantity of grain fed to sheep per head, dai- 
ly, varies with the kind. Of Indian corn, from two 
gills to a pint, and in some cases a quart, are the qoan* 
titles usually given. It is customary with the best 
feeders to give some potatoes and other vegetables in 
connection with the grain. 

Churning bt Water-power. — E. F. A discharge 
of five gallons of water per minute, with eight feet fall, 
would probably work an overshot wheel, by which the 
'' milk and cream of a doxen cows " might be churned. 

American Pippin — £. F. The apple described irn- 
der this name by Downing, is not identical with the 
Newtown pippin, though he mentions that the latter is 
frequently called by this name abroad. The American 
pippin is called in some sections the Grindstone. It is 
chiefly valuable for late-keeping. It i« of a dull red 
color, wrtb star-like russet specks. Its form is round* 
iah| aooiewhat flattened ; keeps till Jane. 
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IVotiees of Ne\w Publications. 



The Horticttlturist and Journal or Rural Art 
AN© Rural Taste. Edited by A. J. Downing, au- 
thor of " Landscape Gardening," " Fruits and Fruit 
trees of America/' and other works. 

The third volume of this periodical will commence in 
Ja\y. Under the judicious supervision of Mr. Downing 
it has attained a character and reputation not inferior, 
we are safe in saying, to any similar work in existence. 
The second volume, which is completed with the No. 
for the present month, forms a beautiful and valuable 
book, embracing a great amount of practical informa- 
tionon the subjects of horticulture, poroolofry, landscape 
gpirdeniDg, botany, rural architecture, entomology, and 
rural economy generally. Kach volume contains twelve 
plates — one to each number — and there are besides more 
than one hundred othei engravings of buildings, trees, 
plants, &c. The number of communications to the last 
volume is large, and they are from the most eminent 
and 8ucce.*isful horticulturists in all sections of this coun- 
try. We are gratified that it receives a substantial 
patronage, w^hich ensures its continuance. It is pub- 
lished at this office, by the proprietor of the Cultiva- 
tor, terms, $3 a year. Each number contains 48 pa- 
ges^— printed on fine paper, and executed in a style 
equal in every respect to the best periodicals of the 
country. 

New Edition of Webster's Dictionary. — ^The 
new edition of this work lately issued by Messrs. 6. & 
C. Merriam, of Springfield, Mass., is '' got up" in 
beautiful style. It comprises in one quarto volume the 
entire dictionary of Webster which had formerly been 
published in two volumes, and it is sold at the very 
low price of six dollars — a cheaper work in proportion 
to its value and siylo than we have known oflered. 

Of the value of this work as a dictionary of the Eng- 
lish language, it is unnecessary for us to speak — it is 
acknowledged to be unequalled, and is the only work 
which should be used as a standard in this country. 
The present edition has been executed under the super- 
vision of Prcfessor Chauncey A. Goodrich, of Yale 
College. 

The Farmers' Library and Monthly Journal of 
Agriculture. This publication is now nearly at the 
close of ibe third volume. The May number completes 
the republication of the '' Book of the Farm,'' a stand- 
ard and elaborate Scotch work. Tlie department de- 
voted to a *' Monthly Journal of Agriculture," opens 
for May with a tine portrait on steel, of Marshall P. 
Wilder, Esq., Prcbident of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, one of the most zealous and spirited 
Horticulturists m the country. The phtte is accompa- 
nied by a well-written memoir of Col. Wilder, by the 
editor of the " Library." 

This work continues to be under the supervision of 
J. S. Skinner, Esq., one of the fathers of agricultural 
literature in America. It is published by Messrs. 
Greely and MoElrath, who have evinced much cnter- 
prize and liberality in its neat execution, and numerous 
illustrations. Terms, Five Dollars a yetn, 

Silliman's Journal of Science and Arts« — The 
number for May contains its customary variety of use-* 
ful articles, among which we notice a Review of the 
Annual Report on the U. S. Coast Survey, an article 
on the Theories of Electrical Pnenomena, with various 
valuable matters under the head of Soientifio Intelli- 
gence. Edited by Messrs. Silliman and Dana; pub- 
lished at New- Haven, on the first of every second 
month — $5 a year. 

Ew bank's Hydraulics and Mechanics. — Part vii 
of this work, describee the first steam engines, which 
ends I he foiu-th book of the series. Book v opens with 
'* novel devices for raising water, with an account of 



siphons, cocks, valves, &c. &c." The subject of raising 
water by machinery is lately attracting much attention, 
and those interested in the matter would* do well to 
purchase this interesting work. Republished by Gree- 
ly and McElrath, New- York, in numbers, 25 cents. 

Neir^Tork State Ag* Society* 

The Executive Committee met at the Society's room, 
Albany, May 1, and 12. The several committees for 
awarding premiums at the next fair, were appointed. 
The names will be announced in due season. 

The time or holding the Fair was fixed for the 
5/^, 6th and 7th of September next, instead of the 12thy 
13th and 14th of that month, as had been previously 
appointed. 

Visit or Prof. Johnston to the United States. 
— It having been suggested that Prof. Jas. F. W. 
Johnston, of Edinburgh, might be induced to visit this 
country, the secretary was authorized to open a corres- 
pondence with other societies in relation to engaging 
the Professor to lecture on Chemistry and other scien- 
ces connected with Agriculture, and an appropriation 
was made on the part of the Society towards defraying 
the eApeuses. It is to be hoped that other societies 
will come into this measure, and that sufiicient fucds 
to accomplish the object will be received. 

Stafford's Patent Dryer and Cooij:r. — Mr. J. 
R. Stafford, of Cleveland, Ohio, exhibited a sample of 
Indian meal which had been prepared by his appara- 
tus fifteen months. It was as perfectly sweet as the 
freshest and best meal. It had been kept in a common 
barrel. Mr. S.'s invention appears to be of great value 
and accomplishes an objectwhich has long been sought. 
It dries meal and grain by steam. The apparatus con- 
sists of a cylinder made of sheet-iron, with flanges ar- 
ranged on its outer surface. The inside of the cylinder, 
heated with steam, is made to revolve, carrying round 
wirbjt thr grain or meal, which is thus completely 
dried without the possibility of being scorched. Sam- 
ples of meal, flour and grain thus prepared may be seen 
at the Society's rooms. On motion of Mr. Peters, 
the following resolution was adopted: 

^ Resolvtdj That wc consider the Kteam Drying: apparatns of Mr. 
StaAurd, for the pre»ervatiun of bread siufTs froii. souring or healing, 
a most valuable invention, and one de.serving of extensive encou- 
ragement, and tnat we deem it important that the governoiaui of 
the United States should adopt measures to test the qualities of the 
flour and meal, hy sending quaiuitjes of it in our public vessels on 
long voyages in warm climates, and in such other manner as will 
be best calculated fully to te^t its preserving qualities. 

Address or Prof. J. P. Norton, before the N. Y. 
State Ao. Society. — The Pairie Farmer thus appro- 
priately notices this address: — '* We And it characteriz- 
ed throughout by the author's usual clearness and sim- 
plicity of style, and by his freedom from cant and hum- 
bug. Professor Norton is, to our apprehension, the 
best of all the scientific writers on agriculture in our 
country. He recognises fully the dependence of theory 
on experiment, as its test, and considers no theory of 
value any farther than it i» borne our by experiment. 
His addresses are calculated to make plain to the com- 
mon understanding, matters which in most hands are 
wrapped up in impenetrable fug ; and it is this practical 
apprehension which gives him his superiority. The ad- 
dress beibre us will be read with profit by every intel- 
ligent man, whether indoctrinated in scientific lore or 
not ; and we hope it may find general circulation. 

if^ We invite attention to the advertisement of Mr. 
J. fi. DoRtiET. We are informed that the property be 
oflers for sale is of a very desirable character. The 
James River and Kanawha oanal passes through it, 
and it has a market at hand for all kinds of meats, 
fowls, butter, milk, vegetables, &c. 
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CoMHtTNicATioNS received daring the last month, 
asfoUowst-^H. H. Ingalsbe, A. B. McCIean, R. Wat- 
kins, C N. B., F. Roys, J. M. Hyams, A Subscriber, 
Jethro, P., F. Holbrook, D. Thomas, M. W. Philips. 

Books, Pamphlets, &c., have been received as fol- 
lows: Pablic Documents from Hon. J. I. Slinger- 
u^jfD — ^The Grandeur of Nations, an Oration, by 
Charles Sumner, Boston, for publisher. T- B. Peter- 
son, Philadelphia— To — for Premium List, &c. of 
Yates. Co. Ag. Society. 

WiNTRR Grain. — The prospect for winter wheat, 
from what we learn, is favorable to a good crop. Rye, 
in this vicinity, was somewhat winter-killed, but we 
nnderstand the late rains and favorable weather have 
improved its appearance. 

Fruits. — Peaches were killed in the bad by the ex- 
treme cold of the 11th of January last. There have 
been no blossoms in this vicinity. Plums gave but few 
blossoms, and cherries rather a small show. Was cold 
the cause of the failure in the two latter fruits ? Apples 
blossomed well, and pears made an unusual display, and 
the fruit appears well set 

Good crop or Wmeat*— Mr. R. J. LrviNOSTON, of 
New- Brunswick, N. J., informs us that he raised last 
year from 8 22^ 100 acres, 272 bushels of R. Harmon 
Jr's- improved white flint wheat. Five years ago, he 
states his neighbors told him nothing could be made to 
grow on the lot. The means used to produce the wheat 
were '* the subsoil plow, clover, muck and ashes." 

Sals of Short-Horned Cattle and Merino Rams. 

Xt will be seen by Col. Sherwood's advertisement 

that he proposes to sell a number of his cattle and 
sheep at the State Fair at Buflalo. In order to afford 
facilities for those wishing to sell or purchase stock, the 
officers of the State S. have decided to keep a register of 
such aaimals as may be oflered for sale at the time of the 
Fair. This will be a matter of great convenience. In 
reference to Col. Sherwood's stock, we have before 
remarked that it has been bred with great care, and in 
blood and qualities will compare favorably with the 
best herds in the country. 

Kinderuook Wool Depot. — ^We invite attention 
to Mr. Blanchard's advertisement of this wool depot. 
This is the third year the establishment has been in 
operation, and we believe it has given entire satisfac- 
tion to all who have been connected with it in business 
transactions. 

Premium Crops or Ontario County, N. Y. — The 
A'^ricultural Society of this county awarded premiums 
for the following crops, grown in 1847. Wheat — 61 
bushels produced on one acre and forty-two rods — equal 
to 48 bushels and 18 pounds per acre— crop grown by 
Uri Beach, of East Bloomfteld. Indian Com — 88 
bushels per acre— crop grown by Geo. Rice, of East 
Bloomfleld. 5aWey— 55 bushels per aore— grown by 
Bani Bradlxt, East Bloomfleld. 0«<«— 70 bushels 
per acre — grown by Bani Bbadlet. 

The Horse Giffobd Morgan. — ^We invite atten- 
tion to the advertisement of this horse in the present 
nnmber. We are informed by those who have lately 
seen him, that be was never in better oondition, and 
that he still shows all that animation and vigorous ac- 
tion for which he has been distinguished. 

Great Trotting. — An American bred horse called 
BlunderbuMSf aged twenty years, lately performed in 
Ent^land fifteen miles in forty-eight minutes and six 
seconds. His antagonist was seven years old — ^the old 
horse won by a quarter of a mile. The said match was 



made In harness, and the roads were in rather roagh 
condition. 

Black HAWK.-^By an advertisement in our last| 
it will be seen that this justly esteemed horse of the 
Morgan stock will be kept at the stable of Messrs. 
Hill in Bridport, Vermont, the present season. Wo 
believe the popularity of this valuable animal continuet 
undiminished. 

Correction.— In Mr. Holbrdok's article in mir 
last, fourth line from the bottom of the first column, for 
" where the frost is three or four inches deep," read 
when the frost is out three or four inches deep. 

The Taintor Importation or Merinos. — ^Mr. A. 
L. Bingham, of Cornwall, Vt. writes that the lambs 
from rams of this stock with ewes of his old flock, " make 
the most splendid cross" he ** ever made." 

A GOOD USE FOR BaTONETS. — JoHN Q. WlLSOlT, 

Esq, of this city, has called our attention to a very neat 
and handy onion-hoe made from a bayonet. A quantity 
of bayonets having been damaged by flre, Mr. W. sug- 
gested that they might be profitably worked up 
into tools of this description. Thh socket admits the 
handle, and about eight inches of the bayonet, curved to 
the requisite angle, forms the blade of the hoe, which 
being of steel carries a sharp edge, and in proper hands 
is death on weeds. 

DRAiNiNG-^At a late discussion of the subjeet of 
draining, at a meeting of a farmer's club in England, 
it was unanimously admitted that draining should at 
all times be followed by subsoil plowing, as afibrd- 
ing a more ready percolation to rain-water, by which 
the fertilizing properties of manure in the soil are more 
effectually held in solution and conveyed to the roots of 
the growing crop. It was agreed that the best system 
of draining is by pipes and stones; that no fixed rule as 
to depth can be followed, as that depends in a great 
measure on the situation of the land and the nature of 
the soil and subsoil ; but that in all cases the drains 
should be, when covered, below the reach of the plow. 

Wayne County, Michigan. — Mr. Chas. Betts. of 
Redford, Mich., writes: '' The capabilities of this 
county are barely beginning to be developed. Science 
is gradually working its way into the humble dwellings 
of the farmers of Michigan. Her potent energies will 
coavert the yellow barrens into blooming fields. A 
thorough system of draining must be adopted through- 
out the entire county. There never was a place 
where a thorough knowledge of the principles of 
draining and their practi:;al utility, are more absolutely 
needed than here." 

Use of Ether in Animal Surgery. — ^The English 
papers speak of the use of this substance by veterinary 
surgeons in performing surgical operations on horses 
and dogs. The animals are made entirely insensible to 
pain by the inhalation of the vapor, and the operations 
are performed with mach more facility and accaraey 
than in the ordinary way. 

Value of Corn-Cobs.— We have frequently spoken 
^of the valne of grinding corn with the cobs for feeding 
cattle and horses. When cattle are fed a large quan* 
tity of mealf it is not easily digested, owing to its lying 
too closely together in the stomach. The gastric juice 
dops not easily penetrate the mass. The principal ad- 
vantasfe of the cob, we suppose to be that it renders the 
meal lighter, and enables the digestive organs more 
easily to manage it. Still we have no doubt that there 
IS some nutrimerU in cobs. We remember an account 
well authenticated, of a woman in Maryland who in a 
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season of great •earcity for hay aad other cattle-food, 
begged the corn-cobs from her neighbors, i^'hich she 
Voiled and gave to her cow. She wintered the cow in 
this way, and brou«;ht her oat in better condition in 
spring than most of the stock in the neighborhood. We 
have known of other instances which showed that the 
oob was capable of affording support to animals. 

Bat a radical kind of writer in a late number of the 
Oeneset Farmer ^ states that he fed cattle and horses 
on corn and cob meal, and that it injured them ! And 
in order to show his opinion of the wortblessness of this 
food, he recommends that " crashed flints and ground 
glass" be used instead of cobs. 

A counterpart to this is given in the address of W. 
H. Lamport before the Ontario County Agricultural 
Society: He says — " Cob meal makes a good feed for 
cattle, horses or hogs. A friend of mine in Yates 
county, informed me, he wintered a span of farm horses 
and kept them in good healthy condition with ground 
oobs. His course was to thresh oflf the corn leaving 
from one to two quarts of corn to the bushel of cobs ; 
which being ground fine, he fed them freely, but with no- 
thing else save dry barley straw.'' 

This is giving rather more value to cobs than we are 
disposed to allow, bnt we are confident it is better to 
grind them with the corn than t^ feed stock with meal 
from com only, — especially when a considerable quan- 
tity of meal is to be given. 

pBESEKViNO Fruit. — In the first number of the 
Transactions of the Massachusetts Horticultural Soci- 
ety, there is an account of a new mode of preserving 
apples and pears. The inventor of the mode, M. Pa- 
qu£T, of Paris, has received from the Royal Society uf 
Horticulture a medal. He presented on the 12th of 
Jane one hundred pears and apples, which it is stated 
bad not only preserved their beauty, freshness and fla- 
vor, but even their perfume. His fruit-house is descri- 
bed as a circular building, with an outer and an inner 
wall — the size of the building being whatever is con- 
venient. The distance between the outer and inner 
wall is about three feet six inches. There are win- 
dows in both walls, a difiused light being preferred to 
darkness. The inner reom, whiph is the depository of 
the fruit, is kept at a constant temperature of about 50 
degrees (Fahr.); as low as 39 would not be injurious, 
but 66 to 73 destructive.'' Boxes are made with 
drawers of oak; that wood being easier to be cleaned 
from the remains of fruit which might decay. '' In 
these drawers," says the account, '' the fruits are pla- 
ced with small intervals between each, on a slight bed, 
one-sixth of an inch thick, of saw-dust, (not pine, 
which would communicate an unpleasant flavor,) highly 
dried in an oven, eight parts, and one part of very dry 
pulverized charcoal ; and with this mixture the inter- 
stices between the fruits are filled to about two-thirds 
of their height, leaving one- third exposed." This mode 
is deemed greatly preferable to keeping fruits in moss, 
ootton, paper, or other substances. 

The fruit should be gathered with the greatest care, 
and not in the least bruised ; the fairest and finest speci- 
mens selected. It should be gathered ten days before 
it is ripe. After it is gathered, it is directed to leave 
it in an open airy situation for about fifteen days, to 
sweat, and on no account be wiped previous to being 
deposited in the fruit- house. 

Transplanting Everorxens. — It seems to be well 
established that June is the best month to transplant 
evergreens in this latitude. We know of several trials 
with white pines in this month which have succeeded 
oetter than any we have known transplanted earlier. 
They require, as well as all resinous trees, great oare 
in taking up, being mooh more injured in cutting the 



roots than hard- wood trees. As much earth as prac- 
ticable should be left round the roots, and they should 
not be suifered to dry before they are again put in the 
ground. 

Benefit or Toads. — These aninjals are very useful 
in gardens. They live entirely on insects, which they 
devour without much regard to the species — the se- 
lections being made by toads of different sizes, accord- 
ing to the bulk they arjo able to swallow. While the 
toad is small he is only able to feed on gnats, small 
flies, the smallest beetles, &c.*, but when full grown he 
will swallow almost all insects that infest the garden 
or field, whether in the larva or perfect si ate. The num- 
ber of insects which they are capable of devouring is 
surprising to one unacquainted with their habits. Se- 
veral years since the writer ascertained that a large 
toad, which he kept confined for the purpose of experi- 
ments, would devour from eight to twelve grubs, thd 
larvsB of the May-bug or cockchafer, {MelaLontha vul- 
garis) per day. There is another advantage which 
they have over fowls, in gardens — they will do no in- 
jury to any plants, their mode of taking the insects 
being such that the plant is scarcely touched in the act. 
A few boards should be laid round the garden, raised 
about an inch from the surface, under which the toads 
will take shelter in the day-time, as they only feed du- 
ring the night. 

Usefulness of Birds. — Few persons appear to bo 
aware of the immense number of injects destroyed by 
birds. Different species of birds prey on different kinds 
of insects, or take the same kinds of insects in different 
stages. Thus swallows, martins, &c. take their food 
in the air, and catch insects while in the perfect or 
winged state. They hover much near water, and de« 
vour myriads of those insects which live in that element 
in their first stages. The common apple tree caterpil- 
lar is eaten by few birds, but to the cuckoo it seems to 
be the natural food. One of these birds will in a short 
time destroy a nest of these injurious pests. They tear 
open the web with their bills, and besides gorging their 
uraws with the worms, will kill many which they can- 
not swallow. Robins take their food mostly from the 
ground — taking such worms as attack grain, grass and 
garden vegetables. They also eat angle- worms and 
beetles. 

Many kinds of birds may be induced to take up their 
abode near the habitations of men. They seem to have 
an instinctive idea that man is (or ought to be) their 
protector. If they find themselves unmolested, they 
evidently enjoy a close proximity to the *' lords of the 
creation," and they evince their happiness by their spor- 
tive actions and sprightly songs. 

To Destrot Cockroaches. — A correspoi^dent of 
the HorticttlturUt recommends the following, which the 
editor says he has tried and fotmd ** perfectly efleo« 
tual." 

Add about a tea.«poonful of powdered arsenic to a- 
bout a table-spoonful of mashed boiled potatoes; rub 
and mix them well together, and then crumble about 
a third of it, every night at bed time, about the kitchen 
hearth; it will be eaten up or nearly so, b"" the follow- 
ing morning. The creature is very fond of potatoes, 
and devouring them greedily, crawls again into its hole 
and perishes. I had occasion to have some alterations 
made in the kitchen stove six months after I pursued 
this plan, and found hundreds of wings and dried mum- 
mies of defunct cockroaches. Their disappearance 
was not attended with the slighest perceptible smell; 
and though five years have elapsed, not one has again 
been seen in my kitchen. In potting it into prrctice, 
any remaining crumbs should be swept up the next 
morning. 
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KIaccabohi. — Tbis article is said to bs made from 
wheat of llie Sneat quality, which afler having beea 
threihed, is spread upon the Sat roofa of hoiuaa during 
the hot weather, and there left exposed to the sun du- 
Hag the dny, and to the dews of the evening and morn- 
ing for a I'ortnight or three weeks, (ill it becomes quite 
hard anddr^. 
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EVERY FARMER'S BOOK ! ! 



FIVE THOUSAND COPIES SOLD IN FOUR MONTHS ! I ! 



Illustrate Treatise on Bomfstie Animals, 

BlllfO ▲ H»TO&T AND DWCaiPTIOIT OF THB 

Hone, Mole, Cattle, 8 heep. Swine, Foaltryy and 

Farm Dogs. 

With Directions for their Management, Breeding. Croesing, Rear* 
ing, Feeding and preparations for a profitable market. 

ALSO, THEIR DISEASES AND REMEDIES ; 

Together with fbll Directions fbr the Management of the Dair^i 
and the omiiarative Economy and advantages of working Ani- 
malsi th« Horse, Mole, Oxeui &c« 

BY R. h. ALLEN, 

AMtkor •/ *■ * C^mptnd of Ameriean AgrUultun," fe. 

THE above work contains more than 40 Engravings and Por- 
traits or* Improved Animals, Ulostrative of the different breeds 
and various subjects treated in it 

Tke most mmute as well as general principles for Breeding, 
Crossing, Rearingi Feeding, and Management of all Domestic An- 
imak, are herein given, to produce the utmost marketable value 
for the food and attention beistowed on them ; as well as to prevent 
disease, and sava the immense losses which annually occur from 
this 



Iteanbt sent by Mail, in Cloth Binding^ 76 6«nfr— Paper 50 eu. 
PabliKhed by C M. 8AXTON> 205 llroadway, N. Y 

For sale by all Booksellers throughout the coumry. Agents want- 
ed for SMnr comoy^in every Slaie. Address, poM paidf to the Pub- 
lisher. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

The compactness yet completeness will makis it a favorite with 
agriculturists. — Chronicle, / hiladtiphia. 

We have examined the book and come to the conclusion that no 
farmer should be without it. — Sat- Gleaner. 

l\B greatest worth iBj as a complete Farrier, showing the disease 
of auimals, their treatment, and cure. — Far. i^ Afee, 

The portion which relates to the dairy alone, is worth the cost 
of the book. — Worcester Transcripu 

One of the most useful books which haa come to our notice. — 
N. J. Journal 

It is every way adapted to be serviceable in every household 
which has domestic animals.— D. Adv Newark. 

We believe ii a complete guide for the farmer and dairyman in 
the parchaae. care, and use of animals.— JielferMmtan. 

Here is a WDrk which should be in the hands of every farmer.— 
Highland Courier. 

We can confidently recommend this work as a very descriptive 
one to thctse engaged iu faimiug, raising stock or huabandry. — 
Jforthnmpton Courier 

The author is a practical farmer and stock-breeder, and is able 
to vouch for the correctness of the remedies for disrases of Domes- 
tie AuimaU« a» well as the best mode of managing tliem —Huron^ 
O., Refieaor. 

Here id a hook for the million, written by a gentleman of expe- 
rience and Kcience, iu which the farmer will find information which 
will save him much anxiety, unproductive labor, auid useless ex- 
pense — Newburyport Waichman. 

It costs bui seventy-Jive eents^ and cannot fhil to be worth ten 
times that amount to any farmer. — Siimmtt, S C Beacon. 

It is the be«t of that character we have yet seen ; no farmer 
•hoald be without it. — Demoeratt CarUde, Pa. 

This is just such a book as every owner of stock should be po»- 
aeased of—EoMton, Md., Star. 

Here is a book which all— those who follow the plow, and those 
who direct it— can read to profit. It is a library of knowledge, 
presenting the latest improvements and discoveries, on all the to- 
pics treated of ; aiul illustrated by a great variety of cuts. The 
^ Aliens.'' one of whom is the author of the work before na, are 
quite fhmous in their especial role, so ihat what proceeds Orota them 
nay be confidently credited at all eventf. The present book is a 
moat inieresiing and instructive one and must meet with a great 
sale.— Srtofa GoxeMs. 

It will give impulse, encouragement, and snoceaa to every one 
fondof raising fine, healthful and profitable farm animals. Eivery 
nich farmer may be sure of real pleasure and profit in studying the 
book. The young sons and daughters of farmers will find even- 
ings well ajid pleasantly spent in gaining from it the information 
for which tliey will have practical use the rest of their iives.->CI2d 
Colony Memorial. 

Moat earnestly do we wish that every agriculturist, in our sec- 
tion, would poesess himself of this really interesting book, and 
abide by its precepts Sure are we, that the result would soon be 
exhibited in an improvemeni of stock generally —Parfc»r«6«fg, Va. 
GaxeUe. 

This work, to the farmer and stock raiser, will be nsefnl, instruc- 
tive, and profitable, enabling: them to improve the breed of their 
fftock, preserve them from sickness, and cure them when infected 
with disease.— ir^raM, MorrisviUe. Pa 

The time is gone by when farmers can expect to succeed without 
giving some attention to Book Farming, and we trust they begin 
to see it for themselves. We should like to know thai this work 
was in the hands of every farmer in the eonntry.— JCrrmry, Pout- 
dam, N Y. 

The individual who is seeking general information, will p^ee 
it vith pieMUte, while the farmer who deairee to gain practical 



knowledge, will read it with interest The farmer who would car- 
ry <tn operations successfully in bis line, should not be without it. 
—Signal, Beliast, M« 

The title page of this work gives a good idea of its scope and in- 
tent. It is a coniprelieusive summary of farm operations, and will 
prove very acceptable to ihe greut mass of our farming population. 
We are informed tiiut S,OOU copies of the work have been sold since 
the first of January. It is well printed and profusely illustrated.—" 
N. Y Tribune. 

It is furnished with numerous illustrating cuts, a^ will form a 
complete " vade mecum" for the agriculturbt, cdflMnient for re- 
ference and to be relied on when couBulied.— Beitimore Ameri^ 



This is a practical book by a practical man and will serve exten- 
sive practical ends. It is a companion which every farmer will 
feel that he cannot well be without. — N. 7. Observer. 

We cheerfully recommend this work to fanners.— Stgnol, Juli- 
«»• IU. 

We anticipate an extensive sale for this work. — OJkto C^dtiva- 
tor. 

The work ought to be iu the hands of every planter.— J^. O. 
De.ta. 

The author in a gentleman of fine attainments, and who ranks 
as one of the most accomplished writers on agricultural subjects m 
the country. — Ala. Planter. 

Many a valuable animal is lost, every year, for want of the 
knowledge here conveyed. — Eagle. Brartleboroy Vt 

The author (Mr- Allen) is a practical man and everything from 
his pen, on subjects connected with agriculture and cattle breed 
ing. is valuable to those who prefer yiatter of fact to mere theory. 

The work comes at seventy-fiv» cents. The information contain- 
ed in it is worth three tiroes that amount. His directions fur tho 
manngemeiit of the dairy will be of great service to those not versed 
iu that important art. — Maine Farmer 

(n^The above work ia kept constantly for sale at the office of 
the Ctdtivator. Albany. 



16,eO« IN ONE YEAR. 
COIiK^S Americaii TeteriaarUui, 

OR 

DISEASES OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 

ji Book for every Fanner! 
ND a book which every Farmer should own nnd may own, by 
paying the small sum of Fivtt Cxnts, which may be the 
means of saving tlie life of many valuable animals, and from which 
he may derive a vast amount of the most valuable information in 
regard to the Training and Breeding of Animals, as weU as foil 
Rules for Restoring and Preserving Health. 

16,000 COPI£S 

of this valuable work have been sold in Orrx Yzak.— and we have 
testimonials enough in its /kvnr, from those who have purchased 
and examined it, t(» fill a volume. We publish a few only. 

*' No Farmer^s Library is complete without Mr. Cole's Treatise 
on the Diseases of Domestic Animals.*' 

From WSUam Baton^ Richmond, 
This book is just what farmers want. The prescriptions are afan- 
ple, always accessible, and harmless to the constitution. 

From the Chrietian Herald, NewburyporU 
It is truly *'a book for every farmer " We have been moat at- 
tonished at the amount of important information and instruction 
wiiich it contains, on the training, breeding, and diseases of domes- 
tic animals. It is compiled by one of the best agricultural writers 
in tlie country, from his own experience and olMervatioo, as a 
practical farmer, and conductor of agricultural papers. 

From WrighVs Paper^ Philadelphia. 
*'Cole's American Veterinarian," is an invaluable hook, ft is 
worth its weight in gold to any person having the care or charge ijif 
domestic aniinals. An agricultural friend, to whoni we gave a oo* 
py, observed that it would save him a hundred doUan a year. 

From the American Agriculturist. 
The farmer will find much valuable information in this little work. 
By reference to its directions, they may be able to save a valuable 
animal, which otherwise might be lost. 

From J. M Weckt^ Vermont. 
The American Veterinarian is the best book of the kind that I 
have ever seen. 

From Levi Bartktt. New-Hdmpehire. 
This book should he in the library of every farmer. 

From the FarmerU Visitor, by Gov. HiU^ N. H 
As the Editor of that excellent agriculinrai paper, the Bneten 
Cultivator, and other kindred works, Mr. Cole has shown himself 
well qualified for the compilation of this work. We have known 
him Ibr years, and be has proved himselfto be one of the most per- 
severing and able of oar agricultural editors. We undersiandhis 
new book has already had a free and extended sale. Many times 
its price to almost any farmer, may be saved in its purchase. 
Published, and for sale at wholesale and retail, by 

JOHN P. JEWfiTTA CO. 

.^ ,^ , 9i ComhOl, Boston, 

100 agents could make money on thia book in various sections of 
the country. None need apply except those who can command a 
small cash capital of from 925 to $50. Address, i70«(-i«itf, the Pub- 
lishers, 23 ComhiU, Boeton ^^* 
For sale at the office of "The Cultxvatox.'' June 1— ^t.- 
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BURRALL'S SHELL WHEEL PLOW. 

TBBSB Plo%i^ run thirty ptr cent ligkterxhtin the common plow, 
and work "wtM on ait wUsy in ail coitditiont. 

An impreacioii hiui gone abroad thai they answer only '*on 
amnoih lands where there are no Mones, or other obMructions." 
Such is not the fact — thev make good work on all lands, rough or 
smooth^ and are more nilly appreciated among roots or stones, 
and on stidf clay, and hard gravelly soils. Two thousand of them 
have been in use during the last three years among onr best far- 
mers, and give ei^e saiisTaction. 

Pur sale wholdKe and retail (toarranted) an assortment of the 
above (from No. 3 to 1*2) capable of turning a furrow of from 10 
to 20 inches wide, and r'rom 6 to 14 inches deep A liberal dls* 
count to dealers. £. J. BURR ALL. 

Geneva. April, 184P-^. 

SHORT-HORN DURHAMS FOR SALE. 

THE subscriber has a few young thorough bred Durhams on his 
fyirm two and a half miles firom Troy, which he uflfers for sale, 
Tiz : 1 two year old bull— 1 yearling bull— 2 do. al>out eight months 
old — 6 yearling heifers — 9 two year old do. — und a few spring 
calves, bulls and heifers. These young animals were nil got by 
my imported bull Duke of Wellington and my premium bull Mete- 
or. Meietir was gut by bull Duke of Wellington, out of my impor- 
ted Duchess heifer. 

The dams of some of these young animals, were imported ; but 
from other herds than that of Mr. Bates ; and others are from Dur- 
ham cows, bred in this country, and are good milkers. The sire's 
being from the celebrated herd of Thomas Bates, Esqr., (England.) 
renders them valuable for a cross on other Durham stock, as well 
as to Airmers who wish to improve their herds. The eMtmiition put 
npo.i this strain of blood by those who know its value, i* ay be es- 
timated by staling that the only bull calves which i have had to 
dispose of from the Bates cows and bulls, (three in number, have 
•old at 9^00 each. The young animals above enumerated will be 
■old at prices ranging from f 100 to 9150. GEO. VAIL- 

Troy , May 1st , 1848— 4t. 

HORSE POWER, THRESHER, AND CORN 
SHELLER DEPOT. 
QRDBRS for the *' Warren's and Trimble's best two and four 
^^ Horsa Powers and Tnreahers," Hand 'Ilireshers, Waterman's 
Com Shellers, and other Agnculiural Machinery, at wholesale and 
retail, will couiinue to he promptly attended to, as heretofore, by 
the subscribers at No. 5 Burling Slip, and 126 Pearl-si., New- York 
city. Nov. 1, 1847.— «t JAMES PLANT & Co. 

ENGRAVING ON WOOD. 

THE subscriber is prepared to furnish Engravings on Wood, of 
all descriptions, at the shortest notice, and upon the roost rea- 
■onable terms. Also, 

DESIGNS AND DRAWINGS 
of machinery for the Patkht Ojmcx, funiisiied with the neces* 
•ary specifications. 

Inventor? uf agrienlinral implements, as well as others who pur- 
pose applying for Letters Patent, or wish to have an engraved re- 
presentation of a machine will find it to their ail vantage to call, as 
the experience of the subscriber enables him to furnish the above in 
a short time, and at a less cost ihan is generally charged elsewhere. 
^ N. B. Letters prepaid, containing a 'suitable sketch and descrip- 
tion, attended to. lu such cases, a reasonable lee is required. 
Room No. 1, Sun Bailduiga. A. R. HAlGUT. 

March 1— 5t*. 107 Fultou-st., New- York. 

P. SEYMOUR'S BROAD- CAST SOWING MA- 

CHINE. 
'I 'MB undersigned is manufaeturhig this machine at East Bloom- 
''* ield, Ontario County, N. Y , where he will promptly attend to 
ail orders for machines, and all applicatiuus for the right to manu- 
facture and v«iid ihe same. 

This machine is the best implement in onr country for the pur- 
poses for which it is intended. It sow4 correctly (aiid any desired 
quantity per acre) all kinds of grain, from peas to grass seed, in- 
cluding wheat, rye, oats, barley, buckwheat, hemp, clover and tim- 
othy seed; also plaster, lime, salt, ashes, bone-dust, &.e. It is capa- 
ble of dusting every square inch on a whole acre of land with less 
than half a bushel o( plaster; and 3D or 40 bushels of lime may be 
thus evenly applied to the same amount of land if desired. 
It has recently been very much improved, and is now a very du- 
rable article, and recommends itselt to every intelligent observer. 

P. SEYMOUR, 

May 1, 1848— St*. East Bloomfield, Ontario Co. 

■■■— ■ ■-- jj t_ _ I , - , _ - 

GOOD NEWS FOR THE BLIND ! 

DR. KNAPP, Occalist, at 493 Broadway, Albany, N Y., attends 
exclusively to ca.4es of Blindness, from 9 to 5 o'clock. His 
metlfod of restoring siglit is of recent discovery, and the results 
have proved that where a per»(m can distinguish day from night, a 
reasonable hope of recovery may be euiertained. The treatment 
ia without an openitiuu. 

On application, either verbal or by letter, persons will be desig- 
nated (residents of Albany) who from being unable to discern any 
object, some for more than thirty years, (taken blind durit*g infan- 
cy,) can now, aAer treatment, see to walk alone, and see articles 
a ssmall as a silver pencil- 

Those interested will consult the highest g<>ad ot the Blind by giv- 
ing such attention to the above as its nature merits. 

P. S Fluid Cataracts removed without an operaii jn. 

Afril l-4t. 



WATER PIPES FOR HYDRANTS, PUMPS, &c., 
Of 



in. calibre, oud wg. from 1 lb. 8 oz. to 3 lbs. 8 oz. per yd> 
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Prices of the above pipe 
May 1— 2i, 
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1 14 « « do 

9 8 8 4 do 

a 8 10 8 do 

5 10 14 do 

6 IS 17 8 do 

tl 19 do * 

16 19 97 do 

93 8 M do 

98 50 da 

45 80 do 

49 00 do 

waste pipe. 15 14 do 

do 17 4 do 

do 34 do 

cents per lb. A . B. A LLEN & Co., 
189 ft 191 Water-street, New. York 



ASHES FOR SALE. 

THE subscriber has on hand at his Soap and Candle Manofae* 
tory in Cabotville, situ'ited a few rods from the Railroad, and 
a short distance from the Connecticut river. Six or Eight thouaand 
bushel* of LaACHKD Asbks, mostly from hard wood, which are 
constauUy accuroulaiin|i, and which will he delivered on board a 
boat, or the cars, on reasonable terros—aflbrdiiig an excellent op- 
portunity for Long Island farmers^ or others having access to rau- 
road or water commuuicatioo, to improve their lands. For further 
particulars address G. M. BIGELOW, 

May 1, 1848— 6t. Cabotville, Mass. 

NORMAN or MORSE'S GRAY. ' 

nnHIS celebrated horse will stand the ensuing aeasfto at the staU* 
-*■ of James Rice, in Germundville, tliree miles north of the vil- 
lage of Laii9irtgburgh Norman is a beautiful dapple grey, 15| 
hands high, strongly made, and finely proportioned. He combinea 
fi'Vt rate trottiiiff qualities, and great powers of endurance, with un* 
surpassed gentleness and docility. His colls are justly celebrated 
for speed, bottom and good temper — ^are eagerly sought after in the 
market, and command prices ranging from fflSO to 9500. The 
very high reputation of Norman's stock as " road horses," and the 
extraordinary prices they command, renders him by far the most 
profitable horse to breed from of any in the country. Gentlemen 
sending mares from a distance, may rest anured that they will 
have such attendance and keeping as the owners desire, and upon 
the most reasonable terms The horse will be under the charge of 
his former owner, Mr Morse Tltrms— SIO the season Insurance 
to be agreed upon. Coinroniiicatiuns addressed, I. T. GRANT 
P. M., Junction, Rensselaer county, will receive prompt attention. 
April I — 4t. ———————— __^-__«._^^______-. 

PITT'S DOUBLE PINION HORSE POWER, SEPA- 

RATOR, AND CORN AND COB MILL. 
T hereby give notice that I am now making a large nnmber of the 
-^ above machines, which I offer to those who wish to purchase as 
superior to any machine of the kind now in use. 

For Ihe iiii'orroation of those who are uiiacqnainted with my 
Separator, I will say it threshes and cleans from three to five hun- 
dred bushels of wheat per day, and from six hundred to one thoa- 
saml bushels of oats, and other grain in proportiiiii. 

The machine has proved itself superior to all others for the par- 
pose designed. 

It has been exhibited in Tarioas parts of the United Slates at 
State Agricultural Fairs, also in Canada, and has always taken the 
First Premium. 

My Double Pinion Horse Power has been in operation in West- 
ern New- York and Ohio for several years past, and is now admit- 
ted wherever it is known, for ease, convenience, strength, dura- 
bility and citeapness of repair, to surpass any other Horse l*uwer. 

Tne Power is so constructed as to entirely obviate the danger 
and inconvenience of the large spur wheel, so objectionable in 
other Powers. It may be used to as good advantage with two 
horses as any two horse power, and is sufficiently strung and dura- 
ble fur eight horses. 

Price of Separator one hundred and fifty dollars. 

do Horse Power and Separator com{deie, two hundred and 
fifty dollars. 

Five per cent dcdocted for eaah. 

The Corn and Cob Mill 1 have enlaived to about double its origin 
nal capacity, the teeth have been rendered more durable, which, 
together with other improvemenu has greatly increased its value, 
ft is furnished with a popper to feed loose gram, and a tube to feed 
cum in the ear. 

The Mill gives general satisfaction, is durable, eaaily kept in or- 
der, and for'the use intended is acknowledged superior to any 
other mill. 

Price Fifty DoOars. JOHN A PITTS, 

May 1, 1848. Roehesteri Monroe Co., N. V. 

FARM IN MICHIGAN FOR SALE. 

I HAVE a good improved farm of 145 acres, three miles firom the 
village of Ann A I bor, for sale. Price SS^O. Also 37 acre* 
improved land cue- half mile from said village — price S1200. Also 
20 acres oi>e and a half miles distant, fur S500. Emigrants will do 
well to give me a call. WM. S. MAVNARD, 
Mayl. 1848— 2t. Ann Arbor, Mirhigan. 

VALUABLE BOOKS 
For salt at ihe Office of the Ctdtivator: 
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IMPORTANT TO FARMERS, GARDENERS, 

AND FLORISTS. 
A Nik Maaun, WmrTmntid Superior to any Othtr. 

MR. BOMMklR hu on tiind om hmidrBd cukr-SOO IbL ucto- 
oTiha t'elebntia« Pranch GiimiD," »> imxl.Taui chenimlly 
|inpanidftniliiiu|Pa¥rdEr, adipled lonEryauil UHl ill |>lanu. 
•lid ■ckirtin^edffrd HI Eiiri>pe u lh« bcti and mciat profilobla dw' 
BDracvtrkiMwii. PricaaTacuk.tl. 

■mill bail conisMliue IS Jbi. si » cenu. or 39 lb>. ii M cenU, ai 
hit office W Oraeiimoh.M., New-Vorktity. April I— If. 



THE EAGLE PLOW. 

PKUBABNY 11" PInw llM btln w 
J^iLig berore Ihe poblie wiih k few 

bJ m many, and o "fo liigb gtade 
IprFmiunu, u Ills Eagia PIi>v>i, (rum 
the ealel>lLAhnieaL of Mi:iar«, Hucgtca, 



■ulic, ptrM'ering and ihorougli Iriali ever lii 
Kill iUndj al inc bead vf Uie lut Cur eicellaiH;i 



By (elerriii; tu Iba adteiriHinenl at ih« nannCactBrari in thi_ 
and Iba laU nnnbu of ihe Cnliiiuur, will ba •eeu the high enima. 
lion pnt npon them by eaiiimhieaa and pluwineii, aa wall u ibeit 



Wrw Kiijlaud. Iha plowmen era required lo me Ihe aania pluwi 
dayi prey[oui lo iho iriala. Tha owiiert are raquimt lo hold Iheir 

line. All of whuh rule. iiU reguiatioiii are made knowii n 
betore-hHOd. ihai av:>]ding very many diffleDtliea which oficj 
ip deciding who rraliy merii ilie awaidj aiid premiuma. 

alfHoau/ocfiircr'iAnqt prrrtf al vh^iaaU and rftaii, a[ ihe A 
Ag.Wa^ebo•l■e,^oa.lUkljGr«n■aL, Albany, by 



183 FR0NT.8TREET, NEW-TORJt. 

PtcHii Bdapiad 10 erery dt^ription of aoll, embrarinfr 
arieiy of pallenia Ihin can be AHiod iu any 



liaort'i kfgluu Exmiuni Pbmi. Twr 
KreeUorn ft H.ielieocL'a do. Eide 
Minor. Honoii k Co'a do. Cull 

Kiuglai, Nourae k Maiou'a do. Tei 



idTbret 



Plowa. 



grinding Grain. Com and Cob Cnuhera. 
Hiru Pnnri and Tkrakint UuftMei. 
ling Milla, ReTolTiiii H.y Rakea, 

do. Hay and Manure Porkl, 



Plow Caatinga. Gnalinga To 



THE GENUINE MORGAN HORSE, 

pENERAL CIPPOnD. will aiand Iha enaolnE iFaiunon Mon- 
^ dayg, TncaJpri> ■i:d Wedneidiya, ai the Plable of Georga A. 
Maion. two miWt ncnheaai of Jordan; Tburadaya, Fii(la)i ud 



JOHN MAYHER & Go's. 
nUhcit Premium Improved t!fi«le Plow, 

ManvfactuTid and lold at thi Unxlid Stattt Agrietd- 
tural Warehovit, 195 Front.St.,!i. Y. 

THBSK PInwa combine new and impuriant impronmenli, 
B^apiedtolhadiretaiiiqBalilieaol' eoil. and Iha wioiumodea 
and ayatrnu of eulmr*. Tneir Eagle Plowi, u impnind, ars 
moeh Magar; the moald b«id, laiidiide, and (bare, are eiieoded 
witboul any addition to tba draught arUi< ploir, Uiui adapting lhi» 
plow lo the more pcrrecl turning and running uodar the green 

ptowuig-lhe principta-if iliaH ftomu anch, tn<n w'en lb* tar- 



twlMii'g. and praHrriiw it lal, •miiolli and unbroliBn; laying Iha 

mSKiTrieli^^rtbe fa''"o'"Sr''niJ mn'oldbo'ird: 'pMji™''""—' 
tk« *»il lliuiiilia plow leqnirea TBiy lillle power oT deal 



diiy vf ihtfe plowa, the 



Direa Teiy linle power of dcauihi 1«. 
out the rurrow alice. In leitiiig the 

•oranleie ihe work, ars three imponini pomia, all of which are 
wisely, accurnlely and jwlipiovalv preserved. The c)iarHc1er of 
Ibeie plowK ror ea.g and dnugbi ancl inDnaiienienl, and the e>re]. 
lance oflheir work, ihuugb well rnablialied in 'ha mii^i uf Ihe 



'hiile Uiiioii,) iDiining ill iia nainial eoune, and keeping in [|i tra 
Hition wilhoulanyeronorUie plowman, and Itiming a Turmw 

any other plow on the gnwiid, araoiig wb,rh were llie Brrgen 
Plow, Minor and Horlon Plow, John Hiwre'i Plow, and B. Myer^ 

..w -, — . -.., «_....B- -i- wf Buperior kind, ifcey ar« 

ade out of tba ilroiigaal kuid of caal iron, Ihe point and ai^ of 
( Miare aiid baiw of the landaida, are itecl Dhitled hardened and 
ill wenr ool aii aharea and landaidea vf iha common plow^ Iba 
orkmaoihip of lb 'a plow ia nothing tnrerior lo any in Ihe eoousy; 

ar knowi that limber in hia plaw ia of Iba s1mo« inponaim— all 
' whiaK in facl randan the Eagte Plow ihe very anicleaTerr Air- 
rr wani*. The high eharuler oT Iheee plnwais alnndandy sb>- 
iiwd by a coniinued and eiiended paironnge. whieh iha inannfte- 
irm« hopa by their cITon* and aienfona to reiain- Being eipari- 
Iced Plow Uakera. they will nut ipare any eiattiona to rendw 

They have alB for aale over one handreddHTerenlkindaaf plowa, 
all or me laieal and moal imprnvrd kindi, together wiih the meal 



if Agru-nltorul Implrmeins anr otttnA in 
long which may be foaiKl ■ Ik 
nrs. Whretbarrowi, Oi Yok 



ity oi New. York 

Ihovel*. !<pHdet, Hay and Hanoie F..rk«, Bake., Hoe., !H:yihe< 
•neatln. Cradlea, Jcc, Ac. all of which they will Mil cheaper ika« 
hey can be pnrchaaed in any other Moie in the United Stalea. 
JOHN MAYUKRACe., 
United Slatea Ag. Warabona, No. IBS Fiont-al., N. T. 
MUtch 1,1848-31. 
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OOMTBKTS OF THIS ITOUBEa. 



in* • l^uf««, bj K UoLBMOY ...... . 



>f Liglit«>il»— Pranii..g( 109 



OiBii for Farm Teww, by S. 

Pfueiviiig Drntf Fruii*, by i 
Vinv TktlDaLOBA, by A Uc 
by p., 



I— E«"pberiy Vtiicg.r 
/'Blmlbiny- 



*,'byaev. S. S Guodhicb,. . .._._^. 



H of Fmii Trsn, br R. Q- !!<»■■ 



Tbc Niirinui Hur», by J. B. BvuniT— Lana Curn Crii|i>l ,ax 

in IiMlmj... by T W«r, } ^ 

Faimii^ on LMig liJuxl, by C. K. B — Pitn«li.»i (or Beei, ) ,„ 

by E. I), A»Daiiw*-*iMf«rDn. ID Fmrmcn, by Oswm, ( '" 

aecdliw PiKUKca, kr.. byE HtaHOND— IliuUlocPrETEiii-) 

iliK CMHunption. by A B.— FaMciiing iiJiinEJci, by F.I 18S 

a. BVRTixa ) 

Bona fin ail work, by }■ U. Beid— EiPcnnKnl in •owini i ,„ 

WlRat. by A C.-9utnlica ■<( L.inU, by Wm. B.eoll. . . I "^ 



AFRICAN GUANO. 

A SUPPLY of ih* above TaLiuhla Manfo, t"" " 
for Sale, a1 Sci> prr lb., for o-e ton, or mora ; l< 



AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL WAREH008B 
AND SEED STORE. 

SC. HILLS k Co, No. 43. Fullon Bireol. (reniowa from IS 
■ Walcr blml) offer for lala, Prouty'i I'lonftx and Hon 
KaVtm, Mayhcr'iand Moors'i Plouflia, Cuni Miil^Com ahallen- 
Catchpola'a very luperior Sulk and Huair L-ntitn, Uinw'i da 
do., Grain Cr.dlci. Chomi, Ac. kc Alvi. OardcD and Flowa 
Seedi rai-ed by the Hhskeri, and warranud piod ; Fn<t ud Or 
iiamenial Tntt and Sbrahbory, jupiilmi on ■ban Bolia. 



A COMPLETE u 



HYORALLIC RAHS. 



a. L. EUERV. 

inca Ibe latter p»n at 



Waahing aid ghoarlnc Pbrsp 

viri.™ &«»«."«' P-iuluy.. . . ." . .!■.'.■.'. . 
Tlic CurculiD— Albany and Rinrwiaet H 



il Pmducuoribe Uiiried Statca t 



On Uie u« of Liuig anr 

Tmti^Mmi of l*t!!^r 
of Oregon— Tbe F«( 
Jnuvtn lo liiquinei- 
New Pahl<eali<«.— N. 
Motubly NoliDsa-To C 



-Ph.ipliale uT Li 
am.incoil'si'AVr 



Fig. 41 



-S,y™.i 



WDllH 



ir pHljgri: 



■31 lie reudi al llie lime ui ihB fair. 
Alaii, 1 wilJ aril u Ilia aame iim*, Fifly Me 
i<B llie Blakcalee gnek, aiid sli south Dnmi Ram. 
BarereiiMa— A. B. Auaa, N. Vurk ; fANFuan llowalD and i 
JsHaioir, Albany { PkaKch Rutch, Buiieniui' ; audi. [ 
U.KI- Black Bock. JOHN M. SHERWOOU. 

Aubora. Uay 10, IS48 — 4l 



■PARMF 

»nd 8aed r 

No. of Alli 



HORSE POWERS. 



I," Albany, New. York, 



■' KENDALL'! 

CHURN,'; Tl.i 

hai been 'nnn)u"" 



Ci'lalnguB oi Ann 
Bra"«at Store, No 
H. i, EMBRY. 



Iiave mure Ibaa enough walei from a balfLucb pipe to aewly my 

Gama-. Cknaagt, Co. N. Y., AprO 19, IBle. 
HUDSON AG. WAREHOUSE & SEED STORE, 
FURNACE BUILDINO.t, HUDSON. 
TBE !>iib«rjber olTen for Sale, all l.hid> of FaBMINO nrPLB- 
^ MEiSTS and T001.S, GAKDKN mid FIELD 9KEDS, osM 
foni lernM a* at any uuier snaUKlinieni. 

Uor-g Pnwara, aiiuLle and duHble Tbroihin; Micliiiie*. with or 
wiUioBi Pcpvaisn, nnraurall kiiiua. mclulinn D Proaly ft Cs-* 
ceuin DraTi |mi1i-(diI and aidB-hill Flowi, Road Scraper*, Cnlu. 

KeiidHll'a Uliuriw. Endlna Cham Uog-i^bnr'iii,' Com and i.oh Crn*- 
eri. Ir.'n Rakn. of all tila. Hay Fnrka. Mauote FotM, Itbanla, 
Upadei. iBrdeii and Sriil lliirt, Ornnl'e Fun Atilla, miylbea and 
Snaihi, Ox Vuliei ind Banrtt, Oi Bulla, Bull Riun, Grain CAdlsa, 
Graw Hook! and Shearo, Biil lluoki, ^ytl'S Slonei. Ac fte. 

J. A. OIPFURSl 



VIRGINIA LAND AND WATER POWER FOR 
SALE. 

A FARMoiasOaereiol'hig'ily nnproTed. land with Iwo waier 

adafHcd ID (lie culiurc of wbeai, corn, lobaeco, uafa end pouaoaA. 
TUfldweJIjiijr leainciiiii} and bujual been allpui in cvidpletc or- 

IHee. phyiieian. and a law and giM mill adi'iiniiis lbs preuiHa. 
AM>, ■ gund and oiaivenieiil narkcl wiltaiB aqBatierafa Mil*- *» 
all kiad«i^mBaw,(i><vUvagei«blai.kc. Thaiaiaa valoaUa 
nine wurkiiiaiia Iha iidjiiiiiiii||lnir. and Uiia properly laealtm 
lo abound in bHBmmouacnalol'Rni iinaliiy. Virginia lendi eai 



parcha<ed at SO «• per 

|inipetty i> •iriai in maikEl— il line Ilie J»iii» River caniJ ran. 
iiiiig llirough il,.,ir<<nlingi< rhcnp cnhieyiiice Cor all ibe prodacc- 
The lituaiiDii u heallhy andlratytHafA'. Tbe landi an I prugri- 
elon ill Ihe neighborliond generally lico. Il wdl be Bid low, u 
lha owner is oumpelled lo lell. Apply to 



THE (JULIIVATOR 

Il piMitlud on tktfirtt ofiath fflonljl, al Albany, Jf. Y., hf/ 
LDTHBR TiyOKBH, FRQFRIBTOB. 



LUTHER TUCKERJiSaNFOBD HOWARD, Etlitor*. 
91 per nnn. — T caiiies fur 95—13 copies for 910< 

Payable al%™yii In rivarae. 

NEW.yORK— M. H. Newman * Co.. I» Broadway] 

~.,i,.,.,.u . , ■-">[ ACo„fiaNorlh.Mafkei-Site«: 

I, Zieber A Co., Bdi>k«llen : 

or eninpleie icU of Iha back volumaa. 

oeried IB i)i«CnhiniDr,ail)M ratuoT 



FIIIUIDEI.PHIA— 



- TO ntPKOTB TKS SOB. AHC UHTD." 

ALBANY, JULY, 184& 



THE CHILLinOHAn WIU» CATTLE. 



Tbe hisUtrj of British Caltls i* a aubjeot of interest 
to DB, from the Taot (hat ihe; conslilute the lOnTae rrom 
which our own tlock of the aame apecies baa been obief- 
Ij deriTed. In iDrestigating Ihia hiKlory, we And that 
at the time of the iDvasion and conquril of Britain bj 
the Romaiu, under Juliui Cniar, 6Cij years before the 
Christian era, the ancient people of ihat coualry pos>es< 
sed great numbers of these animals. Besides the large 
herds which were kept more or less in a stale of domes' 
tiaatioo, and aSbrded support to the inhabilants b; 
their milk and Aesb, many roamed unrestrained in the 
BXtensive forests. 

The origia of these cattle has been a subject of much 
speoulation. Whether the wild stock was really bdi- 
genuua to the country, existing there before it was peo- 
pled bT the human race — whether (he tame glock waa 
deriTed from the wild^^or whether the latter originsilj 
sprang from a domestic race brought into the island h* 
•ome of the earlj inhabitanla, of whose origin and mi- 
gration we have no aocoant, are questions which can- 
■ot be positively answered. At the earliest period to 
which the history of Britain reaches, it is certain that 
meo and cattle were found there, and we have i;oi>d rea- 
•on to believe, that the lineal desoendanii of both exiat 
At tbe present day. 



Three distinct tribes or slocks of csltle appear t* 
have existed in the British Islands, from the earliest 
times: vis. I, the Long-Horns, which origlnatty ooou. 
pied the low flat lands of England, and similar parts of 
Ireland, and were remarkable for the enormons length 
of Iheir horns, their bulky fsames and thick hidesj 2, 
the Middle- Horns represented by the cattle of Devon- 
shire, Herefordshire, WhIcs, end the ScollishRij^blaodt 
of which the wild stock of Chillingham Park, Nor- 
thumberland, are cmisiilcreil the type, and 3, the Poll- 
ed or hornless (battle, the originals of which are proba- 
bly represented by the wild stock of Chatelheraalt Park, 
irkshire, Scotland, 

I we before remarked, there has been oonsiderabia 
ssion in reij^ard to the origin of these wild slocks,aD4 
the relation which they sustHJo to the present domestie 
Britishb eels; bat we are acquainted with no author wba 
appears to have investigated the subject so deeply, soJ 
who has written apon it so elaborately as W. C. L. 
M&RTiN, in his Treatise on the Ox, which fonns th« 
pan of a work now in course cf publication, enti. 
tied "Keight's Farmers' Library, and Cyolopedia of Bb- 
ral Affairs." 
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•re iband in ?ariou8 parts of the old continent; incla- 
ding Britain, and oomparee their characters with the 
races at present existing. He examines the idea which 
kas formerly been entertained, that oar domestic cattle, 
including the wild stock alluded to, are the descendants 
of the ancient Urns, a hnge and fierce species of 
wild oXf which formerly inhabited the uncultivated dis- 
tricts of Europe; and he shows clearly that the present 
races are not only entirely distinct from the Urus, but 
from every other species of fossil ox which has hitherto 
keen discovered. 

Mr. M. is inclined to regard the Chillingham and 
Chatelherault cattle rather na feral than as originally 
wild, being in a similar condition to the semi- wild cat- 
tle of South America, which are known to have sprung 
flrom a tame stock, introduced and turned loose in that 
oountry by the Spaniards, soon after its first settlement. 
We think this opinion is based on very reasonable 
grounds. His principal arguments against the position 
that this is a wild species, naturally, are, that it '*ex- 
ists no where as a free denizen of the forest — is not 
found in the wilds of Central or Eastern Europe'' — is on- 
ly kept in England like deer, within the bounds of a park 
and that it is, beyond doubt, specifically identical with 
-the domestic race, the ancestors of which, in remote 
times, are believed to have roamed over the ^hole of 
Curope and the adjacent parts of Asia. 

Some of the circumstances connected with the posi- 
tion that these cattle were formerly emancipated from 
a domestic state, are given in the following extract: 

** Let us remember that there was a time in which 
Western Europe received its first tide of c«>loniKation, 
and that at that time man possessed flocks and herds. 
When Caesar landed on our shores, he found the Celtic 
tribes in the possession of the dog, the horse, the ox, 
and even the domestic fowl. Had they not carried 
these animals along with them in their early migrations, 
sedulously preserving them while they hunted down the 
wild and ferocious ? We think so; the urus is extirpa- 
ted; it was so in Britain in Caesar's time; and the au- 
rochs [Lithuanian wild ox or bison] is reduced to a 
few individuals, protected by imperial mandate. But 
the ancient Britons had tame cattle in abundance, and 
among these a white breed peculiarly valued ; this breed 
was long maintained, and, as may be expected, princi- 
pally in the mountain fastnesses, never entirely subjec- 
ted to the dominion of the Romans, nor yet to that of 
the Saxon invaders." 

Authorities are quoted showing that in the tenth oen- 
tnry, some of the tame cattle in England were white 
with red ears, resembling those of Chillingham Park; 
and it is mentioned that on one occasion a person who 
had offended King John, s^nt to his queen a present of 
four hundred cows and a bull, all white with red ears. 
It is shown further that tj^e same records which des- 
cribe the white cattle with red ears, speak also of the 
dark-colored and black breeds. 

Mr. Maktin concludes, therefore, that in these old 
accounts, we have evidence of the existence of a valu- 
ed breed of white cattle; and he remarks that ''the 
descendants of these might, at various times, have be- 
eome feral; that is, might have roamed in the wild for- 
ests, and returned to a natural state of independence; 
* * and of these feral herds, the Chillingham wild 
cattle may be the lineal descendants, if, indeed, not of 
the tame race once so much esteemed." 

These views are strengthened by the fact that breeds 
similar to the Chillingham exist, (though not in a 
wild state,) in other parts of Europe. " In Italy," 
it is observed, '* there is a noble breed of white cattle, 
the bolls being models of beauty ; such indeed, as the 
sculptured figures of antiquity portray with spirit and 
fidelity. Herds of this breed graze in the wild solitudes 
of the Campegna of Rcme, tended by yaocari, or herds- 



men." It is from this breed that bulls are obtained 
to gratify the savage taste of the population, by the 
exhibition of bull-fights * 

The characteristics of the Chillingham cattfe are 
given by Cuixbt, in his '' Observations on Live Stock,'' 
as follows: ** Their color is invariably of a creamy 
white, muzzle black; the whole of the inside of the ear, 
and about one-third of the outside, from the tips down- 
wards, red; horns white, with black tips, very fine, And 
bent upwards; some of the bulls have a thin upright 
mane, an inch and a-half or two inches long. The 
weight of the oxen [not bulls] is from thirty-five to 
forty-five stone, fourteen pounds to the stone,— [490 to 
630 lbs.] The beef is finely marbled and of excellent 
flavor. From the nature of their pasture, and the fre- 
quent agitation they are put into by the cariosity of 
strangers, it is scarcely to be expected they should be 
very fat; yet the six-year old oxen are generally very 
good beef; from whence it may be fairly supposed that 
in proper situations they would feed well." / 

Their habits are thus described by Mr. Maetin:— 
''Thes' cattle are extremely shy and savage; and at 
certain times the bulls are very ferocious. The cows 
conceal their young in the dense fern and underwood ; and 
it is dangerous to approach the lair; for should the mo- 
ther pereieve the approach of an intruder, or the herd be 
alarmed by the bellow of the calf, an impetuous attack 
from the former, or even the whole troop is the imme- 
diate con.«equence. Formerly these cattle were hunted 
with all the pomp and circumstance of the chase in the 
olden time : but from the frequent occurrence of acci- 
dents, the practice has now been adopted of the park 
keeper selecting his individual, and striking it down 
with a well-directed rifle- ball." 

The semi- wild cattle of Chatelherault Park, Scotland, 
(the Bot icoticus of some writers), are SDmewhat 
different in their characters from those of Chillingham. 
'' These feral cattle," says Mr. Martin, "are larger 
and more robust than the Chillingham; the body is dun 
white; the inside of the ears, the muzzle and hoofs black 
instead of red, and the fore part of the leg from the 
knee downwards is mottled more or less with black ; 
the roof of the mouth And the tongue are black, or large- 
ly spotted with black. The cows, and also the bulls, 
are generally polled or hornless." Those which are 
castrated generally have horns. Though dun is the 
prevailing color, it is stated that calves are sometimes 
dropped which are ** off the markings," as it is termed, 
and in such cases the color is black, or black and white 
mixed. It is said the breed never shows but these two 
colors. 

On comparing this stock with the Galloways, there 
is evidently considerable affinity between them, and it 
is not improbable that they had a common origin. In 
the latter breed the dun color was formerly not uncom- 
mon and is even now occasionally seen; while, as hftt 
been mentioned, the black sometimes appears in the 
wild stock. 

There can be no doubt of the antiquity of the Cha- 
telherault or Hamilton breed of cattle; both history 
and tradition inform us of a similar race which in re- 
mote times inhabited the forests of Scotland. They 
were hunted as ** beasts of chase," and the noble, 
though somewhat perilous sport has been thus alludei 
to by Scott : 

" MifhtieM of all the beasts of ohase 
That roam in woody Csledoo, ^ 
Cracbiiif the ferast m his race, 
The OMNiotain boll oomes thandaring '^ " 



• Dr. Knox, in the ninth Yolume of iho Pcoitith Qaarterly Jour- 
nal of Afcriculinre, gives it as hit opinion that the Chillingham aai- 
tie are deaeendad from an aaeieat Italian breed, inuodaead by Ihe 
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««MAlf ITRCfr-THEm If ATURIS Alf 1> ACTIOIV/* 



The April No. of the Caltivator has been received, 
•nd I have peras'ed the article on '* Manares— their na- 
Hire and actioB," by J. M. Ward. Aad I fully agree 
with him that ''the right understanding of this sab- 
j<eot is the foandation of all correct and profitable farm- 
ing." And I frankly admit, that for many years I was 
•f the same opinion of Mr. Ward, in regard to the very 
great value and importance to the farmer of the nitro- 
gen in his manares. Impressed with this opinion, I 
have reasoned and talked to farmers of its nse-^I have 
written articles for pnbKcation npon this subject, and 
irith a small box: of *' gemiine Peravian guano '^ in one 
hand, and a box of slaked lime in the other, I have lec- 
tured and illustrated to hundreds of farmers and others, 
of its great value for their growing crops, and the im- 
portance of fixing this volatile substance. 

But by the foree of numerous well attested facts, aid- 
ed by study^ practice, observation, and the application 
of the ** sober second thought," I have been constrain- 
ed to very greatly alter that opinion-*in fact, to aban- 
don it. 

I have no favorite theory to advocate, no pride of 
opinion to sustain, only as far as truth will sustain me. 
I can, and do, most fully appreciate Mr. Ward's good 
and benevolent motives in giving his vievrs upon this 
subject through the columns of the widely circulating 
Cultivator— his object was to farther the great cause 
of Agriculture— to enlighten the path of the practical 
farmer— to point out to him a way to increase his pro- 
fits by a more economical use of the means already 
within his reach. In giving my views so opposite to 
liis*-(for either Mr. W. or myself, are greatly mista- 
ken in this matter.) I claim from him the same measure 
of charity, that I have meted out to him, in reference 
to motives. 

I am well aware that M. Bousingault says, manure 
18 valuable according to the amount of nitrogen it con- 
tains — and thousands of farmers, theoretical and prac- 
tical, respond to it, as though it were n fixed fact. 

Hence arises the tupposed necessity and great im- 
portance of securing it in the manure heap, by the ad- 
dition of dilute sulphuric acid — gypsum or sulphate of 
iron, (copperas) all of which substances possess the 
property of combining with the carbonate of ammonia 
a volatile salt, and converting it into a sulphate, a so- 
luble, but not a volatile salt of ammonia. 

I am also aware of the absolute necessity of nitro- 
gan in the oereals*-(grain,) and all other food, used for 
the sustenance of men and animals. 

Ammonia is formed by a union of the nitrogen and 
hydrogen, in decomposing animal and vegetable matter 
---fourteen i>arts of nitrogen chemically combining with 
three parts of hydrogen. ' 

If the advocates of that side of the question mean to 
be understood that the nitrogen in a given quantity, or 
quality of manure, is its most valuable part, I must 
beg leave to dissent from them — not in part, but in to- 
to; and further say, that the nitrogen in manure is a 
nibstance of no consequence compared with the tnor- 
ganic matters of the manure— and still farther, that as 
large crops can be grown without the use of nitrogen* 
one manares, as can be with them, and I believe there 
10 a vastly greater amount of Indian com and wheat — 
(grains requiring much nitrogen in their composition,) 
grown in the United States, without the use of any kind 
•f artificially applied nitrogenous manures, than there 
is by the aid of them. 

But before proceeding farther, I wish to point out tlia 



analogy subsisting between the soil, the plant and tlw 
animal. Chemical research teaches us that some teif 
or eleven mineral or inorganic substances, enter intf 
the composition of all naturally fertile soils. It further 
teaches us, that these same substances are found in th« 
ash of plants, and it clearly establishes the fact, thaft 
plants derive their inorganic constituents from the soi^ 
and upon the quantity, relative proportions and solubil- 
ity of these substances in the soil, depends its fertility , 
rather than upon the quantity of what is generally 
termed the organic matter of the soil, viz. humus, v»> 
getable matter, &o. And farther, analytical researcll 
has established the fact that the same inorganic bodiet 
are found in the ash of the bone and muscle of animali^ 
and that these same substances have been derived from 
the food upon which the animal subsisted. 

Chemistry also teaches us that four elementary prin- 
ciples enter into vegetable structure, and henctf arv 
termed organic substances — they are carbon, hydrogen^ 
oxygen and nitrogen. The three fir^t are furnished by 
the atmosphere in sufficient quantity to meet the de- 
mand of the growing plant. To the above statementt 
I feel sure of baring Mr. W.'s assent. The nitrogea 
being the only question at Issue between us. 

His theory is, " that if we would obtain vegetabM 
products rich in nitrogenised principles, we must sur- 
round the growing plant with animal or vegetable ma- 
nures, containing an additional amount of these princi- 
ples." Another is, '* that one of the great problems' 
ibr'the agriculturist to solve, is how to furnish plants 
with the requisite nitrogen at the least expense "— 
and ** that the value of manures in common use may 
be measured by the quantity of nitrogen which they 
contain, or their power of forming nitrates." 

The above propositions of Mr. Ward, I believe, ar* 
wholly untenable, and were I not actuated by a desire 
to disseminate correct views in the cause of agriculture, 
I would never expend one drop of ink in attempting ts 
expose their fallacy ; and in order to more clearly eln* 
cidate my views, I must digress from the question sit 
issue for a short time. 

Chemical science has established the fact that yeg&- 
table food possesses a three-fold value^lst, bodies con- 
taining nitrogen, such as the gluten of wheat, the le» 
gnmin of peas and beans, and in their chemical com- 
position they are nearly identical with the muscle, lean 
meat of animals. 2d. Bodies containing no nitrogen, 
like the starch of the wheat and potato. 3d. Inorgan- 
ic salts, all of which are serviceable in the animal eco» 
nomy. 

** The nitrogenous bodies, from their solution in th* 
blood, form the tissues, the actual organism. The bo- 
dies wanting nitrogen contribute by their more or less 
perfect combustion to the warmth of the animal body, 
and for the formation of fat ; and the phosphoric acid 
and alkaline earths serve in building up the osseous 
frame work, besides constituting an essential part of 
every part of the animal system. Their values for the 
latter purpose are in proportiod to the phosphates thn 
ashes contain." 

The nitrogenous and carbonaceous constituents df 
plants and animals are wholly derived from the four 
organic elements already named. The oxygen and ni- 
trogen in a gaseous form, compose the air we breathe; 
oxygen and hydrogen, in certain proportions in a liquid 
form, compose the water we drink; carbon is charcoal, 
dieeolvedf or in a gaseous form combined with oxygea; 
and tamsed carbonic add. These gaseous stabvtanest 
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are sasceptible among themselves, (and with the inor- 
ganio constituents of plants) of forming an infinity of 
chemioal combinations, and of yielding an endless va- 
riety of products. Tis from the four organic elements 
that more than 99 pounds in a hundred weight of pine 
•r fir wood are composed. 'Tis from these four substan- 
ces that all the bulk of an elephant, or any other ani- 
mal, is formed, that disappears when burned in the fire, 
and no human research has yet discovered any animal 
•ndowed with powers of assimilation sufficiently pa- 
tent to convert into nutriment, carbon, nitrogen, and 
the other ultimate elements of animal substance. These 
elementary materials require the previous and more 
efficient action of vegetable chemistry; so thoroughly 
does it elaborate those elements, that little beyoi«d so- 
lution and separation is required of the digestive func- 
tions of the higher orders of creatiea. It therefore 
follows, that animals cannot exist except through the 
instrumentality and intervention of plants. The soil 
might exist without the plants, the plants might live 
and die, though there were no animals to feed upon 
them. But the animal is, as it were, the creature and 
the consequence of both. The dead earth, the living 
plant) and the moving animal, are thus intimately con- 
neoted. 

From '' the beginning " it has been decreed that man 
should obtain his bread by the sweat of his brow, but 
that sweat would have been unavailing, if it had also 
been decreed that man should have provided in manure 
the nitrogen his bread contains. Provision was made for 
this contingency, before ''Adam delved, and Eve spun.'' 
And here the inquiry comes up, how has provision been 
made for this purpose? It has been reserved for 
modern chemistry to answer this question, and we find 
the an<«wer in Prof. Horsford's letter, published in the 
Cultivator of July, 1847, in which he gives the amount 
of ammonia in a great variety of soils — not in pounds, 
hat in tons. Something like an average of 8,000 lbs. 
avoirdupoise of ammonia in a stratum of one acre in 
area, and one foot deep. The " excavated earth " was 
taken from a depth below all traces of organic matter. 
The Illinois prairie soil was brought by a returning 
German, in paper, from a field that had been cultivated 
without manure for ten years, and this gave over three 
tons of ammonia, and the subsoil over two and a-half 

tons. 

Prof. H. asks, " now what farmer ever carted from 
his manure yard 8,000 pounds of ammonia to an acre 
of land ? One may almost say, what farmer ever cart- 
ed one-tenth or one-twentieth part of this amount." 
He further says, "it is obvious that the amount of 
ammonia spread on fields in the ordinary distribution of 
barn-yard products, is of no moment. The quantity, 
with nsoal falls of rain, greatly exceeds in the course 
of a seaeon any supply by human instrumentality. These 
results put the question of the iource$ of ammonia or 
aitrogen out of all doubt." 

If plants are supplied with their requisite inorganic 
constituents, and with the right physical conditions, we 
may reap heavy crops of " highly nitrogenised pro- 
ducts," without the aid of stable manure or guano. 
To sustain his views, Mr. W. cites the Prussian autho- 
rity. I have no doubt of the difiierent yield of produce 
by the difierent manures i but is there any more proof 
.of this difference being occasioned by the ammonia, 
than there is of its being the result of the phosphates, 
mnd other inorganic salts in the manure. 

He sayt: " the more liberal the use (of ammonia) 
the greater the yield." Petzhold, in his agricultural 
chemistry, gives the results of some experiments with 
various salts, and quantities of ammonia. These re- 
salts seem clearly to contradict the above statement. 

Prof. Liobig says, '' the amount of nitrogen in ma- 
aarc k a laaarare for iu aawaat of piKwphates, aad 



other mineral ingredients of the soil. Without phos- 
phates, and without the other mineral elements of the 
food of plants, the ammonia exercises no influence what* 
ever upon vegetable life." And Prof. Nesbit, of the 
Kensington agricultural school near London, makes the 
same remark. Now to substantiate the truth of some 
of the great prinoiplea laid down by Professors Liebig 
and Hereford, I shall adduce a number of well estab* 
liahed facts, having a direct and positive bearing upon 
the question. 

Several years since, Prof. Henslow of England, ia 
order to test the value, (if any,) in fixing the ammo* 
nia in manure by the addition of gypsum, engaged 
some fifty or more farmers to institute a series of ex« 
periments for this purpose. Each experimenter was to 
make two compost heaps of manure and other materi- 
als according to a fixed rule, (by weight and measure) 
laid down by Prof. H. The only difference in the heaps 
one was to have the addition of a given quantity of 
gypsum, supposed to be sufficient to &s. all the ammo- 
nia that would be generated during the fermentation d 
the heap. The two kinds were applied side by side, oa 
various soils and a variety of crops, and the resakta 
were carefully noted. 

The report* given by Prof. H. of the result, seems to 
leave the question wholly undetermined. Hb conolo* 
sions from these experiments — (fifteen in number) are 
given in this result. "It will be seen that with tumeps 
the effect has been uniformly in favor of the gypsumed 
dung. With the straw of wheat the result is twice in 
favor of the gypsumed dung, once against it, and ia 
one case, no difference. In respect to the wheat itself, 
it is six times in favor of the gypsumed dung, and six 
times against. The practical inference to be deduced 
from this part of the inquiry, favors the idea of using 
the gypsumed dung for a turnep crop, but shows that it 
produces no better effect than ungypsumed dung upon 
a wheat crop." [This certainly does not tell greatly 
in favor of ammonia in manure.] 

In the Gardenert* Chronicle, May 11th, 1844, tha 
editor gives the results of experiments obtained by a 
friend of his near St. Albans. The object of one of the 
experiments was to ascertain whether the expense of 
carting manures long distances could not be diminished 
by burning the manure and applying the ashes. Tha 
editor observes, if his experiments can be trusted, tha 
results are of considerable importance, because i( 
shows that stable litter burnt to ashes, is nearly as ef- 
fectual as ilie common bulky manure. 

The >fial was made, as all trials should be, oa aa 
exhafated toil, consisting of a heavy loam. Tnmepa 
wer^e sown on the 21st of June last, in drills 27 inches 
apart, and the space occupied by each experiment waa 
exactly the same, viz: about the thirteenth of aa acre. 

lbs. 

No. 1.— No nmnnre, gnm weight of inrnept, fit 

No. 2 — ^Horse dung, 4 cwt., lime, half a bashel ; the lime 
WM alaked aiid mixed with the done six weeks before it 
was put into the toil ; this was for the purpose of driving 
off* the ammonia. Weight of turneps, l,Wk 

No. d--- Horse dung, 4 cwt., snlphiiric acid 3 Ihs.; applied six 
weeks belbre it was pot into the soil; this was for the 
purr <>se of fiziuf the ammonia- Tameps, 444 

No. 4.— Horse dnng, 4 cwt., thrown into a heap six weeks 

before osinr. 39t 

No. 5.— Horse dung. 6 cwt , same as atfove, do., 4S9 

No. 6 — Horse dung, 8 cMrt , same as above, do., 5l§ 

No. 7 — ^Horse dung, 5 cwt.; burnt to ashes with free access 
of ai r, 

No. 8.— Dung, 5 cwt, bamt with a very limited supply of air 

until the vegetable matter was burned into charcoaU. . . 45f 

No. 9.— Dang. 5 cwt., sulphuric acid. 5 lbs.; mixed with the 

dung, and then earboniaed like the last, 41? 

No. 10.— No mannre, 19 

The editor remarks, '' If these results can be relied 
on, we shall come to the conclusion, 1st, that 6 cwt of 
stable litter when burnt, is as good as 6 cwt. of raw 

« -I ..III IWIM 

* Golaaaa's Report oa Bwopean AgricttUors, vol. 1, part 5, psfi 
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maaure ; and 2d. that after all that has been said about 
the importaaoe of ammoDta in maaure, the crops are 
as good where that principle is driven off, as where it 
is retained by fixing.'* 

Prof. Neebit, of or near London, gs-^e ^ lecture be- 
fore an association of farmers at Trying, England, a 
year or two since; [reported in Mark Lane Exprtas, 
June 22, 1846,-] in which he spoke of the im* 
portmnoe of the inorganic or mineral constituents 
of plants, as found in their ash. A Mr. Dawe, a far- 
mer present, confirmed it by saying, *^ I have found the 
ashes of burnt wheat very productive; I had a stack 
of wheat accidentally burnt, and I have used the ashes 
for manure; the consequence was, as good a erop as I 
eonid have had from guano." Mr. N. replied, ''exactly 
so, in the bnrnt wheat you had all you wanted." 

Liebig says, '' the ash of the same species of a plant 
are the best manure for a crop." 

At a discussion ** Question," before the London Far- 
mer's Club, as reported in the Mark Lane ExpreeSy of 
November 8, 1847: *' What evidence is there that dung 
te deteriorated by drying, fco.," Prof. Nesbtt led off the 
discussion, and from experiments in his laboratory made 
out a loss of one pound of ammonia per ton; the market 
value of the cheapest may be estimated at t$. per 
pound — a loss to the farmer of 20t. per*aore, if 20 tons 
are applied, if the manure is suffered to become dried. 
But be has not produced any evidence to show that ammo- 
nia is worth a sbillingja pound for agricultural purposes. 

A farmer present, a Mr. Cheetham, observed, *' that 
without boasting, he oouid say, that few persons had 
been more snccessful in growing turneps than himself. 
For more than 22 years he had never sown twice 
nor missed a crop. He said ** be was not sMato eater 
into the various chemical questions connected with 
agriouhure, or to discuss scientifically the benefits to 
be derived from ammonia, but he would mention a fact 
which seemed opposed to the notion of ammonia being 
•f such very great importance as a manure." Some 
years ago they were short of manure; his father, who 
was then a farmer, bought some very old manure which 
bad been lying scattered over a large surface at Stam- 
ford. This was tamed over when intended for use, and 
there was sufficient moisture to cause it to ferment, yet 
at the time when it was applied to the land, it was in 
appearance tittle better than barley chaff. Notwith- 
standing its appearance, however, the crop of turneps 
was the most splendid that he had ever seen. He be- 
gan farming in 1822, and having this example before 
his eyes, he determined using year-old manure. 

In the Mark Lane Express of January 10, 1848, is 
a communication by Mr. Nesbit, on the recent discovery 
of an extraordinary amount of phosphoric acid, in some 
marl near Farnham, England. It has been observed 
wherever this marl came to the surface, the hops and 
the wheat grew almost without manure, and when ap- 
plied to other lands, the fertility was remarkably in- 
creased. 

This led Prof. N. to institute a series of most care- 
ftil and rigid experiments, which resulted in proving the 
existence of about 5 per cent of bone earth, an extra- 
ordinary amonnt almost unparalleled in the natural or 
efaemical history of soils. Ten tons of the dried marl 
would be an equivalent for a ton of bones. And bones 
have been long known as a valuable manure ; a portion 
of their fertilizing properties have been attributed to 
their organic part, the oil and gelatine, as the last con- 
tains much nitrogen. Liebig, a few years since, an- 
nounced that the good resulting from the use of bone 
manure, was due to the '* bone earth," (phosphate of 
lime,) and not to the organic part, as generally sup- 
posed; this statement was received with disbelief by 
many. But many accurate experiments have estab- 
lished the fact, that bnrnt bones are quite as efficacious 



for manure, as those not deprived of their animal mat* 
ter; and burnt bones contain no nitrogen. So, too, 
when he announced the great economy of dissolving 
bones in sulphuric acid, and forming the easily dissolv- 
ed super phosphate of lime, so thai 3 or 4 bushels of 
ground bones thus dissolved would be as efficient as 16 
or 20 bushels applied in the ordinary way. This iden 
was ridiculed by many in England as a '* bubble that 
would burst and be dissipated into air — ^into thin air." 
The truth of the above statements have been repeatedly 
verified, and are fully corroborated by Mr. Colman^ P*8* 
364, part 8, of his European survey. 

In the London Oardenert' Ckronicleot April 4, 1846^ 
is an interesting table of experiments by Prof. Danbo- 
ny with several kinds of manure, upon the tnmep crop. 
But I cannot go into particulars. The result of his ex- 
periments proved that a given quantity of phosphorite, 
or natural mineral phosphate of lime, was as efficient 
as an equal amount of bones, and that 22 tons of nUr^" 
genoHs manure per acre, gave but a few owt. more of 
turneps than 12 owt. Spanish i^iosphorite, entirely de» 
titute of nitrogen. I could cite numerous other faele 
to prove my position, but I will eome nearer home and 
adduce a few. I regret, however, that I shall from 
the length of this article, be obliged to treat them in a 
very siunmary way. 

Many of the readers of the Cultivator are aware ef 
the existence of a mineral substance found in New- Jer- 
sey and farther south, and known as ^* green sand," 
which possesses very valuable properties as a manure. 
It does not, so far as I can learn, contain any nitrogen , 
but it does produce very marked effects when applied in 
certain quantities upon the sandy lands of New- Jersey. 
And I wish I could get Prof. H. D. Rogers' glowing 
aoeonnt of its effects *^ upon fields where the soil ori- 
ginally was nothing but sand." He saya: ''A Mr. 
Wooley manured a piece of land in the proportion of 
200 loads of good (nitrogenised) stable manure per 
acre; by the use on the same kind of soil of 20 loade 
per acre of the green sand, the crops, clover and tim<^ 
thy, were'much the heaviest upon the section which had 
received the marl. Difference in cost of manuring the 
land: stable manure $2.00 per acre, marling $5. ''Land 
which bad been sold for %2i per acre, in oonsequenoe 
of the permanent increase in its fertility from the marl, 
is now worth $37 the acre." The great value is due to 
the potassa which it contains. 

President Hitchcock, in his '* geological survey of 
Massachusetts," devotes several pages of his valuable 
report to an account of a kind of marl found in differ- 
ent localities in Massachusetts, which he calls '' muok- 
san*!'' — but fre^ueitly oalldd quick sand. He giveis 
details respeoting the good effects of this quick sand, 
dug from many feet below the surface; and in some in- 
stances the good results lasted for 10 to 17 years, fully 
equal to the best stable manure in its immediate efieots, 
and more permanent. 

The great fertility of subsoils, and that dag from 
ditches, have been thousands of times noticed — even 
ottt-proiE}uciog the roost highly manured soils. 

The Hon. Dixon H. Lewis, in some observations at 
a meeting of the New- York Farmers' Club last sum- 
mer, stated the ** best soil he ever had was that thrown 
out of ditches." 

In the last September number of the Ciiliivator, 
Mr. Editor, in your " Sketches of farming in Western 
New- York," you mention the great fertility of the sub- 
soil for several feet in depth, on Mr. Johnston's and 
Mr. Delafield's farms. 

" That where ditches and drains had been dug, and 
the earth which had been taken out was spread over the 
surface, the wheat, barley and oats were heavier than 
in any other part of the field." In the present (April) 
number of the Cultivator, eontaining Mr. Wasd's ar- 
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tide, there is a communication from Mr. Dox, who 
mentions ears of corn, 22 inches long, grown on sob- 
soil raised from a well, and " of some timothy or herds 
grass growing on a soil that was thrown out in 
digging a cellar, some of the heads of which were 
Dearly 14 inches long." Now I do not believe, either 
the Wandering Jew, or Peter Rngg, in all their travel* 
ever saw such ears of corn or heads of grass, grown 
by the aid of nitrogenized manures. 

Where do the countless millions upon millions 
of bushels of corn and wheat grown upon the western 
prairies, obtain their nitrogen from 7 Not from the ap- 
plication of nitrogenised manures. 



How has the fertility of the soil of Egypt been kept 
up from hundreds of years before Abraham's time, down 
to 1948 of the ehriatian era? By annually having re* 
stored to it the flndy comminuted mineral matter*, 
Coy the overflow of the Nile,) to replace those drawn 
from the soil by the annual crops. 

Precisely thus, has the fertility of the allnviat lands 
on the Deerfield, (Mass.) river, been kept up for more 
than a century ; and so upon others. I have named hot 
few facts compared with what I could cite in this ease 
— ^bnt enough to sustain my propositions. So here I 
rest the matter. Levi Babtlett. Wamtr, N. H. 
JprU 10,' 1848. 



^ IRISH ROSE RIJTTKR ** FOR THE U. 8. liATT. 



In our last volume, pages 213, 284, some remarks 
mre made in relation to the subject indicated by the 
«beve eaption. The indefatigable Secretary of the 
New-Tork State Agricultural Society, Mr. Johnsok, 
4as taken hold of the matter, and has unraveled some 
of the mysteries with which the business of supplying 
Uaele Sam's navy with hotter has hitherto been envel- 
oped. The results of bis investigations are published 
in the Society's Trans actiofu for the last year, from 
trhich we gather the following facts. 

The navy of the United States requires 60,000 pounds 
of butter annually. In the proposal issued by the de- 
partment, it is said — ^* the butter must be of the descrip- 
tion, quality and manufacture of the present navy but- 
ter, made in the mode of * Irish Rose Butter J The 
milk must be thoroughly worked out, and the butter 
eleansed •f all impurities, and extraneous substances, 
ftnd be put up in seasoned white oak firkins, containing 
ftboat 80 lbs. each, well and strongly hooped, so as to 
be perfectly air and pickle tight. Persons oOering pro- 
posals are required to produce satisfactory evidenoe that 
their butter will stand the test of tropioal climates, and 
preserve Ks sweet and wholesome qualities for years." 

From this statement, it was deemed important to as- 
certain how '* Irish Rose Butter*^ was made, if there 
was any such butter. The secretary therefore opened 
a correspondence with gentlemen engaged in the butter 
trade in Liverpool, and in various parts of Ireland. It 
appeared that most of these dealers never heard of 
«< Irish Rose Butter," and that if any is now made under 
that name, which is doubtful, it is of a quality wholly 
unsuited to the navy, or for long keeping. A letter to 
the seeretary from a house in Liverpool, says-—*' We 
understand that there is Rose butter , which is put up 
with very little salt, and is nearly as good as fresh but- 
ter, but Hie not fit far export," 

No other intelligence was obtained conoeraing " Irish 
Kose Batter," except that a letter from Clonmei, in Ire- 
land, stated that one of the Waterford bouses brands, the 
firkins of tbeir best quality of shipping butter with a rose. 
But this is not navy butter. That fur the British navy 
is obtained from Cork, '< where a larger quantity of 
•alt is used in the manufiacture, and where it is made 
up expressly for foreign exportation." This butter is 
packed in good tubs or casks, containing 66 to 70 lbs. 
each. *' The quantity of salt mixed in the making ot 
the butter, to be about one pound of salt to 10 or J 1 
pounds of butter, and the buttermilk to be well worked 
out of the butler, without using, however, the hand too 
much. In packing, care should be taken to paok it as 
closely as possible." In packmg the butter, space is 
left at the top of the cask for pickle, and at the port of 
exportation, the pickle is added, with one or two pounds 
of salt additional, to eadi cask, to keep the pickle at 
ftill strengtn. 



A letter from Clonmei describes the mode of making 
the celebrated '' Irish butter " of that neighborhood, as 
follows 7-" Our best makers have large, airy, cool dairies, 
and churn twice or three times a week, which depends oa 
the heat of the weather. Caution must be used not to 
allow the cream to be too long in the tubs and pans, or 
until it gets sour, as the butter will then be inferior and 
what is termed theesy. The buttermilk must be weU 
washed out of the butter, and when salted, it should be 
packed firm into the firkin. These, with great cleanli' 
nessy are the principal things to be looked after in the 
manufacture, otherwise your butter will not keep its 
quality. Thequantity of fine salt is three pounds to the 
firkin, containing about 65 pounds. The butter in this 
district is made expressly for the London and North of 
England markets ; in the former, at .certain periods of 
the year, it takes precedence of the Butoh." 

But the Secretary has ascertained that notwithstand- 
ing the terms ia the government proposals, that the 
butter for the U. S. navy, must be ** made in the mode 
of Irish Rose Butter," not a word is said about saoh 
butter m the contract ! In reference to this inconsis-. 
tency, it is asked—'' Why was this so drawn ? Was it 
to prevent those who never heard of ' Irish Rose But- 
ter,^ and knew not bow it was made, from offering pro- 
posals ? It is presumed it must have been inserted 
through inadvertenee on the part of the person prepar- 
ing the notices. But from whatever reason it was in- 
serted, its effect has been, beyond all question, to pre- 
vent persons from offering proposals, who noJght other- 
wise have done so." 

It has been proved, as we leara from the paper under 
consideration, that the butter which has been furnished 
under the proposals alluded to, has usually been what 
is called *' Orange county butter," and it is said *' the 
gentleman who has special charge of this department, 
is of opinion that no btUter fnade out of Orange countff 
will resist the action of tropical climates and pre- 
serve its qualities for years." 

As the quantity of butter required for the supply 
of the United States navy on foreign stations, is 
not less than 60,000 pounds annually, and is continual- 
ly increasing, the question is considerably important, 
whether all this butter must be made in the county of 
Orange? What are the peculiar qualities imparted by 
the territory encompassed by the boundary lines of that 
county, that it should be entitled to such pre-eminencef 
It is admitted that soil, climate, and quality of herbage 
have an influence on butter; but can the county of 
Orange claim any special advantages of this kind ? It 
is admitted also, that a large portion of the butter pro- 
duced in Orange county is oi excellent quality; but the 
question is simply, whether the same skill and attention 
which is there given to the manufacture, will not or 
does not produce equally as good butter in other conn- 
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ties f Evidence enough is already obtaiifed to answer 
this queatioa affirmatively. 

The inqairies instituted by the Secretary of the 80- 
oie^, <$learly establish the fact " that a very large 
portion of the butter marked ' Goshen ' [and sold as 
soeh] in the New- York market, ts actually made out 
of Orange county;" and, as is observed, it is but justice 
that credit sboaM be given to the counties where it is 
made. From the informattoa given by several of the 
most extensive dealers in butter in New- York, it is fouhd 
that ''there is hardly a county in the State " from which 
some exceUent butter is not obtain^. But the Secre> 
tary's correspondence shows that from the counties of 
Chemung, Broome, Chenango, Tompkins, Tioga, Dela- 
ware, Suliivan^Ulster and Greene, largequantities of but* 
ter are annuaHy obtained of a quality equal to that made 
in Orange county — ^that a large portion of it is in fact 
sold by dealers as '' Orange county butter." It is only 
marked ** Orange '^ or '^ Goshen ** to conform to cer- 
tain prejudices. One large dealer says: — *' The butter 
made in the county of Chemung is equal to that made 
in Orange county, and will stand the muthern climate 
as well. Also, that made in Tompkins county, is well 
suited for shipment south, and ttmnds the 9tUt uir as 
wtll at mny butter we receive kereV I iind that wes- 
tern dairies sell as well as the best * Goshen butter,' 
vsken eeni eouthy and in many cases better^ as it has 
more color.'' 

Another dealer who, we are told, has an establish- 
ment in New Orleans, to which he has been in the 
practice of sending butter from Western New-York, 



speaks of the butter from several dairies in Chemung 
county, which he states has been ** sent south," and 
stands the climate equal to any from the Orange county 
dairies, and fetches as high a price as any from that 
county. 

Another speaks of a dairy in Chemung, the butter 
from which for the last fifteen years, has not sold for 
less, with one exception, than eighteen cents per pound, 
'^ and for the most part has brought (Vom twenty cents 
to as high as twenty-eight cents " for the whole quan- 
tity made. He adds: — ''there are several dairies in the 
county that bear the same high character, and tot// coM' 
pari J to say the least , with the best that Orange does, 
or ever has produced." 

Now the great fact to which all this information 
points, is, that good cows, good pastures, good wa- 
ter and good air, with an observance of proper rules 
in the management of milk and cream, will insure good 
butter, whether the dairy is located in the county of 
Orange or elsewhere. In regard to pastures, it may be 
observed, that rather elevated situations, affording "fine 
sweet grass and cold springs," would be preferred. 
Fortunately, in our extensive country, districts which 
possess all the natural requisites for the production of 
butter and cheese, are neither few nor small. Both of 
these departments of husbandry are becoming every 
year of more importance, and when we consider the 
great demand which exists for dairy products of prime 
quality, and the great difference in the price of such 
and those of inferior or ordinary quality, it certainly 
behooves all engaged in the business to aim at perfection. 
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BY F. HOLBROOK. 



Editors or THE Cttltivatoii: — The plan adopted 
in the Cultivator, of giving a short record of the life 
and character of men distinguished as friends of the far- 
mer, by their able efforts in the promotion of agricul- 
ture, meets my cordial approbation; lor as you have 
rightly said,— *^ the exhibition of such examples can- 
not fail to exert a salutary influence on society." We 
may all learn from the life and labors of such men, that 
the Agricultural profession is not, as has too generally 
been supposed, a menial employment, but one affording 
full scope for the exercise of the best intellectual pow- 
ers. And we further see, strikingly exhibited, the fal- 
lacy of the sentiment so generally indulged, that farm- 
ing is a sort of stereotyped business, long since brought 
to perfection ; and that all we have to do, is to follow 
the practices handed down through a long line of an- 
cestry, unaltered and unimproved, regardless of all light 
elicited either from the developments of science, or en- 
lightened practice. 

Among the distinguished laborers in the field of ag- 
riculture, no one is worthy of more honorable notice 
than our respected and lamented friend, Thomas G. 
Fbssendsn, for fifteen years editor of the New-Eng- 
land Farmer, -The'limits afforded in your journal are 
necessarily so circumscribed, that we shall not be able 
to present more than a very brief sketch of the life and 
character of our friend; but though brief, it shall be the 
tribute of admiration for his amiable and generous na- 
ture, and respect for his many and valuable public ser- 
vioe«. Biographical sketches of Mr. Fessenden were 
written soon after his decease by N. Hawthorne, Esq., 
and Mr. Cocmak, to each of whom we are indebted for 
the principal data of this sketch. 

Thomas Greek FB9SEi>n>EN was born in the year 
1771, at Walpole, New- Hampshire, and was the eldest 
of nine children of the Rev. Thomas Fe8senden,-^a man 



of distinction in his profession, and long settled in the 
ministry at Walpole. His early education was such as 
the district school of those days afforded. He soon evin- 
ced those habits of inquiry and close application which 
so much distinguished him in after life, and rendered 
that life so valuable to the agricultural world. His 
active and inquisitive mind turned to the best account 
the facilities afforded by his father's library, and so 
rapid was his pro|rress in study, that, at the early age 
of sixteen he became himself the instructor oC the vil- 
lage school. Most of his time in the summer months, 
however, was given to labor on his father's farm towards 
thesnpport of a large family, in moderate circumstances. 
His dexterity and efficiency in the use of the scythe, in 
his younger days, was a matter of much honest pride 
with him in after life ; and it was his frequent custom 
for several years after he left the paternal roof, to spend 
the haying season with his father, assuming the brunt 
of the labor himself. 

Soon after the age of manhood, Mr. Fessenden en- 
tered Dartmouth College, where he supported himself 
by his own industry, without calling upon his father for 
assistance. This was done mostly by the wages earn- 
ed in teaching district schools, and classes in • 8acre# 
music, during the winter months. He was equal to 
the performance of any of the sacred music of those 
days, playing one part Very efficiently with his bass-vi- 
ol, and carrying another with his voice; and it was im- 
material which part, he being always ready to sustain 
the weakest. 

In his " Jonathan's Courtship," a truly original effu- 
sion produced while in College, we have early evidence 
of that witty and humorous turn which, 'a few vears 
after, was the source of so many fanciful sentiments 
and poems. He was remarkable too for his satirical 
humor, and he possessed a singular combination of tlM 
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Strange and ludicrous; and jet it was evident to all 
wbu knew him ihat his satire was wholly free from ha- 
tred or ill-will, and that it was impossible for a heart 
so irenerous a& his to iiidul<re any feelings of this kind. 

Mr. Fes^enden graduated at Dartmouth, in 1796, 
and entered upon the study of the law at Rutland, Vt. 
with that eminent practitioner, Nathaniel Chipman, 
Esq , with whom he afterwards formed a connection in 
business. He was not in his proper element however, 
in the practice of law, for his ruling taste for literary 
and scientific pursuits, and his childlike simplicity of 
character, poorly qualitied him to succeed in a profes- 
sion where shrewdness and tact are so essential. 

1m the year 18U1, a company of mechanics who were 
interested in son>e newly invented machine, employed 
Mr. Fes*«enden, to go to London for the purpose of ob- 
taining a patent. After arriving there it was found 
thai the machine was destitute of :»u0icient merit, and his 
journey proved a fruitless one. He found himself a 
]ieniiyl'ess and friendless stranger in that great city, 
thiovtn entirely u|K>n his wits for a support; and here 
tiio.-f qualities of satiiicai humor before mentioned soon 
atfurdt*d him a resource. He became acquainted with 
one Perkins, the patentee ol' the famous Metalic Trac- 
tors, which were represented as performing the most 
marvelous and extraordinary cures of various dis- 
Cities. This humbug had gained considerable favor with 
th<> people, aliliough stouil)' oppo>cd by the profession- 
al eorp». At the request ol Perkins, Mr. Fesseaden 
nwtde it tiie subject of a Hudibrastic poem, entitled 
•' Terrible Trucioration,'* which, for its satirical and 
strauueiy ludicrous humor, was much applauded, and 
vmii the author quite a reputation. ** The poem," 
sji\s his friend Hawthorne, **prol'es!»es to be a poetical 
|i.-*ii.HHi Ironi Doi'ior Christopher Caustic, a medical 
M«»iit"mii w.i'i bus been ruihfd by the success of the 

• ..H- Trai.H.i>. and who applies to the Royal Col- 
•^ •! i^iiyM laiis tor lelief and redress. The wits of 
i ,. .or Uocior have been somewhat shattered by his 
Hi .^ III- n<i«-s;aud with ernzy ingenuity he contrives to 
. ..J. I'.uiculuon hi^ medical brethren, under pretence 
I. .ui.ng against Pcrkiusism. The poem is in four can- 
t. >, liie tirst ol whicli is the best, and the most charac- 
ol the uuihor. It is occupied with Dr. Caus- 
>. ripaoii ui Ins mechanical and scientific contri- 

V ;, s. embjacing all sorts of possible and impossible 
, i«'i-.»; oery ^ne ol which, however, has a ridiculous 
, M..WI y. "l lie inexhaustible variety in which they 

u. III. prt»v OS the author's invention unrivalled in 

L im ai.eiwaids, speaking of the Hrst con- 

..i ti.is I ocm. the author told me that he had 

, <Mii ilu. iw;s a solitary drt}'s i arable in the out- 

L iniuii; iiiid the character of Dr. Caustic so 

.\ imp esseti jts^-if <»» his mind, that, as bewalk- 

... a^iil i.ii ••luii 'he crowded Streets, he burst in- 

...... II. fiis ul laughter." This poem ran through 

^, . .;. J,. n> at that lime, and a revised edition, with 

^ . ,, ■ iiiii till' men and ihinus of the day, was 

J, ,;. -x -..e autUor. ill 1S37. 

I .,.»• ycAi 1^04. Mr. Fessenden returned to New- 

Y.^t: city, ai'd soon after commenced the publication of 

luo " Weeklv Inspector," a paper chiefly of a political 

. .i.icr; iicalM» published a book, entitled " The Re- 

. . .- ,.f A 18.*' He ah erwards removed to Philadel- 

1,1 w :cM h." wii!» engaged in literary pursu;t8, and 

,:..'^ f.i 1..^ .ii.iii.uous puera, "Pills, Poetical, Pol it i- 

V . . ^»l l^.. OS »p..ieal, by Peter Pepper- Box, Esq., Po- 
©t a»d P.^s li. -i'' an»l also his satirical poem, entitled 
*' l>em..er.iey U .veiled." . „ . ^ 

In H07 or H. he removed to Brattleboro, Vt , where 

|,^. t^vo brothers residing, and edited with moch abi- 

Ji * The Bratih-U'io Rep«>rter,'' a weekly and mis- 
i. '.•tn-"'is newspajT^r; and afiorwards, at Bclhiws' 
Kalis, Vt., *• The Intelligencer,'' a paper of like cha- 
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racter. Here be published ** The Clerk's Companion,^ 
a book of legal forms; an enlarged edition of " Deane's 
New-England Farmer,'* a Dictionary of Agricultare; 
and *^ The Lady's Monitor." He was also continually 
called upon for New- Year's poetical addresses. Fourth 
of July Odes, &c., &c., and was sonewhat engaged in 
the practice of his legal profession. During his reai* 
denoe in Vermont, his attention was considerably di- 
rected to agriculture, and he wrote upon the subject for 
his paper. Here, his hitherto eventful life and ever-va- 
rying fortunes became more settled and prosperous ; and 
in the year 1813, he formed a most fortunate and hap- 
py connection in marriage. Mrs. F. was of all others, 
the person of most desirable qualities to make the life 
of such a man useful, prosperous and happy. Aided by 
her excellent judgment and care, the earnings of kia 
persevering labors, resulted in a comfortable indepen- 
dence for their declining years. 

Here, Mr. Fessenden won the affection and esteem 
of all who knew him, by the simplicity and amenity of 
his manners, his generous and frank nature, and his 
strict integrity. His application to study was untiring; 
he never had a moment for idleness, and his memory 
being remarkably retentive, there could be hardly a 
subject of importance started in conversation, with 
which he was not more or less familiar. He was re- 
markable for his good nature, and many are the sallies 
o( his wit, remembered by his friends. His generosity 
of heart knew no bounds. The following little incident 
illustrates his utter thoughtlessness of self, when this 
quality was called into exercise. When he first re- 
moved to Brattleboro, — an entire stranger to most of 
the inhabitants — he took a morning walk, and coming 
to the toll-bridge, found there a poor family whom the 
gate-tender had stopped for the want of money. Mr. 
F. at once emptied his pockets of all the change he 
happened to have and let them through, passing along 
with them. On his return he found himself in a like 
situation, and it was not without some parleying and ex- 
planation that he succeeded in getting through. 

In 1822, Mr. Fessenden was called to Boston, as 
editor of the New-England Farmer^ a w^eekly journal 
devoted to agriculture. He edited this paper for fifteen 
years, or until his death, which occurred November 13, 
1837. In this time he also published his '^ Complete 
Farmer," his '* American Gardener," and edited the 
HorticultuTal RegUter and SUk Manual, His labors 
during these years were most assiduous and untiring; 
it being his habit to devote no less than sixteen hours of 
1 he twenty-four to study. As conductor of the Acick 
England Farmer^ he achieved the crowning labors of 
his life The paper had an extensive circulation 
throughout New- England, and may be said to have 
'^ fertilized the soil like rain from heaven." 

To this day, we turn over the pages of that journal 
with admiration for the research those labors evince, 
and fur the great amount of valuable information the 
volumes afford. As an example of the vigorous yet fa- 
cile style of his writings for the Farmer, we quote the 
following truthful remarks from his ''Acknowledgments 
to Patrons and Corresfiondents," at the close of the 
12th volume: 

'^ We may, perhaps, be allowed to state that oor 
predilections to the art of all arts, increases in a direct 
proportion to the attention we bestow on it ; for like 
every thing else possessing intrinsic excellence, the 
more intimate the acquaintance, the more obvious are 
Its merits — the more we explore the avenues of 9ultore 
the stronger the perception that its ways are profita- 
ble as well as pleasant, and ' all its paths are peace.' 
And, indeed, the world is apparently now becoming 
practically impressed with the primary importance of 
those pursu'ts which feed and clothe the human raoe; 
and to which we are indebted for all which makes life 
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a blessing, or gives otviliaed a superiority over s&v- 
n 



At the close of anotlrar Tolane he sa^: — ** We are 
faighlj gratified in perceiving that the interest which 
attaches to the primitive and most important of the 
arts is every year perceptibly increasing in zeal 
knowledge and perseverance. If we still oontinue 
thus to press forward, we cannot fail in the common 
course of events to become not only prosperous as iodi- 
vidualS) bat powerful, respectable and respected as a na- 
tion. Improvements in agriculture are pioneers, he- 
ralds and companions of all other improvements. The 
accurate science and correct practice of tillage alone 
can precede and introduce the charms, the decorum, the 
dignity as well as the substantial and indispensable re- 
quisites of civilnation. If Ceres* did not sustain the 
Graces, as well as support Minervaf and her retinae, 
they would disappear, as the tints of the setting sun 
fade in the sky when evening advances." 

During a residence of several years in Vermont, in 
later life, Mr. Fkssendsn added much practical know- 
ledge of agriculture to that acquired in his youth ; and 
this, oombined with his thorough and extensive acquain- 
tance with all the writers of merit, on practical and sci- 
entific husbandry, and bis perfect readiness of pen in im- 
parting all the information upon any subject in hand 
which could be elicited from books, fitted him admira- 
bly for his editorial duties. This paper had the patron- 
age aod support of men of the first intelligence and in- 
fluence throughout the New- England States, and it is 
not perhaps too much to say, that no other single agent 
efmtribated so much to the advancement of a more en- 
ligbfeaed practice in husbandry, as the Ne^hEngUind 
Fmrmer. 

Many are the pleasant visits we have enjoyed at the 
house oif our kinsman and friend. However tired and 
worn down with bis numerous labors, he ever became 
eheerfol upon entering his quiet and hapf^ home; and 
we always expected some sally of his wit during these 
. hours of social life. He had a great fondness for sa 
ered harmony , especially the wild and stirring fugues of 
Billings, Holden, and other early American composers: 
and seating himself at the table of a Sabbath evening, 
with bass-viol ia hand and his young friends around 
him, would lead off in fine style, carrying with his 
voice any part we assigned him, and feeling, apparently 
about as young as any of os. He \ips peculiar at 
times, for his ahseaoe of mind, and it was not unusual 
for us to pass him in the streets of Boston so deeply 
absofhed in study, as to be wholly unmindful of the 
world around him. 

Mr. Fbssbndsn had the confidence aad friendship of a 
vide eirde of intelligeat and influential men in Biassa- 
•httsetts interested in the promotion of agriculture, and 
he is still remembered by them with sentiments of aflfeo- 
tion and respect. Those sentiments have been beauti- 
fully expressed in the folio wiog extract:— 

'* On the 13th day of November, 1837,** remarks Mr. 
Hawthorne, ''while on my way to Boston, expecting 
shortly to take him by the hand, a letter met roe with an 
invitation to his luneraL He bad been struck with apo- 
plexy on Friday, three days before, and had lain insensi- 
ble till Saturday night, when he expired . The burial took 
place at Mount Auburn on the ensuing Tuesday. It 
was a gloomy day, for the first snow storm of the sea- 
son had been drifting through the air since morning; 
and the ' garden of graves' looked the drowriest spot 
an earths The snow came down so fast, that it covered 
the ooflUn in its passage from the hearse to the sepul- 
ehre. The few male friends who had followed to the 

letery, descended into the tomb; and it was there 
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that I took my last glance at the features of a man, 
who will hold a place in my remembrance apart from 
other men. He was like no other. In his long path- 
way through life, from the cradle to the place we had 
now laid him, he had come — a man, indeed, in intellect 
and achievement — but in guileless simplicity, a child. 
Dark would have been the hour, if, when we closed the 
door of the tomb upon his perishinsr mortality, we had 
believed that our friend was there !" 

'' It is contemplated to erect a monument, hy sub- 
scription, to Mr. F£8S£ND£n's memory. It is right 
that he should be thus honored. Mount Auburn will 
long remain a desert, barren of consecrated marbles, 
if worth like his be yielded to oblivion. Let his grave 
be marked out, that the yeomen of New- England may 
know where he sleeps; for he was their familiar friend, 
and has visited them at all their firesides. He has 
toiled for them at seed time and harvest;, he has scat- 
tered the good grain in every field; and they have gar- 
nered the increase. Mark out his grave, as that of one 
worthy to be remembered both in the literary and poli- 
tical annals of our country; and let the laurel be carved 
on his memorial — stone—- for it will cover the ashes of 
a man of genius.'' 

This design has since been realised, by the erection 
of a marble monument, bearing the following appropri- 
inscription: 

Thomas Grebk Fessendxit, died Nov. 11, 1837, 
aged 65. This monument is erected by the Massaohu* 
setts Society for promoting Agriculture — by the Horti- 
cultural Society of Massachusetts — and individuals, as 
a testimony of respect for the literary talents and ac- 
quirements of tlie deceased, and his untiring labors in 
promoting the objects of the al)ove institutions.'' 

We close with the following tribute from the Rev. 
W. B. Tappan, written a few days after Mr. F.'s bu- 
rial. 

'* THOMAS QRBEN FiSSSENDBN. 

Moant Aabnm, as s miser, gather* weahh 

From the world'it heap ; not artfully, by itealth. 

But ahafBelenly and open, diu he now 

Aliwe in winier^s drapery, his brow 

Circled by lolemii trees; and eoiitemplatea 

His irsiue, and ilioffo lo eotao with which the Fstee 

Shall swell his hoard, already rich with store* 

We knew aot how to pari with. Yet one more 

Is added. Moral ezeellenee and wit, 

Talents not idly hid, worth that woald sit 

Gracefully ou a king, the crown adorning,— 

These have been stolen, this Tiolenee bath our mounung. 

Yet, Plunderer ! there's hidden in thy womb 

Nought but the casket, which at trump of doom. 

Thou— eaith the oracle of God ehsit reader, 

The Jewel lodged above ! whoMl tell its splendor?*' 



To KILL ALL Weeds. ^The leaves are the lungs ; 
no plant can grow if it cannot bt ea'he ; and it it is 
prevented from breathing, it mast soon die. Some per- 
sons dig for feet into the soil to eradicate roots; a much 
easier way, is to keep the tops baried, bj repeated 
plowing, or by a thick ooat of tan or sawdast. Elders 
and willows may be very easily killed without grubbing, 
by merely keeping them closely cat to the surface, and 
palling off* all the sprouts as they appear. Cut them 
off in the spring or early summer, burn the brush upon 
the stubs, and then remove the sprouts during the sea- 
son, and the work is completed. 



Teainino Oxen. — It is well to learn oxen the art of 
backing. Begin with an empty cart on a descent , then 
on a level; then with a gradually increasing load; then 
uphill. Cattle may in this way be taught to back with 
facility a heavy load. 
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SKirrcHEs OF fuve farms. 



Having lately had an opportonitj of spending a few 
liours at some fine places in Dutchess count^i we sub- 
mit a hasty and necessarily imperfect sketch of some 
of the objects which met our attention. 

Tbe farm of J. W. Wheeler, Esq., of Hyde Park, 
consists of 300 acres. It has been in his possession 
for five years I bat at the present time about 200 acres 
aire rented. The natural situation of the place, on the 
east bank of the Hudson, is very pleasant, and Mr. W. 
has done much to improve and beautify it. His build- 
-tags are tasteful and neat,* his grounds are handsome- 
ly laid out, and mostly enclosed with stone walls of tbe 
best kind. It is designed that all the outline fences 
shall be of stone, and that the few internal ones which 
are necessary, shall be of iron. 

The soil of Mr. WHCELsa's farm, generally, is of 
"rather a loose texture, somewhat gravelly in places, 
onderlaid by slate rocks. It is well suited to the pro- 
duction of Indian corn, rye, and most kinds of fruit com- 
mon to the latitade~>especially apples and pears. There 
18 a large number of pear treeS| and we have never 
seen finer or more healthy ones, or those that were bet- 
ter set in fruit. 

The principal products of tbe farm are fruits, Indian 
Corn, rye, potatoes and hay. The grain is chiefly used 
in fattening beef — the other articles are sent to the 
New- York market. Most of the cattle to be fattened, 
are commonly purchased in the fall, fed through the 
winter, and sold the following Mayor June. Oxen are 
employed in farm labor. They are at all times well 
fed, and not being over- worked, they get in high condi- 
tion, and with only a little extra feeding, are turned ofi* 
for beef at good prioes. Mr. W. showed us six hand- 
some and well-faitened oxen, which bad been sold to 
be taken away in the month of June, at an average of 
a hundred dollars each— estimated equal to nine dollars 
per hundred for the nett beef, or four quarters. 

All the stables and stock yards are constmcted to 
prevent the waste of any portion of the excrement, li- 
quid or solfd. Large quantities of good manure are 
made by the stall-fed cattle and other animals, and it is 
all carefully saved and applied to the land in the most 
judicious manner. The yards are kept covered with 
muck and litter, and the manure is made up into com- 
post heaps, where the decomposition is so regulated, 
and the gases so absorbed, that there is no loss of fer- 
tilizing elements. It is commonly applied to hoed crops, 
and is thoroughly incorporated with the surface-soiL 

Mr. Wheeieb has some Ayrshire, and some Durham 
oattle. He prefers the former for the dairy. He has 
'two Ayrshire cows and a bull which were imported, 
'and several young animals of their produce. They are 
£ood stock. Only one of the Ayrshire cows had a calf 
the past spring. This one ("Effie,'') and a "Dutch " 
beiier were put on trial together, for butter, for a few 
■weeks, and the two yielded from twenty-two to twen- 
ty-three and a-half pounds per week. Few cows, of 
any breed, carry more good points for the dairy, than 
the Ayrshire last mentioned. 

We were highly pleased with the good order, neat- 
ness, and the general evidences of good management 
displayed on the premises of Mr. WHEBLxa, and re- 
gretted that circumstances did not permit us to make a 
longer stay. It was also with much regret that we 
Were compelled to forego the pleasure of a visit to the 
fine places of Mr. Fuller, Maj. Allen, and Mr. 
BirriBa, all situated in the same iieighfaorfaood. 



From Mr. Wheeler's we passed up the river bank 
to Ellerslie, the residence of Wm. Kellt, Esq., near 
Rhinebeck. This place, consisting of about 600 acres, 
has been in Mr. SL.'s possession about seven years. In 
its original purchase and subsequent improvement, he 
has made large expenditures, and whether ccmsidered 
in reference to its natural position and features, or the 
embellishments of art, there are but few places of equal 
beauty and interest. Tbe mansion stands on elevated 
ground, but is flanked on tbe north and west b} beaa- 
tiful woods, which effectually screen it from the boreal 
blasts. The prospect to the south is delightful, embra- 
cing a view of the river and country on both sides, for 
the distance of nearly twenty miles. 

The appearance of the grounds is highly attractive. 
On one side are extensive carriage ways and walks, 
leading for miles through groves and forests, and tak- 
ing in their course points from which we have tne 
finest park-like views; while on the other side, lie broad 
green fields, whose gently-varied surface presents to 
the eye a rich and extensive rural landscape. 

The farm is divided into lots of from fifty to a ho|i- 
dred acres, and where a division of these lots becomes 
necessary, moveable iron fenoes are used, which, as 
they cannot be seen at a distance, preserve, unbroken, 
the view of the grounds. The soil is mostly a clay 
loam, more natural to the production of grass than 
grain. Gypsum nparates favorably, and by the use of 
this article every year or two, and occasional top-draa- 
sings, with compost^ a great portion of the farm is kept 
constantly in grass. A large field was shown os which 
had not been plowed for upwards of thirty years, and 
it had a stout crop of excellent quality. The herbage 
of the pastures is likewise much improved by moderate 
dressings of plaster. Hay is tbe principal product -of 
the farm, of which it yields from 300 to 400 tons a|i- 
nually, mostly sent to the New- York market. 

Considerable live-stock is, however, kept on the fisno, 
and in this department Mr. K. has spared neither pains 
nor expense t» obtain tbe best. We saw sixteen oowv, 
full blood and grade Durhams, all of wfaieh were good, 
and several of them ttncomwon/y fine both in poinCa 
and dairy qoalitiee. AuMmg the herd was a very fine 
imported Ayrshire cow — " Kitty."* Mr. K. showed na 
some very promising young stook of vartous ages, and 
several yo^ of staunch working oxen. A pair of neMr- 
ly full Uood Durhams were of large size, and appa- 
rently of great strength. 

Mr. K. has a flock of about sixty South Down sheep, 
several of which he procured from the best flocKs 
in England, at a cost, in some instances, of two hun- 
dred dollars per head. Many of them are of first rate 
quality, and show that they have been fated with care 
and judgment. 

Mr. K. has shown great liberality in the distribution 
of such of his fine animals as he could spare, among 
the neighboring farmers, at prices not nigher than 
would have been paid by the butchers. 

The old out-buildinga of the farm are in good ord«r» 
but not in all oases of the most approved style. Mr* 
Kellt is erecting on different parts of the farm, seve- 
ral spacious barns for storing hay; and mei^t seaaea 
be designs to take down the barns where the oattle are 
kept, and put up others of the most oonvenieat 9pA 
substantial kind, in their stead. 

• Tbi4 «cw has 8ino« been pnrchwe^ b^ B. ?. 9a«xtx«s, Gsq 
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PARING AND B17R1VIIVG. 



Paring and barning the soQ, as a m«aD8 of increasing 
its productive powers, has seldom been practiced io 
this country. The reason may, perhaps, be, that in 
oar older settled districts there is not a very lar^re pro* 
portion of the kind of land which is most benefited by 
Che process^ while the cheapness of new lands has 
offered sach indaoeoients to improvement as tended to 
check expensive outlays on the old. 

But vce are satisfied that paring and burning may be 
practiced with good results in many situations, and that 
it would prove a profitable mode of improvement. 
The soils most suitable for this process, are those con- 
taining a Urge proportion of inert vegetable matter, 
combined more or less with day. But on all soils over- 
grown with pernicious plants, paring and burning: if 
properly performed^ may be successfully practiced. It 
Bot only efiectuaJly kills all living vegetation within two 
ioohes of the surface, b«t destroys the greater portion 
of the seeds which infest the soil. We have seen fields 
covered with couch-grass, {Triticum repent f) Johns- 
wort, wild turnep, &c., rendered vety cleaA for seveml 
years, aod made to produce fine crops of grain, grass, 
or root-crops, bj the course alluded to. 

We find in a late number of the Farmer's Magazine ^ 
•m excellent paper on the ^subject of paring and burn- 
ing, the most importnnt portions of which, with some 
addition&l suggestions, are condensed in the following 
article. 

The method of paring and burning consists in paring 
with a spade or plow, the surface of any lands that are 
covefed with a coarse and overgrown foggage or brush- 
wood, into pieces not exceeding two inches in thickness, 
and afterwards drying and reducing them to ashes by 
burning. The operation is most conveniently perform- 
ed by men with spades made for the purpose, which are 
formed with a thin blade of about, one foot in length, 
terminating in a sharp point; and the left side of the 
blade is provided with an upright coulter, which cuts 
the stiees in a straight line, and they are turned off to 
the right hand side by a twitch which the man gives to 
the implement. The handle or shall is about seven feet 
in length, with a curved bend rising to the upper end, 
on whieh is placed a eross-hUt about two feet in length, 
by whioh the workmaa holds the implement and guides 
the process of cnttiag. The implement is so constmo- 
ted that the spade lies nearly flat ou the ground, when 
the tntt rests against the thighs of the workmen, which 
are guarded by boards or by pads of wool fastened on 
straps while he propels the implement through the tough 
ear face. 

Various kinds of implements to be worked with horses 
or oxen have been constructed for the purpose of paring 
the soil; but by none of them can the work be so efiec- 
tsaily done as by manual labor, and there are but few 
sitoatioas where the hand plow would not on the whole, 
prove most advantageous. 

The cost of pnriag and boroing, varies according to 
the prioe of labor, and the coiulition of the land on 
which the operation is to be performed. The expense 
for paring alone, in England, is set down at an average 
of 20#. or about $5 per acre, and the cost o( burning 
and spreadiog the ashes at the same sum. It will be 
seen, therefore, that it is only where land and produce 
are comparatively dear, that the process would prove 
remunerative. But in the vicinity of our large markets, 
it Is by no means moommon to incur a much greater 
expense per acre for manure alone, than would be re- 
quired for psring juw} *^ ' 



Paring may be done at any time from spring to autumn 
The turfs are exposed to the sun and air with the eartli 
side up for a few days, and are then set on edge by 
bracing two pieces together. If the weather is favora- 
ble, the slices will soon be ready for heaping; whioh is 
performed by placing any combustible materials on the 
ground and piling the turf over them until a heap of 
moderate size is formed, when the fire is applied below* 
A smothering fire is much preferred, and the outside of 
the heaps should be kept so close that the flame dosa . 
not burst out* la some cases tluB sods are piled in large 
heaps, and in others in small ones, only a few yards dis- 
tant, but in either case the fire should be kept close. 
Small heaps, when the turf is so dry as to burn readily, 
incur less labor and expense both in piling and spreads 
iog the ashes. The quantity of ashes is on an average 
about 2,000, bushels per acre. In dry -seasons, and 
where the pared surface is light and fibrous, or covered 
with vegetation, the sods may be burned as they lie ok 
»he ground, without being heaped: and good pastures 
have been formed by sowing clover and gprass seeds on 
the ashes, without plowing, where no useful gprass or 
plant had before appeared. 

After the sods are burned, the ashes are to bespread, 
and it is recommended to allow time for cooling them 
before the land is plowed, which is usually done with a 
thin furrow, and rendered fine by harrowing before the 
seed for a crop is sown. It is preferred to keep the 
ashes near the top of the ground, for the purpose of af- 
fording immediate nourishment to plants. 

But though the immediate effects of paring and burn- 
ing are generally admitted ; the practice is opposed by 
many on the ground that it lessens the vegetable mat* 
ters of the soil. This objection is answered by stating 
that it is not a destruction of the vegetable mat- 
ter that is soutrht, but only a charring or torrefy- 
ing of the materials exposed to the fire — violent 
burning being carefully avoided. In opposition to the 
opinion that the staple of lands is reduced by this ope- ^ 
ration, and that sterility ensues, may be quoted the au- 
thority of many of the most eminent cultivators, who 
burned the surface of their calcareous, silicious, and ar- 
gillaceous soils in succession, and at no great intervals 
of time, and have always reaped great advantages, and ' 
never perceived any detriment, but a great improvement 
accrue to the land. 

Green cropping with sbeep feeding, was regularly 
followed, and dung and composts occasionally applied; 
and the land being thus Improved was invariably laid * 
down to rest with ^a sowing of good perennial seedv, 
and depastured for several years with sheep. On soils 
of better qoality, the rest in grass would not be so ne- 
cessary; but a duly enriching process of cropping must 
be adopted to afford the animal and vegetable matters 
to the soil on all improved and cultivated lands that • 
contain the vegetable matter in a reduced and tender 
form, and in a finely blended and comminuted state. 

The great advantage in burning consists in land pro- 
ducing by that process a manure for itself, and in pro- 
ducing crops for the future acquisition of that indispen- 
sable article. The opponents of burning nowhere give 
the system of cropping, and the future management of 
the land that is s^d to be reduced to a state of barreop 
ness by that process, nor is there anywhere detailed a^ , 
comparative and decisive proof of the inferiority of pa- 
ring and burning to the mode of fallowing and rotting .. 
the surface on lands or fields of similar quality, and 
which have been anbjeoted to th^ same treatmeojt a^ 
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ter improvemeot, nor the expense and produce of eaeh 
mode from the breaking of the old tarf till the land was 
laid out to grass. The great part of the controversy 
rests on mere matter of opinion, and a more fallaci- 
ous mode ot judgment cannot be adopted than to con- 
demn any practice from the results of imperfect perfor- 
mance; for if strictly followed, it would condemn many 
of the most approved and useful practiees in lite; and' 
anything that can be efiected to good purpose by oth- 
ers, must not be disallowed by those who are incapable 
of the execution and unwilling to be taught; nor must 
they allow their avarice and prejudices, narrow judg- 
ment and want of energy and exertion to give a limit 
to the capacities of other men who may see more dear- 
ly and can act more -vigorously, and who can bring 
more judgment and discrimination to bear on the point. 
Scientific men have reasoned from very obscure caus- 
es in regard to the efllects that result from paring and 
burning land; it is thought that clay imbibes nutritive 
pn>perties trom the atmosphere, and that carbonic acid , 
wfaioh in combination with iron is injurious to plants, is 
expelled by burning. But in the present state of our 
knowledge of these subjects, we may very properly re- 



fer the effects to a diminution of the coherence and te- 
nacity of clay soils, and to the conversion of inert vege- 
table and other matters into active manm'es. 

But the formation of charcoal may perhaps be reck- 
oned the chief benefit, and some persons have added the 
oxygenation of the clay by the heat emitted, and also 
the mechanical effect of the fire in dividing and attena- 
ating the soil ; but as the process is above ground and 
of short duration, and the nnder-soil is unmoved much 
effect may not be produced that way. But it has ever 
been observed that vegetation is very luxuriant on the 
places where the heaps are homed, and where no ashet 
are allowed to remain on the ground. There thecaose 
of fertility must arise from the effect of the fire; and 
the best ashes that could be found on a field have been 
carried and spread on pared ground where no ashes had 
been burnt, and they produced efifeots much inferior to 
those on the places where the burning had been fwform- 
ed and the ashes subsequently spread. It has been most 
judiciously observed that there is a cause or agent in 
burning, and that a most powerful ooe, ** which es- 
capes the retort of the ehenist and ih0 rationale of the 
theorist." 
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SUMMXB APPLES. 

A considerable number of new or newly introduced 
rarieties of the apple have excited the attention of fruit 
growers, and to furnish the information which is often 
sought by those but little acquainted with them, we 
subjoin short descriptions of a number with a statement 
of their qualities. Figures, with full descriptions of 
some of the finest will be given during the season. 

Oardkn Rotal. — A roundish, even and regular, red 
ttriped apple, the stem slender, and calvx large and 
open, and both but slightly sunk. The flesh is very 
tender, of fine texture; moderately juicy, and of a very 
■lightly sob-acid, pleasant flavor. It is not so rich as 
the Beooni, nor quite so acid, — is more regular in form , 
not quite so much of a yellowish cast, and duller in co- 
lor. It promises to be a fine addition to our list of ear- 
ly apples. It IB a native of Sudbury, Mass. Very 
productive. 

. Eaalt Job. — A figure and description of this excel- 
lent variety, was published in the Cultivator last an- 
tmnn. It undoubtedly stands at the head of the list 
of all moderate sised mild-flavored apples. It is much 
amaller than Williams' Red,* but evidently superior to 
it in quality. In texture, it oonMderably resembles the 
Sommer Rose. The growth of the young trees is slow 
-»the tree a most abundant bearer, the ^nobes being 
sometimes literally hid by the trusses of fmitt without 
diminishing its fairness or quality. Its origin was fan 
East Bloomfield, in Western New-Tork. 

Red Astrachan. — This very showy foreign apple, 
although it has attracted considerable attention, is on- 
ly known to a liinired extent. It is rather large, often 
quite large, roundish, slightly flattened and remotely 
conical, a fine deep brilliant red, with a slight bloom. 
It is a fine grower, eood bearer, and ripens only a week 
or two after the Tellow Harvest. Were it of fine 
quality, it wonld therefore perhaps stand without a ri- 
val, but it is rather Coarse in texture, and austere in 
flavor. It will doubtless prove valuable as a market 
fruit; where fine appearance o^en eclipses quality. 
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Eaxlt BuFFiNOTOir. — Apple medium in sixe, and 
ripening about the time of the Sine Qua Non, or two 
weeks after the Yellow Harvest. It is rarely equalled 
when well ripened, in its fine texture and excellent sub- 
acid flavor. It is flat, obscurely ribbed, with a short 
stem, skin very smooth, clear light yellow, often with 
a brownish blush; flesh yellowish white, very tender 
and delicate, and compact. It is decidedly superior in 
quality to the Yellow Harvest and Summer Rose, and 
and is perhaps only equalled by the ilarly Joe. It is 
however, a moderate bearert which lessens its va- 
lue. It is believed to have originated in the vicinity ot 
Philadelphia. 

Ybddxk's Pippik. — Medium in sixe, flat, somewhat 
ribbed, light greenish yellow in the shade, but nearfy 
covered with bright red stripes, dots and eloods; stem 
short, thick, flesh white, delicate, profusely juicy, with 
a pleasant and exoellent sub-acid flavor. Thoogh not 
so rich in flavor as some, it is decidedly first rate is 
quality, and is an abundant beerer every alternate year. 
First brought to notice in Cayuga county, N. Y. It ri* 
pens near the end of sommer. 

Bbtan's Fatobitb. — This apple was first described 
in Hofly's Orchadist's Companion, a few years ago, and 
very highly commended ; but it was either greatly over 
praised, or else is sadly degenerated in Western New- 
York. After three years' trial in bearing, we cannot 
place it higher than second rate. It is a very handsome 
red-striped apple, but only moderate in flavor, and too 
hard ever to be [feasant. 

Remark, — Erroneous conclusions relatiye to the real 
merits of new varieties, are often drawn by those who 
receive specimens of the frnit from a distanoe. Those 
of mild flavor, as the Early Joe, Garden Royal, and 
Hawley, which often lose a part of their flavor by a 
conveyance of several hundred miles, are considerably 
diminished in excellence, and their real character thna 
remains unknown. On the other hand, those of the 
too acid flavor, as the St. Lawrence, Red Astrachaa 
and others, are rather improved than iajored by lessea* 
ing their acidity. 

(To be eoatiMMdift MKl ■nadMr.) 
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£iperiMeat« witk Copperas on Sickly Foliafe. 

The dfty after the receipt of the Coltivator, which 
ooBtained some statements relative to the beneficial ef- 
feels of a solution of sulphate of iron, (copperas,) on 
morbidly yellow foliage, I made a preparation of the 
•alt by dissolving 1 drachm in a gallon of rain water. 
I say rain water, for some hard waters, as lime stone 
water, wiU rapidly decompose the sulphate, and make 
the experiment less satisfactory. This solution I sprtn- 
Ued over about fifty strawberry plants at one applica- 
tion ; and the next day, and the day after, I applied 
the same amount to them, and waited for the result. 
Twelve days have bow elapsed, and much of that pe- 
riod has been very rainy. The soil of the bed is com- 
Cd of rotted chips, leached ashes which contained 
, and pig*pen manure. Soon after transplanting 
the vines, the leaves began to fade to a sickly yellow; 
•ome, indeed, became almost white, and some plants 
died. All these morbid effects I would have ascribed 
to the soil, had I not discovered that some plants left 
in a former bed of ordinary garden earth, where they 
last year were healthy, had assumed more or less of 
the same yellow hue. 

A day or two after the latt applieation of the solu- 
tion, the ground became obviously of a yellowish brown 
color, from the decomposition of the sulphate of iron. 
The rains probably interfered much with any effects 
which the immediate application of the solution to the 
leaves may have otherwise had ; at the same time that 
the copperas, (180 grains in all,) by those very rains 
was more likely to be washed down within reach of 
the roots, than in a dryer state of the atmosphere. 

Again, I took up one of the worst plants which had 
not been treated with the solution; and after washing 
off* all the soil from its roots, potted it in common gar- 
den soil. This case was a desperate one, for the plant 
had but six leaves, not half an inch long, and nearly 
white. Call this No. 1. Another plant, stunted and 
with yellow leaves, was dug up, washed, and placed 
in a solution of s^'vcral grains of copperas, in two 02. 
of water, and left for four or five hours; and then com- 
mon earth was added to absorb the solution, and in this 
slnsh it has been left till now. Call this No. 2. A 
third dwarf plant, with decidedly yellow leaves, was 
treated similarly, except that the soil added to the so- 
lution in which the roots were immersed, was taken 
from the strawberry bed in which the sickly plants 
grew. Ail these pots have been almost constantly 
drenched by the rains alloded to, and have had the be- 
nefit of but little sun; if, indeed, under the circumstan- 
ces, the sun's strong rays would have been beneficial. 
Now for the results: 

The fifty plants treated, with the solution, have now, 
at the expiration of twelve days, assumed a considera- 
bly greener hue than those of the other half of the bed 
which were left untouched, for the purpose of oompari- 
•00 ; and to determine whether any change which might 
take place in the experimental plants, might not be 
doe to the coincidence of other agencies as the wea* 
ther, or the recuperative powers of the plants. The 
difiTerenoe in the two halves of the bed was very per- 
oeptible to three persons, who were not informed of 
my motive for requesting their judgment, until they 
had expressed it. Their judgment was not biassed. 

In plant No. l, now, after eight days, there is no 
striking change. 

In No. 2, there was a decided improvement in five 
days, the leaves becoming of a lively green color, which 
they still retain. 

The third plant has been but three or four days un- 
der trial ; but it is now perceptibly improving in ver- 
dure. 

I will remark, by the way, that a young walnut tree 



(Juglans nigra,) two young cofi*ee bean trees, (Gym- 
nocladns canadensis,) two Catawba grape vines, and 
one Elsinboro' prape vine, all of whiqh were trans* 
planted into the bed in which my sickly strawberries 
are, (except the walnut, which came up from a nut 
planted there,) are in a thrifty condition, while two or 
three Cassia marylandica plants, some parsley, onions, 
Sec., transferred to the same bed, have some of them 
perished, while others remain stunted. 

I shall continue my experiments as occasion calls 
for them, having received encouragement enough to do 
so, from the results of the foregoing trials with the so- 
lution of copperas. Jno. T. Pluhmex. Richmond, 
Ind., 5 Mo. 22nd, 1848^ 

The Orchard— RenoTBtion of old Trees, 

MxssRS. Editobs — Among the many visible im« 
provements which are progressing with railroad speed| 
at the present time, the cultivation of improved varie- 
ties of fruit is beginning to be felt as a matter of grow* 
ing importance. The change which has taken place 
in public feeling, in regard to this subject, is truly won* 
derful and agreeable. Let us look at the contrast 
which a few years furnish in this particular. Formerly 
apple orchards were scattered abundantly over the 
country, but what were their products T They yielded 
just such fruit as nature inclined them to yield. Not 
ooe tree in fifty, probably produced anything agreea* 
ble to the taste, while the stomach rose in utter rebel* 
lion, against their unsavory and sickening qualities. 
Consequently, public opinion in those days very near- 
ly coincided with that of a certain squa#, who said 
'' what fools Adam and Eve were to eat the apple from 
the forbidden tree ! For her part she would much ra* 
ther have it made into cider.'' Our apples, nnpalata* 
ble to man, and almost obnoxious to beasts, were made 
into cider. Every cellar was furnished to overflowing 
with the article, and wljht could not be stowed at home, 
was taken to the distillery, and manQfaotored into bran* 
dy, a portion of which was returned and placed by the 
side of the cider casks for the future use of the far- 
mer. 

The temperance reform came, and a new and more 
cheerful feature was given to this state of things. Dis- 
tilleries were seen going to ruin, because farmers 
would not furnish them with the raw material for the ma* 
nufacture of blue ruin ; and even dhitillers, many of them 
men of conscious integrity, saw the wrongfalness of 
manufacturing an article of such fatal consequences to 
the human raoe, were glad to close the fountains that 
poured out streams of liquid fire and death. 

A serious difficulty arose, however, at this point of 
the passing state of things. The fruit was, for the 
most part of an inferior quality; — its valne for stoek 
had not been learned, and therefore eoold not be a|^ 
predated, and consequently, what trees existed, beyond 
the necessary number to furnish fruit for family osOf 
were, in too many instances, deemed fit only for the 
wasting fire. Consequently, it was not unusual to see- 
whole orchards nearly destroyed root and branoh, t# 
give the land to what was then considered, more valu- 
able purposes. 

Here our farmers committed an almost inexcusable 
error. Had they waited only a year or two, until the 
value sf apples, both for stock and market, was fully 
determined, and then grafted these trees which were 
prematurely doomed to destruction, with choice varie- 
ties of fruit, they would not only have added an increased 
value to their estates by adopting a new means of in- - 
creasing their '^ annual revenue," but have conferred a 
benefit upon others who would have become partakers 
of the luxury their fields afforded, almost too great to 
be appreciated. 

The value of apples for domestic animals is bein^ 
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more and more appreciated. Horses, horned cattle, 
twine and geese, are all ready to test their excellence, 
as articles of food ; and man finds in them a healthful 
'Snd agreeable luxury. Their value increases with their 
excellency and keepin<r qaalities. Of coarse, the yery 
left varieties are the best to raise for every purpose. 

It has become a prevailing opinion witli some, that 
ibeir orchards are too old^ ever to experience any reno- 
Vating inflaenoe, conseqaently; they are not worth 

Safting, and the only way for them is, to put oat new 
)e8 and let the old ones pass away. 

It is certainly a very good policy to set new orchards, 
•and every farmer who has none bat old trees, ^ 'the ear- 
%f settlers," should be aboat it with all diligence. Bat 
io not despise or neglect the old trees. If they have 
Itecome scmbby in the top, prone with all care. If 
die bark has become rough and dry vnth age, sccrape 
it, and if in doing this, yon reach the live barhf no 
iMurm will result. If your orchard has long been in 
.grass^ and your convenience will permit, plow and ma- 
9are^ and raise one, two, or three crops of potatoes or 
torn. If it is not convenient to plow, make a compost 
•f chip manure and common earth, and put a load of 
'fhis under each treow* Or, if you saw yonr wood, or 
l^rn your chips, use the earth alone, and a good eflect 
will result from it. Apply it as often as you can; if 
fvery year, the result will be better. In proof of the 
utility of doing this, we furnish the following facts: 

In the autqmn of 1837, in opening an excavation in 
search of iron ore, the laborers dumped the earth taken 
^om the pit on descending land on which stood several 
%pple trees.* We saw them doing it, and looked upon 
^hose trees as killed, an anticipation which gave us but 
6ttle oneasiness, as they had for several years been un- 
prodactive, or, if they have borne at all, the fruit was 
- 90 small and knotty that it was deemed of little value. 
Tha carting and dumping process was continued until 
^he earth (earth of no great vegetating power, as all 
most know who are conversant with the earths and 
fchrea of an iron mine,) was raised around those trees 
tA a height of from twelve to eighteen inches. Contra- 
ry to oar wbe calculations that those trees woald 
-^a, in the apriag of '38 they put forth a rich and beau- 
tilol foliage, and althoagh not remarkable for their fruit, 
lliey ^ve a fine growth of wood that season. In '39 
llie trees were amply laden with Ane, fair fruit, increas- 
•^ in sixe, and improved in quality, Irom the slight, in- 
vignifioaDt prodaolions of former years. These trees 
Igkve continoed annual bearers until the present time. 

'From this easoal experiment, we took a hint, and 
iMive already reeasoitated several old apparently worth- 
Ilia trees by the method we have prescribed. In '47, 
paitioiilarly, we experimented npon a tree which for- 
merly prodoieed a delieions, sweet, early apple, and, 
allkoQgh we applied bat one load of chip manare and 
Oui i Bu n earth, mixed in about equal parts at the time 
«^ applieatkin, which was before the tree blossomed ; 
Vhe effect was surprising. The tree threw out many 
■nr shooCa, aad produced more apples than it had done 
iv many sacoeeeive years. 

The rationale of scraping the old bark lies in this. 
It becomes dry and compact on the surface, and there- 
'll hinders the expansion of internal parts, so that the 
•ap circulates sluggishly, and hence the vital energy of 
the tree is checked so as to render it nearlv worthless, 
If its destruction is not complete. This old bark may 
aH be taken oflf with perfect safety to the inner layer, 
%at in doing this, the greatest care should be used not 
t6 penetrate that in the least. After scraping the bark, 
wash the tree as you would a young tree, with ley, and 
in a few days you will see the bark assuming a youth* 
Mf vigorous appearance. If the wash be repeated of- 
Ua, no injury will result. It cleanses the bark from 



impunties; keeps the pores open and free, and efieotii* 
ally destroys all inseete that seek shelter there. 

Thus much for renovrnting old trees,"--a thing to bo 
desired ontil new ones can be raised in sufficient ^immi* 
tities to supply the increasing demands for fruit. Bui 
no farmer should place reliance upon them for a knig 
period. Age will sweep them away #t laat, after all 
efforts to stay its progress. The next generation wiU 
need new and larger orchards* £very fanner, there» 
fore, should set himself about laising a new oreharil 
forthwith. We say raUing, for in what way can a lar* 
mer get a hundred apple trees easier than to sow tha 
seed, tend them^ and graft them himself. The labor of 
this is trifling, and if he does it, he will be pretty s«ure 
to know what his trees are^ whether they are grafted 
on whole roots or only pi€€e» of rootsj, and can ooaso 
quently determine much better whether his tree* will 
be trees. He may also know with more certainty tluui 
can always be possessed, what the varieties of his treea 
are. This he may undoubtedly know in purchases fcena 
most of our nurseries, but mistakes sometimes ocear iq 
this as in other business, for more than once it haa beea 
our misfortune to purchase a tree bearing high recoB« 
mendations, and doubtless valuable sofliswAsre, whieli 
to us was utterly worthless* Soil or dilate may have 
made a difference, but had we taken soions from somti 
known valuable variety in our own neighborhood, out 
disappointment would have been remedied^ oor moiiejr 
saveid, and our lost labor turned to good aoeooat. Y'sa 
respectfully, Wm. Bacon. Eljawood, J^il, 1848. 

ExperimeDts in Grafting. 

Several oorrespondents have favored us with the ro> 
suits of their experiments in grafting, which we believe 
will be acceptable^ in a condensed form, to many of 
our readers. 

£. M. HoTT. of New-Haven, Vt., gives the follow- 
ing statement of a successful mode of raising a small 
mtrsery of apple trees for his ovm farm. — In the spring 
of the year, I enrich plentifully with manure a piece 
of ground near the house, so as to be often under my 
eye. I then proceed to the orchard or yard where my 
cattle have been after eating apples in autumn, where 
I find in their scattered manare apple plants in their 
second and third leaf. These are removed with the ad- 
hering manure and placed in rows. They grow vigor- 
ously and require careful weeding, particularly the first 
season. The second spring many may be grafted, but 
I usually wait till the third spring, when the plants ara 
two years old. 

My grafting process is simple, and if well perform- 
ed, sure of success. 

Being provided with scions, procured in Februaij 
from trees producing the varieties I desire, also with a 
quantity of strong brown paper, thinly coated with 
common grafting wax, the paper being cut into pieces, 
two by four inches, I cut off the tree obliquely, about 
6 inches above the surface of the earth, thus leaving 
an opportunity in case of failure, to regraft below. I 
then select from the scions, with which I had previous- 
ly provided myself, one of nearly a corresponding size, 
and take off about foar inches, including at least two 
buds. This I match on to the stock, so that the bark 
of the two parts, shall generally come in contact, then 
holding them firmly pressed together, wind the paper- 
plaster around the splice with the wax side inward, 
drawing it very closely. This work should be done on 
a sunny day, so that the wax will adhere closely, as it 
is wound twice or thrice «round. Rub a little extra 
wax around the tree, both on the upper and lower ed- 
ges of the plaster, to exclude rain,&c. This plaster is 
all the ligature required as the union soon becomes per- 
fect. After the scion sends forth its shoots, all start- 
ing sprouts below the splice, should be removed. At 
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t« the preoiie tlfno for grkftins, ihere 
diaorepancr of opinion ) bat I prefer tbki time when 
buda are swelling. Still, I haw met with luocess wl 
the le«r began to develope ittelf. 

The two p»rt> sbould 
Itp on ekcli other about 
ji ieoh and a quarter, 
riiat the sbape al tbe 
splice may he under- 
atood b; all, the an- 
nexed draning ■■ fur- 
niahed; Ag. I, repre- 
BBLting the itook; fig- 
2, the bcIod; and fig. 
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fare tbe n 
is applied." 

GRiJTlKO n^o 

t*TKRB.— The fol- 
ia ving vode, alibo' 
not wholly new, >n 

uaf be Toand 



other modes, wh«re stocks dmj be eoarce. 

Take a stock of two or three jears lAi from the seed, 
split it with a ahafp pointed knife, atMHit once in three 
or foar inches i whittle of joar soion wedge-shaped, 
•nd acick it at right angles through the stem. Applj 
wax and bandAge, bead down the atook and conflne it 
in a (reach three or bar inches deepj cover np wilb 
earib, leave one bud of tbe graft above the surface, 
ftnd it is done- Three yean since I first thooghl of and 
praciioed Ibis plan. Nearly all the saioas took aod 
grew GoBly. The spring folio wing, I divided the slock 
with a sbsrp knife between each graft and let them 
Btaad. This spring I tranaplaated them, foand Ibeia 
perfectly sound where Ih^ passed through the stock, 
and SoBly rooted. From 100 stocks, you can have 
(rom 300 to 400 thrifty grafts — quite a saving of labor 
•od time. A. B. Paiot, H. D. Boon Groet, Porttr 
Co., InHana, Marek, I84S. 

Fig. A show* the appearance of tbe ttook and graft, 
*nd ng. 6 the same after the slock is beat down and 
laid ia the earthy 



In the last nomber of tbe Culti' 
is given in the interes 
pondeot at Utica, where he aitribaies certain results 
to iJm wxiig or oroBHng of tbe seed of beets and oar- 

The sxpeTieoee of soientiSo borticultarists has es- 
tablisbed oeriain limits to the power of oroning in 
planes. This process Qsaally takes place between va- 
rieties of Che same species, as one variety af ttaa apple 
wiili another, or one melon vitb another. It also takes 
plaae,ia some instances, between certain spec ius of iha 
same genus where ibey are nsar^v aititd, praduoing a 
ikjrfrfij. Spaoie* widely different io nature are not oa- 
pablaof oroasing. The pearaod the apple, for isstanoe, 
Moi the gooseberry and the enrrant, althoogh species 
«r the sama reapaotive gensra, have never been known 
to intermix. Now, the oarrol hehings to the ulurat 
order UmbelUfarm, and tbe beet to tbe natural order 
Cbeoopodea; they are not only of distinct genera, but 
of totally distinct antural orderai hence the ruin of the 
■sod in tbe experiment alluded to must he aseribtt] 
to some other oanse- 

Oitr Pluabiag oorrespondent has fallen into quite an 
MTor, ia olawing tbe " seventeen year looust" among 
" visionary tales." "fbis locust ie at this moment 
fWanniog in rojriadt in a large part of western New- 



York, after a distinct interval of aeventeeo years; and 
wo could, if necessary, fUruish at least one huudred 
good certificates that ^is is the third appearance, af- 
ter like intervals, in this part of the country. The fact- 
cannot be overthrown, however difficult the explanatioa 

TiMfl for rrauinc OrchMrda. 

D. &ifcLAiH, jr., writes from Cape Island as fri- 
lowBi — " My objection to prosing in tbe winter is, (he 
frosty winds dry and crack the wound; if delayed til 
May, the sap would keep it alive till grown over. I 
have for several years pursued the bosinut of grafUlf' 
in Canada and the Stales, and have seen trees Ui*t 
were pruned in the winter on the decay, while those of 
equal siie pruned al another season, were healed. I 
use a moist and durable compoaition, bearing the chan- 
ges of the weather, and will cover tbe wound nn(A 
grown off. It consists of — 

Beeswax, 1 lb., 

Tallow, 1 lb., 

Hcsin, 44 lb. 
Early smnmer pruning would, doubtless, be adva» 
tageous in several respects, but it osuallj happens that 
it is a very bosy season with nearly all cullivatort. 
There appears, however, to be no objection to laU 
winter pruning, if the wounds are protected by a snif- 
able water-proof covaringi a good and cheap one cot> 
sists of a mixture of tar and brick dust applied warm; 
or a better and more expenHive one may be made bf 
dissolving as much gam shellac in alnohol as will mak» 
it of the consistanoe of paint, to be kept corked in • 
wide bottle aod applied with a brush. 

HoBTiroiTDHAL EiHiBTioK. — The first exhibitioa 
(for the season) (^ the Albany and Rensselaer Horti- 
cultaml Society, was held in Albany on the 14th of 
June. Considering the unfavorable nalureof the weft- 
itaer, which for several weeka previous had been oa- 
■easonably cold, the display of fruits, 6owere and vog- 
elsbies, was highly creditaUe. There was a fair shov 
of strawberries, of gocd quality; also of peas, beela, 
caatiflowers, (of the latter very superior specimeat 



Mr, Jambs Wilson presenled six stems of tbe Hybrid 
variety, weighing six pounds; Mr. PaiNricxsix stems 
of the Fictoria, weighing four pounds. Dr. Wsiriinx 
presented a vegetable, called HooihMng, said to hava 
been lately brought from China. Tbe tender slews 
are eaten when cooked as asparagus. Tbe display of 
Tosei, piootees. Ice., was Hoe. 

The premiums on strawberries were avrarded to Ut. 
Doow (or Rou Pkanix, and Mr. PAtMliCB for Bitlh 
op's Ontogt. 

Tbe premiums on vegetables were awarded to Mr. 
PsENTici, of Mount Hope, for buti ; to D. T. Vau, 
of Troy, for early cabbagti; to V. P. Docw, of Greea- 
busb, for caui^flomn; lo F. Kieiel, of Albany, ht 
etltry ; to Mr. Donw, for cntvmbtrt; to F, Kixixi, 
for Uttvct ; to Mr. Donw, far ^los ; to JaiUS Wlb- 
soH, for rhubM^b. 

The prsmium* on flowers were awarded to Dr. B. 
WxKDELi., af Albany, for a ttnirt-tablt bovfixt; t* 
Mr. PaxNTiCB, lor a bovqutt; to James Wilson, for li 
fiat houqutl, and also to tbe same fur a rouad doufusti 
to Joel Rathbonv .'''•q., for two btktt ioufvcte^ 
to D. T- Yaiu/ut ctntrt labltboHiHtt; U Wm. New. 
COMBE, of PitisiDwn, for a ylal iovfwtl,- to John Wib^ 
cox, for t.JIoTal dttign; to Jas. Wilsoh, for best est 
hibition of rotri, and to the same for the best rwel*^ 
varittiea, and the beat six varieties of rosss / to Jokl 
Ratubonx, for best six varieties and best three vaHkn 
tieaof/nnJki/ to V. P. Douw, fiu- liestcoUaoiiooaf ji^i 
oaiti ; and lo J. Rathbohe, fur/>ueAM«. 
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MAinrmi tn or on ths Sott.— J. P. Downej, bsTore 
(h« N. T. Farmen' Clob, detailed the Tolloving e»pe. 
vimeiit. Land wai plowed nine inohea deep and the 
Manure ipread in the bottom of each farrow dariTit; the 
•peration. On inothpr piece, the mannre was spread 
^ter plowinit aad well harrowed in. On the groand 
where the manure wai deeplj buried, the oom wai 30 
par rent heavier. 

Tbi> remit ii erroneoaalf aaoribed to the mtetmt ot 
Ae baried manure. Manure nearly alwajt remain* in 
Ihe noil jnit where it ii pat, except where the lohible 



parts are carried off hj the enrreDts of water beneath 
the sarfaee, or where lh« volatile pari* para off by be- 
ing too near or at the rarraee. In the above menlion* 
ed experimeat, the roots ot the eora eitending several 
inches downwards, were oonvcBiently Ted by the nanora 
baried in th# furrow, while (he rest of (he crop onij re> 
ceived the beaeflt of the eorface miuiure while the plaata 
were rerj joanff and the roots ihort. 

A Balk or Cottoh i> 400 lbs., no matter how lar^ 
or amail the bundles maj be ia which it ta taken ttt 
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Honses of UDbamt Brick. 

I have lately been requested by many persons to 
write an article for the Cultivator on the constraotion 
of buildings of unburnt briek. I therefore send youtthe 
following, the result of my awn experience. 

In the summer of 1844, I purchased a piece of land 
for a nursery, and wishing to build a house to corres- 
pond with my business, I concluded to build of unburnt 
brick, several of the kind having already been erected 
in the vicinity, which had given good satisfaction. 
Mine has proved to be warm in winter and cool in sum- 
mer. The walls are never damp, and there is every 
indication that it will be durable — ^more so, at least, 
than the clap'board toind castle$ which a person meets 
with every few rods, through the country. 

My process for making the bricks was as foliows: 
A circular pit, ten feet in diameter was dug, two feet 
deep. A floor of inch boards was laid over the bottom, 
and the pit filled with clay, and a small admixture of 
•and. Water was then added sufficient to moisten the 
batch. ^It is better to let the clay soak over night, if 
it is convenient, as I found it worked much easier. 
When all was prepared, a pair of oxen were ariven 
into the pit, turned to the right, and driven about till 
the clay became soft and free from lumps. I then cut 
six bundles of straw, into lengths of about six inches, 
and scattered over the clay, keeping the oxen moving 
moderately at the same time, till tbe clay and straw 
were thoroughly mixed together. 

I then placed a table, four feet square and three feet 
high, by the side of the pit, and with tbe help of a man, 
proceeded to mould the bricks. The moulds were made 
of pine boards, nailed together like a box, but made 
very smooth on the inside. The dimensions on the in- 
side, were fifteen inches long, one foot wide, and six 
inches deep. Cleats were nailed on each side of the 
mould, to lift them by when filled. Two moulds were 
Qsed alternately. The moulds were wet, sprinkled 
with sand, and placed upon the table. The clay was 
then shovelled from the pit and thrown upon the table. 
The clay was taken by the hands, filling the corners of 
the mould first — dashing it into the mould to make tbe 
bricks solid. When the moulds were full, they were 
stricken ofl'even with the top, with a straight edge board 
to make them even. They were then placed upon a 
wheelbarrow and taken to the ground previously level- 
led and sanded, where the moulds were carefully ih- 
verted and lifted from the brick, leaving them to dry in 
the sun. As soon as tbe bricks became snflioiently hard 
tbey were turned on one edge, which exposed both sides 
to the air. They were afterwards placed in layers five 
feet high, under cover, till they were fit to be placed 
into the wall. 

In laying them in the wall, I used day mortar, mix- 
ed in the way as the day for the bricks, omitting the 
out straw. It is necessary in laying tbe foundations for 
buildings, to elevate them well above the ground, so 
htat no moisture reaches the bricks from below, and no 
base should project to impede the running off of the wa- 
ter. I would here state that an aperture about a quar- 
ter of an inch wide should be left in each end of tbe 
bottom of tbe moulds, to admit air, as the bricks ad- 
here, without such a precaution. The space oonld be 
left by making tbe bottom of tbe moulds too short to 
eover th« whol» Ungtb. Tbe moulds should be wash- 
ed as often as every third brick is-noalded, on aoconnt 
pf tbe soft c\9j adhering to tbe tide(9 and bottom. 



I offer my bouse for the examination of any laborinff 
man. It is now covered to the eaves with roses in fuH 
bloom, and other climbing plants, forming an object of 
attraction to the passers by. Isaac Uildexth. Stnt* 
•a, Junfi 1, 1848. 

proper Stage of Catling Wheat. 

The proper time for cutting wheat is a subject which 
has been considerably discussed, and in regard to which 
there is probably still some diflference of opinion. Ma^ 
ny experimenrs have been made in England, in order to 
ascertain at what stage the crop would afibrd tbe great- 
test profit. The results all point to an earlier period 
than has formerly been thought best for this operation. 
Mr. CoLMAN made very particular inquiries of the best 
farmers and millers in regard to this point. He states 
as tbe result of his inquiries, that '' the best rule for 
harvesting, is not when the stalk below tbe head has 
changed color, and the circulations have consequently 
ceased, but when the grain, though it has ceased to 
yield any milk upon pressure, is yet soft." So far as 
trials have been made in this country, they are not at 
variance with the above, and some of our wheat rais- 
ers have now adopted the rule of 'beginning to harvest 
while the grain is doughy. The advantages of cutting 
at this stage have been briefly given as follows:— 
** Wheat cut early, affords more grain, yields less bran, 
makes better flour, shells less in harvesting, wastes 
less in gleaning, gives better straw, and enables the 
farmer to do the work more leisurely." 

It may be interesting to notioe with attention some 
of the experiments which have been made in cutting 
wheat at different times. In the 12th and 13th volumes 
of tbe Scottish Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, Mr. 
Hannam has given tbe details of several very particu- 
lar and careful trials made under his own direction. In 
one instance he out samples of wheat at five different 
times, as follows: 

No. 1, was cut a month before fully ripe. 
" 2, " three weeks " " 
"3, " two " '< " 
** 4, " two days " " 
" 6, ** when fully ripe. 
Of these lots, 100 pounds of the grain of each yield- 
ed as follows : 



No. 


Floor. 


S«eoiid«. 


Bran. 


1 


75 lbs. 


7 lbs. 


17 lbs. 


2 


76 


7 


16 


3 


80 


6 


13 


4 


77 


7 


14 


6 


72 


11 


15 



Thus it appears that No. 3, which vras cut two weeks 
before it was fully ripe, was superior to the other loU; 
giving more per bushel than No. 5, (cut when fully ripe) 
by 64 pounds of flour, and a gain of about 15 per cent, 
on the flour of equal measure of grain : 100 pounds ef 
wheat of No. 3, makes 80 pounds of flour, while 100 
pounds of No. 5; yields 72; showing an average of 8 
per cent, in favor of No. 3. In grinding, it was found 
that No. 5 ground the worst^^worse than No. 1. There 
were in No. 5 a gi«ater quantity of flinty partideS| 
which would not pass the bolt than In any of tbe other 
lots. The bran from No. 6 was also much thicker and 
heavier than that of No. 8. 

Mr. Hanitam condudss, that in catting wheat twa 
weeks before it is fnUy ripe, there is a. gain of fiftoea 
per eeat, of floar upon equal aieasQrsS| a § aia of 14 
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per cent ia the weight of straw, and a gain of It. 6d. 
sterling in the raiae of every quarter (560 lbs.) of 
wheat. 

Breeding Uorsei. 

I have no desire for controversy, bat there are a few 
points, involving important principles, in Mr. BuRNer's 
second article on breeding horses, (current vol. CtUti- 
vat or, p. 49,) which deserve notice. 

Mr. Burnet remarks that '^ the most profitable 
horse to breed from is the one that oflfers the greatest 
certainty of producing a first-rate foal every year ;'' and 
it appears to be his opinion that such a horse can only 
be found among thorough- breds, for he says-^^' there 
really is but little certainty in breeding from any other 
than a thorough- bred stallion." 

Thorough'bredf is a technical term applied exclu- 
tively to the race-horse, and presuming that Mr. Btra- 
mtT uses the term in this sense, I confess myself at a 
loss to perceive the reasonableness of his assumption. 
Are blood-horses, as a breed, more uniform in their 
qualities and characteristics than'all others ? Compare 
them with the Norman, the r landers, the English 
draught- horse, the Welsh, Scotch or Shetland ponies,* 
Are " thorougli-bred ^* horses more alike than these 1 
And are the characteristics of '^ thoi-ough-breds " more 
strikingly stampedgon their progeny, by intermixture, 
than those of the breeds mentioned? 

Is Mr. B.'s conclusion supported by authorities, or 
by observation, or even by his own reasoning ? Mr. 
BiTRKK, in his essay on the breeding and management 
of horses, published by the Royal Agricultural Society, 
(1845,) remarks, that those who have paid only a mo- 
derate share of attention to the subject of breeding, 
must be aware that there is perhaps no distinct breed 
of horses, '* among which are to be found so many 
absolutely worthless animals, as among those that are 
thoroughbred." • 

But take the characteristic for which the thorough 
bred horse is most esteemed; that is, ability to run; 
and what is the " certainty" on this point ? What pro- 
portion of thorough-breds are racers? Ask Mr. Botts 
of Virginia, or Col. Cost of New- York, or any other 
experienced breeder, and see what will be their testi- 
mony in regard to the '* certainty " of breeding this 
description of horses. 

Look at the great proportion of thorough-breds 
which become worthless from disease and from lame- 
ness, and which from various causes fail in training, 
imd what are they? Read the remark of John Law- 
rence — ^* As to the refuse of our studs of race^horses, 
it consists osoally of a parcel of half-gotten, delicate, 
weak, spider-legged creatures, which it is a misery to 
s«e applied to any labor whatever."* 

But notwithstanding Mr. Burnet's position in re- 
gard to the '' certainty " of breeding the right kind of 
stock from thorough-breds ^ he says-*'^ it must be ad- 
ittittad that first* rate thorough- bred horses are so scarce 
ia our country that it is diffioalt lo procure their servi- 
ces." And ftirther oa we find the ooafession* that tho- 
jough'>bred stallions in this country, have been ''for the 
most pftrt, little, gAOot, spindle-legged animals," which 
irom various defects '^ have been sold for a song." 

The English blood-horse has been in this country for 
many years, and in some sections, as parts of Virginia 
And Kentucky, he has, within the last fifty years, been 
Jbred in considerable aambers; While in some parts 
of New York, New Jersey and other states, he 
Ims been by ao means rare. Why, then, with so much 
supposed ^* certainty" in breeding, are '^flret'rate 
'tboroQgh-bred horses" so '* scores," and poor ones so 
^plenty that they eaa he bought for *' a song !'* 
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Mr. BuRifET thinks that none but thoroogh-bred 
stallions should be used in breeding carriage- horses. It 
is unquestionably true that some thorough- bred horses, 
with the right kind of mares, have produced good car- 
riage horses; but I presume no one will contend that 
any considerable number of the best of that cla<(6 of hor« 
ses in this country, have been thus bred; neither does 
it appear that this is the course pursued in breeding 
them in England. The Cleveland bays have there been 
much esteehied as carriage-horses, and we are in- 
formed by YotTATT, that very celebrated car.iage- 
horses, with ''strength, activity and figure," have 
been bred by the Doke of Richmond " by crossing the 
Suffolk with one of his best htinters." 

The saddle-horse, Mr. BtrnitET says, '' should be «t 
least three parts bted." Youatt admits the advan- 
tage of a strain of this blood for the saddle-horse and 
roadster; but at the same time adds, by way of caution, 
that — ** when approaching to thorough-bred he will 
be scarcely fitted for duty. His legs will be too slon* 
der; his feet too small; his stride too long; and he witl 
ecarcely he able to tnd." 

I will simply say in conclusion, that in my remarks 
about thorough-breds, I have had no icference to tmii- 
vidual horses. Some of the stallions mentioned by 5Ar. 
Burnet I have not seen. I have seen Mr. Albott^ 
Caneternatioa, and think he is a good horse— better cal- 
culated to improve our stock for ueeful purposes than 
any blood-horse I have met with for a long time.-^ 

Scotch dk; American Plows. 

I am in hopes your correspondent W. may draw out 
some of your scientific men on the subject of the plow. 
How your northern plows do in the north countries, I do 
not know, but have no kind of doubt but they do well. 
In these parts they do not give entire satisfaction; the 
most of them '' throw out," without any coulter; that 
is the beams are so low, that where there is litter or 
grass, the plow chokes, and is thrown oat of the earth. 
I have some now, made by Roggles, Nourse and Mason, 
that remedy this defect, they being some 13 to 14 in- 
ches high in the beam. I do not understand why our 
plows are made to turn so wide a furrow. I am fdlly 
aware that our planting community desire to do '' a 
heap" of vkOTk with little labor. 

Castings are not made heavy enough, — they may do 
for Yankee white folks, but as sure as '* faUing off* » 
log," they will not do for southern " darkies." 

To insure satisfaction in the use of the cast iron 
plow, I advise the castings to be made a little thicker, 
the points not quite so long or so wide, all cutting suN 
faces to be sharper than usual, and to be made as hard 
as a flint. There need not be much additional metal 
used, only to contract the width of furrow slice, say 
one-horse plow to 8 inches and a two^horse plow to lu. 
There are some soils where a one-horse plow will do at 
9, but I would rather have 5 to 7i. 

I have used cast Iron plows; that is, cast Iron moal4 
boards, points and shares, for several years. I am so 
well pleased with them that I shall continue. 

My hands will break occasionally, but not compared 
to some of my friends, who declare they would not use 
the cast iron plow. I find, instead of paying 25 cts« 
to sharpen a share, and in two weeks more 25 uts. again 
and in two weeks more tp pay $1.50 for laying, or pro- 
bably not lay the first season, bat to sharpen at least 8 
or 4 times, costing 75 to 100 cts., that one or two 
points, worth 50 or 60 ots. will do equally well— ^and 
no lost time sending to shop. I h<vy§, as many cast iron 
points and shares as I have wrougnt ones. — my oast 
iron has cost me say 50 cents each, with shares enough 
for 12 months more, whilst Tf^j wrought iron ihatM 
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have cost me more than that in my own shop, only ra* 
ting labor at 75 ota. per day. 

If manafactttrers wish to sell plows Sonth, they must 
make their castings of the best iron; ohill all wearing 
anrfaoes ; make them higher in the beam, and plows to 
oost $5^-thts is price enough for a No. 1, one horse 
plow. Home lands want a mould board like the old 
Carey plow, standing up and bluff to their work, whilst 
others want only enough onrve to let the earth fall 
over. M. W, Philips. Edtoardt, Miss, ApriL 23. 



Coal Griader aad Soil Presser. 

Charcoal would have been better known and more 
extensively used as a fertilizer, if the expense and in- 
convenience of its application had been less. It has 
been sufficiently testea, however, to establish the fact, 
that it is one of the most useinl applications to the 
greatest variety of soils, that has ever been known; it 
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only remains f^r us to get up some cheap and expedi- 
tions way of powdering and applying it; for which pur- 
pose the machine represented in the above cut is inten- 
ded. It shows a side view of a common roller for pres- 
sing the soil, with the addition of a small grooved cy- 
linder so geared with the roller by the cog wheels re- 
presented, as to cause the surface of the roller to move 
much faster than that of the cylinder, thereby adding to 
the crushing movement, that of grinding, which toge- 
ther, pulverize the coal and drop it in front of the roller. 
By this operation the roller is dusted and kept free from 
the adhesion of any earth, and the eoal is evenly distri- 
buted and presseo into the soil, so that the wind will 
not blow all the best of it away. Those who believe in 
applying charcoal to the surface after sowing, will see the 
ntility of this machine. Dean. LyontdaUf N. 7., 
JprU 22, 1648. 

Tftlae ofGiiaao* 

Ji$ a top dressing for grass y I have never yet found 
any thing superior to guano, especially directly after 
mowing or close pasturing. Spread broadcast from 
250 to 500 lbs, per acre, according to the fertility of 
the soil ; and if rain or heavy dew soon follows, the ef- 
fect will be surprising. If the grass be cut or depas- 
tured early in the season, say by the last of June or 
fore part of July, I have repeatedly noticed that the 
guanoed patches produced as great a second growth as 
that of the first. This is a matter of no small consi- 
deration to those who have only a small quantity of land, 
and are desirous that it should yield the greatest possi- 
ble product. Another consideration, guano gives the 
turf a greener and richer appearance than most kinds 
of manure; and will frequently bring in other highly 
nutritious grasses, which may not have made their ap- 
pearance' in the fiell for years before. 

For Tumept, Guano is a very valuable manure, and 
has the merit of being extremely disagreeable to the 
fly. After the gronnd is prepared, spread the same 
quantity broadcast as upon grass, either before or after 
the turnep seed is sown, and then smooth over with a 
fine harrow, bush or roller, or with all three, as maybe 
most convenient. Some prefer to apply only half the quan- 
tity of guano at the time of sowing the seed, and add the 
Other half when the turnep plant is in its first leaf. 



They think this method a better goard agaisst thift flf, 
and that the guano proves equally beneficial. 

For Com.*- At the last hoeing, apply a heaping ta» 
ble spoonful around each hill, abont six inches from the 
stalks, and with the hoe mix it with the soil. It is ve« 
ry efieotual in assisting the ears of corn to fill out well 
with grain ; and it adds also somewhat to the growtk 
and nutriment of the stalk. 

For Wheat and i2ye.— As a top dressing for thesa 
crops, at the time of or after sowing, guano has pro* 
Ved itself equal to the best of manures. 

Strawberries and other fruits delight in gwuio. Il 
increases the size of fruit of all kinds, and adds muek 
to Its delicacy and flavor. 

For Various other Crops, Guano is highly reeontr 
mended by our most experienoed farmers and garden* 
ers, when a large quick growth is desired. 

It is upwards of twenty years since guano was first 
introduced into the United States, and for the past five 
years it has been very extensively used and highly ap* 
proved of by the farmers and gardeners in the neigh" 
borhood of Boston, New- York, Philadelphia, Baitimoref 
Norfolk, Charleston and New-Orleane. A. B. Aii.Bifi 
New-York, June 13, 1848. 

[For price of gnano, which is quite low, see adver* 
tisement of A. B. Allen & Co., 189 & 191 Water St^ 
New.York.] 

Lightning Rods, 

The electric fluid, whose passage through the air It 
commonly called a flash of lightning, has a stronger 
affinity for some substances than for others. This ia 
easily shown with a common electrical machine; for 
having obtained a sufficient charge for our purpose, on 
presenting a rod of copper in one hand and a rod ot 
glass in the other, at equal distances, the discbarge 
will be found to take place on the copper and not on the^ 
glasss one — hence we have what are called conductors 
and uoU'Conductors, Electricity passes with greater 
or less facility, according as the object with which it ia 
brought in contact, possesses affinity for the fluid— -or 
according to its conducting power. Hence those thioga 
which stand low in the scale, or non-conductors, aflbrd 
an almost impassable barrier to eleotrioity , and are com* 
monly shattered to pieces in its passage. 
. To apply these facts to the subject of protecting 
buildings by lightning rods: suppose a disoharge about 
to take place in close proximity to a house on which is 
affixed a lightning rod; by reason of the attraction o{ 
the rod, the fluid is turned out of its course to the 
building, (which is a non-coodoctor,) and passes down 
the metal into the ground — ^leaving behind none of 
those fearful appearances which would otherwise have 
marked its passage. Here, then, we see that the 
greater the diflerence between the conducting power 
of the building and the material of which the rod ia 
composed, the greater will be the protection secured. 

Iron and cupper are the metals which are found to 
answer the purpose best ; and although copper is the 
most powerful conductor, yet by reason of its high 
prioe. compared with iron, the latter is commonly used. 

The next thing to be considered is the dimensions of 
the rod. And first, as to length or height; suppose a 
rod twenty feet high, to be placed exactly perpendicular 
to the ground; then with a radius of forty feet, describe a 
circle whose centre shall be the spot penetrated by the 
rod. The diameter of this circle will be eighty feet. 

Now each and every object within this circle, which 
does not project out of an imaginary line drawn from 
the top of the rod to the circumference of the circle^ 
will be found to be fully and amply protected. The 
law may be said to be, that a lightning rod will protect 
everything placed within the circumference of a circle 
describing itj with a radius twice the perpendicular 
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height of the rod. Therefore, io putttng np a lightDing 
rod, the perpeadicolar height of the rod, from the poiot 
where it asoeiids from the ridge, must be l-4tli the length 
of the ridge, that is, if it asoends from the ridge at the cen- 
tre between the two ends. If the rod ascends from one 
•ad of the ridge, its height mast be one-half the length of 
the ridge-anless another rod is provided for the other end, 
in which ease each must project one- fourth the length 
of the ridge. From this it will be- seen that the ftreat 
point in relation to the length of the rod, is not the ab- 
solute length from one end to the other, but only the 
length measured from the tip to where it leaves the 
ridge of the building. The height of the building 
makes no difference—- the extreme horiaontal length of 
the ridge onlj, being taken into account. 

The diameter, or thickness of the rod should be-^f 
iron, three-fourths of an inch thick — ^if copper, half an 
iBoh. The reason that rods of this thickness are re- 
quired, is, that they may not be melted by the most 
powerful discharges that occur. The end of the rod 
that is to project above the building, generally termi- 
natee in a fork of three prongrs. Of this there is no 
■eoesstty if one is wtll made. The only reason for 
having three points is, if one gets rusty, there is still 
another remaining bright. Now if one is constructed 
•e that it will not get rusty, it is all that is required. 
The rod should be brought to a point, and perfectly 
capped with some metal net liable to oxydation. Pla- 
tina, gold, and silver, are used-^the two first are pre- 
ferable to the last. The cap should be from an inch 
and a half to two inches in length and of* the thickness 
of a sixpence. 

The means of attaching the rod to the building, are 
Tarious. The most effective and at the same ^me the 
most simple is glass. The object is to permanently at- 
tach the rod to the- building with anon-conducting ma- 
terial. The mode of attachment is as follows: la all 
cities you may find what are called ^Itui spooh; 
Through the hole in the centre the rod passes. On the 
groove, on the outside, (where in a spool the cotton is 
wound,) is to be fitted a bolt, which may be readily 
driven into the building. 

The different lengths of the rod should be rivetted to- 
gether—being first fitted by shoulders. The bottom of 
the rod should terminate in two or three branches going 
off in a direction from the building, four or five feet 
under ground. The depth may vary, according to the 
nature of the soil— wet soils requiring less and dry ones 
a greater depth. John J. Hiooiks. 

•tonee for Drainiiig. 

I havo feen an article written by Prof. J. P. Noa- 
TON, on the subject of draining (Vol. v. No. 1, page 
16,) where he remarks that stones may be used as a 
■nbstitufe for tiles or pipes; but quotes from Mr. 
8mith of Deanston, that no stones should be used much 
larger than a hen's egg. Also, same vol. No. 5, p. 
137, we have an account of Mr. Phinnxt's mode of 
draining in which he applied stones, the size or weight 
of which is not menticMied. Now what I wish to ascer- 
tain of Mr. P. is, what sixed stones be applied. The 
nxe of stones is a matter of much importance with me, 
for the following reason. On my farm of 60 acres, I 
presnme there are not stones enough of the weight of 
one pound and less, to apply in draining one a(;re, and 
to pick them up one at a time, or to break larger ones, 
I think would be more expensive than pipes, even at 
eight cents a rod. Besides, stones of those weights 
are very little obstruction, as they maybe easily crush- 
ed into the ground by passing the roller over them. 

But stones from the weight of one pound to five or 
■ix pounde, are very plentiful — a great nuisance, and 
wall-layers say they are not fit to put into a wall. If, 
tbcreCDrei they will aoawer in draioingi then the farm- 



ers of New-England may assume a two-fold advantage; 
first, of clearing the land of otherwise useless stones, 
and again have means within themselves whereby to 
drain their land—- and advantages I think are an object 
worthy to be secured by all cultivators of New-England's 
sterile lands. A. W. Day. Colekaier, Ct, Mw§ 25. 

To Farmers*— No. II* 

The education of agriculturists is a subject much 
discussed in our own and other countries at the present 
day; and the question of establishing schools, particn« 
larly for this purpose, in connexion with which, it ia 
proposed to have pattern farms, where young men may 
resort to learn the science of agriculture, is a subject 
often agitated, and much is said, and perhaps juatly^ 
in favor of such project. There are also professorships 
established in several of our older colleges for the like 
purposes, all of which efforts show that the public 
mind is becoming awakened to the subject of agrieul* 
tural education. Yet we apprehend that these mea- 
sure alone are not fully calculated to meet the entire 
wants of the mass of our farming popnlation. A few 
of our more wealthy farmers may be able to spare the 
services of their sons at a proper age for them to at* 
tend, and have the ability to pay the expense attending 
the instruction in such institutions. Still, oompara- 
tively few could be expected to avail themselves cif op- 
portunities like these. Even if it was designed to 
support these schools at the expense of the State it 
would avail but little to the less wealthy and larger 
portion of our farmer's sons, for in most, if not all, of 
our public institutions, in addition to other difficulties^ 
it requires some special influence to gain admittance 
to them. We would by no means object to the estab- 
lishment of such schools, and while we most heartily 
hail the appointment of agricultural professors in our 
colleges, as a token of good to the farmer, we cannot 
believe these means of education will wholly accom- 
plish the end designed, or that they are entirely adap- 
ted to confer the '* greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber." It appears to us, that in order to benefit the 
farming community, as such, the foundation must be 
laid in common schools. We oheerfuUy admit the 
value of what is now learned in these schools in other 
branches of knowledge to the farmer's child, as well as 
to the children of other portions of society; but we 
would not have his education stop here; we would have 
something particularly adapted to his wants. Let the 
first principles of agriculture there be taught, the ad- 
vantage of mixing soils, the benefit of deep tillage of 
the land, of draining, the proper means of saving and 
applying manures, the analysis of soils, of grass, grainSy 
roots, and other crops, together with the necessary 
cultivation to produce good crops. And he would bet- 
ter understand the means necessary to accomplish the 
end for which he labors. He would also be prepared 
to be benefitted by the reading of agricultural publica- 
tions, and to profit by his own after experience, and 
any new discoveries in science, applicable to bis call- 
ing. Much of value is now published in our agricultu- 
ral papers, which but few of our farmers are prepared 
by their edacation to appreciate. 

A short time since, on inquiring of one of our neigh- 
bors, a respectable farmer who has several sons, whe- 
ther he took an agricultural paper, he replied, that ho 
did not ; and the reasons he gave for not doing so werCy 
** that there were many things published in them that 
he thought was not correct, and much that he did not 
understand, and besides, (the old story,) he did not be- 
lieve in book farming." It is probable, had he better 
understood their value, his opinion would have beea 
somewhat changed, and his sons now growing up to 
manhood, might have had occasion to thank him for 
the perusal of an a^rioultural paper. Although the 
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feeling maaifested bj oar neighbor is in a measore done 
away, it still exists; and these publioations do not yet 
find access to but a small proportion of the agriooltaral 
population of our country. If any person wishes evi- 
dence of this, let him attempt to obtain subscribers to 
even the best of these papers, and he will soon be oon- 
▼inced of the fact, that the circulation of these papers 
w quite limited in the most favored portions of our 
country. If the subject of agriculture was properly 
introduced and taught in our common schools, we should 
soon see an universal improvement in the agriculture of 
our country, and a great and increased demand for all 
tiiose publioations relating to it. Agricultural pursuiu 
embrace a large part of our whole population; and our 
prospect as a nation, in a g^reat degree, depends upon 
the intelligence and success of those engaged in these 
employments; and it is of vital interest to our country 
that the study of agriculture as a science, having so 
great a bearing on the welfare of this portion of our 
oommunity, should no longer be neglected. Oneida. 

Improvement of Stock. 

This subject is growing in interest and importance 
from year to year, especially in those sections of our coun- 
try better adapted to rearing cattle than raising grain. 
Much has been done already by our agricultural socie- 
ties and individuals to improve our stock, and much re- 
mains yet to be done. It is the duty, as well as the 
interest, of every friend of agriculture, to do all he can 
to elevate the standard of this important branch of far- 
ming. I cheerfully grant that the efforts of the past 
have to some extent been crowned with success. But 
have not those improvements been too much confined to 
a certain class of our scientific farmers, whose rank 
and pecuniary circumstances will consistently admit of 
a large expenditure for such improvements. This ap- 
pears from the fact, that the greater amount of premi- 
ums on stock awarded by agricultural societies, are to 
a Colonel A., Major B., the Hon. C, Esq., or Judge 
B., or some other personage of high rank and affluent 
circumstances; while the great mass of farmers are 
living on from year to year with but little or no im- 
provement of their stock. Truly, such things ought 
not so to be. This is confining the benefits of such im- 
provements within too narrow limits. Something more 
should be done to awaken the interest and atteiition of 
the agricultural community to this important subject, 
that all may in a few years have the privilege and sat- 
isfaction of looking around on their choicest specimens 
of improved stock. ' 

One cause of this evil may be, that there is a want 
of interest among many in this particular. This may 
be remedied by a wider circulation of such valuable ag- 
rienltnral publications as the Cultivator, which cannot 
fail to create a laudable ambition, and to stimulate to 
activity every farmer who reads them. But the most 
prominent cause is, that many of our farmers, who may 
be more or less in debt for their farms, think they can- 
not afford to make euofa investments as are necessary 
to purchase those improved breeds of cattle so highly 
and justly recommended. 

But how shall thU be remedied 1 is a question more 
easily asked than answered. In looking over the May 
No. of the Cultivator, I noticed, in the communication 
of F. Holbrook, that the " Massachusetts Society for 
promoting agriculture,'' has hit upon a plan which I 
think would in a great measure remove this cause. 

Of a truth this ** Society has set us an example 
worthy of all imitation." If the agricultural society of 
this state, as well as the several county societies, would 
expend a portion of their funds in purchasing the best 
breeds, to be distributed for the improvement of stock, 
•object to such regulations as would benefit our far- 
mM» fiHrMy, we ahooM se« that a new impolie 



would be given to the agricultural interests of thia 
State. 

I am aware that this subject is an important one, 
and having with much diffidence submitted the above 
remarks for the consideration of the numerous readers 
of the Cultivator, I leave it, hoping to see it enlarged 
upon by those better qualified to do it justice. C. Y. 
H. Exeter, Otsego, May 28, 1848. 

Raising Wheat. 

I do not propose to relate any aooount of raising big 
crops, which are few and far between in this section. 
Such are sometimes made the text for a communication 
from your correspondents, when the common method of 
farming is left out of sight. I take for my text, twenty 
bushels of wheat to the acre, which I think can be 
raised under ordinary circumstances, where wheat 
growing is an important branch of farming. There 
are here two dangers to contend with-^the fly and rust. 
My crop, for the last year, consisted of 100 acres, 
which averaged as above stated, grown on land that 
had been seeded to timothy and clover two and three 
years. It was summer fallowed in May and June, 
plowed deep, sheep kept on through the summer. 
The first of August commenced harrowing the fallows 
across the furrows, and did it thoroughly. By the mid- 
dle of August commenced cross-plowing in lands from 
six to eight paces wide, marked out straight and true; 
the centres of the lands form ditches to carry off the 
surplus water, and also serve as guides in sowing. The 
land remained from two to four weeks after plowing, 
before sowing, which I am sensible was a benefit to the 
crop. The seed was sowed on the furrows, so as to 
fall in drills; two bushels of seed per acre, and har- 
rowed lengthwise of the furrows, which preserves the 
difches and drills. The ditches were cleared out by 
running the plow through them ; and cross ditches 
were made where the water would settle, so as to 
carry it off, and leave the ground free from it. Wheat 
will not grow where it is immersed in water. 

My meihod of manuring, is to sow four to six qnarte 
of clover and timothy seed per acre, immediately alter 
harrowing in the wheat. Should the land be of a 
clayey nature, the seed should not be sown until the 
next spring. This is the cheapest manuring I have 
found, and it answers every purpose for raising wheat » 
On the sandy soil, I sow } of a bushel of plaster per acre, 
in the month of May. 

I oommenoed cutting wheat ten days before my 
neighbors, and as many days before it was fully ripe, 
which satisfied me that wheat b not generally out in 
season. 

But allow me to' indulge my organ of propheey: It 
is, that our wheat crop is gradually failing — falling be- 
fore its natural enemies — ^the enemies that Nature pro- 
duces, and which are growing in their strength, and 
the species greatly multiplying. The staff of life must 
come from some other production of Nature, for it is 
my prophecy that Omnipotence has decreed that these 

things will be so. 

'* lli«re it a divinity that ahapet oar aiida, 

Rongh-baw them aa we will.'' 

Jambs Otis. Berlin, Erie County, Ohio, Febrt^ 
ary 20, 1848. 

[We are unable to discover any rational grounds for 
Mr. Otis' ^* prophecy." The increase of the '* natural 
enemies" of the wheat crop, we do not regard as cause 
for great alarm. We must study the habits of those 
enemies, and be able to repulse, if not exterminate 
them. As good crops, (and even fre^erones,) are now 
produced on the Old Continent, by an improved system 
uf husbandry, as were grown on the same lands alhoa- 
sand years ago, notwithstanding the prevalence of in- 
sectS| &c. £d8.] 
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The Estates ofGPB. WaMhlncton. 

As the subject of the purchase of Mount Veruon by 
the general Grovernment is auracting attention , it may 
interest some of our readers to read a brief description 
of the estates of Gen. Washington, written by bis 
own hand. These estates comprised over eight thou- 
send sores of land, lying in the state of Virginia; of 
which the Mount Vernon premises constituted more 
than one- half. The remainder was divided into four 
farms, of from six hundred and fifty to twelve hundred 
acres each. In the year 1793, Gen. W., in a letter to 
Abthus Yot7NO, proposed to lease the last mentioned 
larms to £nglisb or Scotch farmers, who might be dis- 
posed to emigrate to this country; the leases to run 
from seven to ten years, and the rent to be, (in the 
hmgo&ge of the proposition,) ** a Spanish milUd dol- 
lar, or other money current at the time, in this coun- 
try, equivalent thereto, for every acre of plowabU or 
motDoble ground, within the enclosures of the respective 
farms." 

The first part of the description, it will be seen, re- 
lates to the whole tract owned by Gen. W., including 
Mount Vernon, where he resided. The letter, from 
which we make the following extracts, is printed in 
the volume of '' Wathtngton^t Jigricultural CorreS' 
pondence" puhViahed by Franklin Knight. 

'' No estate in United America,'^ (writes Gen. W.,) 
" is more pleasantly situated than this. It lies in a 
high, dry and healthy country, three hundred miles by 
water from the sea, and on one of the finest rivers 
[the Potomac] in the world. Its margin is washed by 
more than ten miles of tide water; from the bed of 
which, and the innumerable coves, inlets, and small 
marshes, wHth which it abounds, an inexhaustible fund 
of rich mud may be drawn, as a manure, either to be 
used separately, or in a compost, according; to the 
judgment of the farmer. It is situated in a latitude 
between the extremes of heat and cold, and is the same 
distance by land and w^ater, with good roads and the 
best navigation (to and) from the Federal City, Alex- 
andria and Georgetown; distant from the first, fifteen, 
from the second, nine, and from the last sixteen miles. 
The Federal City, in the year 1800, will become the 
seat of the General Government of the United States. 
It is increasing fast in buildings and consequence, and 
will, I have no doubt, from the advantages given to it 
by nature, and its proximity to a rich interior country, 
and the western territory, hecome the emporium of the 
United States. 

'' The soil of the tract of which I am speaking, is a 
good loam, more inclined, however, to clay than sand. 
From use, and I might add abuse, it is become more 
and more consolidated, and of course heavier to work. 
The greater part is a greyish clay ; some part is a dark 
mould; a very little is inclined to sand, and scarcely 
any to stone. A husbandman would not wish to lay 
the farms more level than they are, and yet some of 
the fields, (but in no great degree,) are washed into 
gullies, from which all of them have not as yet been 
recovered. 

'* This river, which encompasses the land the dis- 
tance above mentioned, is well supplied with various 
kinds of fish, at all seasons of the year; and in the 
spring with the greatest profusion of shad, herrings, 
bass, carp, perch, sturgeon, &c.; several valuable fish- 
eries appertain to the estate ; the whole shore, in short, 
is one entire fishery. 

*' There are, as you will see by the plan accompa- 
nying, four farms besides that at the mansion house. 
These four contain three thousand two hundred and 
sixty acres of cultivable land, to which some hundreds 
more adjoining, as may be seen, might be added, if a 
greater number should be required; l^ut as they were 
never designed for, so neither can it be said they lure 



oacalated to suit, tenants of either the first or of the 
lower class, because those who have the strength and 
resoaroes proportioned to farms of from five hundred to 
twelve hundred acres, (which these contain,) would 
hardly be contented to live in such houses as ace 
thereon. • • • • 

** I would let these four farms to four substantial far* 
mers, of wealth and strength sufficient to cultivate 
them, and who would ensure to me the regular pay« 
ments of the rents ; and I would give them leases for 
seven or ten years, at the rate of a Spanish milled dol- 
lar, or other money current at the time in this country, 
equivalent thereto, for every acre of plowable or mow- 
able ground, within the enclosures of the respective 
farms; and would allow the tenants, during that pe- 
riod, to take fuel and use timber from the woodland, to 
repair buildings, and to keep the fences in order until 
live fences could be substituted in place of dead ones; 
but in this case no sub-tenants wouid be allowed. * * 

** Having said thus much, I am disposed to add fur- 
ther, that it would be in my power, and ' certainly it 
would be my incliaatioA, (upon the prtnoiple above,) 
to accommodate the wealthy or the weak- handed far- 
mer, (and upon reasonable terms,) with draught hor- 
ses, and working mules and oxen; with cattle, sheep 
and hogs ; and with such implements of husbandry, it 
they should not incline to bring them themselves, as 
are in use on the farms. On the four farms there are 
fifty-four draught-horses, twelve working mules, and % 
sufficiency of oxen broke to the yoke ; the precise num- 
ber I am unable this moment to ascertain, as they are 
comprehended in the aggregate of the neat cattle; of 
the latter, there are three hundred and seventeen; of 
sheep, six hundred and thirty-four; of hogs, many; but 
as these run pretty much at large in the woodland^ 
(which is all under fence,) the number Is uncertain. 
Many of the negroes, male and female, might be hired 
by the year as laborers, if this should be preferred to 
the importation of that class of people, but it deserves 
consideration — ^how far the mixing of whites and blacks 
together is advisable; especially where the former are 
entirely unacquainted with the latter." 



EAects of Special Manvres* 

At a late meeting of the Council of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society, Mr. Lawes made some interesting re* 
marks in regard to eflects of various manures on grain 
crops. He cited the results of many experiments which 
he had made on this subject. The chief effect of ma- 
nure of any kind, he concludes, is to inorease the qnan* 
tity of grain and straw — ^the quality of the grain, or its 
weight per bushel, and the proportion of grain to straw 
having been about the same on the lots where manurer 
were used, and on those which had none. Great diC* 
ferences in the quality of the grain, and in the propor- 
tion of straw were, however, to be found in the produce 
of various years, and it was concluded that the effect of 
manure upon the quality of grain, and the proportion 
of grain to straw, was very small when compared to 
the efiect of temperature and olimate. 

Mr. L. referred to the opinion generally held by che*.. 
mists, that the nitrogen or nutritive elements of gnun 
could be increased by supplying the soil with substan^ 
ces rich in nitrogen. He exhibited samples of grain, 
some of which were grown by means of mineraJ ma* 
nures, and some by minerals with large quantities of 
ammoniacal salts. A sample, grown by superphosphate 
of lime, gave upon analysis 3.03 per cent of nitrogen; 
when ammonia was added, the per oentage ol nitrogen 
was only 2.65. Leibtg's wheat manure, composed of 
mineral matter, gave 1.81 per cent of nitrogen, when 
ammoniacal salts were added, only 1.69 per cent. A 
sample of wheat grown in Australia, of remarkable 
(ne quality^ gave 1.94 per oent of nitrogen. Another, . 
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of indiierent wheat, grown on the bardera of the Black 
JSea, and employed in making the finest description of 
maccaroni, gave 2.7 1 per cent of nitrogen. He remarked 
in oonclnsion, that while the produce is greatly increased 
by the enfdoyment of ammonia, it appears that the per 
eentage of nitrogen in the grain is rather diminished. 
That under a proper temperature, starch is accumulated 
by the influence of ammonia, ftnd that in general, those 
wheats which bear the highest price, are com para* 
tively poor in nitrogenous compounds. This latter 
conclusion agrees with analyses made long ago. Davy 
showed that spring wheat and red wheats generally 
gave a larger per eentage of nitrogen than the highest 
priced white wheats. 

Sir John Johnstons stated before the Council, the 
results of some experiments he had made on a soil na* 
tnrally good for wheat, which came into. his hands in a 
fool and exhansted state. In reference to the value of 
Liebig's patent mineral manure, he had found it to pro- 
dace the Imallest results in eomparison with the other 
artificial manures he had used along with it. 

Professor Way alluded in a highly complimentary 
manner to the valuable experiments conducted by Mr. 
La WES, and the excellent papers he had written, 
which had been published in Journal of the Society. 
If he did not entirely agree with the views of Mr. L., 
he '' felt convinced that he was pursuing a system of 
inquiry that must ultimately elicit the true principles 
of agricultural science.'' He thought the facts brought 
forward by Mr. L. were calculated to *^ encourage the 
agriculturist in all reasonable hopes of improvement, 
bat at the same time to dissipate the illusory notion 
that, he could at any time become independent of sea- 
son and climate." In regard to the experiments with 
mineral manures, Professor W. thought they proved 
the impossibility of obtaining valuable agricultural re- 
•alts by the use of mineral substances alone, unless 
there were an abundance of matter in the soil capable 
of yielding the ammonia and carbonic acid necessary for 
Tegetable growth. In regard to the failure of Liebig's 
manure, Professor W. considered that in ** seeking to 
render the alkaline salts more permanently available 
to vegetation, the mark had been overshot, and that the 
manure was not sufficiently soluble for the wants of 
the orop to which it was applied ; at least he judged 
80 from a sample he had himself analyzed." 



Animal Physiology. 

An English periodical, in noticing Richardson's work 
on swine, lately pubii&hed, gives a quotation in refer- 
ence to the *^ points of a good pig," in which it is sta- 
ted that the breast should be broad, as denoting ** good 
room for the play of the lungs, and a consequent free 
and healthy circulation, essential to the thriving or fat- 
tening of any animal." 

This, though a point upon which practical men are 
generally agreed, is contrary to the theory of some 
physiologists, viz: that animals, to fatten readily, 
should have $m€Ul lungt. Prof. jPtATFAia assumed^ 
that if two pigs were taken, one of which had lungs of 
twice the size of the other, the one with the smallest 
lungs would make twice as much fat for the food con- 
sumed, as the one with the largest lungs. 

So far as the observations of the writer have exten- 
ded, this theory does not appear to be supported by 
facts. To obtain potitive results, however, it is obvi- 
oQs that a series of close and thorough examinations 
find trials with variolas animals would be necessary. 
At the same time, it may be useful to give such facts 
as come within oar reach. 

In our April number, we noticed some fat animals 
which had been lately piaughtered in this city. We 
Mtnw moii of tbete animala before they were killed, and 



^particularly noticed their forms and outward points 
generally. We also saw several of them dressed, and 
had the opportunity of examining their internal organs. 
Of the cattle, the most remarkable were the heifer, 
fattened by Mr. McKown, the twin oxen from Mr. 
Bassett, and the calf ft'om Mr. Wooiford. These 
were of extraordipary fatness, and it may be remarked 
that when an animal is fattened to so great a degree, 
the lungs become compressed by the accumulation of 
internal fat, and are, therefore, of less bulk than when 
the beast was in a more natural condition. 

We took particular notes in regard to the appearan- 
ces of those animals, but not having room at present 
for the details we will simply state, that in every case 
the heart and lungs corresponded to the external di- 
mensions of the chest ; and that the qualities of eai^y 
maturity and fatness, were in proportion to the size of 
these organs ; in other words, the fattest animals were 
those which had naturally the largest chests and larg- 
est heart and lungs. 

Slieep ia Soath C'arelina. 

Mr. B. F. Stanlbt, who dates at Pliny P. O., 8. 
C, wishes to obtam a Seotohman, who has been accus- 
tomed to the management of sheep, with the assist anee 
of dogs. He says — '^ I have abundant opportnnity for 
wintering 400 or 500 sheep, and ample range during 
the summer months; but the difficulty is their raa- 
bling off* and being killed by dogs. I have seen sheep 
pass the whole winter here without being fod or re- 
ceiving any attention whatever; they looked well in the 
spring. It is seldom we get up in the fall, more than 
half the number we turn out in the spring-^^it least eo 
it is with me. 

'*I should like to employ a man, and give hime 
share in the profits of the sheep. I would prefer a 
single man, though one with a small family would not 
be objectionable. My place is not twenty-five miles 
from that portion of the Alleganies called the Bhie 
Ridge. I ean vouch for its exemption from the fevers of 
the ootton region." 

Koroiaa Horsecu 

MassRS. Editors: — Allow me to oonfirm, from per- 
sonal observation, the statements in the last Cultivator, 
of your correspondent '^J. B. B." ia regard to the 
merits of the Norman horse. I think, however , that 
they will average a larger size than that stated in the 
article alluded to. The following is an extract froai 
notes made, when travelling in Fraaee, in 1845: 

"From what I have seen of the horses in the northem 
and central departments of France — such as are used 
in the diligenoes-<^I consider them a superior breed of 
animals, and most of them are well made and hand- 
some, with remarkably fine shoulders and quarters. 
One-fourth, perhaps, were inferior and wanted size; bat 
take them as a whole, and the general average is bel« 
ter than the publio coaOh horses of England. EngUalh- 
men themselves, will tell you this. The Norman horse 
is strong, surefooted, very true, with good wind aad 
great power of endurance. They are also very docile 
and free from vice, as frequently five, seven or nine 
tiallions are attached to one diligence, and they are 
so easily driven that a boy of twelve years of age might 
safely take the place of the coachman. The most coin< 
men cclors are roans and greys. 

" The largest and heaviest of these animals are capl^ 
tal for slow draught, and also would make fine eoa<ih 
stock for the city ; while the lighter weighted are well 
calculated for pleasure carriages and quick work. They 
possess many qualities in common with the Morgan, 
though of a larger size. They are the best horses I 
have seen in Europe for hard and fast work, as I have 
frequently known from fivQ to devtSt mc^k^ nine miles 
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per boar with the ponderous diligence filled with 20 
passengers, and their luggage, besides a large quanti- 
ty of merchandise, the whole said to weigh 10 or 11,- 

000 pounds. In the Malie-poste they are frequently 
driven teu and eleven miles per hour.'' 

I have often wondered that there were not more of 
this valuable breed of horses introduced into the United 
States. They would unquestionably improve our breeds, 
and as the horse for ail* work, are better than the Eng- 
lish blood stock. The few that have been introduced 
into this country have proved to be fine animals, for in- 
stance, the importation by Mr. Harris of N. Jersey, 
and the sire of the Morse Grey. 

They could be purchased convenient for shipment, at 
Havre, and the best of them might be had for $200 or 
$250. A Maryland Sxtrscriber. Baltimore^ June 
5, 1848. 

Adyantages of Wat<*r iu Barn Yards* 

By reading the able communications that have from 
time to time appeared in the Cultivator, I had formed 
a favorable opinion of the advantage of having running 
water ir my cattle and sheep yards. Although I had 
a supply of water within ten or fifteen rods of my barn, 

1 determined to fetch a spring that was situated nearly 
half a mile oflf; and I will now say, that after a trial of 
several months, it has more than realised my highest 
et^peotations. I am satis6ed that I shall save at least 
one cart load of manure from every ox or cow that I 
feed in my yard, more than I did when they had to go 
to the river to drink. Then they would seldom go but 
onee in a day, and in stormy or bad weather, not so 
often; consequently, when they did go, they would 
drink so much as to render them uncomfortable for sev- 
eral hours. 

Now they will drink on an average about five times 
a day. I am satisfied that they will keep in better 
condition on less feed than formerly. I think that in 
the item of manure, it will pa5 the expense, to say 
nothing of the comfort of not being obliged to go ten or 
fifteen rods in cold and stormy weather to water hor- 
ses; and it is often difficult when the ground is slip- 
pery, to get cattle to go a few rods to get their water. 
There are very many situations, where, with a trifling 
expense, persons could have water in their yards at 
all times; and I am satisfied, that if they once knew 
the advantages of this, and of having running water at 
their dwelling houses also, they would not do without 
it again for twice the cost. A small stream of gond 
soft water will answer for a large family, and will save 
many a step and many a hard pull to draw it from a 
well. 

IivquiRT. — ^I think of paving my cattle stables with 
•tone; also to form drains to convey the urine to a cis- 
tern, with the intention of using it to saturate the ma- 
nure after it is thrown from the horse and cattle sta- 
bles. What kind of cement would stand the water, the 
frost and the tread of the cattle? how made, and how 
Qsod, and what would be the cost ? A Subscriber 
WettcheaUr County, March, 1848. 






Notices off If eir PablicAti^MiB* 



Old Fashioned Thboloot. — The following remon- 
strance against mechanical improvement exhibits the 
tight in which the first introduction of the fanning mill 
was viewed by some persons, at the time when sifting 
it in a current of wind was the only known way of ex- 
purgating the ohafi*: — 

*' Your Ladyship and the steward has been pleased 
to propose that my son Cuddie should work in the barn 
wi' a new fangled machine for dighting the corn from 
the chafT, thus impiously thwarting the will of Divine 
Providence, by raising wind for your ladyship's own par- 
ticular use; by huaan «rt." 



Chbmicax. Tkchroloot ; or CbemiMry applied to the Arts and to 
MauaAictares. By Dr. F. KnapPi Profevor at Uie Univershy^ of 
GieMen, translated aud edited, with numeroiu noten aiid addi- 
tions : By Dr. Edmund Ronalds, Lecturer on Chemistry at the 
Middlesex Hospital, and Dr Thomas Richaedsor, of Newcastle- 
ou-Tyne. First American edition, with notes and additions, by 
Professor Waltkr R. Johbson, of Philadelphia. 

This is one of the most valuable books that has lately 
been issued— valuable on account of the vast amount ojf 
information it contains relating to the useful arts. It 
consists of two general divisions, the first of which de- 
scribes those branches of manufacture depending on the 
process of combustion , and the second the processes 
concerned in Ihe production and application of the 
alkalies and earths. In the first chapter, the value 
and uses of tlifierent kinds of fuel in the production of 
heat, are considered at length, together with the va- 
rious modes of heating and lighting buildings; modes 
of making illuminating gas; different kinds of lamps; 
making charcoal and coke, the production of tar, &o. 
Other portions of the work describe the processes of 
obtaining potashes, soda; the manufacture of soap in 
all its details; of various acids used in the arts; of gun- 
powder, gun cotton, salt petre or nitre, salt, &c. &e. 
The work contains 500 pages, octavo; is very hand- 
somely printed, and contains upwards two hundred 
well executed engravings and illustrations. We shall 
have occasion to draw on the contents hereafter. Pub- 
lished by Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. 

New System op Vegetable Phtsioloot. — ^We 
have received a pamphlet with this title, written by 
Daniel Vauohan, Cincinnati. The chief design ap- 
pears to be to show that the ascent and elaboration of 
sap, the conversion of humus into woody fibre, and the 
production of vegetable compounds generally, is aflTeo- 
ted by currents of electricity, aided by the agents light 
and heat. Some of the author's reasoning is certainly 
very plausible, though we have not sufficiently consid- 
ered the subject to pronounce, positively, in regard to 
the theory advanced. 

SsLV* Education : or, the Philosophy of Mental Improvement. By 
WitLiAM UosKsa. Published by Wic. H. Onglsv, Havana, 
NY. 

The above is a duodecimo voliune of 262 pages. It 
is a work well calculated to aid the mind in the ac- 
quirement of knowledge. The at^thor appears to be 
familiar with the subject he has undertaken to illus- 
trate, and has given many valuable ideas in a clear and 
perspicuous style. He considers education the ac- 
quirement of knowledge, which is valuable just in pro- 
portion to the importance of the things learned. We 
think the work will prove useful to a large portion of 
the youth of our country, whether they enjoy the ben- 
efit of schools and instructors, or are obliged to pursue 
unaided, the toilsome journey up the ** hill of science." 



Report of the Commissionek or Patents foe 
1847. — The report of Mr. Bueke, Commissioner of 
Patents, for the last year, is a document which reflects 
credit on that officer, and the individuals from whom 
the valuable materials of which it is composed, were 
obtained. It forms a volume of 661 pages, comprising 
a greater amount of useful information than any previ- 
ous report from this department. In addition to much 
statistical intelligence of a general nature, in regard to 
the products and trade of the country, there are sev- 
eral original papers on various subjects, drawn np 
with care and labor. Of this class we may mention 
the elaborate and valuable article on wool- growing 
and the managemeAt of sheep in Germany, by Mr* 
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FusxscHMAinr; the cnltore of the grape, and the man- 
nfactare of wine in the United Stateg, by Mr. Loiro- 
worth; the hog crop of the United States, by Mr. 
Cist J and experiments in feeding hogs, by Mr. Ells- 
worth, (formerly Commissioner of Patents.) Tliere 
is also mach valuable matter relating to other subjects, 
which we cannot now particularly notice, but shall 
have occasion to refer to them in future. 

Mr. BuRKX gives the following in regard to the 
amount of the ditferent kinds of grain produced in the 
United States in 1847: 

Breadsiafls. BatlieU. Total biwbeli. 

Indian corn, or maize, . . . .539,350,000 

Wheat, 114,245,500 

Rye, 29,222,700 

Buckwheat,, r 11,673,500 

694,491,700 

Grain not nacd for bread^tnflit. 

Oats, 167,867,000 

Barley, 6,649,950 

173,516,960 

868,008,660 
Other mnicles of food. 

Potatoes, 100,950,000 bushels. 

Beans and peas, 50,000,000 do 

Rice, 103,640,590 pounds. 

Estimated population, 20.746,400. 



]>ome§tic fieonomy, Reclpes» Ae. 



The Uiiudelioo, 



Dr. HoLMXs, of the Maine Farmer, says: The dan- 
delion is valuable, both as an article of diet and as a 
medicine. ** It is eagerly sought for by many as a 
very exceltent plant for greens. A very wholesome 
and pleasant beer is made by substituting it (roots and 
all) lor spruce. In medicine, it is considered an excel- 
lent tonic and corrector of any derangements of the 
fnnciions of the liver, dyspepsia and chronic diseasea 
of the digestive organs. Ii may be used for these pur- 
poses in two ways, viz: in decoction and in the form of 
an extract. For decoction, take, say root and herb, 
washed clean, half a pound; water, half a gallon; boil 
down to a pint. The dose from one to two wine glas- 
ses full once or twice per day. To make the extract, 
take fresh roots, bruise them, say a pound and a half; 
pure, soft, boiling water, two gallons; let it stand 
twenty-four hours; then boil down to a gallon, strain 
It while hot, and simmer it away gently to a thick 
waxy substance. Be careful not to biu-n it in the lat- 
ter stage of the process. Il should be a brown, bitter, 
aromuLic substance, and easily dissolved in water. The 
dose ol* this is from ten grains to thirty grains." 



Salting ani> Smoking Hams or Beef. — ^The pecu- 
liar flavor of the celebrated Westphalia hams is 
partly attributable to juniper berries having been put 
in the brine. Portugal hams and sausages are held in 
high estimation. "D. S. £.,'' in the Agricultural Ga* 
zeUe, states that the most simple method of preparing 
these hams, is to rub them daily with a proportion of 
bay and common salt. At the end of this time, with a 
brush, smear all over once or tvirioe a small portion of 

Syrtdigneous acid, according to flavor, diluted with 
rine. In three or four days, hang it up to dry, or 
beef may be left in pickle. A small quantity of garlic 
18 sometimes pat in the pickle to give the flavor to 
such as like it. The same writer states that tbe far- 
fanned Portugal sausages, called " lorobo de porco,V 
(loin of pork,) are made of the entire loins out from 
tbe bones and roiled together, before being put into 



the skins; they are well soaked in a port wine brine. 
*' The equally famous Saraego hams, so called, though 
made all over the northern provinces of Portugal, are 
cured with sugar, which gives them that peculiar ten- 
derness and delicacy, and the brine, (made of Port 
wine, sugar, salt^ go^rlic and sweet herbs,) that pecu- 
liar flavor for which they are so renowned. Birch 
wood, myrtle, oistus, and other aromatic herbs, which 
abound all over the country, are used for smoking 
them." 

Com Meal Pudding* 

Our correspondent Jethbo, of Redusa, Georgia, 
sends ns the following receipt : '' Seven spoonfuls of su* 
gar, yolks of six eggs, beaten very light, with the addi- 
tion of the whites, and cut it with a knife to a stifi'froth ; 
Ave spoonfuls of coarse meal stirred in lightly ; to be 
baked brown and served with wine sauce." 



Catching and destboyino Rats. — We have on a 
previous occasion mentioned that the oil of rhodium and 
oil of anise, virere sometimes used to attract rats. 
Professional rat catchers in England employ these sub- 
stances in enticing rats to their traps. Br. J. V. C. 
Smith, of Boston, lately stated at one of the agricul- 
tural meetings, that he had tried anise alone, and the 
rats came forward immediately while he was present. 
He Slated also that ground plaster or gypsum, mixed 
with dry meal, will be eaten by rats, and that it will 
tet in the stomach and kill them. 



Peach leaves, and sometimes the kernels of peaoh 
stones, are used to flavor cakes and pies. 'They con- 
t:iin small quantities of prussic acid, and are often dele- 
terious. A whole family were poisoned in Mississippi, 
one of whom died, by eating pies flavored with peach 
leaves. 

Greasing Carriage Wheels. — The best composi- 
tion that can be prepared to relieve carriage wheels 
and machinery from friction, is composed of hog*s lard, 
wheat floor, and black lead (plumbago.) The lard is 
to be melted over a gentle fire, and the other ingredi- 
ents—equal in weight-— may be added, till the compo- 
sition is brought to a consistence of common paste, 
without raising the heat near boiling point One trial 
of the paste will satisfy any one of its superior quality. 
Ex. paper, 

HONOR TO THE TOrLlNO HAND. 

AU honour to the tinling haiid, 

Or in the field nr mine ; 
Or by the hi«i>infr steam machine, 

Or on the heavinfp brine. 
Whatever loom or barque, or plow, 

Hath wrought to bleu oar land; 
Or wrought around, above, below, 

We owe the toilinir hand. 

Then honour— honour to the toiUof band. 

In battles with the elements. 

It breaks tbe stubborn sward; 
It rings the forge, — the shuttle throws,— 

And shapes tne nocial board. 
It conquers clime — ii stents the wave,— 

And bears from every strand 
The sweetest, best of all we have. 

Gifts of the toiling hand. 

Then bononr— honour to the toiling hand« 

— - m^m^m^^ - ■■ ■■ II ■■■■■■^i. ..—^ ^»- ■■■.■ ■!■■ M^« ■ ■■ ■ I ^m^^m^mm^t^aim^ 

Productivx Apple Trbb. — Samuel C. Corwin, of 
Pbelps, Ontario county, N. Y., has a tree of the Rhode 
Island Greening, whioh yielded 70 bushels in 1847, 65 
of which were good and fit for market. 

Irbioation tn Mexico. — According to Humboldt, 
irrigated soils in Mexico often 3rield from 40 to 60 tiroes 
the seed; 16 for I ig reckoned a middling crop; and, 
taking the whole of Mexico, the mean produce may be 
estimated at from 22 to 25 for 1. 
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MOIf Tllliir If OTICES— TO CORRESPOlf BCSlfrS, Slc. 



Communications have been received, since our last, 
from Win. R. Prince, Deane, J. T. Plummcr, Charles 
Colby, A. W. Day, J. B. T., Hampden. Subscriber, 
Isaac Hildreth, C. V. H., A Maryland Subscriber, F. 
Emslee, One of your Subscribers, J. C. H., A. B. Allen. 

BooKd, Pamphlets, he., have been received, during 
the past month, as follows: " Knapp's Chemical Tech- 
nology,'' vol I; from the Publishers, Lea & Blan- 
CRARD, Philadelphia.—'* Ewbank's Hydraulics and 
Mechanics," part VIU., from the Publishers, Greeley 
& McElrath, New-York. Report of the Commis- 
sioner of the Patent Office, from the Commi>sioner, 
Hon. Edmund Burke, and D. Gold, Esq. Seeds 
of a species of Clover, growintr in the vicinity of the 
city of Mexico, from A. Phelps, Esq., New-Orleans. 
— Self-Educatirn, or the Philosophy of Mental Im- 
provement, by Wm. Hosmer. From "W. H. Onoley, 
publishers, Havana, N. Y. 

Hemlock Hedge or Screen. — In the garden of J. 
W. Wheeler, Esq., of Hyde Park, we lately saw a 
beautiful hedge, or screen, of hemlock, {jSbiet cana- 
densit.) We had not previously seen this material 
used for such a purpose, but in this instance it has an- 
swered a<imirably. Mr. W. informed us that it had 
received no particular pains in its management. The 
yoong trees were taken from the woods when from 6 to 8 
inobes high, and set where they now stand; since which no 
attention) has been given except to keep, them sheared 
in the proper form. It is five years since the screen 
was planted, and it is about three and a half feet high, 
perfectly even, and so dense as to be wholly impene- 
trable to sight from the ground to the top. We would 
not be understood to recommend hemlock as a live 
fence against cattle, and we are not certain that it 
woald answer against sheep, as they might check its 
growth by browsing, especially in the winter or early 
in the spring, when, in consequence of the scarcity of 
green forage, they will eat hemlock freely. But for a 
screen, in pleasure grounds or gardens, we have seen 
nothing which aarpMsed the one alluded to. 

Bale or Shobt- Horned Cattle. — Mr. Prentice, 
of Mount Hope, has disposed of all bis short-horned 
cattle to George Vail, Esq., of Troy. The lot con- 
sisted of twelve head, four of which were cows that 
Mr. P. reserved at his sale in 1845, and the others 
were young animals bred from them since that time. 
As the cows mentioned were those which Mr. P. se- 
lected especially for himself, from his former herd of 
about sixty head, it may well be supposed that they 
are of high value, and we may add that their, off- 
spring bid fair to equal them in the points and qualities 
which constitute Arst-rate short horns. 

The circumstances which have induced Mr. Prentice 
to part with this stock are, briefly, the appropriation 
of his farm to purposes which render it impracticable to 
keep a breeding herd. The addition of these animals 
to Mr. Vail's former stock, puts him in possession of 
the largest and most distinguished herd of short horns 
in this section of the country ; and as it is his intention 
to continue the breeding of them, persons seeking for 
ohoioe animals of this highly esteemed breed, will here 
have the advantage of a wide range for selection. 

We trust that Mr. Vail's socoess as a breeder will 
be proportionate to his enterprise^ and indeed we be- 
lieve that good animals of this breed will continue to 
oonunand remunerative prices. At some of the late 
sales in Engiandi q[aite as large sams have been ob- 



tained as this description of stock has generally brought 
in times pa.st. We notice, for instance, that the re- 
mainder of the herd of short horns belonging to the es- 
tate of the late Earl Spencer, has just been disposed 
of at public sale. Eighty-eight animals were sold, and 
brought the enormous sum of £j^,743.10«., about 
$28,717. Sixteen bulls produced an average of £90| 
($450,) each. One, •* Upetart," sold for £210, 
($1,050,) and another, " Usurer," for £420, ($2,100.) 

Natural Histort. — We are indebted to Mr. Hen- 
RT Jordan, for a copy of the doings of the " Natural 
History Department of the Brooklyn Institute," of the 
meeting held on the 18th of May. Interesting obser* 
vations were made by several gentlemen, especially in 
reference to some department of entomology. Mr. 
Hooper observed, that lepidoptenons insects were sep* 
arated into three grand divisions: " The butterfly, the 
moth, and the sphinx, and these three are again divi- 
ded into various families and generations, and then 
into species. The greatest distinction between the 
moth and sphinx besides form, flight and food, consist 
in the form the larvs of all the sphingii assomes, when 
a state of rest, resembling in figure the Egyptian 
sphinx holding on to the tree with its hinder feet, and 
raising its foreparts and curved neck, and hence Its 
name.' 

Mexican Clover. — We have received from Mr. A. 
Phelps, of New-Orleans, a few seeds of a kind of clo- 
ver, said to have been found near the city of Mexico. 
Mr. P. thinks it is superior to any clover in the United 
States. The seeds have been sown^ and if they vege* 
tate, the plants will be fairly tried. 

Farmer's Cabinet. — We learn from the June num- 
ber of this paper, that its publication will be discontin- 
ued at close of the present volnme, (next month,) and 
that arrangements have been made by which subscri- 
bers to the Cabinet will be supplied with the American 
Agriculturist in its stead. 

SvPERiOR Materials for Painting. — We have re- 
ceived from Mr. Richard Dally, of New- York, sam- 
ples of white lead and linseed oil, as prepared by him for 
painting. The mode of preparation was noticed in our 
number for January last. For further particulars see 
advertisement in this number. 

Castor Oil. — A ''Subscriber'' wishes to obtain 
information in regard to what machinery, and the cost 
of the same, is necessary to express, without heat, the 
oil from the ca'Stor bean — the apparatus to be calcula- 
ted for the manufacture of twenty to thirty barrels of 
oil per year. We shall feel under obligations to soma 
person engaged in this business, if they will furnish the 
information desired. 

Powdered Charcoal. — Mr. Charles Colbt^ of 
Meriden, New-Hampshire, states that he applied six 
bushels of charcoal, ground in a mill, to an acre of po- 
tatoes, putting it In the hill at the time of planting. 
He thinks it prevented the '' rot.'' Wo have no doubt 
that charcoal is a good antiseptic, but it does not ap- 
pear from Mr. Colby's account, that the preservation 
of his potatoes was owing to the application of this 
substance. To be sure, the potatoes were sound, and 
so they were in many instances where nothing was 
used; and we have often seen the "old tubers" as sound 
as his are represented to have been, where nothing 
but ordinary manure was applied. If he had put the 
charcoal in alternate rows only through th^ piecCi 
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leaTing the rest nntoacbed, the precise benefit of the 
charcoal might ha^e been known. 

Drainino Pipss.— a correspondent at Paterson, N. 
J.f informs us that the draining pipes, spoken of in our 
May number, are sold by W. K. Price, Middletown 
Point, Monmouth county, N. J., $16 per thousand 
pipes, each pipe a foot long. Two ** flats," or soles, 
are necssary to each pipe, and these cost $2 to $4 per 
thousand; ^'so that 1000 feet of pipe drain will cost 
about 18 to 20 dollars." 

Spruce Shingles. — ^In^uirt. — ^E. M. Hoyt, of New 
Haven, Vermont, asks: Can you or your contributors 
inform us how to render spruce shingles durable 
• in a roof? Spruce is sawod into shingles in our 
mountain towns, and furnished to us at a low price. 
They rot, so that the roof becomes leaky in from seven 
to ten years, depending much upon the steepness, 
llave any experiments been tried of immersing them 
in oils, or other liquids, to add to their durability? If 
so, will you please communicate the results of such ex- 
-periments, cost, &c. 

Manufacture or Agricultural Implements.^ 
The Boston Traveller notices the implement manufac- 
tory of Messrs. Proutt & Mears, in South Boston, 
Mass. An account of this establishment was giveii in 
the Cnliivator for 1845, pp. 44, 45. We are glad to 
hear that the concern is still in a flourishing condition. 
The improvements of Messrs. P. & M. in the construc- 
tion of the plow, and other implements, have been of 
great importance to the cause of agriculture. 

A Qooi> Horse. — A physician of Hampshire county, 
Massachusetts, thus describes one of his horses in the 
Spirit of the Timet: ''He is a chestnut sorrel with 
white snip, fourteen hands high, and seventeen years 
old this spring ; came from Canada twelve years ago^ 
and appears like a Morgan horse. Since he was 
broke, he has never been out to pasture a day ; never 
been lame a day, or ofi his feet, and has travelled over 
these mountains, either to a heavy sulkey or a common 
buggy. wagon, over 120,000 miles. The owner says 
he has the '' documents" to prove this, and that he is 
ready to back bun to go a mile in three minutes any 
deiy when the loads are in fair order. 

Fair and Plowing Match. — The Rochester DaUy 
Jtdvertiser furnishes an account of a fair and plowing 
match which took place at Avon, Livingston county, 
on the 27th of May last. Twelve teams engaged in 
the match, all of whom performed their work so per- 
fectly, that it was diflicult to tell who was entitled to 
the premiums. Large numbers of excellent oxen and 
steers, and several pair of fine horses, were exhibited. 
A large number of people, of both sexes, were in at- 
tendance. Great preparations are making for the fall 
fair, which is to take place at the same place on the 
29th of September. 

Appropriation or the Saxes of Public Lands. 
— R. L. Colt, Esq., of Paterson, N. J., has petitioned 
Congress that a section of ten miles square of the pub- 
lic lands, shall be given to each state and territory of 
the United States, for the purpose of endowing an Ag- 
xionltural College in each State. 

Exports from the United States from Jitlt 1, 
1846, TO June 30, 1847. — ^Aceording to a statement 
prepared at the Treasury Department, it appears that 
the exports from this ooantry, within the dates above 
Mentioned, were as follows:— Flour, 4,382,496 bbls. ; 
Wheat, 4,399,951 bosh.; Indian Corn, 16,326,050 
bush.; Corn Meal, 948,062 bbls.; Rye flour, 48,982 
bbls.; Ship bread, 160,980 bbls., and 31,082 kega; 
Rye, oau, &c., value $1,600,962. Total valna of the 
»bove artieles, $53,262,457. 

Death or Pinm at trb SetrrH.-*The Sooth Caro- 



lina papers speak of the death of pine trees in that sec- 
tion Immense numbers of them are said to have sud* 
denly perished, and the cause has not yet been discov- 
ered. 

Fekdin« Sheep.— The following are results of ex- 
periments recently made in Germany. The value of 
thtf Ruta baga compared with potatoes for sheep, is 
as 7 to 2; for the growth of wool merely, as 20 to 
17. 

Sheep kept without shelter, required more food than 
those in good ventilated sheds, as 30 is to 22; while the 
sheltered animals increased more rapidly in weight thaa 
the others, as 3 is to 1 . 

Precision. — In Kentucky, a " barrel " of corn is 
Ave bosheh of the shelled grain. In New- Orleans, it 
is a flour barrel full of ears. A barrel of flour is sev- 
en quarters of a hundred weight, or 196* lbs. A bar- 
rel of tar is 20 gallons. A barrel of gunpowder is 
only a small keg holding 25 lbs. At Chicago, lime is 
sold by the barrel, where the smallest sized cask that 
is called a barrel,' will pass muster. 

Corn Crop. — ^The corn crop of the United States, 
according to the estimate of the Commissioners of pa« 
tents, for 1847, was 540 million bushels — being about 
four times in value the whole production of cotton. 

Egos.— ^The e^g trade of Cincinnati amounts to 
nearly three million dozen annually. One half are sent 
south — the rest consumed. 

Excrements of Birds — The excrements of bird*, 
both from the kidneys and the intestinal canal, are voi- 
ded together; the dung, therefore, contains both phos- 
phates and ammoniacal oompounds, so essential in the 
formation of gluten and other nitrogenixed matters of 
crops. It is only by both the solid and liquid excfo- 
ments of animals, that the inorganized constituents of 
plants are represented. This is probably the reason 
why guano is so powerful a manure. 

Analysis or Urine. — The following are analyses of 
the urine of cows and horses, the former made by M. 
Brande, and the latter by Foorcroy and Vauquelin: 

Cows.^Phosphate of lime 3 

Muriates of potassa and ammonia, . . 15 

Sulphate of potassa, 6 

Carbonate of potassa and ammonia, , 4 

Urea, 4 

Water, 65 

97 

Horses. — Carbonate of lime, il 

" soda 9 

Benzoate of soda, 24 

Mnriate of potassa, 9 

Urea, 7 

• Water and mucilage, r,, 40 

100 
Iron and Gallic Acid. — ^When a pieee of iron is 
driven into a stick of green oak, a blue colored stain is 
frequently seen on the wood. This is caused by a 
union of the gallic acid of the oak with particles ot 
iron. It is, in faot, genuine ink, and only needs to bo 
combined with a little gum arabio to give it a body, to 
be used in writing. 

Case-hardenino Iron. — H. Webster gives the fol- 
lowing Recount in the Prairie Farmer ^ of his mode of 
case-hardening iron, which he has found by twelve years 
experience to be superior. 

Take one part of oxalic acid and two parts pmssiato 
of potash; pufverize them together, and pot them upon 
the iron when red hot — hold the iron in the fire to dry. 
If it is desired to harden very hard, repeat the operation 
several times. The iron does not need to be kept from 
the air j as by the old prooess of hardeniiig* 
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The Horticulturist .—For prospeotns of the 3d 
Tol. of this work) see advertising pages. The first 
No. (for July) of the n%w vol., will be one of the most 
interesting yet published. 

The Season and Crops. — April was quite dry, but 
ID other respects was not unfavorable to vegetation; 
and the rains whioh set ih with the first week of May, 
brought out more abundant and richer foliage than is 
usually seen. Grass and winter grain made a luxuri- 
ant growth, though the prevalence of cloudy and damp 
weather produced too much sQcculence of the stems to 
give the strength to support the grain in the best man- 
ner. The latter part of May, and fore part of June 
were remarkable for cold and moisture, as well as for 
very high winds. Frost occurred in many places on 
the first of June, and in some places on the thirteenth ; 
though the injury by frost was less than that caused by 
the cold winds, which had a blighting effect on some 
tender fruits and plants. On the fifteenth of June, tbe 
weather became suddenly hot, the mercury ranging, for 
several days, from 88^ to 96^ in the shade. So great 
a degree of heat, with seasonable rains, has caused a 
rapid advance of all crops. Hay will be very heavy ; 
winter wheat will be good, if it escapes rust, and has 
favorable weather to ripen; the same may be said of 
rye. Oats and barley look well; Indian corn is rather 
backward. In this vicinity, there is an entire destitu- 
tion of peaches, plums, and fine cherries; but mid-way 
between this and New- York, cherries were abundant ; 
and in New-Jersey, we hear peaches are plenty. Ap- 
ples and pears are generally well set, though there is 
considerable appearance of blight on the trees, and 
many fine pears have nearly perished this season. 

The rheat crop at the south and west is generally 
spoken of as good. 

Hoos IN THE West. — ^The number of hogs slaugh- 
tered in the valley of the Mississippi last year is stated 
to have been 1 ,500,000, a fourth of which were put 
up for market in Cincinnati. The bristUt from these 
hogs are estimated to be worth 50,000 dollars. Eleven 
millions of pounds of lard from them is calculated 
to have been run into lard oil. This oil is exported to 
the Atlantic cities, and to foreign countries. It is 
used in the Eastern States for the adulteration of sperm 
oil, and in France it is used to adulterate olive oil, the 
■kill of the chemists being such that they are able to 
incorporate 65 to 70 per oent of the lard oil with that 
of the olive. 

Good FARiaNO in Ohio — A oorrespondent of the 
Ohio Cultivator, says: ** I always plant my corn on a 
clover lay or stubble, and apply all the manure I can 
collect, which is no very small quantity, as I manure 
for no other crop. I do not pretend to know all about 
farming, but I do know that I raise about one-third 
wtore corn to the acre than I did 35 years ago, when \ 
tilled the virgin soil, while I see the once fertile river 
bottoms falling off nearly one-half.'' 

To DESTROY THE WiRS WORM. — S. DavidsoD, of 
Greece, Monroe county, N. Y., states in the Genesee 
Farmer, that he successfully destroys the wire worm, 
and other insects, by covering the ground two or three 
inches with straw, where it remains two or three weeks 
to settle. During this time the worms work on the 
surface, under the straw. On a dry day the straw is 
burned, destroying worms and eggs. This remedy 
was applied to a part of a field, '^ full of wire 
worms.'' Where the fire went, there has been no ap- 
pearance of wire worms; on the.rest of the field they 
oo&tinued abundant. 

Potato Disease — ^New Remedy. — ^Dr. Klotsch, of 
Berlin, is to receive 2000 thalers, (about $1,4O0,) for 
a new remedy for the potato disease. It consists, in 
substance, in pinching ofi* the tips of the shoots, in the 
fifth, sixth, and seventh week after planting, when the 



plants are six to nine inches high. Only half an inch 
of the tips are removed, a greater portion is ii^urious. 
This causes an increase in the direction of the root, 
strengthens the leaves and stalks, while the action of 
the sun's rays is mitigated by the thickened foliage. 
Rows which were selected for experiment, were rea- 
dily distinguished from the others, by their more nnme* 
rous branches, and larger and darker foliage. Much 
success has attended this experiment, after various re- 
petitions. 

U. S. CaoPS.-^The Commissioner of Patents says, 
the quantity of grain of all kinds exported during the 
year, ending Sept. 1, 1847, was 41 million bushels. 
Of this, about 20 million was wheat, 20 million corn, 
and the rest rye, barley and oats. The whole wheat 
crop, 114 million of bushels, and corn 540 million 
bushels. 

Time for Bttsdino. — As a general rule, the best 
time for this work, is when the bud has become fully 
matured or full grown, and when at tbe same time tiM 
bark of the stock will peel freely. 

Chess. — A correspondent of the Ohio Cultivator,'' 
says. Go among the best wheat shocks at harvest, 
and select the largest and best ears for seed^-sow the 
wheat on a piece of perfectly clean ground for seed 
another year. By this means, if proper care is used, 
'' the seed will be quite clean, improved in quality, and 
will not turn to ehiss. I have tried this plan and have 
not had a spear of chess in the crop." 

Rotation. — ^A good farmer in Ohio, who has ren- 
dered his farm richer, while others around him have 
been making theirs poorer, has adopted the following 
rotation : — 

1st year, Corn, well manured after clover, 

2d '' Fallow, 

3d " Wheat, 

4th " Corn, 

5th ** Oats, with clover, then pasture 3 yeairs. 
Sweet Potatoes for Stock. — A writer in the 
Southern Cultivator, housed last fall, two thousand btu^ 
elt of sweet potatoes from ten acres of ground. He 
used them for fattening his hogs, which were fed al- 
most exclusively on boiled potatoes, and he says he 
never saw hogs thrive better. He also fed them cook- 
ed with turneps to working steers and milch cows with 
much success. 

The Wool Market. — Samuel Lawrence, the great- 
est wool purchaser and manufacturer in the country, 
says, '' the business of wool growing in this country, 
is destined to be of immense importance, and I am firm 
in the belief, that within 25 years ^ we shall produce a 
greater quantity than any other nation ;" and he adds, 
'^ there is not enough annually raised in the country, by 
10,000,000 to meet the demand of the manufacturers." 
Profits of Draining and burnt Clay. — At an 
agricultural dinner at Robert Peel's, last autumn, — — 
Woodward, an eminent practical farmer, stated that 
some undrained land had come into his occupation, hea- 
vy land which only produced 10^ bushels of wheat to 
the acre — it was drained three feet deep, subsoiled, and 
dressed with burnt clay, and the first year ho obtained 
from It 5 1 bushels He regarded the burning of clay 
as a most important practice, rendering the soil mora 
friable and convertible, and worked with much less 

horse-labor [and particularly applicable to heavy 

land.] « 

Culture of the Cranberry. — Sullivan Bates of 
Norlolk county, Mass., who has had very extensive ex- 
perience with the cranberry, sa}S, *' As far as I have 
ascertained, there are three varieties of the cranberiy, 
vix: — the Barberry, the Cherry, and the Bell. I hav» 
never known any other variety of the berry that would 
naturalize to dry soil, except the Bell cranberry ; thin 
grows mnoh in the 8ha|M of an egg, it is tnolined ta 
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grow in the wild state, on the borders of cranberry 
bogs, spreading its way to upland soil — it is much lar- 
ger than the others in its wild state. He recommends 
to those desirous oi sncoessfuUy cultivating the cran- 
berry, to try the plants on different soils of the same 
farm, to ascertain which is best— that which is best for 
the potato being usually suited to the cranberry. It 
becomes larger by cultiyation— and yields from 150 to 
400 bushels per acre. 

Wash fok BTriLDiNOS.— -The following composition 
is said to be not only protective against fire, but to 
render brick work impervious to water. Lime is 
slacked with hot water in a tub to keep in the steam. 
It is then passed, in a semi-fluid state, through a fine 
sieve. Take six quarts of this fine lime, and one quart 
of clean rock salt for each gallon of water, the salt to 
be dissolved by boiling, and the impurities to be skim- 
mod off. To five gallons of this mixture of salt and 
lime, add one pound of alum, half a pound of copperas, 
three-fourths of a pound of potash added gradually, 
four quarts of fine sand, or hard wood ashes, and col- 
oring matter to suit the intended purpose. It is ap- 
plied with a brush. It looks as well as paint, and is 
n lasting as slate. 

Artesian Wells. — The deepest boring in the world 
is at Mondorf, which is 2200 feet deep — and from 
which, in consequence of the progpressive^ncrease of 
heat in descending, every where found, the water is 95 
degrees Fah. or nearly blood heat. The boring at Gre- 
nelle, Paris, is 1794 feet deep, and discharges 20 bar- 
rels per minute, with a force strong enough to rise 50 
feet above the surface. 

Old and New Clover Seed. — A correspondent of 
the American Farmer, says that clover seed at the se- 
cond year has not lost its vegetating power, though 
from the increased hardness of the shell, it sprouts more 
slowly, a difficulty removed by soaking the seed 24 
hours before sowing, in salt water, at 120 degrees Fah. 
and then rolling it in powdered lime or gypsum. 



PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

ffNew-York, Jnne 16, 1818. 

FLOUR— Genetee per bbl- t5JS0at5.7ft-*Oeorgetowii $Oa90.12i. 

GRAIN— Wheat, red, per bu., SllSotlSO (dull)— Corn, noi th- 
em, 66e.— Rye, 79c.— Barley 6Sa75c.— Oato, 49a4Sc 

BUTTER— Orange County, per lb., 18]a«)c.— Western, dairy, 
UalOc. 

CHEESE— per lb., fUa7e. 

BEEF- Mees, per bbf., 910.370910.50— Prime #6. 

FORK— Mew, per bbl., •lO.fiO-Priroe, 98. 

HAMS— Smoked Weatern. per lb., te9|c. 

Lard— in ke^, per lb., 7|adc. 

HEMP— Ruesia clean, per ton, 9930.— American dew- rotted, 
9130a913S. 

HOP:*— First sort, per lb., 5a7c. 
f COTTON— Upland and Florida, per lb., 4]a7c.-New Orleans and 
Alabama, 4ia8c. 

WOOL— (Boston prices,) June 17. 
Prime or Saxon fleeces, washed per lb. ...... . 49ki45 eta. 

American full blood fleeces, 98a40 ** 

'' halfblood do 30a39 '* 

" one-fourth blood and common, f8a29 ** 

There is no forei^i demand for breadstnffs, and sales are doll at 
onotations. Wool is unsettled— the mannfacmrers are making but 
lew purchases, in consequence of the influx of forsifn cloUis. 



DURHAM CATTLE FOR SALE AT AUCTION. 
n^riE AUb^icriber having purchased of Mr. Jaxks Gowxic, his no- 
■*' lutTou^ herd of Short Horn Durharos — the chnracier of which 
is loo well known to require comment — and l)eing:deMirou8 of adopt- 
ing-, fur the benefit of iiis pupiU, a more general Hysiem <>f culiure 
than is practical with the keeping of so large and invreai*ing a stock 
of cnitle. will sell some twelve or fourteen bend, at public auction, 
on Wednesday, the 12ih of July 1848, at tlie Rising Sun Hotel, on 
the GcrniMntown road, near Philadelphia. 

Tlie KiHck to lie sold will cousist of Cows with calves by their 
sid^s, Cows in calf, all good n^ed — principally young One very 
fine ball, four years t»ld. Yearling and two years Heifers, and bull 
and lieiTer calves from five to eight months old. 

Deftonpiive Caialognes given at the sale, which will be positive 
•ml without roKerve. 

Mount Airy Agricultural Imlitnle, ) JOHN WILKINSON. 
GermaMtmom, Maiy S8lh, 1848. I 

July 1— It 



Ansirert to Inqntrles. 

Otstbe Shell Lime—" Hampden,'' Mass.— Thia 
artiole is worth in Albany , six cents per bushel, fresh 
bnrnt. 

Peae Teees. — " H." We are not apprised of any 
special advantages that woald follow from taking pear 
trees at Rochester instead of Boston, for your locatiottf 
unless betUr trees oould be bad at the former place. 

Culture of the Blackberry.— "J. W. J.," Phila- 
delphia. We have no better information in regard to 
the culture of the blackberry, than that given by " W. 
H." page 151 J current volume. 

Culture or Hoarhound. — J. B. T., Wayne Co., 
N. Y. Hoarhound is cultivated at the " herb estab- 
lishments'' in this vicinity. We are unable to state the 
amount of profits it yields per acre, or the mode of 
preparing for market. These facts could probably be 
obtained from the " United Brethren," called Shakers. 

Red top Grass.- S. J. W., Murfreesboro' N. O. 
Red top is adapted to a moist soil, and we should think 
would suit the mountain region of North Carolina. 

IlTFLUENGE OF BrICK-YarDS ON FrUIT TrEES.— R. 

D. T., Oswego. We are not aware that any new 
light has appeared in regard to the effect on trees of 
gases arising from brick yards. We see no reason to 
believe, however, that the ordinary blight of fruit trees 
has any connexion with that cause. 



SALE OF STOCK AT BUFFALO. 
T WILL tell at the 8tate Caitle Show' in Septeinber next, at Baf- 
*- falo, about 30 thorough bred Short horns, consisting of cows, 
young bulls, heifers, and calves. 
Also, 30 thoroughbred Durhams of like description. 
Also,' 80 ** Cotswold Sheep, (long- wool ed) ewes ft rams. 
30 " Soutlidown Slieep, (middle-wooled) of same 
sexes. 

Catalogues and pedigrees of the stock will be on the show grounds 
where toe animals will be exhibited. 

The character of my stock is generally known — and I shall offer 
it ail indiscriminately to the public, making no resenrutions for my 
own use. 

Black Rock, Junt 13, 194»--2t. LEWIS P. ALLEN. 

ANNUAL SALE OF BUCKS, 
A(iar Delatoare City^ Ddawan. 
pLAYTON B. REYBOLO begs to inform the public, that he will 
^^ offer for unreserved sale, at auction, on Wednesday, fid of Au- 
gust next, TwxiTTT-Fivs Long-Woolxd Nkw OxvoKDSHimv 
YcAELiNO Bucks, which he believes tMperitfr in all poimtt to those 
disposed of at his former sale. 

The subscriber would also remind the public, that the New Ox- 
fordshire Buck, which took the first prise for the best Long.wooled 
Sheep at the Saratoga Meeting, in the fall of 1847, is the sire of tha 
Bocks intended for sale. 

C. B. Retbold will be pleased to see any gentleman who will 
favor him with his company. 

Sale to commence a 2 o'clock. 

Marsh Mount, Juns 8ih, 1848.— It. 

SCIONS FOR BUDDING, 

jlt low pnctBj 

FOR Sale by J. J. THOMAS, at his nursery in Maeedon, incln. 
ding most of the varieties of apple, cherry and peach, all pr»» 
v«d bf bearing, at 99 to S5 per ihoasana buds, where quantities ai« 
taken, and an additional discount on large orders. Several new va- 
rieties of fruit fbmished in smaller quantities at moderate rates. 
Bundles packed for sending by express, so as to keep fresh a week. 
Applicanis statin^j^ the varieties and quantities wislied. will be fur- 
nished with distinct prices All eommunicaiions to'i e po8t.p«idl| 
and orders to be accompanied with remittances, or satisfactory re- 
ferences. 

Address, J. J THOMAS, Mueda^j Wayne, Co.. N. 7. 
July 1— Si. 

IMPROVED STOCK FOR SALE. 

^T^HE soliscriber will take orders and execute them in the beat 
•I possible manner, ibr— 

I>urhara, Hereford. Devon and Ayrshire cattle. Price from $6# 
to 9900 each, according to age and quality. 

SaxDH. Merino, Southdown, Leicester, and Cotswold sheep* 
Price from SIO to 930 each. 

China, Sussex, Berkshire, and Lincoln pigs. Price per pair at 
three mouths old for the three first mentioned breeds, caged and 
delivered on board ship. t|90 Price of the Lincolns. $30 per pair. 
These last are of a recent importatiour-oolor white, and grow retf 
large. 

All orders must be accompanied witk the cash. 

SAMUEL ALLEN, 

iqjvlyaept 180 Water-street, New- York* 
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DURABLE PAINTS. 

RICHARD DALLY, Painter, No. 1 Burling Slip, New-York, haa 
comroeuced the preparation of Paints and Oti for sale, with 
eapeoial rei'erence to darabiltiy. Twenty-tbree yean experienee 
enables him to adopt invariably, the only means by which perma- 
nence is secured. July 1— lu 



FARM FOR 8AL£ AT A BARGAIN, 

CONTAINJNG Two hundred and lUirieen acres, six miles west 
of Baiavia, Genesee county; one hundred and sixty acres un- 
der good unproremeni; balance abom equally divided in good rail 
aial bard timber, with good sugar orclibrd. Soil good for gram or 

grass. Three large barns with stabling attached tor fifty htirses.— 
tory and half house, kitchen and wood shed attached. Buildings 
all nearly new and m good condition. Ten per eeiii. down, ttie ba- 
lance can remain on a lung credit For any further information, 
addreas, (post paid,) H. HUNTER, Rochester City, N. Y. 

July l-~jtt. & sept. ^^ 

FOR SALE. 

THE LTNN^AN BOTANIC GARDEN & NURSERY. Late 
of Wm. Pa'.NCK, deceased, FUuHing, L /., ntar ytv-York. 
WinxBB Sl Co., Proprietors, lu consequence of the decease of 
his 6un and Partner, aiid o( Uie advanced age of the iJubscriber, 
lie offers lor sale this ancient and well known Nursery, densely 
•locked, lift location, celebrity for more than fifty years ; establish, 
ad business; extensive variety of fruit and ornamental Trees, tihrubi 
and Plains, a.s well fur immediate as future sales; stock of s]teci- 
men Trees, ft.c., to propagate from; extensive greenhouses, dwel- 
lings, and other eoiiveniences for conducting the business, all in 
high order; the beauty of the village, and its vicinity to the city of 
New York, w.th which there is communication several times a day 
by Steamer and Mages; aCbiti very superior advantageato any per- 
son disposed to pursue the business. 

The execution of Orders will be continued-Descriptive Catalogue 
gratis on application, po$t paid. GABRIEL WINTER. 

July 1, 1848.— 9t. 

MOUNT AIRY AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE. 

rv^HE subscrilMjr haviiw rented the Mount Airy Farm, the late 
•*- residence of James Go wen, Esq., with all its extensive and 
eligible appliances fur the pnrpos s of a Farm School removed 
his school, the Duchess Agricultural Institute of Duchess Co., N. 
Y., to the above place, where he opened lor the summer term on 
tJie first Tuesday of April last. . ^ .«. . 

The winter term will commence on the first Thursday of Octo- 
ber. This farmv which is located on the Germaniown road, 7 miles 
from Philadelphia, Pa., having been so long known as the model 
farm of the United States, the site being proverbially beautiful and 
healtiiful, a minute description is deemed umiecessary; suffice it to 
say, tliat it presents every inducement and desirable (kciliiy for the 
•stablishmeni and maintenance of an Experimental, Practical and 
Scientific Agricultural Institute. 

The course of instmctiou will be such as to give the students 
•very facility for acquiring a thorough knowledge of Scientific and 
Practical Agriculture, wiui the tise of the best modern farm ma- 
chinery and implements, together with a select farmer's library, 
including numerous Agricultural Periodicals. Instructions will also 
be given in all the collateral branche» reqjisite to insure the great 
desideratum which it was the obiject of the founder and Principal 
to supply by an education commensurate with the exalted desti- 
■ies of « landed interest 

Chemistry and the other Natural Sciences receive particular at* 
tentiou— lectures with full experimental illustrations being coo- 
nected with each course. The Zoonie course will commence with 
the Hone, a perfect skeleton of which being provided for lUnsira- 

The bert facilities are also afforded, that those who desire may 
here acquire a Commercial Education, to the end that they may lay 
the foundation in youth of a future life that shall be agreeable, 
heallhAiI and useful. 

Fee for the year, f9Q0, payable semi-annually in advance. This 
mm includes Tuition, Board, Washing, Fuel and Lights. An ex- 
tta charge of $lti 00 per annum will be made forJpupiU not furnish- 
ing their own bedding and toilet furniture. The modern languages 
fjK) each extra per term, as also for drawing. 

This Institution is under the patronage of the Amercan Agricul- 
tural Institute, ihe Farmer's Club of the American Institute, and 
the Duchess Agricultural society. 

For further particulars address JOHN WILKINSON, 

Principal of the Mount Airy Agricuhural Institute, Philadelphia, 
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Jas. Oowen, Esq. Philad., Pa,, 
Robert Bwing, Esq., do. 
Zebedae Cook, Esq,, N. Y., 
Tnos. McElrath, Esq.. * 
J. D. WilUardon, Esq., " 
Rev F A. Farley, Brooklyn, 
Sam'l Allen, Esq , N. Y., 
G. A. Amaux, Esq ^. . , 
C. H. P. McLellan, Ftineipal 
Pto'keepsie Female Academy. 
Geo. Vail, Esq , Troy, N Y., 
Benj P. Johnson, Esq., Albany., 
H. Weed, Ksq.. Newb'rgh. N. Y., 
Cha*8. Bartlett, Principal Collegi- 
ate School, Poughkeepsie., 
July I— It. 



Wm. A. Davies, presU of Par. 

Manofiie'rs B»k Poaghkeepsie, 
M. J . Myers, pre*st Merchant's 

Bank, Poughkeepsie, 
R«v. H O. Ludlow, Po'keepaie, 
Rev. A.Polhemn8.Hopeweli,N Y 
Rev. 8. MandovUte, Lagrange, 

Ron. Alfred Conkling, Anbom, 
Robt Farley, Esq. Boston, Mass 
Wm. C. Oibbs, ex.gi>vernor of 

Rhode Island, Newport. R. I., 
G. W. Dobbin, Esq., Baltimore, 
R. W. Crookshank, jr., Bt John, 

New-Brunswick. 



HORSE POWERS. 

FARMERS ia want of good Horse Powers and Threshing 
chines, will fliu! them ai the Albany Agricultural Warehouse 
and Seed Store. For description and recommendations, See Feb. 
No. of Albany Culiivator, for 1847 ft 184d^also May No., 1818. 
Descriptive Catalcyue gratis. 

SALE OF SHORT HORNED CATTLE. 

r WILL Sellat Buffalo, during the days of the Stale Fair, on the 
*' 6ih, 6th and 7th Se|Hember next, mider the directions of the 
Officers of the New York Sute Agricultural Society, Twenty to 
Twenty-five thorough bred Short Horned Cattle, codsifting Of 
Cows, Heifers, and young Bulls A eatalogaa with their pedigrees 
will be readv at the time of the fair. 

Also, I will sell at the same time, Fifty Merino Rams, bred 
fVom the Blakeslee flock, and six South Down Rams. 

References— A. B. Allbn, ^f. York ; Sanpobp HowABoamlB. 
p. JoHNSoiv, Albany ; Frahcu Rotch, Butternuts ; and L. F. 
Allrn. Black Rock. JOHN M. SHERWOOD. 

Aubnrp, May Itt, 1848 -■4t 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE 

AND SEED STORE. 

SC. HILLS & Co , No. 43, Fulton Street, (removed from 168 
' Water Street) offer for sale, Prouty^s Ptonghs and Hone 
Rakes, Mayher'saiid Moore's Ploughs, Com Mills, Com Sheilera-* 
Catchpole's very superior Stalk and Straw Cutters, Hovey^s do. 
do.. Grain Cradles, Chums, ftc. A.o. Also, Garden and Flower 
Seeds, raised by the Shakers, and warranted good ; Frntt and Or« 
namental Trees and Shrubbery, supplied on short notice. 
Jnne 1, 1848.-31 | _^____^ 

HYDRAULIC RAMS. 

A COMPLETE assonroent of these useful machines constantlf 
on hand at the Albany Agricultural Warehouse, where one in 
constant operation may be seen. H. L. EMBRY. 

See the following C*rt\/leau. 

I have uded the Improved Hydraulic Ram since the latter part of 
October, 1847, and can recommend the same to all who may with 
to be supplied with running water in a permanent and durable 
manner. The distance from my sprhig to my house is 50 rods; the 
elevation about 70 feet; the fall from the spring totlie ram is feet 
I have more than enough water from a half-inch pipe to supply my 
house, and to water 50 head of cattle, and would not be deprived 
of the same fbr double what it cost. Clajik Lewis, 9i. 

German, Chenan go Co.. N. Y., AprU 15, 1848. 

THE OLD MORGAN GIFFORD. 

THE highest bloiided Morgan Stallion, now remaining, will stand 
this season at the Stable of F. A. WisK. in Walpoie, N. H. 
Terms, 835, five dollan of which to be paid at the tioie of ser- 
vice, and the remaining 820 if the mare proves in foal. Pastuiage 
furnished as usual. 

FRED. A WTER. ) Committee 
ELISHA DbWOLF, Jr. S of the 
AMBROSE ARNOLD, ) Proprietors. 
June 1, 1848 — 3t» 

KINDERHOOK WOOL DEPOT. 

THIS enterprise having met the expectations of its progectonii 
will be continued upon tlie following principles : 

The Fleeces will be thrown into $ort$ according to ttj/k end 
qyaUtp. * 

A discriminaiion will be made between wool in good or bed 
condition. 

All who desire it, can have their clips kept separate. 

Sales will be made invariably for cash. 

The charges will be, for receiving, sorting and selling, one oem 
per pound, and the msurance, whfclr will be 25c. on $100 for a lem 
of three months. 

Liberal advances in cash made on the uscml terroe. 

Arrangements have been made with Manufacturers using difler- 
ent grades of wool, to purchase the various sorts at their market 
value soon after being received at the Depot If the opening mar- 
ket price is not satisfactory, the wool will3>e offered for aa le a 
such time as the owner may direct. 

Bt/9rene$ eon he had to 

Dr. J. P. Bkbkmar, Kinderbook ; D S. Cobtis, Canaan 

C. W. Hull, New Lebanon ; 

C. H. Richmond, Esq., Aurora ; 

B« P. Johnson, Eaq.^ Sec, 
N. Y. St Ag. Soc. Albany. 

H. BLANCHARD, Agent 

Kinderbook, N. Y.,Jtme 1, 1848.— 3m 



u o. i;oKTM«yanaan : 
J. B. NoTT, Esq. Guilaerland; 
Col. J. Mu&DOCK, Wheatland, 

[N. Y.; 



IMPORTANT TO FARMERS, GARDENERS, 

AND FLORISTS. 
ji New Manure, Warranted Superior to any Other, 
Ti/TR. BOMMER has on haifi one hundred casks— 500 Ihs. each— 
*^-^ of the celebrated** French Guano," an inoddrous chemically 
prepared fertilizing Powder, adapted to every soil and all plants, 
and acknowledged in Europe as the best and most profitable ma- 
nure ever known. Price of a cask, 95- 

Families having small gardens or flowers, can be supplied with 
small bags containing 13 lbs. at 25 cents, or 36 lbs. at SO cents, at 
his office 79 Greenwich-st., New-York city. April 1 — tf. 

VALUABLE BOOKS 
For tale at the Office of the Cultivator: 
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HUDSON AG. WAREHOUSE & SEED STORE, 
FURNACE BUILDING8, HUDj>ON. 

rpBE Subflcriber oOera for Sale, all kinds of P ARMING IMPLE- 
*■ MEN TS and TOOLS, GAKDKN and FIELD SEEDS, on as 
good terms as at any other esiablishmeot. 

Hor>e Powers, sinale and double Threshing Machines, with or 
without Separators, Plows of all kiiiiis. iiicIu«1uik D Prouty A. Co^s 
Centre Dfati ; sub-sotl and side-hill Plows, Ruad Scrapers, Culti- 
Tators, Seed Sowers, (Pratt's), Straw Cutters, of various patterns, 
KendalPs Churns. Endless Cham Dog-Chums, Corn and Cob Crush- 
ers, lr«*n Rakes, of sli sizes. Hay Porks, Manure Forks, Shovels, 
Spades, garden and field Hoes, Grant's Pan Mills, Scythes nnd 
Snaths. Oz Yokes and Bows, Ox Balls, Bull Rings, Grain Cradles, 
Grass Hooks and Shears, Bill Hooks, Scythe Stones, &c Ac 

F. A. GIFFORD. 

Hudson, May 0, 1848— 5i* 

NORMAN or MORSE'S GRAY. 
vpHIS celebrated horse will stand the ensuing season at the stable 
■'■ of James Ricy, in GennondviUe, three miles north of the vil- 
lage of Laiwiiigborgh Norman is a beautiful (taippie grej, 15| 
bands bigli, strongly made, and finely proportioned. He combines 
first rate trotting qualities, and great po^'ers of endurance, with un- 
aurpansed gentieness aitd docility. His oolto are justly celebrated 
for speed, bottom and good temper— are eagerly sought after in the 
narket, and command prices ranging from S150 to fSOO- The 
Tery high reputation of Norman's stock as " road horses," and the 
extraoidiiiary prices they command, renders him by far the most 
pmfitahie horse tn breed fh>ro of any in the country. Gentlemen 
•ending mares from a distanoe, may rest assured that they will 
have such attendance and keeping as the owners desire, and upon 
the m«)st reasonable terms The nor«e will be under the charge of 
bis former owner, Mr Morse Tenns^^lO the season Insurance 
to be agreed nrion. Communications addressed, I. T. GRANT 
P. M., Junction* Rensselaer coonty, will receive prompt attention- 
April 1— 4t. 

16,000 IN ONE YEAR. 
COliE'S American Teterinaiian, 

OK 

DISEASES OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 

^ Book for every Farmer! 

AND a book which every Farmer should own and may own, by 
paying the small sum of Fifty Ckh ts, which may be the 
means of saving the life of many valuable animals, and from which 
be may derive a vast amount of the most valuable information in 
regard to the Training and Breeding of Animals, as well as full 
Rales for Restoring and Preserving Health. 

16,000 COPIES 

of this valuable ivork have been sold in Onk'Ybas, — and we have 
testimonials enough in lis favor, from those who have purchased 
and examined it, to fill a volume. We publish a fbw only. 

** No Farmer *s Library is complete without Mr. Cole's Treatise 
on the Diseases of Domestic Animals." 

Prom WUUam Boeoa, Riehmend, 
This book is just what farmers want. The prescri^ions are sim- 
ple, always accessible, and harmless to the constitution. 

From the Christian Herakf, NevAvrfport. 
It is truly "a book for every farmer." We have been most as- 
tonished at the acnount of important information and insimction 
wiiich it contains, on the training, breeding, and diseases of domes- 
tic animals. It is compiled by one of the best agricultural writers 
in the country, from his own experience and observation, as a 
practical fanner, and conductor of agricaltnral papers. 

From WrighVt Pajpgr, Pkikulelphia. 
'*Cole*s American Veterinarian," is an invaluable book, ft is 
worth its weight in gold to any person having the care or charge of 
domestic animals. An agricultural fViend, to whom we gave a co. 
py, observed that it would save him a hundred dollars a year. 

From the Amtriean Agrievlturist. 
The farmer will find much valuable information in this little work. 
By reference to its directions, ihey may be able to save a valuable 
animal, which otherwise might be lost. 

From J. M WedUy YmnmH. 
The American Veterinarian is the best book of the kind that 1 
kave ever seen. 

Fro9n Levi BanUUr, New-Hamptkiro. 
Tkisbook should be in the library of every farmer. 

Ftom the Furmtr^g riscfor, 6y Goo. HSDj If. H. 

As the Editor of that excellent agricultural paper, the Boston 
Cultivator, and other kindred works, Mr. Cole has shown himself 
well qualified for the compilation of this work. We have known 
him ft>r years, and he has proved himself to be one of the most per- 
severing and able of our agricultural editors. We understand his 
new book has already had a free and extended sale. Many times 
its price to almost any farmer, may be saved in its purchase. 

Published, and for sale at wholesale and retail, bv 

JOHN P. JEWETT k CO. 
S3 ComkiU, Boetom. 

100 agents could mt^e money on this book in various sections of 
the coQiitry. None need apply except those who can command a 
•mall cash capital of from f S5 to $50. Address, jwiHiattl, the Pub- 
lishers, 23 ComhiB, Boitom. 

F9t sale at the office of **Thi dnurnrATOB.** Jnoe t— tt 



SHORT-HORN DURHAMS FOR SALE. 

'PHE subscriber has a few young thorough bred Durhains on hii 
1 farm t«vo and a half miles from Troy, which be offers for sale, 
viz : 1 two year old bull — 1 yearling bull — 2 do. about eiglit motilfas 
old~6 yesrling heifers — 3 two year old do. — and a tvw «prin|r 
calves, bulls and hetfers. These yotuig animals were all gm by 
my imported bull Duke of Wellington and my premium bull Met^ 
or- Meteor was got by bull Duke of Wellington, ont of my impor- 
ted Duchess heii'er. 

The dams of some of these young animals, were imported; but 
from other herds than ts.at of Mr. Bates; and others are from Dur- 
ham ci>ws, bred in this country, and are good milkers. The siree 
being from the celebrated herd of Thomas Bates, Esqr., (England.) 
renders them valuable for a cross on other Durliam stock, as w«U 
as to farmers who wish to improve their herds. The estimation put 
upoii this strain of blood by those who know its value, r- ay be es- 
timated by stating thst the only bull calves which 1 have bad to 
dispose «'f from the Bates cows and bulls, (three in number, have 
sold at 9300 each. The young animals above enumerated will be 
sold at prices ranging from flUO to tlSO. GEO. VAil*. 
Troy, May Uu 1848— 4t. ________^ 

BURRALL'S SHELL WHEEL PLOW. 

THE8E Plows run tkirtsffer cml <«gAi«r than the common plow, 
and work well on nil eoiUi in aU eontUtione. 

An impression has gone abroad that they aitswer only ** on 
smooth lands where tliere are no stones, or other f>b6traction8." 
Such is not the faet— they make good work on all lands, rough or 
smeoiA, and are more fully appreciated among roots or stones, 
and on stifif clay, and hard gravelly soils. Two thousand of them 
have been in use during the last three years ammig onr best far- 
mers, and give entire satisfaction 

For sale vfhoUe^ and retait {warranted) an assortment of the 
above (from No. 3 to 12) capable of taming a Airrow of from 10 
to 20 inches wide, aixl from 6 to 14 inches deep. A liberal dts- 
cooni to dealers. £. J. BURR ALL. 

Geneva. April, 184P— 0L 

ENGRAVING ON WOOD. 

THE subscriber is preparrd to Aimish Engravings on Wood, of 
all descriptions, at the shortest notice, and upon the muei re»* 
sonable terms. Also, 

DESIGNS AND DRAWINGS 
of machinery for the Patkst Omci, famished with the neeee* 
sary specificatioiw. 

Inventors of agricnlraral implements, as well as others who par- 
pose ap|id^g for Letters Patent, or wish to have an engraved re- 
presentation of a machine will find it to their advantage to call, aa 
the experience of the subscriber enables him to furnish the above in 
a short time, and at a less cost than is generally charged elsewhere. 

N. B. Letters prepaid, containing a suitable sketch and descrip- 
tion, attended la In such cases, a reasonable fee is required. 

Room No. !, Sun Buildings. A. R. HAlGHT. 

March 1— 6t». 107 Pnhon-st . New-York. 

GOOD NEWS FOR THE BLIND ! 
R. KNAPP, Occulist, at 493 Broadway, Albany, N Y., attend* 
exclusively to cases of Blindness, from to o'clock. His 
method of restoring sight is of recent discovery, and the results 
have proved that where a person can distinguish day from night, a 
reasonable hope of recovery may be entertained. The treatment 
is without an operation. 

On applicatton, either verbal or by letter, persons will be desig- 
nated (residents of Albany) who from being unable to discern any 
object, some for more than thirty years, (taken blind dnriiig infan- 
cy.) can now, after treatment, see to walk alone, and see UMA 
as small as a silver pencil. 

» Those interested will consnlt the highest good or the Blind by gir- 
in gsuoh attention to the above as its nature merits. 

P. 8 Fluid Cataracts removed without an operation. - 

April 1— 4t. . — -«____^ 

ASHES FOR SALE. 

THE subscriber has on hand at his Soap and Candle Msnorae- 
tory in Cabotville, situ«)ted a few rods from the Railroad, and 
a short distance from the Connecticut river. Six or Bight thoueand 
buehele of Itojonnn Aaus, mostly from hard wood, which are 
constantly accumulating, and which will be deliver*^ on board a 
boat, or the cars, on reasonable terms — aflbrdlng an excellent op- 
portonity for Long Island farmers, or others having access to rail- 
road or water commnnication, to improve their lai^. For Airiher 
particulars address G. M. BIGELOVV, 
May 1, 1848-6t. Cabotville, Mass. 
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"KENDALL'S 
CHURN." The 
sale of this Chum 
has been unequal- 
led in the history 
ofChnms. As they 
are all warranted 
to work to the sat- 
isfaction ofpurcha* 
sers, there is little 
risk in trying them. 

For prices, see 
Catalogiie of Agri- 
cultural Warehouse 
gratis at Store, Nos 



— - -?s^==^p-s;r===r!i-^=— • gratis at store, N( 

10 ftl9 Green-alreet, Albany, New- York, or by mail. 
June 1, 194a H. L. EMERT. 
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OOVTENTS or THIS ITUBCBER. 
COMMUNICATIONS. 

Manures— Their Nature and Action, by Lsvi Babtl«tt,. . . 

Memoir of Thot. O Fesynden, by K. Holbbook, 

Experiments with CoiH>era8 on Sickly Foliage, by J. T. 
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GUANO FOR SALE. 
VrOW laqding from ship Aglare, a very 8U{)erior car^o of Patago. 
^ nian Guano. Price S35 per ton, for ail qaamiiies exceeding 
1,000 lbs. Apply at the New- York Agricultural Warehouse and 
Seed Store, Nos. 169 ft 191 Water-street. New-Vurk. 

July 1, 1848— 2t. A. B ALUKN &, Co 

HAY AND HARVEST TOOLS AND MACHINES. 

EVERV Farmer desiring gtKxl tools (and whert* is one who does 
not) should examine the large coileciion f( the leading and 
best manufactures at the Albany Agricultural Warehouse Nos. 10 
4 12 Oreen street, Albany— among which may be found, 

Wilcox, Gbarts, ft Mtbb<* 
ft Bbtaks Crablbs, the three 
best makers known. 

Wilcox ft Dowitbb's Hobsb 
Rakbs, all sizes; h better made 
article than ever sold here. 

DunkV, Phillips, Mbssbb 
ARu Colby's Cblbbbatbd. 
ScTTBBfs of German. Shear 
CaMt and Si.ver te«*l; warran- 
ted the bcAt kinds in use. 





Lampson ft Co**, ft Clapp's Patent Scythe Snaths. 

Dean's, McCollura's. Wakefield's and other hand rakes.« 

Real Quiiinebaiig. Cumrninsion ft Indian Pond Scythe Stones. 

Nova Set-tia and Ohio Grina Stonca, all sizes 

Grindstone Cranks, Rolli-rs, ftc 

Austin's. AiuHin's Darby's and <^er8, sc>nhe rifles. 

Grant's Fanning Mills, 4 sizes. 

Partridge's Hay Forks, 6 sizes. Warrante4 not to break, and the 
best fork in America 

Wheeler's Horse Powers and Threshers. These are too well 
known to need further notice here; except to refer to the Februa- 
ry Nos. of the Cultivator, for 1847 and 1848, and to the May No 
184a 

A full and complete asenrtraent of all the above, and an extensive 
aaaortmeni of almost every article used on the fkrm or in the farm 
houses constantly on hand— making this Agricnltnral Warehouse 
literally an Agricultural museum, where a farmer can well spend 
an hour or two. and feel well paid for his trouble in calling. For 
prices, de!>'cription. ftc, see Catalogue Agricultural Warehouae, 
rratis at Store, or by mail. HORACE L. EMBRY. 

July 1, 1S48. 



THE HORTICULTURIST, 

ARU 

Journal of Mural jSrt and Rural Teute. 
Editxd bt a. J. DOWNING, Esq. 

THE Thtbd Volvkb of thb Uobticultvbist commeuees oa 
the first of July, X94«. 

The Publisher, at tue close of the 2d volume, desires to return 
bis thanks for the iiaudsouie patronage besluwed t n this work. It 
has already attained a circuiauou equal to that of any similar ma- 
gazuie lu Europe, and far beyond any o( its class liiiiicrio aUempt« 
ed 111 America, lis iiiduence on tiie progress oi Gardeniujf, and Uia 
Uiformaiiuu in matters of Kural .Tasie, is already strikingly appa- 
rent. Its extended and valuable correspondence, preaeiiis tue ex- 
perience of a large body of ttie mont uitelUgeui cultivators ui Ame- 
rica ; and the uisirucuve and agreeable arucles irom tne pen of the 
Editor, make it equally sought after by even the general reader, in- 
terested 111 cuiuiiry Ule. 

in order to iniruduce still greater improvement^ in the work, and 
especiiiily ui its lUusiratioiis, the publwiier lakes tins metliod ot pre- 
senting It in varioiu parts ot' the United States, wbere it is iioi al- 
ready known, and wuere he is couhdent that it coiy needs to be ex- 
amined^or even announced, (sucn i» the popalariiy ui Mr. Down- 
ing's works,^ to be at once ordered. 

' The work u pubiistied uionUily ui 8vo form, of 48 pagea-~eadi 
number accompanied by a ironiispiece and several ouier eugra- ' 
vnigs. Tiie list ot constant couiriljuiors eintiraces our lir»t taorticul- 
lurisis and praciioal cultiVHiors Tue " Kobkigh Noticjcs " pre- 
sent a ■unuuary irom ail the leading Monicuitural Jouruais of Eu- 
rope; ttie "DoMikSTic iNoTicBS," and "Amswbbs to Cobbbspojt- 
DKNTs," furnisn copious iiiuts to tue novice m practical culture; 
and tlie numerous and beaumul iliusuaiiuus —^Piaus tor Cottages, 
(ireeii-llouses, ilie Figures of New Fruits, ibrubs and plaiits, com- 
bine to render this one ot tue cneapest and must valuable works to 
country geutiemeu on either side oi me Ailaiiiic. 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

No one who loves the country will willingly be without Mr. Down- 
iiig'S Journal, lu it he coiuiMiies Ute lucriis ol all tiis previous works. 
VV iiile inforniing the practical gardener as to Ins particular vocation, 
— ibe be»t 8t>ris of urUeu (ruiut, ve^eiubles, oruameuial siirubbery, 
etc., and as lu the best manner oi cuitivaliitg each and all, ne inter- 
sperses lestfoiu OI ta<ite in rural arcuiteciure, ot protii ui rural eco- 
iiuiiiy, oi knowledge at unce u»eiui and uruiiaui in botany, and of 
de igiit in all iiie branches of lUat luusi rational, iiidepeijut^iit, and 
neatihiul existence — life in iiie couuiry. — A^. YjCourter If hnqmrtr. 

The Editor oi luis aiiructive Jiurnai lias earned a wiue renown 
by ins elegant and muat usel'ul works on L.aiid6cape Uurdenuig, 
VxOiiage Arciiitectuie, aiiu i'oinoluijy. As m\ ongiuul and accom- 
pliaiied aiiuiur in liiese itiiractive and popular pursuits, he has no ri- 
val since the deuiu of tue .ndct'aiigat>le Liuudou; and nis merits have 
been acknowledged by maiikS of uigii coiisideraiiun irow some of 
Uie crowned heaus ui me Okl w orld. — 6uUmant: JuurntU. 

1 his mugazuie is pruned ai.d iilu»»raied ui beautiful style, at Al- 
bany. As to Its Character in other reapecis, it is suiiicieni to say 
ihui It IS conducted by A. J. Downing, tae most disuiiguudied wri- 
ter in the tfnioii, ou aU topics coiuiected With horlicultuie. — Cin- 
eifuui GtuetU. 

We strongly r«*commend tliis excellent and uaefnl work to all 
who are aiutcued to rural pursuits, either tor amusemeut or for 
profit. — MutttntU (iaxtiie. 

Every one at all ambitions of keeping up with the improvemenia 
of Uie day, in (sardeiung, should subscribe for this Journal. — NtUh- 
OrUoHM Com, Ttnus. 

We nave lound much pleasure in assuring ourselves of just what 
we aniicipaied ol the Wiirk in such hands, a dgsitUratum tor Ine od- 
vaneing .aste oi' the coiuitry lu horticulture and rural architecture, 
to Winch the work is chiedy devoted. No person, perhaps, com- 
bines mvire harmoniously the sc.euufic and the practical man the 
origiimtur of this work. — lYste- \vrk Oburvtr. 

1 EKMSJ— Tiiree Dollars pi-r year— Two copies for Five Dollars. 
To Ageuu, a discount of 2ti per ceut will be made. lO^Aii pay- 
men i^ to be uiade in advance, and orders lo be post-paid. 

D:I7*A11 business letters to be addressed to the Proprietor, I«U- 
TatuR TLUKEK, Albany, N. Y., and all communicauoLs u> the 
Editor, A. J. DOW^iNlNG, Newburghi i\. Y. 
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BKIEF SKETCHES OF FABBIS, AC. 



We bad the pleasure, in Jnne tast, of TUiiLii<; a por- 
tien of the fine country on the Hoosic river and iti 
prinoipal tributary, the Walluomsao. Few district* 
are uaturaiij more ferlLlB tlian this, and none are supe- 
rior to it in piotoresqae scenery. It was first aettled 
■oon after the close of what is commonly called the 
" old Freaob war," — the wttr whioh connnenoed in 
1756, bet weea France and England, each sapportedby 
their respective American calouies. In pasuog to and 
from lakes George and Champlain, many of the Ea- 
glish and New England (^cers and soldiers, became 
acquainted with this neighborhood, and being resolved 
to arail themselves of iu agricullnral resources, short- 
ly afterwards took op their residence here. It has long 
been conaidered a very desirable larming section, ard 
its rural populatioQ is distinguished for indepeniileni cir- 
aomstanoea and good farm maBagement. Tha farmers, 

Soerally, seem to appreciate Iheir advantages, and 
ve no ^position to change their location. Conse- 
quently there are but few farms for sale; and the lands, 
of average quality, are nominally held at forty to aixly 
dollars per acre. 

Buaraca akd soil. — The surface is mostly hilly, and 
in ports mountainons — a portion of the Green Mountain 
range extending into the district — bat the swells are 
large, and, except in a few instances, the slopes are 
so gradual as to admit of easy ouUivalion, and are not 
liable to be gullied or washed by rains. The soil is a 
loam mixed with ihedcbria of slate, lime and trap rocks, 
and is vei; productive of the smaller grains, vegriablea 
and graa*. The alluvions, and some of the tighter hill- 
lands, produce large crops of Indian corn. Apples, 
pears plums and oberries, Sourish in most places. 

Wooi.-GROwiNa. — But perhaps (he most important 
prodoct of tht farms in this section is wool. Merino 
sheep were early introduced here, and at a later day, 
the lalB HtNBT D. Oaova brought in some of the ohoi- 
eest animals of the best Saxon flocks, the blood of 
which has been disseminated in the vicinitf , as well as 
other parts of (he country, to the great improvement 
of the quality of (he wool. The flocks of Mcssn. Bo. 
ORBS, liaswELL, and others, of Hoosiok are well known. 
Mr. R. has lately disposed of his Sock, of 1,000 head; 
be and his sons having purchased lands in Virginia, to 
which they are about to remove, where they intend to 
ra-engage in wocl.grawing on a large scale, as soon as 
the requisite preparation can be made. We saw a por- 
tion of his flock with the wool, just taken ofT, and have 
seldom seen so large a number of fleeces of equal qna- 
iitj, and none that were put up in better order Mr. 
R. procured from Mr. Pattkbsoh, of Washington Co. 
Pa., ahont twenty rams, in tho fall of 1S44, and he 
tkii^ the cross from these has been of advantage to 



bis flock — especially in imparting oonstitniion and ad- 
ditional weight of fleeoe. 

The takk or Jitdgi Ball — ttis e-abobatobt, Im. 
Our stay in the neighborhood did not admit of our ma- 
king particular eiarainations of many of the farm*. 
We called on Hon. L. C. Ball, who acoompanied na 
to Bennington and vioinily. First, however, we took a 
view of his own place, with which we were well plea- 
sed. His residence is at Huosio Falls, where he settled 
in 1833. His farm originally oonsisted of 400 aorei, 
for which he paid $25,000, and made an additional out- 
lay of some SI2,000 for improvements. All the Udld- 
ings and fl^tures were erected under his immediate SQ- 
pervisLon, and are planned and arranged with jodgment 
and good taste, combining in a great degree the ad- 
vantages of beauty and oonvenience. 

For several years Judge Ball carried on the whole 
of his farm — keeping from five hundred to seven hQQ- 
dred iheep, thirty to forty head of fine cattle, and six 
to eight horses — the sales from the farm amoimting to 
•3,000 to $3,900 par year. Bnt ill health has latclv 
compelled him to ralinqolsb themanagementofao raaoh 
business; and on ibis account he has sold 00" 300 acre* 
of land, reserving a homestead and tOO acre*, whioh 
stilt gives a handsome farm. 

Judge B, has for the last year or two devoted hit 
time with as mnob assiduity as his^eallh would adntit, 
to chemical and other soientiQc Investigations. He ha* 
just fitted a very complete laboratory, whera be Is 
eni;aged in analyses, having reference to agrionl- 
and Its kindred arts. To this laboratory tbe sUl< 
dene of the Ball Seminary, an excellent institutiim In 
the vicinity, have access; and Judge Ball gives, also, 
occasional lectures on the sciences cooneeted with ag- 
ricnliore, before the pupils. The management of tba 
school by Mr. Tibdeb, the Principal, is highly satia- 
factory, and with the chemical department, under the 
care of Judge B., as an ansiliar5, we have great con- 
fidence in its usefnlnest in imparting ■onodprmetioal la- 
st ruction. 

We made a diort lint to the verj interesting lube- 
ralogioal cabinet of Mr. Lyiuir Wildib, at Hooale 
" " I. This is one of the most extensive oolteotlons of 
the kind in this ocnntry, and as an Individual collection 
elieve it is exceeded b; hot few in the world. It 
_>rises over 7,000 specimens of minerals, and their 
arrangement ison apian, (original with Mr. W.,) whi^ 
' at once cnrious and convenient. 

In going to Bennington, we took the road leading 
up the valley of the Walloomsao. The farm* along 
itrenm are well cultivated, and for good hnlldings, 
s, and ueat appenraooe, are scaroely surpassed by 
a the DOontrj. The alream, like the Hoosto, ba* . 
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many fine water privileges, several of which are occa- 
pied with establisbments for the manafacture of cotton 
and woolen cloths, paper, &c. 

» Kevolutionabt r£Mini8cencb. — Jadge Baix point- 
ed ont the ground, (over which we passed,) where the 
battle of Bennington was fought on the 16th of August, 
1777. There were two engagements; the first being 
an attack and capture of an entrenchment of the Bri» 
tish, by the Americans under Gen. Stark, and the ae- 
oond a rencontre between the^sajne body of Americans 
and a detachment of Britons, who were marching to 
the relief of the other force. The latter battle was a 
mile or so from the first. The ground, in both cases, 
is on the New- York side of the line, in the town of 
Hoosic. On arriving at the Walloomsao House, in 
Bennington, we were quite surprised at finding the 
sword which belonged to Col. Baum, the officer who 
commanded the British forces on the occasion mention- 
ed. It will be recollected that he was mortally woun- 
ded and taken prisoner in the battle. The interesting 
relic referred to, is the property of Mr. G. W. Robin- 
son, who gave us the following history of it. When 
Col. Baum was carried ofi* the field, his sword was ta- 
ken by one of the men who assisted in that duty. This 
man afterwards sold it to Gen. David Robinson for 
two dollars, Continental money. The &word has since 
been kept in the family of Gen. R., and is, together 
with the scabbard, in a good state of preservation. 

Manvfactubxs.-— The village of East Bennington 
IB the seat of considerable manufacturing business. Iron 
ore abounds in the vicinity, and a company at this place 
makes 2,000 tons of iron per year. There is, also, a 
large quantity of yellow ochre, which is used in paint- 
ing, obtained here. From 600 to 800 tons of this ar- 



ticle are sold annually, at an average price of $18 per 
ton. But the most important description of manofao- 
tures carried on here, is that of crockery ware. The 
establishment is owned by Messrs. Ltkan, Fenton 
and Park, and has been in operation four years. The 
ware consists of the following kinds: Yellow Fire- 
Proof, Dark Lustre, or Rockingham, and White Flint 
ware. All the varieties are of superior quality — said 
to be equal to any imported. The sales amount to 
$40,000 to $50,000 annnually. The materials used 
are mostly obtained in the vicinity of Bennington. The 
works employ forty hands, who were obtained from the 
StafiTordshire potteries, England. Messrs. L., F. &-P. 
have lately made some experiments in the manufacture 
of fine porcelain, which have succeeded well. In^« 
haustible quantities of the principal materials required 
for this kind of ware, have been found, and it is in con- 
templation to embark extensively in its manufacture. 
A few more experiments will be made, in order to fully 
settle its practicability; when, should results be favor- 
able, large works will be erected, and two or three 
hundred workmen employed. The mineral called feld- 
spar, which constitutes the basis of porcelain, has been 
found in abundance in Ashfield and Goshen, Massachu- 
setts, and has been pronounced by those acquainted 
with the article, equal to any in the world. The purest 
quartz is obtained at various points in the Green Moun- 
tains. 

Hoosic Falls is likewise a considerable manufactur- 
ing place. There are two cotton factories, which em- 
ploy about 1,000 hands. Messrs. Wilder and Par- 
sons have here a large manufactory of machinery of 
difierennt kinds. They make about $14,000 worth per 
year. 



THE COTS^irOI^O BREED OF SHEEP. 



As this breed of sheep is now being disseminated 
to a considerable extent in various parts of this coun- 
try, we have thought that a brief sketch in regard to 
their history would be read with interest. 

The original stock from which the present improved 
Cotswolds were derived, ha8t)een known on the Cots- 
woid hills, in Gloucestershire, England, for a great 
length of time. W. C. L. Maatin, in his late work 
on sheep, (one of the series in '< Knight's Farmer's Li- 
brary,") gives an account of the breed, from which we 
gtre the following extracts. The name (Cotswold,) 
by which the breed is known, is said to have been deri- 
ved from eot$ or eotes having been formerly erected in 
the district occupied by these sheep, for their accom- 
modation. They consisted, we are informed, of ''not only 
rude hots or sheds, but of extensive ranges of buildings, 
of three or four low stories, communicating with each 
other by means of gradually sloping ascents or path- 
ways, so that the sheep had no difficutly in ascending 
to the topmost story. Thus no room was lost, and the 
most efficient shelter was provided for the fiock either 
by day or by night, during the continuance of winter, 
or at the lambing season, or when it was deemed advi- 
sable to house." 

The Cotswold breed, was, we are told, anciently 
held in such high estimation, that " in 1467, by per- 
mission of Edward IV, some of them were imported 
into Spain, not as some have supposed, to mingle with 
and improve the migratory fine and short- wooled 
Spanish sheep of ancient renown, but either to form the 
ground- work of a new long- wooled stock, or to improve 
some native long-wooled breed from which serge-like 
fabrics, requiring this kind of wool might be manufac- 

tved." 
** TiM oM Cotswolds wers a Iwge hardy rsoe of 



sheep, big-boned and long-wooled, and well adaptedfor 
the hill range which constituted their stronghold. To 
judge from the relics still extant (though not pure,) 
they wei'e flatsided, deficient in the forequarters, hea- 
vy in the hind quarters, slow fatteners, and covered 
with a long and weighty fleece; this latter being varia- 
ble in quality, but always truly valuable as a combing 
wool. But the old breed is now more or less modified, 
and though it has' not merged into the Leicester [or 
Bakewell breed,] is in many parts deeply imbued with 
the Leicester blood; in other parts, on the contrary, 
where hardiness is peculiarly essential, the cross of the 
Leicester has been only carried out so far as to give 
those improvements which we have more than once de- 
tailed, as the invariable result of even a single cross 
with this peculiar strain. 

''According to the situation of his farm and the na- 
ture of his pasturage, does the Cotswold farmer ma- 
nage his flock. Perhaps the prevalent breed may be 
half Cotswold and half Leicester. But in sheltered 
places and on good land, the strain of the Leicester 
may be found to predominate ; while in more exposed 
situations the farmer, finding the Leicester cross tend- 
ing not only to the diminution of the size of his sheep, 
and the weight of his fleeces, but to the loss of due 
hardiness and fertility, increases the Cotswold blood in 
his flock, and proceeds rather upon the principle of se- 
lection than of admixture to a rash extent, with the 
Leicesters. In both instances the farmer is right ; in 
the one case, he has the means of feeding ofi* rapidlv, 
and he is content with the loss and a lessened weignt 
of fleece; his profits arising from early maturity and 
from the capability of the land for feeding at a given 
time, more sheep of the crossed breed than the old, so 
as in reality, u^retnrn at a qaiok ratio a greater 
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Nno OxfordtKiTt Ram, iaporitd by C, B. Rij/bold, Etq. 

iho Leicesters. One of Ihe most celebrated breeJeri 



weight of mntton than formerlj. To liim wool is of 
■eoond&r; irDpoitBDCe. Tlia f&rnier whose land is ox- 
posed, and aflbrds onlj a acanlj paaiurase, wilt Hnd 
hii profit rallier in wool than in carcase; he could not, 
as rfiFpects thelaller, compeie. even if he woald. with 
the Tarmer o{ the vale a few miles distant, bot he will 
make up his profils in weight of wool. He therefore 
takes cttre that tbe old strain shall not prevail iTver Ihe 
Leicester crocs, (the bencfilB of wbich he is not alto- 
gether ontrilling to lose,) and adapts his management 
to the circumstances in which he is placed. He does 
not lose sight of the fattening quBllties and earl; inatnri- 
(j; bat he as little loses sight of hardiness, feililitj, 
and size, and of weight of Seeco." 

A breed which may, perhaps, be called a branch of 
tbe Cotswolds, baa rather recently appeared in England, 
ander the name of the " Niv-Oxfurdthirtt." They 
have been very snccessful competitors at the great 
sbows of tbe Royal Society, and the SmilhGold Clnb, for 
the prices on " Long-wooled " abeep, at distinot from 



of this variety, is Mr. Charles Large, of Broadwell, 
Oifordshiro. From him Mr. C. B. RETaOLn of Dola. 
ware City, Del., obtained the two fsmons rams which 
he exhibited a( the show of the N. Y. State Ag. Soo. 
at Saratoga, and the remarkable weight of which we 
mentioned in our April number. 

Mr. Robert Smith, in a prize essay on the breeding 
and management of sheep, (written for tbe Royal Ag- 
rionltural Society,) thus describei the New-Oxfords: 

" They are of large dimensions, and have ■ great 
propensity to fatten, arising chiefly from their wide 
frame, quietude, and open lexlnro of flesh, which ts of 
quick growth, and consequently expands itself mora 
rapidly than many oihen<; but they do not possess that 
exactness of form peculiar to smaller animals, though 
they have a better carriage. For aeveral jeara the 
male animals have been eagerly sought after, with * 
view to inorrase the size and frame of other long-wool' 
ed breeds." 



BOW IT CAII BE DONE. 



—la the May nnmber of the Cul- 
twatoT, I noticed the remarks of Mr. Allen, with his 
very sensibla request tliat the '' Legislature of Connec- 
ticut, at their next session, would pass a law similar 
to the one in Massachusetts,' foi preventing animals 
from running at large in tbe highwa;. For Mr. Al- 
len's sake, and far the comfort and convenience of all 
the good people of " the land of steady habits," we 
wish so too i and when we look at tbe fitness of the 
law, and ita general influence on ibe well being of tbe 
farmer, we wish that it might be adopted l^ every 
state in Ihe Union. Nor do we ooosider this wish Tain, 
or one unlikely at some time to bo realized. 

The utility of such a law is nnqaestionable. It is 
the pledge ol tbe public to f^aaranloe individual rights 
in property, a portion of which is taken for public be- 
neHt. When a " highway is laid out," tbe only claim 
which Ihe public make upon the premises, is tha rigU 
of travtl »nd repair. The right of soil with tbe grass 
and trees growing upon it, Tenitia wealMl ia tha owaar 



of the premises from whom tbe liHid Is taken. Thb 
point is settled by commoii law of ancient date. Tfaoa 
it is said : " Thoogb CTety highway is said to ba Ihe 
King's, yet tbis muat be understood so as that in evarjr 
highway tbe King and his subjects may pass and ropa** 
at their please re," 

"JBut the freebold, and all the proflt of tb« trew, 
Eco., belong to the lord of tbe aoil, or the owoer of tha 
land on eaoh side of tbe way." Also, " the lord of Ihe 
loil shall have an action of trespass for digging lh« 
ground." See abridgment of common law,Tol. 3, p«ga 
694. " Land covered by a highway may be recovered Irj 
a writ of ejectment," where the public abuse their rigfat- 
Lord MansBeld ia delivering the opinion of the omrt in 
a case of ejectment, says — ''the King has nothing ia an 
highway, bat a passage for himseir and his people, bat 
the freehald and all tbe proGls belong to the owner of 
the soil ; so do all the trees upon it and mines tfnder It, 
which may be extremely valuable," Mr, Juatice Foa- 
iler say*— "lbe«wi>«rof the Mil haaaU «teM«Mf m^ 
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der the ground ^ except only a passage for the King and 
his people.'' Thus far we quote the common law of 
England, and the opinions of her courts. 

Judge Putnam, in giving the opinion of the court in 
the case of Staokpole & al vs. Healj, (vide Mass. Re- 
ports, vol. 16, pages 34, 35,) says — *' I hold it to be 
clear that the public have no other right but that of 
passing and repassing; and that the title to the land, 
and all the profits to be derived from it, consistently 
with, and subject to the right of way, remain in the 
owner of the soil. The owner may maintain trespass 
for any injury to the soil, which is not incidental to the 
right of passage acquired by the people." 

It is then given as the opinion of the court that " it 
is not lawful, therefore, for the public to put the cattle 
in the highway to graze. For whenever one would 
justify taking the property of another, in virtue of a 
license or a way, he must plead and prove that he used 
the way as a way, and not for any other purposes- 
Judge P. then quotes' the opinion of the English court 
as follows: If one drive a herd of cattle along the high- 
way, where trees or wheat or any other kind of corn is 
growing, if one of the beasts take a parcel of the corn, 
if it be against the will of the driver he may well justi- 
fy, for the law will intend that a man cannot govern 
them at all times as he would; but if he permitted them 
4re., then it ie otherwiee," 

Such then is the English common law in the matters 
of highways, and such are the opinions of her justices. 
Our statutes are in many instances very wisely based 
on those laws, and in accordance our learned chief jus- 
tice Parker has given the opinion above cited. That 
such laws and such statutes are based on principles of 
strict justice to the public, who claim the right of way, 
and the individual through whose premises the way 
passes, cannot admit of a doubt. The public receive 
all they claim ; all that can be of any service to them , 
in securing the right of travel and repair. They do 
not ask, as a public body, the right of pasturage, or of 
plowing and sowing or mowing. If they did, it would 
operate as an unequal right, which a part might enjoy, 
while others would have no oportunity or disposition to 
avail themselves of it. On the contrary, it is for the 
public convenience and public interest to leave this right 
of soil and its productions in the hands of the original 
proprietor, and further by good laws to protect liim in 
that right. Where would the comfort or the safety of 
the traveller be, if all sorts of animals were allowed to 
run, indiscriminately, in our highways? Here, he 
might be exposed to the attack of a ferocious bull ; there 
an unmanageable horse might blockade his path, and 
perhaps endanger his life. Many advocates of street 
pasturing, would no doubt say, keep tueh animals out, 
but let oUiers run. But no. If our highways are pub' 
lie pastureMy they have as good a right there as the in- 
nooent lamb. If they are pastures, they are pastures 
for every kind of farm stock. This is fully confirmed 
by the practice of the advocates of str^t feeding. 

Street feeding is an encroachment on individual rights 
to an amount more than equivalent to all the benefits 
that can result from it. Many farmers would never on 
any consideration permit their animals to run at large. 
They choose, like thrifty men, to keep them in their 
own enclosures, where they are safe from the exposures 
to which animals running at large are liable, and where 
they are always sure to find them when needed. Such 
men are forever tormented by street cattle, which usu- 
ally go in herds, and are forever picking quarrels 
with those in enclosures adjoining the highway— throw- 
ing down fences and teaching other cattle to do so, and 
fighting when the fences are down. Many a quiet 
and orderly stock has been made unruly, and of course 
of depreciated value, by evil assooiations with animals 
at lurg 6. 



But there are other vrrongs to which individuals are 
subject, through this pernicious practice. Suppose for 
instance, (and it is a supposition which will hold good 
in a great majority of cases) that the farm of A. is situ* 
ated so that a^ great proportion of his farm teaming is 
across the public way. In spring he wishes to haul hit 
manure to fields opposite to his barns, one of two things 
must be done : the bars must be put up, or the gates 
opened and shut on each side of the way, every time he 
passes, or his fields must be trodden up by herds of 
marauders, wandering about like the prince of dark* 
ness ** seeking whom they may devour." In summer, 
the season of busy cares, when earth is pouring her trea- 
sures into the storehouse and granary, the same scene 
of opening and shutting must be passed through again, 
only twice at each gate for every load of hay or grain 
that is moved to the barn. Now, is not this a pretty 
i'em of labor in the hurry of haying and harvest?— 
And does the public, for whose benefit the farmer's 
fields are cut in twain, demand it? No; they only ask 
*' the right of travel and repair " all these ceremonies 
of labor and toil must be gone through with to gratify 
the lawless desire of a grasping individual. Let ani- 
mals be expelled from the highway, and bars may be 
out and gates open for the prosecution of the business 
of the farm from morning till night, or from spring to 
autumn, with nothing to molest or make afraid for the 
safety to crops. And now, brother farmers, we leave 
it for you to say whether such a state of things is desi- 
rable in the prosecution of your daily employments. — 
For ourselves, we have lived under the dispensation of 
cattle going at large, and now live under the brighter 
one of having them enclosed, and found the difference 
in favor of the latter too great for our expression. Try 
it, and you will say likewise, and ycur neighbors who 
may not at the first like it so well, will, after a fair 
trial, give a response to your sentiments. 

But to the text — How it can be done ? In the first 
place get a draft of the law of Massachusetts in this 
matter. It is as perfect as a law can be, and so plain 
that a fool cannot mistake its meaning, (though per- 
verse and obstinate men may sometimes give it a per- 
verse translation) and send petitions, many or few as 
circumstances may permit, to your legislature, and ask 
that a statute in its very letter may be entered upon 
your own book. If they refuse to do this, give them 
leave to ttay at home ae unfaithful tervante of the 
people, in all future time, at the reu>ard of their 
short cominge in protecting the people^ t rights, and try 
again, and continue to <ry until the thing is accomplish- 
ed. It will soon be done, and in the end will compen- 
sate in more than a hundred fold for all the labor its 
accomplishment will cost. Got such a law passed, we 
say, farmers, for ye are the people and can do it, in ev- 
ery state in the union, and you will realize in one par- 
ticular, the pleasure of sitting under your ** own vire and 
fig-tree," and will entail a protective statute on poste- 
rity, of more value to them than all the protective tarifl*s 
that a nation of Congresses erer would impose. W. 
Bacon. Elmwood,July 1848. 



Killing animals in thb night. — ^Dumas states 
that animals killed towards the middle of the night fur- 
nish meats which are more readily preserved, than do 
those which are slaughtered in the day-time. This 
seems to indicate that the meat most suitable for pre- 
servation, is that which is taken from the animal when 
Its respiration is least developed, and its temperature 
is at the lowest point. The fiesh of animals when kil- 
led after a long run is unfit for keeping, and this Is 
considered a proof that a quickened respiration and a 
highly developed temperature are conditions unfavora- 
ble t« it* 
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Msieiifl. Gditobs — Permit me, thrvngh the mediDm 
oTtheCBlliTalOT, to iatradoce to notice an improved ele- 
vii with a raw remarks on the draft o[ tbal amtl import- 
ADt impleraent, the Plow. 

Althoagh the piov u one of the moat aonmao im- 
plenenta, it is not aaiafi too Btrong ttajpnge to uj it 
n at the snme time the most coraplieatod of all farniiiif; 
tooli and maabiim, and wboeter h capable of making 
a plow-pattern of good form and proportioii, aa to its 
Mreagth, weight, draft, and which U efleotual in its 
(^>ermtio«, ii do ordinaiy raeobaoid. 

Again, after the pattern-maker has done his part 
properly, nearly as muob depends upon the skill of the 
person who stoeka or woods the implement; as the fnr- 
■ler too well knows by expeilwce, who may have had 
the wood-work of a plow repaired or renewed, and af- 
terwards fiHiad It another plow in operation, sometimes, 
it may be, for the better, and at othera, perhaps, toe- 
lew. 

Bat soppoeing the patterns and the wood-work to 
have been made properly for a eerlain width and depth 
of farrow slice for two hotseai the same plow, with a 
larger or less furrow slioe, or perhaps vrith three hors- 
es, woald beeome comparatively, if not entirely use- 
less, witfaoat as adjustable clevis or fiitare at the end 
df the beam. 

The clevis in general ose for a team of two horsei 
or one yoke of oxen, is capable of being varied only to 
the extent of the size or sqoare of tlie end of [he beam, 
while for three horses abreast, or when it is desired to 
work the team on the solid ground, and not in the fur- 
row, the Scotch clevis (so called) is in extenaive use, 
•ad is one of the best modes of regalating the 
workini; of the plow. It is, however, an eipeniive 
part of the plow, if properly made, nod is not unusu- 
ally heavy and oumbroos, and the difference of its vs. 
riaiton is t«o great lor a perfect adjustment of the 




To more fully explain the engravinga, 1 would Ilrat 
t«y, that tU plows when in operation have a right linu 
of draft, (often miss-L-alled a "oentre of draft,") and 
which may be desoribed aa follows. Itisan imaginary 
liae from the centre of resistance upon the mouldboard 
to the point of motive power, aa tbe hemes of the horses, 
•taple-ring in the yoke, with oxen. This point apon 
the moDld-hoard woald be a little below the snrfaee of 
the ground being plowed, and towatda the forward part 
of the same, as for instanoe in fig. I — let the line H. 
represent the bottom of the furrow, and (he line F. the 
surface of the groand being plowed; then this centre of 
resistance wonld fall near the point on the moald-board, 
at A, and the point of motive power being at E. 
liiie of draft would be from A. to E. ; and in nrd 
Reserve tbe line of draft, tbe power ahaalit be applied 



the plow as represented at C. But if the depth of 
farrow be ohanged, and the line H. remain the bottom 
of the furrow, and the Hne G. the sorfaoeof the gronnd, 
the oentre of resistance would necessarily be lower in 
the mould-board, or as represonted at B ; the line of 
draft, couequently, wontd be changed and pass below 
the former point at C, so that it becomes neceaaary lo 
change the olevia and attach the power at the point D, 
the proper working of the ]dow. The above 
I only the changes for regulating the deplh, 
but the some rale holds true with regard to the width 
of furrow, or the poeitioa of the team, length of the 
Iraoes or chain, Uo., ho. 

The improved and new clevu is 
shown ia ^g. 1, attached to the plow, 
and is formed by a circular cast-iroa 
face-plate, with a oonrse of projeotions 
like small cogs near its oircumfereoca 
aa shown ia Fig. 4 — and a bolt-bols 
throogh its centre, and the book •a 
formed with flougee as to Ibrm a 
square box or oap just the siae of the 
end of the plow-beam, as shown de- 
tached in Figs. 3 and 4. This "dial- 
cap " is confined on the end of tiie 
beam, aoroasthis, is oonfined a moveable iron plate or 
gnide, 10 or 12 inches long, with a long slot or aper- 
ture through the middle, and an eye or hole through 
one end of it; and on one side it has two small ribs 
iDPaisg its whole length, and whtoh when placed 
agaiast the dial plate, tit idId the cogs of the dial. 
Tbis plate or guide is shown at Fig. 5, A being the 
from, and B the back of it. 

This plate is conaned to tbe dial by means of a bolt 
passing through the slot and through the centre hole in 
ibe dial, and extending into the end of the beam seve- 
ral inches, and into an iron not which ia fitted in from 
the imder side of the beam, the bolt and nut is shown 
at B, fig. 2. The head of this bolt is square, and ia 
turned by a common wrench. It is shown at C, in fig. 5. 
The plow is drawn by means of a rod which ia at- 
tached by one end to the beam naor tbe coulter, or at 
K in fig. 1. This rod extends along under, or by the 
side of the beam, and through the hole in one end of 
the iron guide at the fore ond of the beam — ibis ei.d 
or rod terminates in a hook or link, as at A, fig. 2. 

Therefore, all that is necessary to change the clevis 
and 10 preserve the line of draft under dlBerMit oirunm- 
stanoes, is lo loosen the bolt at tbe end of the beam, 
and move the guide in any direction, and any distance 
by means of tbe slot, and lighten the bolt again with 
the support of tbe cogs, which makes the whole firm. 
Its priuoipal advantagas are, the small expense cf it — 
as it is put on any plow oomplete, la place of a com- 
mon clevis, at fifty cents — its lightness and strength, 
being never broken by the hardest naage. By the nan 
ef the draft-rod, tbe beam is greatly relieved and is 
seldom broken, and the variaiioos caa be made to 
any degree of nicety. 

I This clevis was patented by J. M. C. Armaby, nf 
Massachusetts, in D»;embcr, 1845, aince which time 
several thousaads have been aold and used on plows, 
and with entire sallafaction. Several patent clevises 
have been oQeied about the country, and recommended 
very highly; but from my own observation and ten 
years* experience in manufacturing and selling plawe,I 
have not seen one »u simple, cheap and perfect as that 
above described. Hobace L. Ei»i«t 

Mba*y, /sjy, I84S. 
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OlJEIf OIV'9 treatise: OTf MILCH €OW9« 



The subject of this work is noticed in tho Report of 
the ComiDissioner of Patents. It is observed, (p. 206) 
that according to a recent report by M. Yvare, to the 
central convention of Agriculture in Paris, the follow- 
ing appears to be the present state of this alleged 
discovery : 

"It IS admitted that there is some general cor- 
respondence, as respects cows, but the signs are defi- 
cient as to the male animals. The classification which 
M. Gnenonhas proposed, is altogether too minute and 
extensive to be of practical value, as the pretended dis- 
tinctions of the subdivisions are not verified on exami- 
nation." 

Since the publication of this work in this country, I 
have devoted some attention to the theory it embraces, 
and have come to the following conclusions, viz: 1. That 
a majority of cows have marks simitar to what Gue- 
non describes as '^ escutcheons." and that where these 
are found, there is a correspondence with his rules, ao 
far as regards the leading qualities; that is, where the 
animals are kept under the same circumstances, those 
which have the marks of the first or highest class and 
order, gives the most milk, and those having the marks 
of the lowest, give the least. 2. That there are many 
cows that have none of Guenon's ^' escutcheons," and 
among them are frequently found those of the highest 
milking qualities j to such the rules can have no refer- 
ence whatever. 3. That the theory claims too miicA, 
even in respect to those cows to which it is at all ap- 
plicable; because it pretends to state the precise quan- 
tity of milk given by cows of each of the classes and 
orders, and the exact time they will continue in milk 
after having calved; whereas it is evident that the milk- 
ing property depends in so great a degree on the quan- 
tity and quality of the food eaten by the animals, the 
care bestowed, and all the circumstances in which they 
are placed, that any external marks can be only indica- 
tions of general qualities. 

But there are other objections to the system of Gue- 
Don. It proposes to select and breed animals with ex- 
clusive regard to a single quality — that of giving a 
large quantity of milk — it notices only the points sup- 
posed to denote this, and overlooks others which are 
essential to constitute the most profitable animal, even 
for the dairy. A coarse, large-boned, weak-constitu- 
tioned cow, may, when full fed, without regard to ex- 
pense, give a large quantity of milk; but this by no 
means proves that she is a good animal. Such cows are 
known to be enormous consumers, and to require extra 
attention in feeding and sheltering; and though they 
may, when supplied with good food to an unlimited de- 
gree, show the largest yield at the pail, yet when pla- 
ced in a poor or ragged pasture, with ordinary expo- 
sure, a cow of proper proportions and muscular vigor, 
would yield a more valuable product. Besides, as 
breeder 9, animals of coarse bone and poor constitution 
are not to be encouraged — their tendency to various 
disc^ases, and general defects, is often manifested in an 
increased degree in their progeny, till the stock from 
their loose frames, unwieldy carcases and unhealthy ha- 
bits, is rendered actually worthless. 

The selection of sheep, for breeders, that possess the 
greatest possible fineness of wool, to the sacrifice of 
hardiness of constitniion and other properties essential 
to profit y has been found injudicious; and so it will prove 
in selecting cows eolely for the quantity of milk they 
may give. The properties of the dairy shoold oertaioly 



be secured, but the proper form and constitution should 
be added also. 

Again, it is an error to suppose that the qnantity of 
milk yielded by a cow is a criterion of her valse for or- 
dinary dairy purposes-^ t does not show what wcRild be 
the amount or value of the butter or cheese she may 
yield; so that if Guenon's system were correct, the ob- 
ject sought for, (the most valuable cow,) could not he 
obtained, except in cases where the quality of milk 
was not regarded. It is admitted that in the prelimi- 
naries to his tables of '' escutcheons," it is said that 
the quality of milk can be foretold, yet no signs are 
laid down for this purpose, and the tables and rules on- 
ly refer to the quantity — to the number of ** litren*' of 
milk the cows of the Uifiereni. classes and orders will 
give. • 

It is a system, therefore, which at the best could on- 
ly be adapted to those who tell milk, with whom quan- 
tity is, of course, the only object. 

A reference to those cows which have been the most 
remarkable for the production of butter, will support 
the remark that the quantity of milk is not a proper 
criterion of value in such cases. 

The most extraordinary production of butter of which 
we have any account, is that by the " Cramp cow," 
so called, owned in Sussex, England. For five years 
this cow yielded an average of 545 pounds of butter 
per year, and in one year, (1807,) she produced 675 
pounds. The greatest quantity of milk given by this 
cow in any one day, was twenty quarts, and the great- 
est quantity of butter produced in a week was eighteen 
pounds. 

The celebrated " Oaks cow," which was owned in 
Massachusetts, yielded for three years an average of 
394 pounds of butter per year, and in one year, (1816) 
she produced 484j pounds. The greatest quantity of 
milk given by her in one day, was eighteen quarts, 
(beer measure.) While this cow was owned by Hon. 
Mr. Quinoy, he states that on several trials, five quarts 
of her milk aflbrded a pound of butter. 

Now, cows are sometimes heard of which give from 
thirty to forty quarts of milk per day; but can any such 
product of butter as is above given, be shown from 
them? On the other hand, is it not a fact that the 
milk of such cows is generally deficient in the butyra- 
ccous quality, and that the butter it yields is often of loose 
consistence and inferior flavor 7 A Dairyman. 



A Profitabls Speech. — A correspondent of the 
Farmer's Cabinet, says that after hearing an excellent 
speech from Dr. DARLiNOToif, before the Philadelphia 
Agricultural Society, on the proper use and care pf im- 
plements, he was induced to make such useful repairs, 
provide a tool-house, and keep his unplements in so 
much better order than before, that "he calculates his 
savings in wear and tear of tools, since the delivery of 
that speech, has not been less than $50 per annum ; 
while the time gained by having everything in its place, 
was worth as much more" — aoding $100 a year tp his 
income. 

New irsE of India Rxtbbeh. — A stratum of India 
rubber placed under «he rails of railroads, is found to 
prevent in a great measure, the jar experienced when 
passing in cars over ordinary railroads. Would not a 
lAyer of the rubber between the hoof and shoe of a 
horse, be useful in preventing concussions which Ibo 
much injure the animal when driven on paveiDenta oir 
hard roadst 
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A DI6COIJIWE Olf AGRI€tJIiTUttfi, 



We are indebted to Dr. Wm. Da&unotoit, for aeo> 
py of an address delivered by him at a meeting of the 
citizens of Oxford and vicinity , Chester ooanty, Penn., 
assembled for the purpose of forming an agriciUtarai 
society. 

The priacipal objects of the speaker were to demon* 
atrate the osefoiness of uuociated labor and intelli- 
gence, and to show the neoeaslty of a knowledge of the 
principles which are involved in the praotioe of agrionl- 
ture. His observations on these points are given with 
much force, and we think the following extracts will 
be read with interest and advantage : 

*^ Man, is by nature, a gregarious animal, — ^and evi- 
dently intended for the performance of mutual good of- 
fices. Even in his rudest condition, he soon learns the 
importance of oo-operation with his fellows in produc- 
ing desired resvlts : and as he advances in civilization 
and refinement, he discovers that the benefits to be de- 
rived from combined skill and energy are in a direct ra- 
tio with his progress in improvement. The develop- 
ments of Science not only excite a salutary emulation 
among individuals, — but they also show how much more 
may be accomplished by a concentration of eflbrt-^by a 
skillful union, and concert, of individual talent and en- 
ergy. Hence the resort to Socielie$, for the promotion 
of desirable objects. By a judicious combination of 
their several means, and capacities, in the mode best 
suited to render them all available, men have accom- 
plished purposes which, individually, they could never 
hope to perform. 

" Associated efforts having been found thus valuable, 
in all great works of Art, requiring skill and force — 
and in the prosecution of researches after Scientific 
Truth, — the inquiry is naturally suggested, why the 
important business of jigriculture may not, also, be be- 
nefitted by a resort to similar expedients. Is there no 
sort of knowledge involved in successful Agriculture, 
which may be reciprocated, with good eflect, among 
the members of a Society— or promoted by a generous 
co-operation? Is there no soientifio or practical skill 
requisite, in the amelioration of soils — the culture of 
plants— or the management of stock — which may be 
advantageously imparted by the experienced, for the 
benefit of young beginners t If there are truths in 
Nature, which farmers are interested to know— or pro- 
cesses in Art, wherein dexterity and economy are desira- 
ble, — can any good reason be assigned why the culti- 
vators of the soil should not associate, to secure to 
themselves those advantages? It may, perhaps, be al- 
leged, — for the uorefif*cting do often make such ran- 
dom allegations, — that Agriculture is essentially a 
practical Profession ; and therefore has little occasion 
for artistical skill, or scientific accomplishments. I 
am prepared to admit all that can be fairly urged in 
behalf of sound experience, and plain practical common 
sense — ^not only in Agriculture, but — in all human pur- 
suits. I grant that the cultivation of the soil is emi- 
nently a matter-of'fact business. It is true, moreover, 
that the veriest clod-poll in the land may pursue the 
beateti track of his annual labors with tolerable suc- 
cess, — and may gather in his crops with little more 
knowledge, of the objects around him, than is possess- 
ed by the cattle hie drives : But I can never believe 
that tni€ knoufledge is injurious to the operatives, or to 
the interests, of any profession, or business ; — nor can 
I be persuaded tha^ boorish ignorance is the proper con- 
dition and character of a thorough-bred Agriculturist. 
Most assoredlyi it is not the appropriate charaoter of 



an Amsrican FA»nm. While I not only agree, but 
would insist, that a sound practical knowledge of their 
profession should be the primary object of the cultiva* 
tors of the soil, — I must, at the same time, contend for 
the feasibility and necessity— 4n the existing state of 
society, and under Institutions like ours— of an ade- 
quate acquaintance with the laws of nature, and with 
the properties and true character of the objects immef 
diately concerned in Agriculture. That acquaintance) 
of course, should be based on oorreot scientific prinoi- 
ples,— so as to be always available when applied to 
the useful purposes of life. I hold it, indeed, to be esi 
sential to the safety and duration of this Republic, that 
oar Yeomanry should £eep pace with the march of ge« 
neral intelligence. As they value their just rights, and 
would cherish the attributes of Freemen, they must 
take care that their attainments never lag behind the 
age in which they live, — nor they, themselves, become 
unfit to mingle, and to struggle, with the master spir* 
its who, for good or for evil, are ever seeking to direct 
the coarse and control the progress of communities.— » 
jigricultariH^ being a majority of this nation, it is per* 
fectly obvious that they must be either the intelligent 
regulators of its glorioas career,— or the blind instru- 
ments of its destiny in the hands of artful Demagogues ; 
and consequently they will be held responsible for the 
fate of the Republic, by their remotest posterity .•-? 
Ought they not, then, to employ every means, and ex* 
ert every nerve, to qualify themselves for the high da* 
ties thus devolved upon them ? 

'' There is nothing unreasonable, nor extraordinary, 
in the acquirements thus indicated as appropriate and 
indispensable to the American Farmer. In a nation 
fitted for Freedom — or which hopes to continue free—- 
such attainments are enjoined upon all classes and de- 
scriptions of the People. Where men stand unfettered 
on the platform of equal rights, it is justly expected of 
every one, that he shall qualify himself to meet all the 
responsibilities belonging to his station in society : and 
this is eminently true of the particular business to which 
he is devoted. The remark is as correct as it is point- 
ed and forcible, that '* where knowledge is a duty, ig- 
norance is a crime." So man should be held excusable 
for neglecting the opportunity to inform himself of that 
which it is his interest and his doty to know. Profee* 
sional m«n, so termed, are bound to be familiar witb 
the entire history, and with every department, of th'iir 
several callings. The Jurist must make himself m» 
qnainted wiih the intellectual processes whence our 
present rtUe of action has been deduced, — ^in order that 
he may correctly apply that role to all cases of difficulty 
between man and man. The Physician is required to 
know the structure of the human body, and to under- 
stand the laws of the animal economy, — so that he may 
avail himself of that knowledge, when called upon to 
relieve the various '^ ills that flesh is hair to :" And 
the Divine, also— whose sacred office it is to minister 
to our spiritual wants ,**to expound the objects of our 
probationary existence here, aiid '' vindicate the ways 
of Grod to man,"— even he is expeoted to famish *^ a 
reason for the faith that is in him." Artists and ope- 
ratives of every description, who would adorn (heir se- 
veral pursuits, find it necessary to understand the the- 
ory, or principles, involved in their manipulations,— as 
well as to become expert in the practical details. — 
Such being the anquestionable fact, in reference to all 
other vooations, — ^it may well be demanded, why the 
buaineasof Jigriculture — r>self aoomprehensite system 
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of Natural Science , inyoWing more or less an acqaaint- 
ance with all physical laws, and all terrestrial phenome- 
na — and being moreover the great sabstratum and sap- 
port of every other human pursait, — itrAy ahonld Agri- 
etdttire, al<mef of all earthly employments, be regarded 
as calling for no scientific attainments — no intelligent 
observation of the varied natural objects, the interest- 
ing facts, and curious processes, around us : in other 
words— no rational exercise of the intellectual faculties 
with which a beneficent Creator has endowed us ? It 
was, indeed, wisely provided, that an art to which the 
whole human family is indebted for sustenance, should 
be so simple in its essential features, that even stupidi- 
ty can make a living, and mere museular energy be 
profitably employed, in its prosecution : But, in the 
nature of things, it cannot be, that a business involving 
80 much of Natural History^^and control|^ed by so ma- 
ny of the laws indelibly impressed upon matter ,^t can 
never be predicated of such a pursuit, that a knowledge 
of its true principles is superfluous — nor that its best 
interest may not be promoted by a cultivated intellect. 
I shall therefore assume, as an established position, 
that a knowledge of the Profession, in all Us relaliont, 
is requisite to ensure the perfection of Agriculture, and 
to elevate it to its proper rank : and moreover, that in 
a country where Laws rule, and Yeomanry have a po- 
tential voice in their enactment, it is indispensable to 
the perpetuity of their Institutions, that an Agricultur- 
al people should be an educated and an intelligent people. 
*' I would, therefore, exhort our young Farmers to 
acquire so much Natural Science as will enable them 
certainly to know, and to discriminate between, the 
more important objects of their daily care and atten- 
tion, — ^and by means which they may also treat of those 
objects intelligently, and correctly, in their intercourse 
with others. They should be so far acquainted with 
Otology f and Minerals — ^and understand so much of 
Ckemistry and its laws — as to have a general idea of 
the structure and stratification of the Earth's crust, 
and a jnst conception of the reciprocal influences exert- 
ed by the constituent portions of the soil, and the at- 
mosphere. This information may now be readily ob- 
tained, from elementary works within the reach of ev- 
ery one who has the taste or the inclination to possess 
it : But, that all might have a fair and equal opportu- 
nity to profit by such knowledge, according to their se- 
veral capacities, it should be made an indispensable 
branch of the education of Youth, and faithfully impart- 
ed, by competent teachers, to every child in the Repub- 
lic. Until such instruction shall be provided, it may 
be confidently maintained, that no better substitute can 
4be devised, than is aflbrded by the intercourse of intel- 
ligent, public spirited men, in well-conducted Jissocia- 
tions. 

** Similar remarks may be applied to the expediency 
of a reasonable acquaintance with the Vegetable , and 
the Animal kingdoms. What sort of an Agriculturist 
is he — in this age. and country — ^who is so ignorant of 
the interesting Plants y on his own farm, as to be con- 
tinually overlooking the most pernicious weeds, when 
they invade his premises — or mistaking, for them, those 
of a comparatively harmless character; — and who 
knows so little, even of those he annually cultivates as 
to be unable to desi&nate them by a name that is cer- 
tainly comprehended, beyond the limits of his native par- 
ish ? Is the young American Farmer, who can rest 
contented with such imperfect intelligence in bis imme- 
diate Profession, — ^is ht calculated — in this progressive 
era — to advance the interests, or maintain, the appro- 
priate rank, of that first, and noblest, and most indis- 
pensable of secular employments f Sorely, it ought 
not to be thus with Agriculture — when all the kindred 
Scienoe*t are going ahead with rail-road velocity. The 
aevcral departments of knowledge are auxiliary to each 



other. They reciprocate lights, by which their obscur' 
est truths are illustrated. They should, therefore, all 
proceed with equal step. It is not necessary — neither 
would it be expedient — for the practical Farmer to 
spend his time in studying the unimportant species of 
the vegetable creation, — ^nor in tracing the distinctive 
features of all the various tribes^—'^firom the cedar tree 
that is in Lebanon, even unto the hyssop that springeth 
out of the wall": But, as his business is especially 
with the more interesting kinds — with the eulttare of 
useful plants, and the extirpation of pernicious weeds, 
1 hold it to be his duty to acquire a knowledge of tkessf 
and such a knowledge, too, as shall be adequate, both 
to the proper management of them, and to the delinea- 
tion, when called for, of their true botanical character. 
This would be a limited task, and an easy attainment,— 
quite within the reach of every ordinary capacity.— 
Some three or four hundred species, comprise all the 
more important plants usually observable on our farms 
— ^whether in the forest, the fields, or the kitchen-gar* 
den; and it must be an obtuse intellect, indeed, which 
cannot learn to know and distinguish that number of 
vegetable forms. The juvenile pupils of some of our 
Female Seminaries are, every year, demonstrating the 
facility with which the task may be performed. 

" I shall not detain you with observations concerning 
the importance of Zoological information ; for that is 
a kind of knowledge so intimately connected with our 
prosperity and comfort, that we cannot well avoid the 
acquisition of a reasonable share, — at least, with refe- 
rence to the larger animals which are domesticated, or 
indispensable on the farm. Our daily habits and asso- 
c'ations force the attainment on us all. The rudest 
bumpkin that ever trampled on flowers — or worked 
among w*eeds, without facing able to distinguish one 
from another., — is nevertheless compelled to become ac- 
quainted, in some degree, with both the valuable and 
the misohievous animals,— fowls, as well as quadru- 
peds : indeed, it is wonderful to observe how well, and 
thoroughly, such untutored persons do often learn the 
distinguishing traits — the dispositions, and the charac- 
teristic peculiarities — of animated nature. Still, there 
is a scientific aspect ^ of which every department of Na- 
tural History is susceptible, — ^under which it assumes 
a methodical perspicuity — an illustrative arrangement 
— which is exceedingly gratifying, as well as instruct- 
ive, — and merits the attention of all inquiring minds. 
There is, moreover, a branch of Zoology, — embracing 
myriads of tiny creatures — and many of them of the 
most destructive character to the hopes of the Farmer, 
whioh is yet imperfectly understood, and demands the 
closest scrutiny of every one concerned in the products 
of the vegetable kingdom. I refer, of course, to the 
multitudinous Insect tribes ; — ^some of which are occa- 
sionally so injurious as to spread dismay throughout 
whole nations, — and, at the same time, of habits so ob- 
scure as to require the most patient observation, and 
the utmost sagacity, to ascertain their true history.— 
Even these minute researches — too generally neglected 
or despised — are demanded by the best interests of Ag- 
riculture ; — and to be successful, they must be conducted 
on scientific principles. A little mental discipline, how- 
ever — backed by perseverance — will soon enable the 
curious observer of Nature to make valuable contribu- 
tions to the common stock of information. I would 
therefore have every American Farmer, who can ap- 
preciate the responsibilities of his position, to cultivate 
hu intellect with the same care and assiduity that ha 
does his acres. Let him habituate himself to note the 
facts — to observe the phenomena — ^and to investigate 
the theory of the processes — which are continually tak- 
ing place around him : and let no one delude himself in- 
to the belief — ^nor seek to excuse his deficiencies by the 
stale and hackneyed plea — that he has not Hum for such 
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jpursiiits. Wfaji those ytry partoits are part and par- 
cel — a very important part, too— of his own appropri- 
ate business. It is precisely for such bosiness that his 
time is allotted to him. At this day, and in this land, 
it will net do, to urge the w«nt, either of tine or op- 
portanitfi lor the dne perfornanee of oar parts in life. 
Most people oontrive to find time for what they really 
wish to do ; and if driven to the neoeesity, are apt to 
take it, at any rate, for those pnrsoits which they are 
resolved npon. fiiit the fact is, vre all idle away, or 
waste in frtvolons amoaemente, more time than would 
be requisite to fit us for the performance of oar several 
duties. We are very prone to mistake the real nature 
•f onr wanta. It is not so maoh to the wmni ^ ttsM, 
as to the w%vX of tnc^tMifion, and of a proper sense of 
oer responsibilities, that we shonld attribate oar failure 
to possess the aooomplisfaments wiiieh justly pertain to 
ear Profession and station in society. It is M» «en< 
—this negleet of the more elevated attainments, and 
this lack of a just perception of the beautiful — which 
has, hitherto, been most striking and conspioQoas among 
the Agrioulturtsts of onr ooantry . While oor Farmers 
have generally attended — faithfully and suceessfuUy — 
to what is familiarly and truly denominuted " the main 
ehaoee,"*-it must be eonfessed that too many among 
tbem have exhibited a lamentable want of tact and 
skill in |daaning and improving,— or in availing them- 
selves of natural advantages, in the arrangement of 
their rural establishments. 

-" Next in importanee to sueoeesful oolture, and a cor- 
rect knowledge of the objects and principles ifavolved in 
the process, is the attainment known as good Tcsf^,— - 
•r that refined sense of the beauties of Nature, which 
knows bow to appropriate her oharms, in the embellish- 



ment of farm-houses, or cottages — and to invest them 
with that witchery ajid graee which should ever be as- 
sociated with a country residence. No person, who 
has enjoyed the delights of a tsstefnl rustic dwelling-— 
embosomed among venerable trees, and reposing amid 
the verdure of flower-spangled lawns,— can fail to be 
shocked at the contrast of a rude vulgar-looking tene- 
ment, awkwardly stuck in some open weed-grown 
space, without a shade tree, or an enclosure, to protect 
it from the rays of a burning sun, or the annoying ap- 
proaches of the trampling cattle : and yet the difference 
may be entirely ouriag to the exercise of a cultivated 
taste in the one case, and a total destitution of it in the 
other. FtMxi trtes, and Shade treet, shonld be regard- 
ed as indispensable appendages of every human re^i- 
denee. If duly attended to, the former will amply gra- 
tify the palate, — while the latter will also minister to 
our enjoyment— directly, by the refreshing shelter af- 
forded to ourselves— and indirectly, by attracting to 
their branches the lovely Serenaders of the feathered 
race. How delightful, in a tree-embowered eotti^e, 
to be roused from our slumbers by the gushing melo- 
dies, which, in such abodes, ever greet Uie dawn of a 
summer morning ! By providing a shady retreat for 
the little warblers — and protecting them from the wea- 
pons of reckless sportsmen — we not only secure their 
punctual attendaaoe, with the grateful tribute ef their 
vocal strains on each returning Spring,— 4Hit vre are re- 
warded, tenfold, for bI\ soeh benevolent offices, by the 
industry with wbich the welcome visitors labor to rid 
us of annoying and destrtctive Insects. It should, 
therefore, be the business and the pleasure of the intel- 
ligent Farmer — ^wherever located---thus to improve and 
adorn his premises.^ 
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In reference to the request, of a Misnssippi correa- 
pendent, to furnish a plan of a pigeon-house, we give 
the engrAvingJon the next page, which is designed for 
both pigeons and rabbits.* 

Pigeons are not at all particular in regard to their 
shelter or breeding-places. Any box, nailed against 
the wall of a bam or other building, vntk holes for in- 
gress and egress, will satisfy them. Eiven ehelves, 
placed around the inside of some out-house, wili an- 
ewer every necessary purpose. But when it is design- 
ed to render these birds ao much as possible an orna- 
ment to tbe homestead, more nightly aad tasteful habi. 
tations af<e provided. 

If several varieties of poultry are to be kept, a se. 
parate house wiH be found most suitable; it should, of 
course, be divided into the requisite apartments for the 
accommodation of the diffsrent kinds, and the dove- 
cote may be placed on tke top— eurraonntiDg the roof 
in the form of a cupola. This plan, if perfectly car- 
ried out, makes a complete aviary y which, if properly 
situated, adds greatly to the beauty of a country resi- 
dence. There are, however, comparatively few peo- 
ple who live in the country, and may wish to keep pi- 
geons, who can afford the expense of so costly an es- 
tablishment. 

A cheap and rather ornamental dove-cote, may be 
made of an empty cask raised on a pole. It may be 
a barrel or a hogshead, according to the number of 
birds to be accommodated. If a hogshead, it may be 
divided into three stories and partitioned off for separ- 

*Tlie eai to taken ttom sa Bnf^Iiib work, entiiied ** Farming for 



ate nests. This mi&es a pretty and convenient house 
for a small number of pigeons. The chief objection to 
it is, it is difficult to clean. In this respect the follow- 
ing plan, which we have seen adopted, is preferable: 

A small square house is erected^on four poles. Rows 
or tiers of boxes for nests, are arranged on three sides 
of the house. A space is left in the centre, large enough 
for a person to enter and clean the boxes, whush should 
be accessible for this purpose. The space should be 
closed by a door; the building to be reached by a lad- 
der. 

Boxes for nests should be about eighteen inches 
square on the bottom, and about a foot in height. For 
holding the nests, cheap wicker baskets, or small ear- 
then pans may be used. The pans may be three inches 
deep, eight inches ^over at the top, sloping to the bot- 
tom. &me fine soft hay, put in the baskets or pans, 
will save the pigeons the trouble of carrying in the ma- 
terials for nests. The boxes should be frequently clean- 
ed, as the accumulation of filth is unfavorable to the 
health of the bhds. 

In the plan illustrated by our out, the pigeon-house 
is, as before observed, placed over a rabbit- vrarren,— 
the combination forming an ornamental structure, — 
which, if placed on an island, handsomely planted with 
trees, in the centre of a sheet of water, adds a highly 
picturesque feature to the scenery. 

The area, surrounded by palings, is about twelve 
feet in diameter. The inside is excavated to the depth 
of two or three feet, forming a pit in which the rabbits 
are kept. The tcp is thatched, as giving a, more rus- 
tie air than any other kind of roof. The posts and 
chain are designed as a protection of the enclosure 
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Bgalnst esttle and hoiMB. It does not appesr, IiaveT- 
•r, that any excmialion ii DAceawrj — Lhe rabbin will 
probablj do quite aa well if kepi on the SDrfaoe. 

Bat ToUtitB are aHwe oommonlj kept in bats or 
*' batckM." In r^ard to the moile of raaking the«e, 
and the general tnana^meDt of ibe animaU, we 
oop; the foUowiag Troin the "Fatmia); for Ladies:" 

" The breeding batch, as being the habitstioa o( the 
doe, ii alwaji the larger and contains a double apart- 
ment — one tor the nesl, and the otber for the feeding 
room nf the joang, when old enough to corae into it. 
Tbe beat aize is aboai four feet Iobj; bj two and »-half 
feet wide, and eighteen inches to two feet high; but 
thej are often made smaller, and thoie not meant for 
breeding, are aeldom more thaa two-thirds that siae. 
Tbey are latticed with wire in the front of each, as, if 
Piade of laths, the rabbits would guaw them; but the 
division parted oS" for ibe reception of the breeding 
nest, is closed both at the front and sides, teaiingonljr 
a small door in the interior for the eatranee of the doe: 
indeed «b inner division with a sliding door is used for 
ooufiniDg the rabbits while tbe outer part is oleaned. 
There should also be n uoTeable feediag trough, which 
should be regularly taken awaj after everj Bealj for 
rabbits, like boraea, if allowed lo blow upon their food 
will Bot afterwards eat it, unless preaaed by aarioua 
hanger. The Irongba ibonld be made of tin or aon, 
t6 allow of (heir being eaailj cleaned; and should have 
separate eon pert ntenis, of not more than fov isebes 
long, both for different sorts of food, as well as to pre- 
vent the rabbits from gelling tbeir feet into the trough 
Bad throwing out their corn. Some persoas even add 
a small raok al one end of the hutch, for the purpoaa 
of ooDtaiuing the haj on wbicb the; feed ; but tbe small 
qMantitj stually given, is more eommonlj left on the 
floor. The trough should bo either inserted as a draw- 
er, or if plaeed outside, tbe hutch should be oorered bj 
a hinged flap to shut and open, in eilber the froat or 
one end. The Boor is eominaaly pierced with holes to 
allow the esespe of the arine; but, as (he greatest at- 
tention is nccessirj to be observed in the cleaoBiHg, il 
is a good plan to have a false bottom, which maj be 
drawn out like that of a bird eags, Sot the renoval of 
the exoremeat, and onght to he every morning aoraped 
and strewed with a litlle sand, or, in cold weather, eo- 
vered slightly with refuse hay; for rabbits vill never 
thrive luilesa kept dry and clean." 

" Hutches of this descriptioD, welt made and of good 
material, will not cost oure than from eight to leo or 
twelve shillings, [two to three dollars,] aeeording to 
their siM. Any oarpenter or Joiner oaa make them 
wiih these direcilona, and we have lately seen one of 
the largest siae, in every respect veL fittad far hreed- 



the-prie« of which w«» balT a guioea — [abou* 
♦2.50] 

The hntebes if numerous, may be placed orar 
I other, and are sometines raaged round an out- 
bouse kept for that purpose; bat is seldom necaaaary 
for amall families, and tbe bettor way is to put Ihesa 
upon a stand in the open air against acne sheltered 
wall, for a too coafined alraoephere is cot irataral ta> 
theia, aad if kept in a tdoae room they emit a faint and 
anpleasant odor. The huloh should, however, be cov- 
ered at night, as cold will prevent tlkem from bteediag 
in tbe depth of winter." 

In this oouDtrj, rabUu are chiefty kept as objeota 
of amuseiuent, but in England they are reared lor their 
flesh, and large numbers of them are aoM ia the nutr- 
kets. Their flesh, eapeeially when young, is well tas- 
led and wholesome; for iav^ids it la MHuidered equal' 
>y as proper as that of fowls. Tbey are generally 
killed " from the teal," wh^ke ihey are from Four M 
six weeks old. They weigh at that age, if well fed, 
from two lo three pounds, " irassed for the tabte." 

Thera are several varietiea, aone of which are high- 
ly prized by faneiera. Some are very laige, reaching 
the weight af ten to twelve pound*, or more, dressed ; 
and when castrated and well fed have been known !• 
weigh fificBB pounds eseh. HownaAT speaks of " n 
very targe variety, of the hare color, having much bene, 
length end depth of carcasB, large and long ears, with 
large eyes, retembliag those of the hare. They might" 
(be saya,) " well be taken for hybrid or iwiles, but 
for the objection of tbeir breeding. Their lesh is high 
colored, subataatiat, and more savery than that of the 
common rabbit; and they make a good dish Gookedlike 
the bare, which, at six or eight months old tbey nearly 
equal in siie." We have seen a few of this variety — 
they are tine-looking animals. Tlieie is another very 
large variety, chieSy of a yellowish brown color, with 
k^ ears of enormous leoKlh. It is said that Ike ears a( 
one of this variety, which gained a ptiie from a fancy 
" RiUihit Clab" is I^ondoa, raeasored aciosa tbe head, 
from the tip of one ear lo the outer edge of the other 
20j iuehes. These are soraelimea called Spanish rsbbiu. 

Bot a writer who appears to understand the subject, 
observes — " For common use we believe the large grej 
rabbit to be the best, though the black aad while see^ 
to be the favorites smoog amateur breeders; but any 
sort vill do for the hutches, provided tbey he healthy, 
of tfood siae, sbort-legged, and brond in the loin." 

The pr^er food for rabbits ia oats, peas, wbeM, 
bock-wboat, Indiaa oota, with potatoes, larneps, and 
eloiver or lucerne, ia sumoier, and nioe, well-cared do* 
ver hay ia wmler. Thej are aiiailar in oonstitmioa 
and habits ot feeding to sheep, and )ika ihem are lin* 
ble lo injury, such as diseases of the liver from eating 
largely of suecoleat food. Mowbkat directs that they 
be fed regularly three times a day, with sueh quanlilj 
as they will eat up cltaa. 



Wtaa WoxH. — C. W. Johnbok details an experi- 
ment, where, on a 50 acre field sawn with wheat, halT 
BH acre was preceded by a crop of while mustard. 
This half acre was wholly oiempt from the wire worm 
— the rest of the field was much injured. Another 
field of 42 acres, so much infested with the wire worm, 
that nearly eveij orop for tuseteea years, was largely 
deatroyed by this insect, was then wholly sowa with 
white mustard. The following year not a wire worm 
could be found. He therefore conclodea, that by de- 
stroying all weeds and roots, and by a careful and clean 
drill Diilture of the white mustard, the wire worm maj 
be expelled. 

The Steam EtiflDn.— It is estimated that stean 
power effeota in England a saving of as muoh lahM K 
(Muld be done bjr three honilred tiulUona of meA. 
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nU'ROTElOEElVT OF SAIVDT AlVB GRATEIiI.T 80II.S. 



Mr. Adas Anthont, of North Proviclenee) famish- 
es the officers of the Rhode- Island Society for the £n- 
oouragement of Domestio Industry, an aoooant of the 
■iode in which he has very suecessfally improved his 
fam. The farm eonsists of 150 acres, but dedaeting 
^0 acres of wood, 18 in a '^ natural pasture," and 10 
tn wet meadow, there is bat 72 acres suitable for til- 
lage or hoed crops. The principal portion of these 
72 acres, is *^ very sandy, with a subsoil of sand and 
gravel," and was originaliy very poor. Mr. A. took 
pessessioB of the farm in 1826. *^ The crops of that 
year, were 5 tons of English hay, 3 of bog hay, 2 of 
oats, 200 bushels potatoes. 200 of turaeps, some fruit 
and a supply of gardes vegetables for hoaae coasump- 
Cion — ^worth, inciading pasture feed $385. The produce 
of the farm last year, (1847,) was by estimation, 200 
tons of green fodder for soiling, 100 of hay, 25 of mil- 
let, 17 of dry oom fodder, 640 bushels of potatoes, 
750 bushels Indian eora, .50 bushels apples, with other 
fruit and garden vegetables — the value of which, ia- 
olusive of pasture feed, is $3,575. Nearly tenfold in- 
crease in the prodacts of Che farm.** 

Previous to 1826, the sandy portion of the farm had 
been put to Indian corn and rye, at intervals of about 
six years, and had yielded about eight bushels of corn, 
and about live bushels of rye per acre. The rye was 
sown oa the corn-hills — no grass seed being ever sown. 
It^ was of «o little value for grazing, that 75 aores, 
half in wood and half in pasture, rented in 1826 for 
$15. This same pasture produced last year, more 
than half the crops above named. 

The basifi of Mr. AwTnomr^s improvement, has been 
ttie application of leached askee. The products ob- 
tained by the use of ashes, afforded the means of keep- 
ing a larger stock and increasing the quantity of ma- 
tmre; the manure peroaitted the introduction of other 
crops, which being eonsoased on the farm, laid the ibun- 
dation (or larger yields and more extended cultivation. 
His first crops were clover and niNet^ and his mode of 
fMreparing the land was to plow '^ aC first from (bur to 
•is inches deep, turning the furrow flat whea there 
liae been tenacity «no«gh lor the purpose, followed by 
the roller, and if the field Aid not then present a sor- 
faee aufficiently smooth for the reception of ashes and 
seed, the harrow, or badi, or both, as eiroumstanees 
reqaired, were applied. The ashes placed upon the 
field', in rows six paces apart — the heaps of uniform 
aiae, dietanee eix paces ia the row, and in the aggre- 
gate contaiaing 200 fonshele Che acre, <the usual qnan- 
City first ased on these poor soils) have then been evenly 
apread, and the field marked by drawing a chain into 
lands five paoes wide in two directions, thelaatat right 
angles with the first. This done, the millet and clover 
ee^, previously mixed together and divided into two 
equal parts, were sown; one half in one direction of 
Che field, and the remainder crosswise, or in the other. 
Tvpo harrowings, the last across the first, succeeded 
by the roller, usually completing the operation.'* 

The millet and the elover are both eat for hay; the 
first crops being about a ton and a half of hay, each, 
per acre. The third year after being sown, the land 
is again 'turned over, the plow running rather deeper 
Chan before, and the former course ia repeated, with a 
aomiowhat less quantity of ashes than before. After a 
third repetition of this process, Indian corn and pota- 
toes are brought in ; these crops always receiving a 
dressing of manure'— from six to nine cords per acre. 
Far ladiaa corn, the atable or yard msaora is always 



plowed in, the plow ruaniog from six to seven inches 
deep, followed by a roller, to prevent the disturbance 
of the- sod in the after culture. {It should be remem- 
bered that this is a very loose soil, and needs oomprea* 
sion.] 

Mr. A. prefers sovring millet early in June, but the 
time may vary according to circumstances, from the 
twentieth of May to the tenth of July. If sown ear- 
lier, the weeds obtain the ascendancy; if later, the crop 
is liable to injury by frost. The quantity of seed is 
about forty quarts per acre. When grown of suitable 
fineness and well cured, Mr. A. considers it excellent 
fodder — better for soiling than most grasses, but infe- 
rior fof this purpose to rye. Sandy soils produce it in 
greater perfection than any others ; on heavy loams it 
is apt to rust. Mr. A. remarks that when clover seed 
is sown with millet, many of the young clover plants 
perish, and he recommends an extra quantity of seed 
on this account. He advises to omit sowing the grass 
seed till after the crop,-whether of miUet or any other 
kind of grain, is off; and he prefers stocking down in the 
last of Augnst or beginning of September, to any other 
time. We will add, that we should prefer sowing clover 
at this time, to sowing it with millet or any spriqg crop, 
on such a soil as is here described. 

Indian corn and rye are used for soiling. The com 
** is drilled in rows 2^ feet apart, at different periods, 
for this purpose, and thus affording a successive supply. 
The seed used, from 2 to 2^ bushels the acre, covered 
with the hoe and dressed with the cultivator. The 
large sweet variety is esteemed the best on account of 
its superior richness, and the avidity with which it is 
eaten. It is, however, less productive than the flat or 
southern." 

When rye is sown, *^ the land is stocked at ^he same 
time with clover for soiling, about the commencement 
of autumn, either on sward, clover lay or old ground, 
dressed with stable manure or ashes. The rye is com- 
menced upon early in May, and the clover succeeds 
that of ether fields when their produce has become too 
old to be relished. This is followed by millet. Next 
oomes corn, the earliest drilled for the purpose. Af« 
terwards suckers, and then again corn. This is all fed 
at the barn." 

Managemznt of Stock on the Soilino ststeic. — 
Mr. Anthony gives his mode of managing stock as 
follows: 

'** The stock, averaging about 40 head, stand upon a 
platform, raised six inches above a tight floor which 
projects beyond the sill a few inches over the side of a 
planked trench outaide of the barn. Here the cowls 
(usually 36 in number) are fed three times a day.. 
They go also to tlxe pasture for a slight picking, for 
water and exercise, morning and evening. But they 
are always stabled at night, and a sufficient supply of 
peat or swamp mud, is placed just below the platform 
for the reception of the urine and manure. After lying 
24 hours, the whole mass is hauled over and shoved 
through an aperture between the floor and the boarding 
of the barn into the trench referred to. In this way, 
300 eords of excellent manure are annually made by 
the stock. En the planting season it is carried to the 
field and plowed in;^ undergoing little or no fermenta- 
tion antil it is turned under or incorporated with the soil. 
At other times it is placed ia large heaps, when it is tb 
be ased the ensuing season. 

*^ For seven months in the year, the cows go out oii>> 
ly onoa ia tha day, having an hour or more in fine we» 
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ther for air, exercise and water. All of these purpos- 
es being regarded as verj essential to their health and 
comfort. They btb fmrnished with sone slop in snm- 
mer, but are much more liberally supplied at other sea- 
sons of the year, especially in winter. Shorts, meal of 
Indian corn, and oil meal constitute the slop referred to. 
The quantity fed to each cow is various, and when a 
large quantity of milk is desirable and practieable, the 
feed should be such a^ to neither increase nor diminish 
the flesh of the animal. 

'' Formerly it was my practice to change nearly all 
my stock annually. More recently about one half, 



(quite as large a proportion of the whole raised as is 
worth keeping) are allowed to bring calves. The re- 
mainder are milked until they are ftt for the shambles, 
when they are sold and their places supplied by others. 
" Ordinary keeping is not ealeulated, in my opinion, 
to develope the milking properties of the best cows. 
Those that I have purchased, haw rarely given more 
than two'Chirds the quantity of milk the first, as in sub^ 
sequent seasons, the feed in both cases being the same. 
They should be in gixid condition at the time of calving, 
or generally with liberal feeding afterwards, their ten- 
dency will be to fle^ rather than to milk." 
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Experiments in Grafting. 

Contact or babk not esssntial. — It is well, but 
not absolutely necessary that the hark of the graft and 
stock should touch to insure success. A shoot that has 
been cot in season, will, if kept moist, throw out a 
woody substance at its lower end — ^this will All the space 
between the graft and the stock. I have made the 
wedge of the graft so thin on the outside, that when 
placed in the stock, the bark of each did not approach 
nearer than the twelfth of an inch in any place — they 
were waxed and all grew, and were only a few days 
later in starting. 

Grafting Wax. — The following proportions suit me 
best: — 3 lbs. rosin, 1 lb. beeswax, 10 ozs. tallow,-^ 
melted together and well stirred while cooling; parti- 
cularly the latter part— on this depends the light color 
which is essential to prevent heating by the sun's rays. 
When used, it may be softened in warm water, if other- 
wise too cold, the hands to be rubbed with lard to pre- 
vent sticking. In this vray, it may be applied in the 
best manner and with great facility. 




Grafting Knife.-— The tool figured in the Feb. No. 
will not be likely to be used by such as set 4 or 500 in 
a day. If it answers as well (which I doubt) there is 
much picking up and laying down in using it. The 
knife here used (Fig. 6,) is merely a crook^ one with 
a wedge for opening the stocks, made as part of the 
blade at right angles near the handle. A blow with a 
small mallet will split the stock, another under the 
point will withdraw it, the wedge is then driven to open 
the deft, the graft put in and no time lost in changing 
tools. 

In grafting apples and pears, the best success has 
attended those put in when the trees are in full bloom — 
of one lot of over 250 set at that period last spring, not 
one failed to grow. M. Qchnbt, Coxsackie, Marchj 
1848. 

J{Mi«rkf .— One who has never used the tool descri- 
bed in the second number of the Cultivator, oaanot con- 
oeive of the ease and perfection of its work. Soeh is 
the facility with which it is used, that a hundred stocks 
may be headed down for grafting in the most perfect 
manner, in as many seconds; a perfectly smooth slit for 
the graft is made with equal facility, by a single motion 
of the hand; an iron wedge opens this slit; using the 
head of the tool as a small mallet ; all with no more 
picking up and laying down, than the knife and mallet 
described by our oorrespondent, while the work is both 
more radid and more perfect. These romarki are fonnd- 



ed OB the experience of years, in the insertion of many 
thousands of grafts with this implement. 

Nxw Mods ot Gbaftino. — In some of the high 
winds, early in June last, I had some pear grafts bro- 
ken off, which had been inserted a year before, and were 
of strong giowth. Wishing to preserve the kind, it 
occurred to me that it was possible to do so by cutting 
•ff the short branches from the main branch, and using 
them as scions. These scions were from an inch to 
three inches in length, and were cm out of the main 
branch in the same way as in budding, and were graft- 
ed the same as in T budding ; being carefully tied with 
matting. The stocks in which they were engrafted, 
were cut ofT a little above the place of insertion. 

The result of this experiment has been highly satis- 
factory, for not one of the scions failed ; but ail con^ 
menced growing in ten or twelve days, and grew from 
two to three feet in the course of the season. 

I have tried various other methods of grafting and 
budding, but never with as good success as in the man- 
ner here described. P. D. S. Hartford, Ct., Ftbrua- 
ry, 1846. 

Deetmctlon of fruit bnds by Froet. 



M. QviNBT of Coxsa^ie informs ns, " For the last 
ten years, whenever the mercury has fallen more than 
eight degrees below zero during the winter, the fruit 
buds of oar peaches have been invariably froaen t» 
death ; when it remained above that point we have al- 
ways bad fruit. Two years during that time, the cold- 
est weather was exactly eight below aero; one year it 
killed all the fruit the other about half. (Consequently 
that ia about the last degree of cold the peach can en- 
dure. The fact can be ascertained that the fruit buda are 
killed any time in the winter after weather warm e- 
nough to take the froat out ; the centre then tuma 
black. On the llth January the merciurT was 21 deg. 
below zero. I expected to find peaehea killed, but not 
cherries and plums, whieh appear te have shared the 
same fate. It has been suggested that cherries and 
pluma would not have sufiered, had it not been for the 
warm weather the first part of winter, starting the 
buds. How is it f Did the buds start, and were they 
killed by the subsequent oold ; or ia there a limit te 
their endnranee of cold, as well aa the peach I'' 

Our oorrespondent is referred to the remarks on p. 
181 of the present volume of the Cultivator, showing 
that it is not low temperature alone which destroys 
fruit buds. Indeed the fact that the point at whieh 
they are killed is i^aced quite difierently by diOerent 
oultivators, proves this to be the case. When peaoh 
buds have been much swollen by warm weather ia win- 
ter, we have knavrn many of them destroyed at a teaa- 
perattve of only five degreea below lero^ leamg h»i^ 
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ever enoagh for a good erop. On the other hand, we 
are assured on good aathoritj, that at Montreal crops 
of peaches have bees obtained, after the thermometer 
had snnk as low as twenty-eight degrees below zero — 
not the slightest swelling of the buds having previous- 
ly taken place, and the trees being merely protected 
from tudden ^kanget by a thin mat. 

Under ordinary circunutaneet however, in the peach 
distriets of New- York and New England, it rarely hap- 
pens that Che crop escapes a frost of 12^ or 16^ below 
zero. 

There is no doubt that the cherry and plum, like the 
peach, is rendered more liable to destruction by the 
previous swelling of the buds — we have known the en- 
tire cherry crop destroyed by cold only 12® below zerO; 
when the previoos winter weather had been quite warm 



on Forest Trees* 

In travelling through the states of Massachusetts 
and Cooneotiout a few yekrs siace, I was drawn to ob- 
serve the quantities of grapes growing wild on vines 
that were climbing over the tops of the forest trees ; — 
most of those which I tasted were of good quality, and 
they grew in abundanee without any care whatever. — 
I have often heard people from the above mentioned 
states, speak of the excellent grapes that they used to 
gather from vines on the forest trees. A few years 
since, a friend ol miae took the trouble to eolleet a 
quantity of cuttings of the best varieties, which he 
planted in his garden. The vines when they grew 
were managed with much care, after the manner that 
Isabella and Catawba vines are, on open trellises.— 
The consequence was, very little fruit was produced, 
and that of a very poor quality ; and as he thought 
be had done his best, he at leath came to the eon- 
elusion that it was the change of location that had 
made such a wonderful change in the fruit . It happen- 
ed that a few tendrils from one of the vines came in 
oentaot with the projecting limb of a plumb tree, and 
in a short tiuM the shoots reached the top of the tree, 
and the next year the owner was gratified to see good 
fruit, and of as good flavor as any that he had ever 
tasted of the kind in their native place. In several in- 
stances I have known Isabella vines to run rampant 
ever the tops of large trees, and they have never failed to 
produce large crops of grapes every year, of better qual- 
ity than any that I have ever eaten grown on trellised 
vines, ana without any labor being expended. There 
is oae vine new growing in this town, that produces 
more grapes than aay other six that are managed in 
the ordinary way ; and what I wish to suggest is this : 
why cannot Isabella and Catawba grapes be raised to 
any extent throughout our whole country, on the tops 
of the scattering trees in the fields, and along the bor- 
ders of wood-lands,and woody ravines, without any labor 
being expended or required, except in planting the vines, 
and training them up a permanent post set for that pur- 
pose f There should be three shoots fastened to the sides 
of the post, with loops 4>f leather, until the beginning of 
March in the second year,at which time the number 
should be reduced to one, which is to make the trunk of 
the vine. It should be protected while it is small with 
stakes, to prevent injury by cattle or other animals. The 
vine needs the support of the post until the tendrils obtain 
pcormanant hold of the limbs of the tree, and the body at- 
tains soffioieat size to withstand anything that may 
eoms against it. The vines should not be set near the 
body of the tree, because the ground is already occupi- 
ed by the roots of the tree — ^but directly under the ex- 
treoutiss of the branohes on the south side, where the 
vine will receive the warmth of the sun. If the soil is 
uot first rate, it should be taken away and replaced 
with at least one cart load of rich sods from the roadside, 
which is oiaoh better thoji any highly manured soil fox 



the vine or any fruit tree. Much has been written on 
the management of vines, with many precise roles for 
pruining, training, manuring, &c., which all amounts 
to nothing with farmers generally, who have no time 
to devote to such work. AH that our native vines want 
is plenty of space to extend over, and plenty of air and 
sua, all of which they receive perfectly if they are al- 
lowed to run over the tops of the trees. Another ad- 
vantage in planting vines in the situations that I have 
described, is that they are rendered more lasting, and 
will produce fruit for several generations, judging from 
specimens that I have seen growing in difierent parts 
of our country. Writers compute the age of the vine at 
two hundred years, and they have been known to reach 
a much greater age ; hence in planting a vine we are 
doing work that need not be repeated soon in the same 
place if properly done. I. Hildrith. Seneca, Jpril 
7, 1848, 

UestmctioB of the Rose-Bng. 

In the November number of the Cultivator for 1847, 
W. L. Eaton, asks how he shall most efiectually destroy 
the rose-bug, one of the greatest pests that we have at 
present among us. In answering this question it may 
be well to glance at the description, and habits, of this 
insect, as described by Dr. Harrit, in his " Report on 
the Insects of Massachusetts." 

The natural history of the rose-chafer, was for a long 
time involved in mystery, but is at last fully cleared up. 
The unexpected arrival of these insects in swarms, at 
their first coming, and their sudden disappearance, at 
the elose of their career, are remarkable facts in their 
history. They come forth from the ground during the 
second week in June, and remain from 30 to 40 days. 
At the end of that period, the males become exhaust- 
ed, fall to the ground, and perish ; while the females 
enter the earth, deposit their eggs, return to the sur- 
face, and after lingering a few days, die also. The 
eggs laid by each female are about thirty in number^ and 
are deposited from one to four inches beneath the sur- 
face of the soil ; they are nearly globular, whitish, and 
about one-thirteith of an inch in diameter, and are 
hatched 20 days after they are laid. The grubs attain 
their full size in the autumn, being then nearly three- 
fourths of an inch long, and about one-eighth of an inch 
in diameter. They are of a yellowish- white color, vrith 
a tinge of blue toward the hinder extremity, which is 
thick and obtuse or rounded ; a few short hairs are 
scattered on the surface of the body ; there are six short 
legs, or a pair to each of the first three rings behind 
the head ; the latter is covered with a horny shell of 
a pale rust color. In October they descend below the 
reach of frost, and pass the winter in a torpid state.—- 
In spring they approach toward the surface, and each 
one foruM for itself a little oell of an oval shape, by 
turning round a great many times, so as to compress 
the earth and make the inside of the cavity hard and 
smooth. Within this cell the grub is transformed to a 
pupa, during the month of May', by casting off* its skin, 
which is pushed downwards in folds from the head to 
the tail. The pupa has somewhat the form of the per- 
fected beetle; but it is of a yellowish white color, and 
its short stump-like wings, its antennss, and its legs are 
folded upon the breast, and its whole body is enclosed 
in a thin film that maps each part seperately. During 
the month of June this filmy skin is rent, the enclosed 
beetle withdraws from its body and its limbs, bursts 
open its earthen cell, and digs its way to the surface of 
the ground. Such being the metamorphose and habits 
of these insects, it is evident that we cannot attack 
them in the egg^ the grub, or the pupa state. The 
enemy, in these stages, is beyond our reach, but they 
must be either enuthedf tealded, or bumedf to deprive 
them of life, for they are not affected by any of the ap- 
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plications Qsnally found destmctive to other insects. — 
They should be collected daily daring the period of 
their visitation, and should be committed to the flames 
or killed by scalding water. 

It is not expected that we shall go into our orchard 
to collect these animals, bat sorely it is worth the trou- 
ble, to collect them in the garden, on the peach, the 
cherry, and the grape. The best instrument of de- 
struction is an old warming-pan ; fill it half full of live 
coals, and with a wing or your hand, brush or jar them 
into your pan : (this should be done in the cool of the 
morning.) In this way, ^'ith patience and pereeverance, 
you will at least very much reduce the number ; for ev- 
ery female you kill, you decrease the future number thir- 
ty fold. Hampssk. Hampden Co., Mae$. 

Jfanagement of Froit Trees, 

Almost any kind of upland may be prepared for an 
orchard. For the apple, the most natural soil is that 
which is well adapted to corn, and requires but little 
extra preparation. 

The poorest upland soil for an orchard is perhaps 
moist heavy clay. This must be prepared by draining 
off all the superabundant surface water, which may be 
done by open ditches or under draining. Set the trees 
on the top of the ground without any excavation ; but 
if suitable holes are dug, fill up with rich loam, and if 
convenient add a mixture of slate and small stones. — 
Haul on earth of a loose rich mixture, and bury the 
roots rather deeper than when set in the usual way. — 
The failure of nearly all kinds of trees set in a stiff clay 
may be attributed in part to planting them too deep. — 
The holes prepared for the trees, form basins to receive 
the surplus water, which literally drowns them out. 

In transplanting any kind of trees, keep the roots as 
moist as possible while out of the ground. In setting, 
the earth should compactly fill all the space around and 
under the roots, allowing each root and fibre to be bu- 
ried in its natural position. 

I would recommend high, rolling land, for aa orchard 
on that part of the farm least wanted for tillage.* If 
the place selected be rocky, or the soil poor, it will re- 
quire more labor, but two hands will soon cart on soil 
of the right quality enough to cover fifty trees. In 
common porous soil, let the trees be set with the upper 
roots about level with the common surface, add rich 
soil with stones to round up six or eight inches near 
the body. This will also aid, in some measure, to ward 
off the mice. 

Arrange the trees so far apart that when full grown 
the top of one will not touch the others. At this dis- 
tance, they grow faster, receiving more nutriment 
both from the earth and atmosphere. The fruit pluck- 
ed from that tree which is supported by a full share of 
light and heat, will yield more of an improved flavor 
and oolor. 

I have been made acquainted with bat two extensive 
nurseries in the state of Vermont ; these each contain 
over forty thousand trees. One of them is in Weath- 
ersfield, on Connecticut river ; the other is in a lake 
town, conducted by Seneca Hacssard, of North Ferris- 
burgh. The latter is in a very promising condition, 
containing most of the valuable and popular varieties 
of apples, pears, plumbs, cherries, peaches, &o. S. 
W. Jbwstt. 

BuBOiKo OF THS ViKS. — Dr. Underbill stated be- 
fore the New- York Farmer's Club, that the bleeding 
of the vine, fo far from being injurious, seems to in- 
sure a good crop of grapes. 

j ■ ■ ■ ■■ 

•This alKroM be regarded u a matter of neoawitT. rather than of 
jlioice ; at the best soil, kept in Rood tillage, will yield frait in 
Moch greater abotidance, aiid of macb better qoality, than a poor 
jiid neglccled soil.— JBA 



New and Dewlf introduced Apples. 

AXJTJJMK APFLXS. 

Aimrifif Stxawberbt, or Late Strawberry, — ^This 
variety, which originated in Western New* York, is one 
of the finest of all table apples. It is mediimi in siss; 
roimdish, slightly oblong-conical, obscurely ribbed; 
whole surface' dotted and streaked with deep red; stem 
quite slender; calyx in a distinctly ribbed basin; flesh 
yellowish white, sub-acid, remarkably tender and vary 
juicy, and of an exceedingly agreeable flavor. It ripens 
about six weeks later than the early strawberry, and is 
greatly its superior in excellence. The young trees 
grow more freely than any other Jcnown variety. A 
good bearer. 

Gatx, Bdmont or Waxen, — ^This excellent apple has 
been known for many years in Ohio, and has borne seve- 
ral times in Western New- York. Its merits entitle it 
to the highest rank. It is rather large; varying in form, 
but usually ovate-conical, often roundish- oonioal or ob- 
long-ovate, sometimes with a narrow or pointed apex, 
and at others quite blunt or rounded; a clear pale yel- 
low, of a waxy smoothness, often with a rich, brown- 
ish cheek; stem varying in length and thickness, from 
scarcely two-thirds of an inch kng and stout, to an inch 
and a- half long and slender; flesh yellowish, of fine 
texture, tender when ripe, somewhat compact, with a 
fine rich sub- acid flavor, somewhat resembling that of 
the Fall Pippin. Tree a free grower, and abundant 
bearer. Ripens late in autumn. The identity of this 
variety with the Waxen of Coxe, which u described as 
a "flat" apple, appears not to have been iully establish- 
ed. 

Fall Obanob. — ^lu origin is unknown. When well 
ripened on the* tree, it is nearly or quite first rate in 
qoality, and is valuable for its fair appearance, and the 
free growth and early and uniform productiveness of the 
tree. It is perfectly distinct from the Tallow apple, 
Orange or Lowell, of Onondaga and Oswego coiintieB, 
N. Y. It is large, round-ovate, regular; light green- 
ish yellow, becoming a light yellow, dotted with grey, 
and sometimes' with a slight brown cheek; stem half 
an inch long; calyx in a basin with a smoodi rim, and 
slightly plaited within; fiesh, sub-acid and tender. In 
character it resembles the Cumberland Spice and the 
White Bellflower of the west, but is believed to be su- 
perior to either. Ripens during the last half of au- 
tumn. 

Tallow Avplb, Orange or LowelL — (tfite large, 
roundish oblong, approaching obtuse-conical, very slight- 
ly ribbed; green, becoming bright yellow; stem an inoh 
long; calyx in an even raSier deep basin, whieh is dis- 
tinctly plaited within, while the rim is remarkably 
smooth and broadly roimded; flesh rather coarse, with 
a rich rather acid flavor — hardly flrst rate, bat valua- 
ble from iu free growth, productiveness, large sise, and 
fine appearanoe. Ripens early in autumn, and may be 
kept a month or two. This variety has been cultivated 
at Cleveland, Ohio, imder the name of Queen Anne. 

Hawlbt or Dowee. — This fruit was first described 
and figured in the Cultivator, on p. 114, of volume IV. 
It was afterwards described in the Horticulturist a year 
ago. It is one of the very few apples of the largest 
ske which prove to be of excellent quality. It ripens 
about mid- autumn, or a month earlier than the Fall 
Pippin, which it in some degree resembles; it is more 
tender in textiure than tbe Fall Pippin, and consequent- 
ly not so well suited to distant markeu. It is a good 
bearer, and the fruit always fair. Being of a mild fla- 
vor, it is apt to be underrated when seat a distance. 
It originated in Columbia county, and has been conside- 
rably disseminated in Onondaga, Cayuga and Tomp- 
kins counties, N. Y. Consi<)ering all its qualities, it 
will rank fully equal to the Gravenstein and Fall Pippin. 

St. LAwaxKCx. — ^A large, handsome, and (air «Bb 
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GtaCf, or BehnmU. 
timul Tariety, much oultivated in the vicinity of Ro- 
chester , and originally from Lower Canada. It is har- 
dy, productive and of free growth| and though usually 
very highly commended, we have never been able to 
place it above second rate. It is nearly round, ap- 
proaching flattish-conical, covered all over with dark or 
blackish red broken stripes, which are remarkably dis- 
tinct, and become very short and narrow as they ap- 
proach the calyx; stem half aa inch long; calyx in a 
rather deep,'even basin; flesh very white, often with 
minute red streaks, tender, rather spongy, acid. Fine 
for market. Ripens mid-autumn. 

AuTUMWAL SwAAR.*— One of the finest $weet apples 
of autumn. Origin unknown. Large, flattish, rich 
yellow, usually a reddish brown cheek; stem often long 
and slender, sometimes short and rather thick; set in a 
wide, slightly uneven cavity; calyx in a wide, slightly 
ribbed basin; flesh very tender, yellowish, not juicy, 
with a very sweet, and agreeably spicy flavor. Mid- 
autumn. 

Mxi.oir, or Norton? m ife/on.— Originated in East 
Bloomfield, Ontario county, N. Y. It was first descri- 
bed ia^ the Cultivator of 1845, p, 56, by Ellwanger & 
Barry, under the name of Norton's melon; but as it 
originated in the Cbapin and not in the Norton orchard, 
the first part of the name, which the rule of priority 
would otherwise compel us to retain, has been dropped. 
It has since been figured and described in Hovey's Ma* 
l^azine, the Genesee Farmer, and the Horticulturist. It 
IS medium or rather large in size, roundish-conical, of- 
ten slightly flattened, nearly the whole surface hand- i 
•omely mottled and striped with full clear red, flesh 
white, tender, very juicy, with a fine, spicy, sub-acid 
flavor; when well ripened, first rate. The young trees 
are of remarkably slow growth. Although a fine va- 
riety, it is not equal in richness to the Gate, Fall Pip- 
pin, or Gravenstein, but is mooh admired for its juici- 
ness and fresh, sprightly flavor. 

LBiJkyo's Spick, or Leland^i pippin,* — Of excellent 

* The Editor of ihe New England Parmer remarke, that at thia 
is a rtd apple, it iboold not be called a pippin. What ic the mean- 
ia; of the word ** pippin ?** we have more thnn ouce asked the 
iioeetion, and have not received an answer. It cannot refer to the 
•nsptt,— for the Anerican and the Dovrnton pippins are flat, while 
the Ribsion and and dnj^arloaf are conical; it cannot indicate sise, 
Cor Abs Downton and Golden ore very small, and the Fall and Mon- 
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quality and great beauty of appaaranoe, and cultivated 
so iar as we know, only in the vicinity of Worcester, 
Mass. It is large, roundish, slightly conical, obscurely 
ribbed, very fair and smooth, with brilliant red streaks 
on a bright yellow; stem half an inch long, in a nar- 
row, ribbed cavity j calyx in a ribbed basin j flesh yel- 
low, tender, with a fine, spicy, sub-acid fiavor — the 
New-Eagland Farmer says " a high strawberry like 
flavor." It is a good bearer alternate years, and is de- 
cidedly a first rate fruit. We are indebted to S. H. 
Colton for specimens from Worcester. 

Presenring Bads and Grafts. 

The mode first suggested to us by T. G. Tsomans, 
of Walworth, N. Y., of preserving the scions of fruit 
trees in moist saw-dust, has proved superior to any oth- 
er. It is better than damp moss, in the facility with 
which the scion may be perfectly imbedded in it, leav- 
ing no interstices ; and it excells moist sand, in being 
lighter, more spongy, and entirely free from a grit 
which may injure a knife. We have without any diffi- 
culty preserved scions, which were out in the summer 
for budding, till the following spring, and inserted them 
as grafts with entire success ; and we have kept win* 
ter-cut grafts till midsummer perfectly fresh, and em- 
ployed them successfully in budding. A bushel of saw- 
dust will retain its moisture for many weeks nearly un- 
altered ; but water must not be applied too copiously, 
or water-soaking and decay will be the result. The 
north side of a building, or a cool cellar, is the best 
place. 

Salt for Celery. 

Plants of Celery were exhibited the past season, at 
a meeting of the Cincinnati Horticultural Society, to 
show the benefit of salt as manure for this vegetable. 
Those without salt, treated in the ordinary way, were 
not unusual in size or quality. The root and plant of 
the other, which had received the benefit of salt, was 
fourteen inches in circumference and weighed fourteen 
pounds without the leaves, and of excellent quality. 

strous pippins are very large; color is not reganled,-'for tho New- 
town a green, the Ooldeu is yellew, and the RilMton and King of 
the Pippins are red: nor season, — as the Snmmer is early, the New^ 
town late, and the Eastern pippin ** keeps two years;" nor flavor, 
the Blenheim being sweet, and the Ribsloa acid, Ao, Ws aboald 
therefore be glad to see a good definitioa. 
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PLAN OF A FAKin HOC8E. 



TIm Mconpuijing plan received the pivmiam of the 
New-Ynk State Agrionltnrftl Sooietj, at the Janaary 
meeting, 1S4S. Ttae maia objeol of the projector hai 
be«a to fnraiib the be«t ground-plan tot a complete 
farm hoase. Tbe ttj'le of finiih beinj; regarded as a 
■aoondarj matter, naj be chosea aooording lo thetaue 
and oiroiunstaacei of the builder. The repreMntation 
here giren, ia oraameDlal, and at the tame lime eom- 
patible with conTeaience aitd comfort. 

The committee on Farm Dwellings, fco., in suhmit- 
ting their report, make the following remark* in refe- 
rence to this design: " The ground plan giTcs an ez- 
oellent and oontenient arrangenant, whioh contd oot be 
better described than in tbe ladj'i own words. The 
committee would say one word on the mode of warm- 
ing hoaies by means of heated air from a romace, 
which is adopted in the plan offered. The same oor- 
reot notion* of conveaiences and oomforts, that sn^e*- 



ted in the plan manjoritsarrangoiients, aloo soggMts 
this most eOectnal, most economical and least danger- 
on« method of throwing a snmmer heat into all part* 
of even a large building. This supercedes all fires, 
excepting that etsential bed of living coals in the kit- 

We extract from the Tratitaction* , tbe foltowing 
deaoriptian of the plan. 

The Bcoompanjing plan t* designed to front south, 
with an elevation oT thirteen feet from the silb to the 
roof. It shonld occupy somewhat elevated ground, slo- 
ping a little to the north, and should be raised iki an un- 
derpinning lo suit the ground. To give chamber* to tbe 
siie designated, the apex U tbe roof should be not hs* 
than twenty-two or twenly-lhree feet above tbe ailla. 
it is highly proper to leave a ipaet for air, between 
the Bni*h of tbe chambers and the roof, whioh will pse- 
vent the roomt from becooiing heated ia etunnVt 
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The site ahoold be eeleoted 
¥ith a view to the easy con- 
siraotion of drains from the 
silks, bathing honse, dairy, Sco. 
directly to the piggery or bam 
ytrd. 

It is of coarse expected a good 
farner will have a good cellar, 
and in some situations, the best 
way of warming a house is by 
a ho^-air furnace in the cellar. 
The size of the cellar and its 
partbnlar divisions, should of 
of course depend on the wants 
or circumstances of the builder. 
In some cases it may be expedi- 
ent to have it extend under the 
whole of the main body of the 
house. 

It may be observed, however, 
that it is not advisable to store 
large quantities of vegetables 
under dwellings, as the exhala- 
tions from them, especially 
when unsound, are known to be 
decidedly prejudicial to health. 
Hence the bam cellar, and^not 
that of the dwelling house, 
should be the repository of such 
vegetables as are wanted for the 
use of domestic animals. 

Directions in regard to warm- 
ing houses by furnaces, may be 
found in works relating to the 

subject, or may be obtained from persons engaged in 
their construction. There are various modes; but my 
own experience does not enable me to decide upon their 
relative advantages. 

In the construction of this plan, it has been my ob- 
ject to combine utility and beauty, as far as practicable 
with the labor-saving principle. In the arrangement 
of the kitchen and dairy, particularly, special regard 
has been had to securing the proper requisites for those 
important departments with the greatest practicable 
degree of convenience. 

In constructing a dairy, it is proper that such an ex- 
cavation should be made as will leave the floor, which 
should be made of stones, two or three feet below the 
surrounding surface. The sides should be of brick or 
stone, and plastered; the walls high, and the windows 
made so as to shut out the light and admit the air. The 
advantage of thorough ventilation and pure air is ac- 
knowledged by every one who has ever paid attention 
to the manufacture of butter, though it is a matter ge- 
nerally too little thought of, in the construction of 
apartments for this purpose. It will be observed, that 
in the plan herewith submitted, an open space of two 
and a- half feet has been provided for on three sides of the 
dairy. 

To render the establishment as perfect as possible, 
the command of a good spring of water, which may 
be conducted through the dairy-room, is necessary,* 
when that cannot be had, an ice-house indirect contact, 
(as in the accompanying plan,) and a good well of wa- 
ter convenient, form the best substitute. 

The expense of such a house in this vicinity might 
be varied from fifteen hundred to three thousand dollars; 
according to the style of finish, the taste and ability of 
the owner, Sec. The main conveniences may be retain- 
ed at the lowest estimate, by omitting the ornamental 
front. 

M. W. HOWAJUD. 




Ground Plan. 




Second Floor, 



Composition of milk.-— According to. Jornston, 
every hundred pounds of milk contain about half a 
pound of salines; the 100 pounds contain about 10 
pounds of solid matter, and the proportion of ash in 
this solid matter is about one-twentieth of its whole 
weight, the analysis of which is given as follows: 

Phosphate of lime, 23 1 

Phosphate of magnesia, 4 2 

Phosphate of iron, « 7 

Chloride of potassium, 14 4 

Chloride of sodium, ,.....« 2 4 

Freesoda, 4 2 

Total. 49 
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TBEE FARSUBR'S If OT£ BOOK. 



To Farmers.— No. III. 

No greater inconsistency is presented in the whole 
system of our Common School education, than in the 
want of studies suited to that part of our population 
engaged in Agriculture. Three- fourths of the whole 
number attending our Common Schools, eventually re- 
sort to Agriculture as the business of life, and nine- 
tenths are either directly or indirectly engaged in far- 
ming or gardening at some period of their lives. And 
yety in most of these schools not a single study is adapt- 
ed to prepare the scholar, or inform him, upon sub- 
jects immediately connected with this pursuit The 
whole instruction appertaining to this subject, usually 
obtained by our farmer's sons, before called upon to act 
for themselves, is that derived from the labor exacted 
from them at home, during their minority, and their 
knowledge of farming is generally limited to the expe- 
rience and the practice pursued by their parents and 
guardians. Too often now, it is to be feared , the child 
looks upon the employment, as a mere servile labor, 
rather than a pleasant occupation, and one of all others, 
best suited to his hapfSiness. Being entirely ignorant 
of the first elements of Agriculture, as a science, he 
scarcely knows for what end his labor is bestowed. — 
** As the twig is bent the tree is inclined.'' Were this 
maxim properly acted, the first efibrts would be to give 
children early instruction in some simple and appropri- 
ate studies, suited to the business of Agriculture, so 
that they might labor understandingly, in whatever 
they should be called upon to do in these pursuits, when 
young. The effects, of such education would soon be- 
come manifest, and the instruction so acquired, would 
be of incalculable service to them in after life. With 
the knowledge of the necessary means to be used to 
make, and keep, their lands fertile, a large increase of 
produce might be realised from the improvement of 
them, and the increasing demand for market, be more 
certainly met and supplied ; and we should see fewer 
persons willing to leave their present comfortable homes, 
and encounter the hardships incident to the removal to 
a new country, in anticipation of improving their con- 
dition. An Agricultural education is daily becoming 
of more and more importance to all who remain in the 
older settled portions of our country, to enable them to 
compete with the surplus productions of the rich land 
of the west. As a means of judging of the capability 
of many of our lands to produce a very large increase 
upon what they now do, let any person look into his 
own neighborhood and he will find no difiiculy in select- 
ing fields producing from two to three tons of grass 
per acre, while perhaps the adjoining field, no less ca- 
pable of producing the same amount with proper cul- 
ture, now scarcely yields a ton per acre, and so of oth- 
er crops. In the reclaiming of low and wet lands, by 
means of draining, a large amount of productive land 
might be added to that now cultivated. There are not 
wanting many examples in our own state where, by 
means of judicious draining, large tracts of land have 
become among the best of our farming land. Part of 
the land formerly known as the Canastota Swamp, is 
a marked example of this kind. The renovating of old 
and worn out lands, that have been plowed for a long 
succession of years, by deep tillage and proper manur- 
ing, would be another means of greatly increasing the 
agricultural productions of our farmers. Many insian- 
oes of this kind are familiar to those acquainted with 
the lands along the Mohawk river. When our farmers 
shall generally be so educated, that they can with a 



knowledge of the Science of Agrioulture, put forth thcsr 
energies to accomplish the end desired, we shall be dis- 
appointed if the results anticipated by such an eduea- 
tion, do not fully meet the most sanguine expeetatioos 
of iu most zealous advocates. Oneida. 



Spare the Spider. 

I like the spirit of the article which appeared in the 
June Cultivator, inculcating kindness and attention to 
birds and toads for their usefulness in the garden. I 
desire to say a word in behalf of another useful friend 
of man, but whose friendship is met with almost unri- 
valled enmity and ingratitude. I mean the Spider, I 
do verily believe that, without his ceaseless vigilance, 
his untiring alertness, his wary cunning, his sagacious 
ingenuity, his fierce daring, and his voracious destrno- 
tiveness, it would be impotsible for man to get enough 
Old of the earth to save himself from etarving ! Look 
at your garden and your fields, and see the endless va* 
riety of them, and their countless numbers, constantly 
in pursuit of prey, which they devour with unappeasa- 
ble voracity, and say where would be the end of the ra- 
vages of pernicious insects if it were not .for their re- 
lentless war upon them. And yet, there is not one man in 
five hundred, on finding one of them in his way, whO| 
instead of touching his hat to him and giving him the 
walk, will not waste strength enough to knock down a 
steer in smashing him out of existence. They are sa- 
cred in my household, spiders are. If they accept the 
invitation of open windows, and walk into the parlor, 
and set up shop to the blemishment of good housewife- 
ry, they are considerately taken upon a broom and wait- 
ed upon to the door, with thanks for their good inten- 
tions and regrets that their services were not wanted 
in that department, and a friendly suggestion at parting 
that they can do a better business elsewhere. But they 
are tolerated in the kitchen in a sly way, on account of 
the love they have for the society of that enticing little 
creature, the house-fly. I teach my children to destroy 
ruthlessly, almost every other creeping or winged in- 
sect, but to tpare the spiders. 

There is the large, round bodied spider, who suspends 
his circular net vertically in every angle about the 
house and out houses— a lazy old ^ellow to look at, but 
woe to the flutterer that touches his toils. The house- 
fly is the special objeot of his regard, and hence he is 
seldom found far from dwellings. There are many v»> 
rieties, large and small, which adopt his mode ol en^ 
trapment. Splendid specimens, in size and variety of 
decoration, abound in the woods and meadows, whoso 
nets are almost tenacious enough to hold a bird. The 
largest kind of bugs and grasshoppers fall an easy prey 
to these. 

Then there is the garden ipider, — so called, I sup- 
pose, because he is found indiscriminately and abun- 
dantly around every dwelling, and barn, and wood, and 
field — with long slender legs and body, the latter faint- 
ly striped with bufi" down the sides. He spreads a com- 
pact sheet, horizontally, with well formed tubular ave- 
nue leading to his dungeon, at the entrance of which 
he grimly awaits the approach of some thoughtless 
wayfarer, who is dragged into it with inconceivable ra- 
pidity the instant he alights upon the tempting surface. 
He is not particular in his diet. 

One of the mo^t interesting of the race, is the small 
tranevertely-striped tpider ; very properly, from his 
appearance and mode of seizing his prey, called the ^t- 
ger ipider. Yon have seen him on the sunny side of a 
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loUding before now, on the alert for insects which re- 
ort there for warmth and pastime. Here is one now, 
Ik fly has jast settled within a few inches of him. You 
scarce saw the instantaneous motion with which his 
head was presented to his game as it alighted. Mark 
the oily, sidelong movement with which he gains a place 
above him, and now see the cautious, stealthy, almost 
imperceptible motion with which he advances — nearer, 
nearer — there ! a leap of eight times his length, and 
he has him ! Was ever anything more tiger-like ? 

But there is another chap who most excites my ad- 
miration. He is a nnall brown fellow with a light 
body and long legs ; and he has a pecaliarly pert way 
of standing on the very ends of his toes, bearing his 
body high up. He is the trae sportsman of his race. 
He scorns the adroit stealthiness of the last, and holds 
all devices for entrapping his game in infinite disdain. 
He takes his position on a standing board, or in the gar- 
den walk, when the sunshine falls thick upon it, and as 
the creature of elegant leisure drops down to enjoy a 
moment of luxurious repose, he darts upon him with 
the celerity of lightning, and with an assurance of 
success, that seems utterly unconscious of the possibi- 
lity of failure, — ^it scarce mattering what degree of 
apace intervenes. I have rescued his victim almost on 
the instant of his seizure, but he was stone dead. Ve- 
nom as virulent as the scorpion's, had pervaded his sys- 
tem. 

There is also a spider of magnificent proportions, 
robed throughout in richest black or dark brown velvet. 
He roams everywhere. I have seen him in the woods, 
bearing off a centipede twice his own sise, with the 
royal air and ease of a lion conveying a stag to his 
quarters. He is fierce, fearless and indomitable, and 
ia said to hold equal combat with the toad. 

My attention was once arrested by a small, compact 
irregular mass of dirt, moving off upon the floor with 
mysterious alacrity and regularity. On examination, 
I found it to be a small spider, whose body had a pecu- 
liar glutinous secretion, to which particles of dirt and 
•and adhered — thus effectually oonoealing his personal 
titraction. I have never hot once since met with this 
curiosity. Doubtless many a young rat among insects 
has rued the day that he mistook ^* that white heap 
yonder" for something as harmless as ''meal." 

All these, and an infinite variety of others of this ac- 
tive and intelligent race, are constantly laboring for the 
welfare of man. Again, I say thea, spauB thb spi- 
mas. J. C. H. 

Syracute, 12th /tuts, 1848. 

A Rhodle-Island Premiiim Farm. 

Mr. Thomas Andasws, of Smithfield, obtained the 
premium offered for the best cnltivated farm, by the 
Rhode- Island Society for the Encouragement of Do- 
mestic Industry in 1847. The committee who exam- 
ined this farm speak of it in high terms. It had been 
in the possession of Mr. Andrews ten years, and the 
committee say, that having been familiar with it in 
former years, they ** were not less surprised than gra- 
tified with the striking change that has been effected 
by its present owner." They say further — " The farm 
throughout shows skilful, «onnd, and clean husbandry; 
the buildings are nearly all in excellent condition, and 
the many contrivances within doors, and without, for 
abbreviating labor and eeonomising time, for the com- 
fort of the family, and for the humbler tenants of the 
stable and the sty; and especially, the arrangements 
for the ool lection and preservation of everything that 
can be converted into manure — all indicate the orderly, 
pains- taking and industrious farmer; and show that 
while iie keeps a steady eye upon everything that can 
be turned to profitable account, he is not unmindful of the 
higher duty of rendering hig home agreeable and respect- 



able." In regard to Mr. A.'s mode of feeding his animals, 
the committee remark that he has gone on the '' senten> 
tious. advice of an experienced old farmer, ^fted high.' 
He has always acted upon this plan. Every animal 
upon his premises, biped and quadruped, is well fed and 
full fed. His cattle are not lank, hide- bound, costive 
and cross, but fat, sleek and kindly." 

We make the following extract from Mr« Andxbws' 
statement to the committee: 

'^ My farm contains 113 acres. There are about 50 
acres of arable and reclaimed land, 30 acres of pasture, 
and the balance is mostly in wood. 

'* When I bought the farm, the buildings and fences 
were out of repair. The land hcwi been so long cultivated 
with very little manure, and that probably applied in the 
hill, it was in a very poor and run down condition. There 
were not more than two cords of manure on the place. 
The first summer I raised 40 bushels of potatoes, and 
60 of corn. I kept four cows, a pair of three year 
old steers, and two horses, but was obliged to buy 
three tons of hay to carry them through the winter. 
Since that time, I have depended upon the resources of 
the farm and stock for manure, except two hundred 
and nine dollars worth of stable manure, and about two 
thousand bushels of ashes which I have bought. The 
present condition of the farm will be sufficiently indica- 
ted by the following enumeration of its products the 
present year — the prices are such as I have actually 
sold the articles at, or can now command for them. 
80 tons of good bay, from 30 acres, 12 

acres yielded 36 tons, $14 $1 120 00 

3 tons swamp hay, $5, 15 00 

8 ** oats, on A\ acres, cut green for 

fodder, $12, 96 00 

2 " ryestraw,$6, 12 00 

Corn stalks and husks from 5ji acres, 50 00 ^ 

283 bushels Indian corn, $1 , 283 00 

32 "rye, $1, 32 00 

600 « Potatoes sold, averaging 65o.,... 390 00 
400 " *' on hand, have been offer- 
ed 75c., 300 00 

90 " " small, 25 c, 22 50 

1000 lbs. winter squashes, 2c., 20 00 

87 bushels winter apples, 36 00 

3 " quinces, • 6 00 

20 loads pumpkins, 29 00 

7 bushels white beans, 10 50 

Small fruits, $15.74, 16 74 

Sweet corn, $5, 5 00 

43 bushels fall tnrneps, 33 c, 14 19 

Garden vegetableS| of various kinds, ..... 25 00 

$2481 93 

" I now keep 4 oxen, 12 cows, 2 horses, a bull, 20 
shoats and 2 hogs. 

'' The following answers to your queries will show 
my mode of cultivation. 

*' Ist. Depth of Plowing. — I plow S^ inches in all 
cases where it is possible, and in some loamy soils 
deeper. 

" 2. I used the subsoil plow last year on a field of 6 
acres ; subsoiling 4, and leaving 2, as an experiment. 
I plowed with a common plow, 7 inches deep, and fol- 
lowed with the subsoil 20 inches — stirring the earth 27 
inches— sowed oats and grass seed. The oaif were 
very large, on all the six acres, averaging 5 feet high, 
and there was no perceivable difference in the oats by 
subsoiling.* 

''3. Rotation of Crops. — I find planting Indian corn 
more than one year on the same land makes but little 
difference to the crops, but almost every other kind of 

* Tho grass was a week later on t he perl of the field that was 
SDbsoiled; there was less clover, bnt more herdd grass aud red top; 
the yield of hay was somawbaS greater. 
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grain does not do as well. Rye is more apt to blight, 
and potatoes are sure to fail the second year. I have 
not generally got noiore than half a crop from second 
year's planting. 

** 4. Indian Corn. — ^I cultivated for five years the 
white cap corn of mediuiA size, and deep plowing and 
manure cansed it to grow larger and later. I also tri- 
ed the yellow cap corn, bat I find the white to have less 
weight in cob, and more fodder than the yellow. Last 
year I planted two acres of the white and yellow mix- 
ed equally, and found the result was in favor of the 
mixed corn. It was heavier than either white or yel- 
low, by three-fourths of a pound to the bushel. I ge- 
nerally plant green sward, plow late in the spring, as 
plowing in the fall by freezing and thawing, the soil 
becomes wasted by winds blowing, Sec. By plowing 
late in the spring the corn is never injured by the grass 
worm. I plant my ground but one year if I can get 
the sod rotten enough to seed down. If I plant two 
years, I plant potatoes first and corn afterwards, as the 
land will decidedly take seed better after corn than af- 
ter potatoes — ^but by planting only one year the grass 
crops will last longer than if planted two years. I 
plow in the manure about the middle of May, roll 
with a heavy roller, and mark the rows with a light 
plow 3{ feet by 3, and put five grains in a hill, at se- 
cond hoeing, leave four the healthiest plants to grow. 
I hoe as soon as the corn will admit — hoe three times. 
Work with cultivator between the rows, twice hoeing, 
but at the third hoeing it breaks down too much corn 
to work a horse between the rows. I make no hill, but 
keep the surface as level as possible, that the brace 
roots may hold it from blowing down, as in hilling the 
brace roots cling to the hill and are torn up easily, and 
if the season be dry, it is much more liable to suffer 
from drought. I commence cutting the stalks, as soon 
as they are ripe enough to cut for the milch cows, and 
continue using them for feed till they become too dry, 
as they are worth double to feed green, than in the 
winter when dry. By this methmi of cultivation I 
raise from 40 to 70 bushels per acre, and sometimes 
even more.'' 

PreserTation of Animal luid Vegetable Salistances. 

A valuable process for preserving various substances. 
Is noticed in the English papers. It consists, 1. In an 
improved method of applying rapid currents of heat- 
ed air to the drying and preservation of vegetable sub- 
stances. 2. An improved method of applying rapid 
currents of heated air to the preservation oi meats. — 
3. An improved method of applying heat to the preserr 
vation of the edible matter contained in eggs. 

Vegetables, such as carrots, turneps, parsnips, Sec, 
are first washed and scraped, then sliced by hand or ma- 
ohinery, and laid in thin layers on trays with hair cloth 
or lattice work bottoms, and the trays placed on racks, 
one above another in the heating-chamber. When tho- 
roughly dried they are to be put up in packages; or 
before packing they may be reduced to a fine state ; — 
but the packages should in all ceises be air-tight. Po- 
tatoes are preserved by first boiling or steaming them, 
and after being peeled, reduced by mashing or other- 
wise to a state fit for spreading in thin layers, upon 
trays of the same description as those employed for the 
articles above named. The trays with the substance 
are exposed to currents of heated air, at a temperature 
of about 150^ (Fah.) till the substance is thoroughly 
desiccated. If the substances are of small size, such 
as peas or beans— they are exposed in their entire state 
to the rapid currents of heated air. 

Meat, when bulky, is first cut into slices of about 

half an inch thick-^the slices hung on lines or nails, 

exposed to the currents of heated air— the temperature 

120^ to 160^. All moittare b by this means oomplete- 



ly expelled from the meat, and its albumen at the same 
time, firmly coagulated. Meat which has been so 
treated, will continue for a long time, under ordinaiy 
circumstances, in a perfectly wholesome state ; but if 
it is intended to be exported to damp or variable cli- 
mates, it is recommended to apply a little highly-dilut- 
ed pyroligneous acid, or some other approv^ antisep- 
tic, to prevent it from reimbibing humidity ; after which 
it should be subjected to a further heating in order to 
free it from any moisture it may hold. To ascertain 
when the meat is perfectly dried, a portion of it may 
bo weighed at intervals, and when it ceases to show 
any diminution of weight, the process may be deemed 
complete . 

To preserve eggs they are taken from the shells, the 
white and yolks intimately mixed together, and about 
ail equal weight of wheat flour, gpround rice, or other 
farinaceous substance, is added to them, and the whole 
beat into a uniform mass, which is spread upon trays 
of horse-hair cloth or lattice- work bottoms. The mass 
is then exposed to a temperature of about 180^. When 
thoroughly dried, the mass is redaced to the state of 
flour, and in that state packed up for use. The eggs 
may be preserved in their entire state, denuded only of 
their shells, the yolks and whites being dried and re- 
duced to a state of flour withoat any intermixture with 
other substances. 

CaltlFation of Foveet Trees* 

The natural scarcity of timber in some sections of 
this country, and its prodigal waste and destruction in 
other sections, have already occasioned the necessity of 
artificial plantations. This mode of producing forests 
has long been successfully practiced in England, and 
some trials which have been made, lead to the belief 
that its results would be equally as favorable here. 

In the Transactions of the Essex (Mass.) Agrienl- 
tural Society for 1847, we find a valuable essay on the 
Cultivation of the Oak ond other Forest Trees, by 6. 
B. Pebht. This essay received a premium from the 
Society. We present the following abstract of the 
principal points set forth by Mr. P. His remarks are 
chiefly confined to the cultivation of the oak. 

It is recommended that acorns for planting should be 
taken from trees of the riglit kind, whioh stand at a 
distance from other oaks of a different kind. This is 
important on account of the hybridization whioh takes 
place when the different kinds grow near each other. 
Mr. P. thinks there is scarcely any tribe of forest trees 
in which this process is carried on to that degree as in 
the oaks. 

The kind of oaks deemed most proper for cultiva- 
tion, are the white, grey, yellow and black. Each of 
these has its peculiar properties, and is calculated for 
purposes for whioh the other kinds do not answer so well. 

In regard to the questions, how the acorns should be 
managed for planting, and whether they should be 
plantml in the fall or spring? — Mr. PsnaT, after fully 
considering the various modes, decides that it is best 
to gather the acorns as soon as they are dropped, put 
them in a box with earth and let them freeze hard; af- 
ter which they should be kept till spring in a cool, sha- 
dy place, covered thick with straw. 

The question has been considerably discussed wheth- 
er young forest trees should be cultivated-^that is whe- 
ther the ground should be loosed around with the plow 
or other implements; Mr. P. is of opinion, that when 
** the right culture '* is bestowed, ito effects are equally 
as useful on the "wild trees of the forest, as on the 
reclaimed ones of the orchard." In attempting the culti- 
vation of the oak, injury has sometimes been done by 
breaking off" the roots and otherwise mutilating the 
trees. Care should be taken in this respect— especial- 
ly that the implements do not run too deep. 
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It is advised that trees should be caltivated in a nor- 
sety till they are five or six years old, and then trans- 
plant them to an open lot. Mr. P. thinks it is not un- 
likely that they may sometimes be kept in the narsery 
with advantage till they have attained the age of ten 
or twelve years* 

Is regard to heading down ; proning. &o., Mr. P. ob- 
serves that from what observation he has been able to 
make, he is convinced that the top first thrown oat almost 
invariably dies, ' 'either before or after a new sprt at from 
near the earth starts forth," and he thinks the process of 
natore is only seconded by art, when the top of a seed- 
ling oak, whether in the field or in the narsery is taken 
away to facilitate a better shaped and more vigorous 
growth. He has had long experience in raising trees 
of different kinds, and he is confident of the advanta- 
ges of this process. He observes '^ I have in my nur- 
series bat few trees which I supposed would not be im- 
proved by removing the top after having attained the 
age of three or four years. I have sometimes judged 
it necessary to subject them to a second and in some 
instances to a third process." 

In regard to the question; how long it takes an o*k 
to reach its ordinary growth ? Mr. PsaaT observes that 
there are not enough well attested facts to enable him 
to speak with deflniteness. He thinks particular in- 
quiry should be made in reference to this point. One 
instance, however, is mentioned, which is worthy of 
notice. Four oaks, forty jears old. stand on the side 
of a hill — the soil a sandy loam. The largest is esti- 
mated to contain over a quarter of a cord of wood. 

" Of the general fitness of our soil for the produc- 
tion of the oak in its full site and greatest strength, 
we hare pleasing demonstrations in the majestic trees 
of this species which stttl remain scattered over most 
of the country, as well as in the safety with which our 
own mi^estic ships, built of our wood, and fashioned 
by the wise craftiness of our own men, have resisted 
and outlived the mighty lifting up of the ocean wave." 

The general advantages arising from planting forest 
trees are thas summed up in concluding the essay: — ''If 
we value, therefore, the wealth or happiness of those 
who come after us, or regard the estimation in which 
we shall be held by those whose gratified feelings and 
kind remembrance we wish to secure, we can take no 
more wise and sure course than to cover our hills, or- 
nament our plains and fill our valleys with a rich pro- 
portion and pleasing varieties of the forest trees. Mix- 
ing those that put forth their freshness in the spring, 
with those which by their evergreen foliage maintain 
in the winter season, a pleasing contrast with the 
whiteness of the drifting snow. With such an inheri- 
tanee handed down to them, our children's children 
made glad by the glory and beauty which they see 
around, will say that we, their fathers, were a wise and 
understanding people." 



Sfiects of Ashes. 



Mkssbs. Editors— -Last fall I had a compost heap 
of manure and muck in preparation for covering my 
seed-beds of plums, apples, pears, &c., and a quantity 
of corn-stalks and weeds were thrown on the top of the 
heap and set on fire. A shower came up and we left 
it, but the top of the heap being quite dry, it kept burn- 
ing all night and half of next day. The ashes were 
spread over a part of a long bed of plum stones in my 
nursery, and the effect is visible to this time, the young 
trees looking 'darker and are much larger than the oth- 
ers where the unburned compost was put. Still they 
bad the ashes of a larger quantity than was given to 
the rest, though when applied I thought them worth- 
less, and only put them on as an experiment. CiiAarxs 
Hajultoit. CwUr^ryf N, Y., My 10, 1848. 



Compamtlve weight of good and poor milk. 

Having frequently heard various opinions expressed 
In regard to the comparative weight of good and poor 
milk, and having never seen an account of its being 
tested, I resolved to try the following experiments: 
9{ qts. cream, 19 lb. 2 oz., which made Hi lb. butler. 
9i "N. milk, 19 •' 2 oz, 
9\ " 8. milk, 19 " 10 oz. 
9J " water, 19 " 2 oz. 

Relative pbopobtions op milk akd buttee. — By 
referring to my books, I find that in 1839 I made the 
following trial from four cows in two days. 
Cow No. 1, 21qrs. milk, 21b. loz. butter, 1 4-7oc. prqt. 
" 2,23 " 1 13 " 1 1-4 *« 

'* 3,20 " 1 4 " 1 « 

" 4, 18 " 1 12 «' 1 6-9 " 

About the same time I weighed a single quart of 
new and skimmed milk, each, and could not perceive 
any difference in the weight of so small a quantity. 

Edward Clark. 
Waterbury, Ct. July 1, 1848. 

[The above is a good illustration of the fact that the 
quantity of milk does not indicate the quantity of but- 
ter it will afford. Eds.] 

Chemical Names, 

Substances in organic chemistry, the names of which 
are frequently used by scientific writers, explanations 
of which many readers may find convenient and use- 
ful. 

^cro/eon— the substance generated by the decompo- 
sition of fat, when highly heated, causing the disagree- 
able smell usually noticed. 

^m^retne— -principal ingredient of ambergris. 

AmyigdaHne — ^a substance in almonds, peach-ker- 
nels, &c., yielding by decomposition oil of almonds and 
prussic acid. 

,Arabin€ — ^gum arabio, — forming with water, mucil- 
age. 

Camphene — ^the true oil of turpentine, obtained from 
common turpentine, and having power to anite with 
muriatic acid, forming what is called artificial cam- 
phor. 

Cawitm, or Cateine — ^the curd of milk. 

Ctnuiiit — chief ingredient of cherry gum. 

Cerumtn — wax of the ear. 

CoUiphony — the compound rosin which remains when 
the crixie turpentine from trees is distilled. 

Dextrine — a gum, formed from the starch of seeds 
in vegeution— or by starch and sulphuric acid. 

Faradyn — the lightest liquid known — weighing only 
thirteen-twentieths of its bulk of water— obtained by 
distilling india rubber. 

6/ycertfM— a principle or constituent of all fats, and 
of their ingredients, stearine, margarine, and olein. 

Inuitti— starch fromoeleoampane, dahlia, dandelion, 
&c. 

Xacftas-^sngar of milk. 

Xsgttfliins— extract of beans and peas, with proper- 
ties intermediate between gluten and albumen of wheat. 

Xtc/ientf»€— starch from Iceland moss and other li- 
chens* 

X^niac-— principal ingredient of woody fibre. 

PtUmatine^'-^ peculiar stearine in palm oil. 

Pyifi*»the liquid, which, united with albumen, forms 
pus. 

jStnapim^— the pangent principle of mustard seed. 

Stearine-^^ constituent of fats— most of them being 
stearine and margarine, with a simple oil, olein. 

Tuebene — a liquid obtained (torn turpentine. 

Xyhidine-^A very combustible compound, formed 
by combining woody fibre with nitrio ftcid. 
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JtfaDagement of a Dairy Farm* 
Mr. Chauncbt Beckwith, of Columbiai Herkimer 
coanty, presented to the Agricultaral Society of that 
county, in 1847, the following statement of the pro- 
ducts and expenses of his farm for that year. It af- 
fords an excellent example of the advantage of system 
and economy, and shows what even a '' slender roan, 
not able to do heavy work," may accomplish, provided 
he has the mind for it. We copy from the Trantae- 
tions of the N. Y. State Ag. Society. 

My farm consists of 100 acres, situated seven miles 
south of the Erie canal, and is about 900 feet above its 
level. I have 85 acres under improvement, on which I 
have kept 2 horses and 21 cows; 37 acres to pasture, 
35 to meadow, 8 to oats, 2 to corn, 1 to wheat, 1^ to 
sowed corn, 8| to potatoes. 

Account Current. 
Made 12,000 lbs. cheese, sold at 7 cts.,. . . . $840 00 
weighed in the fall and well cured. 

Soldapples, 1 40 00 

do butter, 20 00 

Calves' skins, 10 00 

$910 00 

Interest on 4,000 pd. for farm, $230 00 

do 400 do cows, .... 23 00 

do 150 do horses,... 10 50 

do 150 do utensils,.. 10 50 

$329 00 

One hand 7i months, $12, 90 00 

Paid for days' works, 40 00 

do hired girl, 35 weeks, $1.12| 39 38 

do mechanics' bills, 20 00 

do shorts for cows, 20 00 

do plaster, 12 00 

do cheese boxes and bandage, 35 00 

$585 38 

324 62 
Permaneot improvements, stone wall, Stc.,. . 50 00 

$374 62 
Seed grain not taken into account, as it is the 

product of the farm from year to year. 
Family expenses, besides appropriating a por- 
tion of the products of the farm for such 
purposes, 120 00 

Net profit, $254 62 

I make this statement not for the purpose of boast- 
ing, but with a hope that other common farmers will be 
induced to make similar statements. It is believed that 
the statements usually made and published, are of 
farms in a very high state of cultivation, and if not ex- 
travagantly made, show a large yield and large profit, 
batter calculated to discourage than to encourage far- 
mers in moderate circumstances. The soil of my farm 
is gravelly loam, the timber mainly beech and maple, 
with elm and basswood, eighty acres under improve- 
ment ; have kept cows two seasons: when I commenced, 
the farm had been for several years fed close by sheep, 
and was not in a good situation for keeping cows. My 
family consists of myself, wife, and four small children. 
I am a slender man, not able to do heavy work; have 
made the cheese and done some chores. Have kept ray 
cows always in good condition ,- have fed hay usually 
during winter ,* when I feed straw, some meal is fed, so 
as to make the keeping equal to good hay ; from about 
the first of March, I feed two quarts of corn or barley 
meal to each cow per day until the pasture is good ; 
they are kept in good stables, and during summer are 
put up night and morning in a milking bam, near and 
convenient to the cheese room, and fdl the whey with 
meal or shorts, the quantity depending en the situation 



of the pasture; commence feeding corn about the mid- 
die of August once a day, and the whey with shorts or 
meal once. 

This fall after the corn was injured by the frost, fed 
a half bushel of apples to each cow per day, and late 
pumpkins, continuing to feed the whey, with shorts or 
meal, until they were dried oflf; have kept twenty cows 
for the dairy and one for the family. The yield of 
cheese per cow the past season, six hundred pounds, 
sold at seven cents; I think the extra feed, made at 
least one hundred pounds per cow; the cost of shorts 
was one dollar per cow ; the meal b(*ing the product of 
the farm has not been in any manner taken into the ac- 
count. The season has been dry and not favorable for 
dairying. I am convinced that good feeding pays well; 
the milk drawn from the cow is a monstrous draft, and 
if they are not well fed, they will run down and be poor 
in the fall, and the yield of milk small during the latter 
part of the season. The pr^tice of sowing com to 
feed in the fall, should, and I think will become general; 
if cows are well fed, they will be in good condition in 
the fall, which enables us to turn our old cows and sooh 
aa are not good milkers, for beef to good advantage. I 
should put the cows up to milk if I did not feed; the 
trouble of feeding after they are up, is not great. The 
whey runs from the box in which the cheese is made, 
into a vat, and from that, by pump logs it is drawn in* 
to pails in the alley of the milking house. The cows 
being in two rows, with their beads to the alley, and a 
tub for each; the meal bin is at one end of the alley; 
from this to the cheese room, a distance of some ten 
feet, plank are laid to walk on, and a temporary roof 
over, so that we pass from the milking house to the 
room where the cheese is made, without being exposed 
to rain or mud; still this space is open for the circnla* 
tion of air. I should feed my cows during summer, if 
it did not add to the quantity of cheese, as it is a satis- 
faction to see them look fine, and in knowing that they 
feel comfortable. Chauncet Bsckwith. 



Writers for Agricaltnral Papers. 

There appears to be a desire among many writers 
and reader* of Agricultural papers to interdict from the 
columns of the press all writers who are not rigidly 
practical men, and to my comprehension this is an er- 
ror that should be discountenanced. 

Are we to weigh every measure every thing by its 
mere worth in dollars and cents ? True, a man may 
be practical in the growing of flowers, or the dressing 
of a set for a finger-ring or a breast-pin, and might be 
admitted on the one hand as practical, or on the other 
as one who has grown rich. Yet there may be others 
much better quidified to give directions than either the 
one or the other. Were a man required to teach one 
how to handle a spade or a hoe, then we might look for 
the practical man. Or were we giving lessons In mak- 
ing money, then the man who would best give demon- 
strations how to live on nothing, and spend no money 
for comfort or luxury, would be the man to look for. 

The great bog-bear is theory ; that is the stumbling 
block. Now this thing of theory is as essential to the 
thinking planter or farmer who desires improvement, as 
is any other thing. Hypothesis is quite another matter. 
The one lays down reasons from known premises, de- 
duced from facts. The other assumes premises, and is 
too prone to be a dreamer. 

The lamented Willis Oaylord, was one of the roost 
cogent and able writers we have ever had, yet be was 
unable to practice the theories he had deduced from his 
early labors, which were even then limited from bodily 
infirmity. 

I have been a tolerably close observer of men and 
things, and I think I should not err, if I said-His a ruU 
laboring men are not in the /oain good at directing, nor 
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are monej-making men good managers. The first fol- 
lows too mach a routine taught him ; the other has no 
other idea but saving. The first fears to try an im- 
provement he never tested, a course of cultivation ho 
never tried, a seed he never used, lest he might not do 
as well. The other will not lay out a dollar that he 
does not see the immediate return of. There are ex- 
ceptions I admit, and when we meet the enlightened 
mind, then we should hold on to and encourage. But 
the idea as thrown out by one writer in an Agricultur- 
al paper, that money-making men, are the men who 
improve land and s^ock, keep up fences and buildings, 
and in short do every thing well — ^is a vain hypothesis. 
Let us go into any neighborhood, and we shall find men 
who are accumulating property, who wear out land, 
and live without much expense. Large crop makers, 
work at a heavy outlay of something, and the man who 
makes large crops has not the time to rebuild, or im- 
prove land. 

Most nftn that have accumulated large estates, cau 
itot tell how they have grown rich — and other men who 
make large crops, cannot see why every body can not 
do so. The fact is, there are '* vessels made to honor, 
and others to dishonor;'' some men with one faculty 
and others with another ; to make money comes as ea- 
sy to some men. as the eternal waste comes to others. 
Let us hear from all, and though we may have to pick 
over a bushel of chafl* to get a grain of wheat, yet we 
may be benefitted thereby. 

I do not like this way of ruling off the track, all that 
have not the Flying Cbilders or the Eclipse blood in 
their veins ; if agricultural readers only want to hear 
how they can make dollars, let them call up the misers 
from their dens, who can but tell them how many grains 
of corn will do to support life ; and as they pay for the 
printing they have a right to control. As for me, this 
eternal weighing and measuring with a dime, I am 
sick of. I love dimes, but I do not want to eat them, 
nor to sleep on them, nor to measure a man's honor, 
nor his worth, nor his ability to advise me, by the length, 
breadth, weight or worth of his purse. 

If I wanted legal counsel, I would not ask whether 
Daniel Webster was wealthy ; if I wanted medical ad- 
vice, I would not ask whether Valentine Mott could 
make pills fast. No, sir, I would ask — are they fully, 
sufficiently, entirely competent in their professions? 

Why should not the principle prevail in agriculture ? 
Why should not Dr. Daniel Lee be just as able to in- 
struct in the best mode to condnet an estate, as any Jo- 
nas Small bones in the land, though he might be born 
between the plow- handles ? The instructor must have 
the faculty of communioatingr his views, and should by 
all means be thoroughly conversant with his subject — 
then, it matters not whether he be a doctor or a plow- 
man. 

There are many who are too much bound to their 
own views to examine others, or to give them a trial. 
Much of this natural (I may say) disposition is broken 
down by mixing with oar neighbors — by education — ^yet 
it will bold to oneself in spite of him. 

I consider myself a practical man, yet I have not 
boed a row of corn or cotton in many years, nor turned 
a furrow, yet I am not considered practical by the ma- 
jority, because I had the blessed advantage of having 
had a father who sent me to school and made me study. 

I cannot accumulate property, nor do I have that sort 
of a desire : I see so many things I want, that I spend 
my dollars before I get them to jingle. Though I am 
not anxious to write for the press, and will gladly quit, 
whenever I see such a desire exhibited by even a tithe 
of the readers, I have vainly thought that, though I 
have sheep-skins enough to permit me to use the M. D. 
I might be of service to my fellows ; if in arror, I as- 
sure yon and all oihera itAi I erred in judgment, not 



from any vanity. M. W. Phiufs. Bditardt, Mi$s», 
Jttne 10, 1818. 

Time for Cnttiog Hay. 

As the season has arrived for cutting hay, and aa 
there is much diflerence of opinion in relation to the pro* 
per time for cutting it, I will just mention the course 
taken by one man in this mountain town. The man to 
whom 1 allude, is John Pratt, and he has managed a 
dairy of sixty cows for nine years ; and in all that tima 
he has not had a cow that has had the least trouble in 
calving, or cleaning, (as he told me himselO which I 
think something remarkable. Mr. Pratt's course is, to 
commence cutting his bay very early, generally before 
any body else thinks of it, or as soon as it begins to 
blossom ; and he gets help enough to cut all his hay be- 
fore it gets very ripe, and is generally one of the fir&t 
to finish haying. He attributes his success with hia 
oows, to early^cut hay, together with cartful aitfntion 
through the winter ; and the rest of his stock corres- 
ponds in appearance with his cows. £. L. H. Shrewi- 
bury, Vt. July I D, 1848. 

Importance of Cuttino Roots fob Domestic 
Animals. — 1. To avoid choki^ in the case of cows. 
2. To secure better digestion of the food, and of course 
the better health and improvement of the animals, and 
the more economical use of food. 3. To save the teeth 
of the animals, more particularly the horse. This ani- 
mal often refuses to eat roots, after having taken them 
freely for a few weeks, entirely, as I suppose, because 
bis teeth have become sore. By frequently biting into 
roots of two or three inches in diameter, the gums be* 
come chafed, and the animal refuses to eat the roots. 

Root Cutting Machines — A Cheap Substituts. 
I never felt the need of a machine of this kind although 
I have fed roots freely for many years. I use a bos 
with a hard wood plank bottom. The size depends on 
the amount of stock to be fed. In such a box I crash 
them with a square headed mallet. Here are no 
knives to get dull or be broken by a stone among the 
roots. This box may be kept in your cellar in cold 
weather. All sorts of animals eat roots thus prepared 
more easily than when sliced in a machine ; since by 
being left in grains by the mallet, and these grains of* 
ten cohering, the animal can the more readily seise 
them than when cut by a machie. 

Carrots vs. Oats for Horsbs. — ^I have worked a 
horse all winter long on earroU and hay, with better 
health, with equal effectiveness and with less expense 
than on hay and oats. All horses will not eat them 
readily at first, especially if mashed fine with a mallet. 
But all will soon learn ; then they are never clogged by 
them. I think parsneps are equally good ; certainly 
they are equally acceptable to the horse. I leave it to 
chemists to ascertain the relative proportions of starch 
and sugar, of phosphates and of nitrogenous matter m 
each. Carrots are the best root we have for late 
spring feeding, as they keep better than turneps and 
most other roots on the approach of hot weather. — 
With good hay and carrots the horse will hardly feel 
the want of fresh grass. C. £. 6. 

STBUcruRs OF THX HoRSR.— Sir Chablxs Bblz. ob- 
observes that of all creatures the horse has the small- 
est stomach, relatively to its physical size.. Had he 
possessed the quadruple ruminating stomach of the ox, 
he would not have been, at all times, ready for exer- 
tion ; the traveller could not have baited his steed and 
resumed his journey. The stomach of the horse is not 
so capacious, even when distended, as to impede his 
wind and speed ; and the food is passing onward, with 
a greater degree of regularity than in any other animal. 
A proof of this is that the horse has no gall-bladder. 
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Ansirers tQ laqvlrlei. 

OsAOB Orange.— D. B. W., Mendham, N. T. — 
Tbe seeds of this plant may be first scalded by patting 
them in water near the boiling point, where they may 
remain till the water is cool, and then plant them in 
beds of good soil. Most of the seeds will vegetate the 
first season. The plants may be transplanted from the 
seed bed the second season, and may be set in a hedge 
form at the distance of a foot apart. They shoold be 
kept dean from weeds, -and in the fall headed down to 
within two or three inches of the ground, and the 
growth of the next season cat to within fifteen or eigh- 
teen inches of the gmand. 

Eagle Plow.*-0. B., Montgomery Co., Va. The 
Eagle plow is well adapted to strong soil ; but our ac- 
quaintance with the Livingston county plow, is not 
such as qnalifies us to say whether the former would 
be preferable for all »oUt. We should have no hesita- 
tion in recommending the Eagle No. 2 for '^ very strong 
Unds." 

Madder. — A. V. L., Newcastle, Del. Madder 
roots can probably be obtained in the fall from Mr. J. 
Eaton, of West-Winfield, Herkimer county. N. Y. — 
For his account of thl cultivation of this plant, see 
Cultivator for 1847, p. 65. 

Rose-bug. — " Fairfield County, Ct." — ^Where these 
insects infest small plants or shrubs, they may be sha- 
ken into vessels of water, and afterwards killed. — 
Where they attack large trees, as the apple or cherry, 
or grape-vines, they are more difficult to manage. R. 
Newton, of Worcester, Man., states in the Hortiettl- 
turittf that he bad effectually driven them from his 
trees, where they appeared in great numbers, by scat- 
tering dry wood ashes among them, with a transplant- 
ing trowel or a shingle paddle. Turning up the ground 
under the trees or shrubs where they have appeared, 
with the plow or spade, late in the fall, will expose 
many of the insects to the frost and air, while they are 
in the larva state, and they will be destroyed. The 
eggs are deposited from two to four inches in the ground, 
and the insect passes the three first stages of its exist- 
ence below the surface. 

QmNSET OR Sore Throat in Swins. — N. W. B., 
Nashville, N. C. It is not easy to determine what the 
cause of this disease is, in all ca9es. Allowing hogs to 
eat acorns of the black and red oaks, is thought to pro- 
duce it. sometimes. Physic the animal with salts and mo- 
lasses—two ounces of salts with two table-spoon fulls 
of molasses for a dose. Or give a mixture of sulphur, 
eharcoal, and wood-ashes, allowing the animal to eat 
the mixture at will. The salts and molasses, diluted 
with water, can be foreed down the throat with a 
syringe. 

Wabbtno Machine. — J. F. L., Macon county. Mo. 
There have been a vast number of washing machines in- 
vented, but far the greater portion are known only 
among the things that loere, and of those that exist, 
there are few of any real utility. We are not sufficient- 
ly acquainted with the different kinds, to say which is 
best. A friend uses one called the '* steam rotary 
washing machine,*' which app ars to be quite eflfootive, 
and does not wear the clothes — price $15. But we 
should be glad to learn from those who have had actu- 
al experience in the business, what machines are best 
on the score of utility and cheapness. 

MuLTicoLE RTE.-<»Ia auswcr to several inquiries, 
we will say that a supply of this grain will be kept for 
sale by Mr. Emert at the Albany Agricultural Ware- 
house. We believe the variety sustains its reputation 
for prodactiveness. 

Water in Barn- Yards.— " A Subscriber." There 
is no difficulty in bringing the water from a spring 30 
&et higher than yoor yard, though there may be a val- 



ley between, ten feet lower than the yard, provided t^ 
water is confined in a pipe. The water would run ^ 
simply placing the pipe in the spring, but to insure it* 
always being kept foil, it would be better to raise a 
head by a cistern or vat. Pipe of three-fourths of an 
inch bore would be large enough to carry water for 
twenty head of cattle, or more, and lead- pipe would 
cost here from twelve to fifteen cents per foot. 

Seeds op Thorns. — P. P. P., Bradford. Co., Pa. — 
The seeds of thorns generally vegetate well, if they are 
well ripened. They are, however, slow in sprouting, 
on account of the hard shells in which they are envelop- 
ed. On this account it is common to scald the seeds 
by pouring boiling water on them just before they are 
planted. This causes them to vegetate much quicker 
than ihey would do if put in the ground dry. If plant- 
ed without any preparation, they will not all come up 
before the following spring, that is, they will lie in the 
ground a year. 

Clod Crusher. — C. S. W., Dutchess Co^ N. Y.— 
We cannot say 'whether such an implement is made in 
this country. Mr, D. T. Burraix, of Geneva, N. Y., 
proposed some time since to make one on the plan of 
CrosskilPs — the one noticed in the English papers — ^but 
we have never learned whether he has done so. We 
think it would prove a very useful implement on com- 
pact soils. 

White Daisy, or " White WEED.»--(C*ryta«<JU- 
mumleucatUhemum.) J.B. Watertown,N. Y. Where 
there are but few plants of this kind, it is best to dig 
them up, root and branch. If meadows are overrun 
with them, prevent their seeding by mowing as soon as 
the blossoms appear. In tillage land, kill them as you 
would any other bad weed, and if they are very numer- 
ous, it is advisable to keep the ground in hoed crops 
for two or three years, during which, if due attention 
is paid, they may be nearly exterminated. At all 
events prevent their seeding, as it is from seed only they 
are propagated. If mowed green and well cured they 
make bay that is not disliked by cattle and horses. If 
they ripen, the seed falls to the earth and vegetates, or 
goes with the hay to the barn or stack, gets into the 
manure and is returned to the land. It is in this care- 
less way that the pest is continually renewed and in- 
creased. Top-dressing meadows with manure that 
contains no foul seed, and in every way encouraging the 
growth of grasses and white clover, will, with the 
above precaution, drive out the daisy in a few years. 

The Locust; — ^A correspondent in Chester county. 
Pa., asks whether any new light has appeared in re- 
gard to the natural history of the locust. The insect 
called by that name in this country is not a locust— -the 
real locust being a very different insect, closely allied 
to the grasshopper — both being included by Linnaub in 
the genus gryllue. What is improperly called locust 
in America, belongs to the group dcada, its specific 
name being eeptendeciMj from its period of life being 
seventeen years. In its character and habits it difi*ers 
widely from the true locust. Except for a few woeks 
at the latter end of its existence, the cicada lives 
entirely under- ground, feeding on the roots of trees and 
plants. During the short time it appears on the sar- 
face of the earth, it eats nothing, and it does no damage 
to vegetation while in the perfect or winged state, ex- 
cept in furrowing the limbs of trees to form cavi- 
tes in which to deposit its eggs. As soon as the eggs 
hatch, the insects leave the trees and pass into the 
earth, groping in darkness for the long period mentioned. 

The locust (or grasshopper) lives but a single sea- 
son-^not tfi the ground but on the surface or in the air, 
and its ravages are committed on the tof ■ (not on the 
roots) of plants. The dreadful havoc which has been 
produced at various periods by tbe locust, in some dis- 
tricts of the Old Continent, has given rise to oonsidera* 
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ble alarm in this coantiy-^the cicada above described 
being confouhded witb the true locust. But those de- 
vastations were produced by some of the grasshopper 
family. We have several species in this country which 
Dr. Harris calls locusts. What is commonly called 
the red-legged grasshopper, he calls the red-legged lo- 
cust. It prevails extensively and is often very destruc- 
tive to vegetation. 

It is a weU known fact that the Cicada tepteftdecim, 
^ appears in diflerent places in different years, though it 
is only seen on the same spot or in the same neighbor- 
hood, once in seventeen years. The fact is of great in- 
terest to naturalists, and we are pleased to see that it 
is attracting considerable attention. 

^^1— ^^^^.^.^fc— .^M^— — ^1 ■■*■■■ ■ ■■ ■ » ■ ■ _ M^—. ■■ ■■■ ■ ■■■■■■■■■_■ mm, ■ ^ ■ ■ M ■■■■»■ ■ ■ — 

I>i§eases of Animals. 



Heaves in Horses. — I have been acquainted with 
this disease practically for man] years. I think it 
can never be cured, nor much alleviated by medicines. 
I am assured, on what I consider good authority, that 
removal to western Ohio is a certain remedy. I once 
drove a heavy horse twenty years old, through a jour- 
ney, going and coming, of eleven hundred miles, in the 
months of May, June, August and September. The 
whole was accomplished with fair speed, and a good 
degree of comfort to man and beast, by the observance 
of one short and simple rule. Jlvoid dtut. The man- 
ger and rack were usually dusted, the hay shook and 
sometimes watered, and the oats wet before the horse 
was allowed to approach them. '' A good deal of 
trouble," says one. " Yes," I answer, ** and a good 
deal of comfort, too, both to horse and traveller." The 
worst predicament was in travelling a dusty road with 
a light breeze blowing in the direction of the journey. 
Then the poor creature suffered, of course. C. E. G. 

Red. WATER IK Cows. — We are informed by the 
Danville ( y a.) Register, that not less than 300 cows 
have died in that vicinity, from the disease called red- 
water. It is a malady we have never met with, and 
we are not prepared, from our personal knowledge to 
" throw any light upon it.*' According to veterinary 
works there are two kinds of red- water — acute and 
chronic. CoU^m Veterinarian describes the latter, 
(which is probably the kind above alluded to,)as follows: 

This is most common in cows of weak constitutions, 
and in calves. In the first stages, it is far more a dis- 
ease of the digestive organs than of the kidneys. The 
following causes are assigned : relaxed vessels ; thin 
blood ; cold ; change from poor to rich pasture ; luxu- 
rious pasture for cows recently dried, and scarcity of 
water in a long, dry summer. Some of these are only 
secondary causes, and there are doubtless various other 
primary causes, among which is the want of exercise. 

Symptome. The urine is of a brown color, or brown 
tinged with yellow. The beast feeds nearly as well 
as before, but ruminates more lazily. In a few days 
a natural diarrhoea comes on, and then the animal is 
' well again ; or a purgative is given and a cure is soon 
effected. 

At other times the animal is dull, heavy and languid; 
the ears droop, the back is bowed, she separates from the 
herd, refuses food and ceases to ruminate. Again she 
is better, and then suddenly changes to worse ; the 
urine assumes a dark color, resembling foul coffee or 
porter ; it increases, in quantity, and is sometimes dis- 
charged with difficulty and in little jets. The milk di- 
minishes, and acquires a tinge of yellower brown, and 
the taste is unpleasant. The pulse is accelerated to 
sixty or seventy beats a minute. The skin is yellow, 
but of a darker yellow than in jaundice ; it has a tinge 
of brown. The urine. becomes of a darker hue^ and is 



almost black. Sometimes the animal shrinks when the 
loins are pressed, but not usually, nor so much as in 
acute red-water. There is a loss of condition and ge- 
neral debility, and the legs and ears are cold. In eve- 
ry stage there is costiveness very difficult to remove, 
yet generally there was violent diarrhcea at the begin- 
ing, which suddenly stopped. The dark color of the 
urine is caused by vitiated bile, not by blood, as in 
acute red-water. ^ 

An examination, after death, shows that the contents 
of the manypliUj or third stomach, are perfectly dry 
and almost as hard as though they had been baked.-— 
This is doubtless the disorder which many farmers call 
dry helly-ache ; and some call it dry murrain. The 
liver is inflamed, and darker than urual ; the gall-blad- 
der is full to distention, and the bile is thick and black. 
These circnmstances show that the seat of the disease 
is in the liver, and that the gall is obstructed in its pas- 
sage to the intestines; and indigestion is the result. 

Remedy. As in this disease constipation of the bow- 
els is generally obstinate, back-rake, and give an ex- 
citing injection ; then give a good dose of physic, with 
ginger, or other stimulant, and if there be no operation 
in six or eight hours, repeat, in half doses, and contin- 
ue mild injections occasionally, until an operation of 
the physic. Give also warming teas, such as sage, 
peppermint, &c. Feed on laxative food, and give as- 
tringents, as for jaundice, to restore the digestive or- 
gans to their usual tone and action. We think that 
ashes and cider would be excellent. Saltpetre, in 
doses of an ounce, is good. Change the food, and 
remove all cause of disease. Small doses of sulphur 
are good. 



Black- LEO ik Calves. — At a recent discussion of 
this subject by a Farmers' Club in England, it appear- 
ed to be the general opinion that bay which was badly 
heated in the mow or stack, rendered calves which fed 
on it particularly liable to black-leg. It was agreed 
that they should not be stunted in their growth — should 
have clean, sweet fodder (or grass) with a little meal of 
some kind of grain, or oil-cake, and potatoes, turneps 
or carrots. 

Ifeiir-Tork State Ag. Society. 

The Executive pommittee met at Buffalo June 22d. 
They selected the ground and made other preparations 
for the Society's Show and Fair, to be held at that 
place on the 5th, 6th, and 7th of September next. Su- 
pertntendente have been appointed to take charge of 
the different divisions of the show. It is expected thej 
will be on the ground and will give proper directions ia 
regard to placing and arranging the various articles 
and animals. This course will prevent confusion, and 
greatly simplify and facilitate the operations of the so- 
ciety. 

A pamphlet containing the list of premiums, togeth- 
er with the names of the adjudging committees, and all 
the accompanying regulations, has been published, and 
may be bad (gratis) on application to the Secretary, at 
the Society's room, Albany. 

We are pleased to see that the people of Buffalo and 
the western portion of the state, manifest a praisewor- 
thy spirit in advancing the objects of the Society. We 
confidently expect a superior display of the products of 
our own state ; and owing to the favorable position of 
Buffalo for being reached from the Western States 
which border on the lakes, and also from the Canadas, 
we presume there will be a large turn-out of " men and 
things" from those sections ; and in every aspect, we 
anticipate an exhibition creditable to the Society and 
the people contributing to it. 
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HEO^THIiT NOTICES— TO CORRESPONDENTS, Ac. 



CoMMONiCATioNs bftve been received since our last, 
from A. V. L., D. B. Willianas, A. C. Richard, Fair- 
field County, A. B., W. Bacon, Edward Clark, James 
Flore, A iSubscriber, Dr. Charles Hamilton, W. N. 
Green, L. L. H., M. W. Philips, C. S. W., S. Smith, 
J. B., H. Grath, Jr., A. B. 

Books, Pamphlets, &o., have been received, dnrinsf 
the past month as follows : ** Patent Office Report for 
1847," and ** Speech of Hon. J. I. Slingerland, on In- 
ternal Improvement, the War, and Land Monopoly," 
from Hon. Mr. Slinokrland. — "Transactions of the 
Mass. Ag, Societies for 1847,'' from J. W. Lincoln, 
Esq. 

School of Applird Chemistry. — We would call 
particular attention to the advertisment of the school un- 
der the charge of Profs. Silliman and Norton, at New 
Haven. The a<;riouItural department is under the di- 
rection of Prof. Norton, who has been favorably known 
to the readers of the Cultivator for several years, and 
who, we are confident, has, by his writings, secured 
the approbation of the thinking, practical portion of the 
farming community. The school has been in operation 
for nearly a year, and we have heard it spoken of in 
terms of high commendation by those who are compe- 
tent to judge of its character. It will bo seen that 
Profs, d. and N. will undertake such analyses and inves- 
tigations as may be entrusted to them. 

Fine Raspberries. — We have received from Chaun- 
CET Copley, agent for the Society of Shakers, at Wa- 
tervliet, some beautiful samples of the FastolfT, Ant- 
wert, Ohio ever-bearing, and Ohio yellow rasj berries. 
They are all very fine kinds, and decidedly the best 
specimens we have seen this season. The Society is 
paying much attention to the culture of fruit, and will 
have the stocks of the kinds mentioned for sale this fall 
or next spring — together with the best varieties of 
the strawberry. 

Walcheren Caxxliflower. — We have recivedfrom 
Mr. James Wilson of this city, a conple of very fine 
heads of this superior variety of cauliflower. It has 
lately been introduced here from Germany. There are 
two kinds — ^the early and late. That received from 
Mr. W. was the former. The seed was sown in the 
Green House, in March, and the plants set in the gar- 
den as soon as the state of the ground would permit. 
The lieads were cut on the 30th of June — were very 
close and fuli, and of a quality and flavor unsurpassed. 
We have no doubt the variety will prove an acquisition 
to our list of culinary vegetables. In the Harticultur- 
i$t, vol. ii, p. 463, Mr. Downing has very favorably 
noticed both the early and the late Waloheren cauli- 
flower. 

A GOOD Horse. — A correspondent writes — "You 
remember my old bay horse. The other day I drove 
him a mile on the trot before a buggy with three men 
in it, fairly within four minutes, a measured mile. He 
is $€V€ntttn years old — ^is perfectly sound, and has done 
a hard spring's work at the plow. He was fat on grass, 
never had a mile of training — ^having been taken out of 
the pasture the night before. It was after having dri- 
ven him seven miles, that I drove him between the se-' 
venth and eighth mile stones in the time mentioned." 

Yield of Butter. — ^In the year 1844, six cows be- 
longing to Georoe Vail, Esq., of Troy, produced in 
thirty days, 262 lbs. 9 oz. of butter — averaging 43 lbs. 
12 oz. for each cow. The same year Phiup VanBen- 
•COTBH, of La GrangOi Dutchess countji prodooed in 



thirty days, from five cows, 227 lbs. of butter, avera- 
ging 45 lbs. 6 oz. for each cow. 

Farmers' Club. — ^We are informed by Charles 
Betts, that a Farmers' Club has been formed in the 
vicinity of Redford, Mich., in which the farmers mani- 
fest a deep interest, and which has already been the 
means of awakening a spirit of improvement that can- 
not fail of being useful. 

Wheat and Ute in Virginia. — M. Davis, Esq., 
of Lynchburg, Va., writes—** We have just cut a good 
crop of wheat — the best we have had in this region for 
several years. Rye was once thought the surest crop 
we could put in the ground ; but for a number of years 
it has failed to such a degree that few persons sow it, 
and nobody seems to be able to tell the cause of the 
failure." 

Foreign Wool Trade. — ^We have accounts from 
the great Bres!au wool fair of Jnne 9th. The whole 
quantity of wool offered was 59,000 cwt., 20,000 cwt, 
of which remained unsold at the close of. the fair. The 
prices were considerably below those of last year. The 
best selected lots of Silesian (or Saxon) wool brought 
from 90 to 110 dollars per cwt.; the '*fine " 60 to 68; 
the '* middle fine,'' 50 to 55; and the " low " 26 to 30. 
The fleeces were prepared in the best condition. 

Wool Trade. — The BritUk Farmers* Magazin$f 
speakmg of the supplies of wool from the Western 
states, says, " Until they are got up with more care, 
better washed, and more evenly graded, we see little 
prospect of a profitable result." 

'Crops in Ohio. — The Ohio Cultivator states that 
the wheat crop of that state is remarkably fine. Com 
was, (on the first of July) backward. Grass not ge- 
nerally heavy — ^but pretty good. Potatoes promise a 
healthy crop — ^'especially where planted early." Fruit 
generally abundant. In the Western Reserve, the rott' 
bugt have injured the fruit trees very much. 

Steam v». Horse- power. — A gentleman has chal- 
lenged the Great Western Railway Company to match 
a horse against a steam engine for half a mile — the en- 
gine to travel on the rail, the horse on the Reading raoe 
course parallel to the railroad. Speculation runs high 
on the issue. The editor of the Mark Lane £xpr€t$ 
offers to back the horse. 

Turnip Meal. — ^A kind of meal made from turnips 
has been introduced in Scotland. It is made by passing 
Swedish turneps through a potato starch mill. After 
having been passed through the washing machine, thej 
are ground down by the rasping apparatus, and the pulp 
is passed between rollers which squeeze out the greater 
part of the moisture. The squeezed fibre is then dried 
on a kiln and ground into meal by mill stones. The li- 
quid which is expressed is evaporated, and the dry solid 
part is mixed with the meal. The meal therefore con- 
tains nearly all the solid parts of the turnip in a stata 
which prevents decay, and in a light and portable form. 
It is confidently expected that £is article will prove 
a good substitute for grain to feeding stock in that 
country. Prof. Johnston, on analysing it, found it to 
contain 13.68 per cent, of protein compounds, 48.72 of 
sugar, 4.14 of gum, and 1-11 per cent, of oil. 

Saline food for aniuals. — ^The tissues of the bo- 
dy contain various saline principles, as soda, iron, sul- 
phur, phosphorus, lime, &c. They are derived from 
the food and drink. The bones are formed in a great 
degree of phosphate of lime, and it is of the greaiett 
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importance that yoan^ animals, in particalar, should 
be supplied with food capable of yielding this substance 
in proportion to the regularly increasing demand of the 
system. Milk is in this respect a perfect food, and 
may be said to be the most proper substance, that 
can be given. The eflfect of not duly supplying ani- 
mals with their suitable food, may have been seen in 
pigs which were kept in pens, not allowed to come to 
the ground y and fed with weak slops and vegetables. 
Their bones are frequently weak, as is shown by their 
crooked legs, which are unable to support the body. 
Give them milk, and allow them an opportunity to take 
proper exercise, and they will speedily improve — the 
bones becoming firm and strong. 

Soiling. — Sir John Sinclair in his '* Husbandry of 
Scotland,'' remarks that " Mitch cows give more milk 
when soiled than when pastured, provided due atten- 
tion is bestowed in furnishing them with a regular sup- 
ply of grass at stated periods — say six times each day 
—and keeping them clean and free from nastiness." 

Cost of Fences. — Nicholas Biddle once remarked 
that the cost of fencing alone in the state of Pennsylva- 
nia, would pay the state debt, about forty million dol- 
lars. 

A RocHESTEB Mill in Spain. — John Eggleston, of 
Bochester, has furnished a model mill, to* be copied in 
the erection of a flouring mill at Bilboa, in Spain. 

Windham Cottntt, Vermont. — Next fair of the 
Agricultural Society will be held at Fayettville, on the 
6th and 6th dnys of October next. The officers of this 
society are, Daniel KstLoGG, President ; Chas. Cha- 
ptN, Emory Wheelocx, Vice Presidents; Chas. K. 
Field, Treasurer ; Jonfr Tufts, of Wardsboro, Secre- 
tary. A very judicious premium list has been publish- 
ed, and we presume the exhibition will be creditable to 
the intelligent citizens of the section. 

Turneps vs. Potatoes. — Boussingault, in his work 
on Rural Economy, tells us in his ^' Elements oi Crops," 
that the Turnep is the most* watery root he has exam- 
ined, and that by desiccation he found out of one hun- 
dred pavts of fresh turnep, ninety- two and a half parts 
were water ; whilst by a similar process he found that 
from one hundred parts of fresh potato only 76 parts 
were water. The elementary constituents of the two 
kinds of vegetables were very similar : according to 
these analyses of Boussingault'syou will perceive that, 
weight for weight, the ** raw" potato exceeds more 
than three times the nutritious properties of the turnep 
— or, in plain figures, 3.2 times. 

Chemistry and Aoricultitre. — ^Within the last 
year or two, we have seen frequent notices of the in- 
vestigations oC KtTHLMAN, of Paris, in relation to the 
connexion of chemistry with agriculture. A volume 
has lately been published embracing the results of his 
researches on the subject. This we have not seen, but 
from a review of the work which we find in the Scottish 
Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, we learn that the 
leading object of the author was to ascertain facts in 
regard to the operation of substances used as manures. 
For this purpose he instituted a series of experiments 
with many different articles. The trials appear to 
have been fairly conducted, and with a sole view to the 
elieitation of troth. Some of the conclusions to which 
his results have tended are as follows : 

That the value of manures may be ascertained by the 
quantity of azote or ammonia they contain : that the 
pboephates did not produce the same invigorating or 
stiinulating effect as the azotised manures, though their 
action was more lasting than the latter : that there 
seems to be a limit to the beneficial action of ammonia, 
as a superabundant application actually decreases the 
produce. 



The reviewer observes:—'* Unlike many agricultural 
writers of the day, Kuhlman has drawn all his conclu- 
sions from experiment ; he has not, like them, com' 
meneed with his theory ^ and twisted all his results t? 
make them agree with the preconceived opinion. On 
the contrary the experiments are fairly tried i and the 
deductions so modestly drawn, that every reader must 
feel himself compelled to agree with them, notwith- 
standi n<r they differ from the expressed opinion, that 
plants derive all their azote from the air. Against thii 
opinion we may place the conclusion at which Kuhl- 
man has arrived, from careful and laborious experi- 
mentSf namely, — * That if the air can supply sufficient 
azote for vegetation, we can double that vegetation by 
the addition of azote to the soil.^ ** 



The Wheat Crop at the West. — The Prairie 
Farmer of July, says — " The present prospect for the 
wheat crop, and indeed for all other crops, has not 
been better since the settlement of the northwestern 
country. Notwithstanding the ravages of the Hessian 
fly in the fall, and the damage done by the winter, 
there bids fair to be a tolerable crop of winter wheat, 
even in the most unfortunate districts*, while in those not 
aff*ected by these visitations, the present promise was 
never better. The proportion of good weather has been 
so large that fields which seemed past hope in the ear- 
ly spring, now promise a fair yield. Contrary to our 
expectations, the Hessian fiy has hardly been heard of 
this spring. We looked for his disappearance after the 
present season, but did not anticipate exemption quite 
so soon. The prospects of the wheat crop, in the 
southern belt of the northwest, including a strip say 
three hundred miles wide, lying north of the south end 
of this State, has net been otherwise than good. Its 
present keeps pace with its past prom'83. The north- 
ern belt, extending from the southern extremity of 
Lake Michigan to the northern limit of Wiseonoin, suf- 
fered more or less in the fall and winter, from the caus- 
es alluded to. Within this belt, spring wheat not only 
makes up for whatever deficiency there might be in the 
winter crop; but from past failures, has become a vast 
crop of itself. Perhaps so much of this was never be- 
fore put in as the present season. Taking altogether, 
the dark shades are few and unimportant. Still there 
are many risks yet to be run. Through the State of OhiO| 
also, the crops never gave better promise. The corn 
crop is, if possible, fairer than the wheat, with us: and 
according to present indications, will be much larger 
than ever before May there be no disappointment. 

A Cold Well. — A letter was lately read before the 
Natural History Department of the Brooklyn Institute, 
describing a singular phenomenon conneeteid with what 
is called " the deep well,'' near the village of Owego, 
N. Y. It is seventy-seven feet deep to the surface of 
the water, and was excavated twenty-five years ago. 
Two years after it was dug, the water became frozen 
in the winter, and it has been frozen every severe win- 
ter since. Two years ago a lump of ice was drawn 
out of the well in July. In the month of June last 
there was only two feet of water, and its temperature 
was40'' 

Californian Horses. — We'have seen it stated that 

w 

Com Stockton has taken measures to introduce to the 
United States, some of the breed of horses called omna- 
losj with which Col. Fremont performed his wonder- 
fal feats in travelling, noticed in a previous namber. 

Farm ot the Kings Cottnty ALMs-HotTss.-— At* 
tached to the Aims-House is a farm of 113 acres, 70 of 
which is the property of the County ; the additional 43 
acres have been leased for a term of 7 years, at $6 per 
acre, by the Superintendents. The products of the 
fttktti ^hiring ttn Hurt yttor tverett fdtovt: Wlieat, 190 
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busheU ; Oats, 360 bashels $ Corn, 1,100 bushels ; Po- 
tatoesi 1,100 bashels ; Beets, 390 bnshels ; Turneps, 
400 bushels ; Onions 150 bushels; Flax, 300 lbs; Cab- 
bages, 3,500 heads; Celery, 2,000 heads ; and a large 
supply of garden vegetables. Pork, 4,205 lbs ; Calves, 
5 head. There was harvested also S6 loads of Hay 
and 20 acres of Wheat. There was made in the house, 
for the use of the inmates during the year, garment 
pieces No. 3,214 ; Stockings Knit, 624 pair ; Shoes 
made,9I pair ; Shoes repaired. 1 18 pair ; Thrsad spun, 
30 lbs; Coffins made, 114; Iron Bedsteads for Asylum 
and Hospital, 43. The amount of stock on the farm 
on the 31st July, 1847, was-^8 horses, 8 cows, 2 ox- 
en, 1 bull, 62 swine, 200 poultry. During the year 
there were 32 births, and 111 deaths. The number of 
persons supportedifor the year was 7,185; number 
temporarily relieved, 5,955. — Tribune. 

IVotices o f Ifeir Pab licatlom* 

Tkarsactioks op trs Nxw- Yokk Stats Aokicultvbal Socibtt 

won 1847. 

This is a volume of about eight hundred pages, com- 
prising full details of the ordinary doings of the Soci- 
ety for the last year, together with Reports from most 
of the County Societies in the State. It contains also 
many valuable papers communicated to the Society; 
among which are two from Prof. Johnston, of Durham, 
(Eng.) one on the use of Bones as a Manure, and the 
other on the Composition of a Water found very useful 
in Irrigation ; an article on the Currant Moth, illustrated 
with a very handsome steel- plate engraving, by Dr. A. 
Fitch ; Agricultural Schools, by S. Luckjet, D. D.; 
Subsoil Plowing, by John Mallokt ; the Potato Dis- 
ease, by Rev. C. E- Goodrich ; Silk Culture in Ame- 
rica, by Dr Stsbbins, &c. The volume contains a 
great amount of realiy valuable matter. We have al- 
ready given abstracts of some of the articles, and shall 
notice others. 

Vermont State Aoricuturist. — We have received 
the first number of a publication with this title issued at 
Burlington, Vt. As the name implies, it is to be de- 
voted to the interest of agriculture, and for this purpose 
it will seek to collect and disseminate information of a 
practical and scientific character. It is announced that 
the services of Professor Phelps, of Windsor, have been 
secured for the departments of Chemistry and Physiolo- 
gy, and those of Professor Torret. of the University 
of Vermont, for the Botanical department. It is to be 
published monthly by Caspar T. Hopkins and D. W. 
C. Clarke, the former of whom has the editorial charge 
of the work. We trust it will prove a useful aid in the 
good cause which it advocates. It is a quarto of six- 
teen pages — terms $1 a year. 

American Journal op Science and Arts. — ^The 
number of this work for July is received. As usual, it 
is filled with valuable matter relating to subjects be- 
longing to its oppropriate sphere. We notice an inter- 
esting article on the variations of the level of lake Su, 
perior, by Prof. W. W. Mather ; the Orbits of the 
Asteroids, by B. A. Gould ; the Benificent Distribution 
of the Sense of Pain, by O. R. Rowell, See. Published 
at New Haven on the first day of every second month, 
at $5 per year. Edited by Messrs. Sillimak and 
Dana. 

The Farmers' Library. — ^We learn from the June 
number of this work, that its title is to be changed to 
tbat ef " The Plow, the Loom, and the Anvil." — 
Mr. SxiNNSR, the able editor, has purchased the estab- 
lishment, and has made arrangements with Ziebbr & 
Co., of Philadelphia, for its future publication. We do 
not understand that the plan of the work is to be essen- 
tially altered, except that it will more especially 
advocate a " cordial aUianoe and mutual support among 



all the great branches of American Industry." It it 
to be published monthly, at three dollars a year. We 
wish it success. 

The Plow, the Loom, Avh the ANViL.-^inc« 
the above has been written, we have received the first 
number of this work. It contains seventy-two pages, 
octavo, well filled with valuable matter. The princi- 
pal portion relates to agriculture and various branches 
of manufactures, and to the relation they sustain to each 
other ; but there are several pages of useful informa- 
tion under the heads " Miscellaneous Scraps," '' Read- 
ings for Mothers and Children," &c. The work is neat- 
ly printed and in all respects makes an attractive ap- 
pearance. Edited by J. S. Skinner & Son, and pub- 
lished by 6. B. Zibber &Co., Philadelphia. 

■^ - - -- |-||IMIIBI !■ 11^^ 

Domefltic Economy, Reeipes, dkc* 

To mtike good yeatt in turnmerf is a desirable objeot 
with every housewife. She may have such by the fol- 
lowing simple process: 

Boil a single handful of hops (which every farmer 
ought to raise, to the extent of household wants,) 
in two or three quarts of water — strain and thicken the 
liquor, when hot, with rye flour ; then add two er three 
small yeast or turnpike cakes, to set the mass. If this 
is done at evening, it wiU be fit for use early next morn- 
ing. Reserve a pint of ibis yeast, which thicken with 
Indian meal, make into small cakes, the size of crack- 
ers, and dry them in the shade, lor future use. In this 
way the yeast is always fresh and active. Teast cakes 
kept a long time are apt to become rancid, and lose 
their virtues. The fresher the cakes the better the 
yeast. 

To make Currant Jelly. — Take the juice of red eur- 
rants and white sugar, in equal weights. Stir it gently 
and smoothly for three hours, put it into glasses, and in 
three days it will concrete into a firm jelly. 

Grease for Machinery. — Oil, sulphur, and vulcan- 
ized caoutchoc, in composition, is said to be superior 
to any thing known. 

PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

iNew.York, July 15, 1848. 

FLOUR— OeAesee per bbl- tS.aS— Georgetown 86. 

GRAIN— Wheat, Mmihero, per ba., $1 21— Ohio tl.19— Corn, 
noithern, 53ki54e.— Rye, 68c.— Barley 60a6Sc.— Oat«, 48a48c 

BUTTER— Ormnge County, per lb., 16al 8c.— Western, dairy, 
14al6 e. 

CHEESE— per lb., 6a7c. 

BEEF- Men, per bbl., #11. 50aS19-00— Prime #6. t*i}a 86.60. 

PORK— Meat, per bliL, (new.) 8l7.da-Priine, 88.iaia89.lH 

HAMS— Smoked WeMeni, per lb., 6|a0c. 

LARI>— in kef(s, per lb., 7a7|c. 

HEMP— Riueia eleaii, per ton, SS6a8230.— American dew- 
rotted. 813008135. 

HOPS— First sort, per lb.. i^mSe. 

COTTON— Upland and Florida, per tb., 5a7)e.-New Orleans and 
Alabama, 5a8ic. 

WOOL— (Boston prices,) July 16. 

Prime or Saxou fleeces, washed per lb 49e45 eia 

American full blood fleeces, 38a40 *< 

balfblood do 30a32 ** 

" one>founh blood and ccmimon, S8a29 " 

ItT^There is no foreign demand for flour, and but little for Indian 
com or meal. Foreign accounts represent the prospect for grata 
crops as favorable. The potato disease had not appeared in the 
growing crop, which was promising. lu the south <>f England new 
putatoes bad been brought to market, and were selling at moderate 
prices. The wool trade in Europe is rather depressed, but conside- 
rable pivcbases were made by the English manufacturers at the lata 
Continental fairs, and a revival of business in this line was aniiclpa^ 
ted. T he wheat crop in this country ia generally abundant 

WHEELER'S PATENT HORSE POWER AND 

THRESHER. 

THR above machines having attained a wide introduction among 
all classes of Farmers and Meehaiiics, and havin g with o u t ex* 
ceptionj given the fullest satisftiction, we do not hesitate to reeom- 
mend ai>d warrant them to any and all wishing such machinery— 
For prices, particular recommendations, Ac., see the Albany Cutti* 
vatnr for February, 1847 and 1848, also for May, 18 ia Aluo Catur 
logue, gratis, at Store, Nos. 10 and 19 Green st , Albany, or by mail. 

HORACE L. EMERY- 
General agant fur the mannfactuier, wholesale and relaU. 
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JOHN MAYHER & CO.. 

TTNITBD States Agricaltnral Wwebome, No. 105 Front one door 
^ Soutii of Fulton Street, N. York City. 

Where they have ft>r sale over SCO different patterns and sites of 
Plows, of the most approved kinds, and snitabie for all kinds of 
soil, together with the most extensive assortment of Agricultural 
Implements ever offered for sale in the city of New-York, which 
win be sold at lower prices tba)i they can be purcha»ed Mt any other 
establishment. Purchasers will do well to call and examine their 
stock before purchasing elsewhere. Among the plows advertised 
will be found J. Mayer k, Co.'s celebrated and oneqaalled First 
Premium Plow, without doubt the best and cheapest plow to be had 
in the United Slates. 

N. B. Castings of all kinds made to order. 

New- York, August 1, 1848 —tf. 




EAGLE PLOWS. 

NO Plow has been so long before the 
public Mrith so few alterations, come 
into so general use, or received so many 
and sobig^ grade premiums, as the ge- 
nuine Eagle Plow, made by the inven- 
tors, Messrs. Buggies, Nourse k. Mason. 
Notwiihssanding the great diversity of soils, modes of culture, 
and the constantly nicreasin^ competition, and being so boe<*ted to the 
most thorough and persevering trials ever bad in this country, the 
Eagle Plow still stands at the head of the list for excellence of 
work, materials, durability, workmanship, ease of draA, and priee. 
Some of its merits over other kinds in use, are that the metal is 
of such a mixture of irons as gives them strength equal to mallea- 
ble iron and admits of the chilling process on all the wearing 
parts, which causes them to wear sharp, and do three to five times 
the amount of work, as the ordinary kind of plow casting— while 
the risk of breaking is not increased by the process 

All sixes of the above plows constantly on band at wholesale and 
retail, at manufacturer's prices, at the Albany Agricultural Ware- 
house, Nos. 10 and 13 Green 8t , Albany. All plows warranted. 

For prices description, ftc, see Catalogue, rratis at Store or by 
mail. H. L. KMERY. 



GREATEST IMPROVEMENT OF THE AGE. 

SmUh't Lever DrUl. 
Pitenud NooemUr 4, l&US, to H. W. SMITH. 

'FHE advantages of this machine as fully established by use and 
'*' experiment, are. 

I.— A saving of from two to three pecVs of seed per acre. 

S— An equal distribution of any given quantity of seed, covered 
at a unifurm depth. 

a~A savuig of labor; a boy and team, with this machine, can 
complete from 8 to 10 acres per day ; and the surface of the soil is 
left in such a position that it does not encrust, and undergoes a con- 
stant course of natural cultivation by the actitm of every shower, 
so that the gases and atmosphere readily penetrate, — hence, 

4. — The grain is not so liable to be I'lrowti out by fro«t. 

6. — It stands firmer and stronger, and is not so liable to be injured 
by rust or the fly. 

0._ Where these machines have been used, the saving of seed 
and increase of product, amounted to from dU to 85 per cent. 

The great improvement in this machine, over all others of the 
kind is its simplicity, durability and economy, and the facility and 
certainty with which it can be ut or aktred by a regulated ituUx 
and gwtgi to drill or plant any given quantity of grain per acrci at 
any given deptii. 

These machines are now being made at Syracuse. 

County rights to manufacturers sold on reasonable terms. 

For further particulars address the undersigned, post paid at Sy 
lacuse. C. HASTEN, 

Aug . 1, 184a— :»; 

SALE OF STOCK AT BUFFALO. 

IWTLI« sell at the State Ca;tle Show in September next, at Buf- 
falo, about 30 thorough bred Short horns, consisting of cows, 
young bulls, heifers, and calves. 
Also, 80 thoroughbred Devons of like description. 
Also, 80 ** Cotswold Sheep, (long-wooled) ewes A, rams. 
30 " Soutlidowu Sheep, (middle-wooled) of same 

sexes. . 

Catalogues and pedigrees of the stock will be on the show grounds 
where toe animals will be exhibited. 

The character of my stock is generally known — and I shall offer 
it all indiscriminately to the publici making no reservations for my 
own uso. 

BUMck Rodt, June 13, 1848-2t« LEWIS F. ALLEN. 

SCIONS FOR BUDDING, 

At lowprieUf 

FOR Sale by J. J. THOMAS, at his nursery in Macedon, inclu. 
ding most of the standard varieties of apple, cherry and peach, 
oS proeerf bf bearing, at 99 to S5 per 1000 buds, where quantities are 
t«ken, and an additional discount on large orders. Several new vn- 
rieties of frnit furnished in smaller quantities at moderate rates. 
Bundle* packed for sending by express, so as to keep fresli a week. 
Appiicaiits statiujg^ the varieties and quamilies wished, will be fnr- 
niabed with distinct prices. All communications to be poet-paid, 
and orders to be accompanied with remittances, or satisfactory re- 
erences- 

Addreat, J. J. THOMAS, MbMlait, Wa^ne, Co.^ N. 7. 
Jtdyl-fiu 



SCHOOL OF APPLIED CHEMISTRY. 

AUaeked to the " Depttrtmefit o/ PhUotopky and the ArU^" im 

Yale CoJUge. 

B. SiLLiMAN, Jr., Professor of Chemistry and the kindred Science* 

applied to the Arts. 
J. p. NoKTOif, Professor of Agricultural Chemistry. 

THE Instructors in this department have opened a commodious 
laboratory on the College grounds, where they are now prepa- 
red to receive pupils in special and general chemistry. The system 
pursued with those who design to become chemists or to study tha 
science extensively, is thorough and complete. Such siodeuis al- 
ways commence with an extended courw of qualitative examination 
of unknown substances— and in due time pass through a series of 
varied quantitative determinations. To those who wish to follow 
special investigations connected either with the arts, agriculture or 
pure science, every facility will be afforded, both in organic and in<i# 
organic analysis. 

Prof. B. SiLLiMAM, Jr.. will instruct particularly in general elo> 
mentary and analytical Chemistry, Mineralogy and Metallurgy, with 
special reference to their application to the useful arts. He will al- 
so give a course of lectures on Mineralogy and Mettallnrgy, conti- 
nned through tlie summer term. During the fall and earlier part of 
the winter ,lie will also carry a class through a course of elementa. 
ry Chemistry, in elucidation of the regular cotuse on this ittfajcct 
n the Academical department. 

The instruction in the Profeswrship 0f Agricnllural Chemistry is 
intended to unite, as much as pos.nible, practical views with theory: 
to give the untaught farmer an opporttnity to become acquaiuiea 
with so much of science as shall enable him to reason upon bis dai- 
ly pursuits, and to understand the great principles upon which good 
cultivation must depend, presented in so plain a form as to be within 
the comprehension of all. Few chemical terms will be employed 
in the lectures, and those only of the simple explanations; they will 
thus be understood by those who have never devoted any attention 
to the subject A regular course of lectures will be delivered in 
the winter of each year, commencing in January and continuing 
about two months, there being four lectures in each week. Tha 
subjects of the course will be— the composition and nature of the 
•oil. the plant,and the animal— theories of rotation of crops, and of 
feeding— modes of draining— the diflTerent kinds of manures, their 
value and how beneficial — ^the improvement of waste land, &c. ftc. 
Text-books will be iixlicated for study during letoure hours- 

In comiection with the lectures, will be a short course of elemen- 
tary Chemistry, for such as wish to study somewhat more of che- 
mistry than is given in the course, and to qualify themselves for ma- 
king ordinary testings and qualitative examinations of soils, ma- 
nures, A.C.; this course will occupy two hours of five days in each 
week during two months. 

The fee for the Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry will be $10. 
That for the Elementary Chemical Course, including apparattM 
and reagents, will be 985. 

Students in Analytical Chemistry are allowed to work in the la- 
boratory during the whole day; glass will be furnished, (with char- 
ges for breakage,) also the ordinary reagents and balances for the 
use of those who are so far advanced as to require them. There 
will be frequent recitations, and the students will receive the con- 
stant attention of one or both of the Profesaqrs. The fee for thia 
class will be tSO per month. 

The vacations will correspond with those in the Academical de- 
partments, viz: — six weeks from the third Wednesday ot August; 
two weeks from the first Wednesday in January; and four weeks 
from the third Wednesiay in April of each year. Sessions begin 
with the close ef each vacation, and are in length respectively, U— 
14 and 18 weeks. 

Students in this school will enjoy all the advantages ton>e derived 
from the extended means of tlie liisiitution in Libraries, Iiifiirumenta 
and Collections. The mineralogicnl and Geological collection it 
widely known as one t if the best in the country, and there aresmal* 
ler collections in Ihe possession of the Professors. Those who de- 
sire it can have access to the Lectures on Chemistrv, Mineralogy 
and Geology, by Prof. B. Silumaw, Senior, and to the Lectures on 
Nat. ral Pliilo^ophy. by Prof. D. Olmstkd. 

Instruction is also accessible in higher Mathematics, in Engineer- 
ing and the use of Instruments in Philology, History, Oriental Lan- 
guages and Belles Lettres. 

The department of Philosophy and the Arts in Yale College, of 
which the School of Applied Chemistry is a part, has been organi- 
zed with a view to meet the wauls tf Ihooe who desire to follow 
the studies embraced under it further than they are pursued in m 
collegiate eoursa. Those who desire Airther iiiforuiation on thia 
subject are referred to the annual catalogue of the Iiutitution for 
1847, »48. 

A college eduoaUon is not however required of those who beoom« 
students under this department. 

The Profeasors are always accessible to those who wish to c(m- 
sult them on mattens relating to tbeir several departments: and will 
undertake such analyses as may be entrusted to ifaem. Letter* of 
inquiry will be promptly attended to. 

Analytical Laboratory^ Yale CcOege, New Haioen^ Aug. 1848.— 0t. 

ROCK SALT. 

THIS Sah is hard as alum, and is the best known for stock, and 
is the cheapest and most economical— as it may be laid upon 
the ground, or in racks and mangers, where the cuttle lick it aa 
they may desire, without getting an exc«Hi«. or suffering iigury (mm. 
is use. For sale in any quantity at tha Albany A^. Warebnuse, 
Not. 10 It lfl| Oroan^t. 
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THB FARMER'S SONO. 

I envy not the mifthty kiof 

Upon (he Bplendid throne— 
Nor crave hia glitierin^ diadem, ' 

Nor wiftli h'u power mine own: 
For though his wenlth and power be greati 

And rt>und him thousandd bow 
In reverence — in my low e«tate 

More solid peace 1 know. 

I envy no! the mi*er— he 

M^y tell his treasure o'er, 
May henp) on henp4 around him tre, 

And loll and sigh for more; 
Pd scorn his narrow sordid seal, 

Rapacious and unjust; 
Nor bow beneath the base co. trol 

Of empty gilded dan. 

Let warriors monnt fame^s giddy height, 

Gain glory's gHJIiint mead — 
Be calm, collected in the fight. 

Where thuUMnds round him bleed; 
I ervy not their victor wreath, 

Tiieir courage nor their fame; 
Their laurels are a fleeting breaih, 

Their glory but a name. 

Selieted. 



WM. R. PRINCE & CO., 
Sob Pnprulors ^f th§ Lutmnn Cktrdens and Nurseries^ Ftufhing^ 

Tyil.L transmit their NEW STRAWBKRRY CATALOGUK, 
•' comprising every eMimable variety, with descriptions, cul- 
tare and prices, just published, to every post-paid applicant. 

The followiiig form a part only. The priced per i .000 are great- 
ly reduced. Il denotes the Hermaphroditci and P the Pistillate va- 
rieties. The varieties thos * designuied are not iji poasession of 
any other nur-erv in this town or elsewhere. Strangers wiK en- 
close cash with their orders. 



Price pr dos. pr 100 



51 
56 
50 
50 



SeaHet ^ Pin* StrnwbernM 
Abyssinian Prince, 1*9*2 Hi 
Aberdeen Beehive, H 3 00 
*Aiserican Scarlet P 

• " Prolific, H 
•Bishop's Globe, P 

• Seedling, trae.P 
Bishop's Orange, true 

Black Prince, P 60 

Boston Pine, H 50 

•Brilliant, H 2 0(! 

-'s Seedling, H.. 37 
Columbus, P .. 
Late Prolific, P 1 
Mammoth, H . . 1 
New Pine. P.. 1 
Profusii n, P . . 1 
Rival Hudson, P 
Sc'rit Melting, P 1 

Sciota, P 1 

•Charlotte,? 3 

•Chili, H 3 

•Cluster Hudson, P. 1 

•Cornucopia, P 2 

Crimson Cone, P. . . . 

• •' Pine, H & P 1 

Ciishing,H 50 

EberleiH, H 1 50 

•Enstatia, P 9 00 

•Globose iSwainsiono 

H 9 00 

Hovey's Seedling, P 37 

Hudson, H ft P 25 

•Illinois, P 5(1 

Jenney's Seedling, P 5li 



Burr's 

44 
<( 
II 
tl 
<l 

cc 

Cf 



98 
8 
2 
2 
2 
2 



W 
Wi 
00 
0< 
0( 



2 a«t 

2 OCj 
8 0( 
20( 



00 

25 

00 

25 

00 

6(1 

25 

25 

OC 

W 

0(1 

00 

75 

50 



•Ladies' Finger, H.. 9 00 10 00 
Large E'riy Sc'rit, H 25 I 00 

•Le Baron, H 9 00 8 00 

I«izxie Randolph, P. . 9 r>0 10 00 

•Magnate, P 3 00 15 00 

•Magnifique. P 3 00 15 00 



4 

8 
6 

Q 

5 
4 
6 

8 
10 



Price prdozpr 100 
|\felhvenorVicioria.P 25 1 50 

* Monstrous Swain- 

stone, H 2 0010 00 

*Primale, H 3 00 

•Primordian. P 2 00 

•Profuse Scarlet. P. . 3 0{» 
^Prolific Hudson! P. . 1 

* *' Swainstone, H 2 

* Refulgent, P • 2 

•Round While Caro- 
lina, H 9 

•Serena, 11 2 

•Theresa, H 2 



00 
00 
00 

00 

5(1 
00 



*Tivoli Scarlet 9 50 

00 



50 
50 
50 

50 
50 



OOH •Unique Scarlet, H. . 1 
Ptatrie Strawberritt 
•Cnmak's Scarlet,U. 

Iowa. H 

E*rairie Cluster, P. . . . 
PistiUate Eeen^ of Ohio. 
Taylor's Seedling, P. 
Unique Prairie, P . . . 
Necked Pint, at OAtb 

Willey. P 50 

Hautboit SUtitabtrriv. 

•Green, II 50 

•Large flat H'ibois.H 50 
Prolific llautbois, H. 37 
Alpine^ Wood StrauAnnriet 
•Besancon Alpine. II 
Redwood. (English I FI 
Whitewood, *• H 
Red Alpine, with run- 
ners. H 



10 00 
10 00 
5 00 
8 00 
8 00 
8 00 



8 00 
10 00 

8 00 
10 00 

500 



2 00 
2 00 
2 00 

2 00 
2 00 

900 



SO 
50 
50 



Red Bush Alpine, no 
runners, [1 

White Bash, do doll 
Montevideo Pino. 

•ISSpkndid Tarieties, eacli 

9fi per dnasen 



Ties 
75 
25 
25 


3 00 
1 00 
1 00 


95 

50 


1 00 
9 00 


5(1 
50 


900 
2 00 


•adi 





Fruit Tnt Scions for bwiding. 
WM. R. PRINcB & CO.. Flushing, will supply ihe«e at the same 

Cices as advertised in the Culiivaior and Horticnliarisi of January 
»t. Aug. 1,1848. 

FARM FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN, 
rjONTAINING Two hundred and thirteen acres, aix miles west 
^-^ of Batavia, Genesee county; one hundred and sixty acres un- 
der good improvement ; bfclonce about equally divided in good rail 
and hard timl»er. with giiod »ngar orchard. Soil good fur grain or 
grass. Three large banu with sialiling atiaelied for fifty hitrses.— 
Story aiMl half houite, kitchen and wood shed attached. Buildings 
all nearly new and in good condition. Ten per ceni down, the ba- 
lance can remain nn a l-me credit- For any fonher intermatioD. 
addreai, (pout paid,) H. HUNTER, Roohesiar Cily, N. Y. 
July l-^tt. h sapc 



HORSE POWERS. 

FARMERS in want of good Horse Powers and Threshing ma- 
chines, will fiiul them ai the Albany Agricultural Wardiousa 
and Seed Store. For description and recommendations, See Feb. 
No. of Albany Cultivator, for 1817 dc 1848— aUo May No., 1848. 
Descriptive Catalogue gratis. 

SALE OF SHORT HORNED CATTLE, 
r WILL Sellat Buflalo, dunngthedaysofthe Slate Fair, on tba 
*■ 5th, 0th and 7th September next, under the directions of the 
Officers oC the New York Stale Agricultural Society, Twenty to 
Twenty-five thorough bred Short Honied Cattle, consii4iDg of 
Cows, Heifers, and young Bulls A catalogue with their pedigrees 
will he ready at the time of the fair. 

Also, I will sell at the same time, Fifty Merino Rams, bred 
(Tr*m the Blakeslee flock, and six South Dovm Rams. 

References— A. B. Allkn, N. Vork ; Sah ford Howakd and B. 
p. JoHXsoR, Albany; Fxahcu Rotch, Buttcriiuis ; and U P. 
Allrn. Black Rock. JOHN M. SHERWOOD. 

Auhiirp, May 16, 1848 "-4t 

AMERICAN AGRIPULTURAL WAREHOUSE 
AND SEED STORE. 

SO. HILLS ft Co , No. 43, Fulton Street, (removed from 180 
* Water Street) ofler for sale, Prouty's Ploughs and Horse 
Rakes, Mayher*sand Moore's Ploughs, Com Mills, Corn Siiellerr* 
Catchpole's very superior Stalk and Straw Cullers, Hovey's do. 
do., Grain Cradles, Churns, ho. &c. Also, Garden and Flower 
Seeds, raised by the Shakers, and warranted good ; Fruit and Or- 
namental Trees and Shrubbery, supplied on snort noucc. 
June 1, 1848 —3t 

HYDRAULIC RAMS. 

A COMPLETE aasonnient of iliese useful machines constantly 
on hand at the Albany Agricultaral Warehouse, where nna ia 
constant nperation may be seen. H. L. EMERY. 

See the following Cortifieau. 

I have used the Improved Hydraulic Ram since the lattar part of 
October, 1847, and can recommend the same to all who may wish 
to be supplied with running %vatcr in a permanent and durable 
-manner. The distance from my spring to my house is 56 rods; tha 
elevation about 70 feet; the fall from the spring lothe ram is 6 feet. 
I have more than enough water from a half-inch pipe to supply my 
bouse, and to water 50 head of cattle, and would not be deprived 
of the same for double what it cost. Cla.bk Lewis, ikl. 

Gorman, Ckonang o Co.. N. v., April 15. 1848. 

THE OLD MORGAN GIF^ORD. 

THE highest blotted Morgan Stallion, now remaining, will stand 
this season at the Stable of F. A. Wibb. in Walpoie, N. U. 
Terms, S33, five dollars of which to be paid at the time of ser- 
vice, and the remaining 990 if the mare proves in foal. Pasturaga 
roruished as luual. 

FRED- K WTER. ) Comroittea 
ELlSfTA Ds'>V01.F, Jr. I of the 
AMBRL8E ARNOLD, ) Proprietors. 
Jenel. 1848.— 3t» 

KINDERHOOK WOOL DEPOT. 

THIS enterprise having met the expectations of its projector^ 
will be continued upon the following principles : 

The Fleeces will be thrown into oorto according lo $tyU and 
qvality. 

A diflcriminatioQ will be made between wool in good or bad 
condition. 

All who desire it, can have their clips kepi separate. 

Sales will be made invariably for cash. 

The charges will be, for receiving, sorting and selling, one cent 
per pound, and the insurance, which will be SSc. on 9100 for a tem 
of three months. 

liberal advances in cash made on the n<nal terms. 

Arrangemenu have been made with Manufacturers using differ- 
ent grades of wool, to purchase the various sorts at their market 
value so<Hi after being received at the Depot If the opening mar- 
ket price is not satisfactory, the Mool will be oflcred for sale at 
sach time as the owner may direct. 

Bt/trenee onn be had to 

Dr. J- P. Bbbxman, Kinderbook ; D S. Cubtts, Canaan ; 

C. W. Hull, New Lebanon ; J. B. Nott, E«|. Guilderland; 

C. H. Richmond. Esq.. Aurora ,* Cd. J. Mubbock, Wheatland* 

B. P. JoBxsoN, Esq., Sec, [N. Y. ; 

N. Y. St. Ag. Soc. Albany. 

H. BLANCHARD, Agent 

Kinderhook, N. Y.,Jnne 1, 1R48.— -3m 

IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. GARDENERS, 

AND FLORISTS. 
A New Manure, Warranted Superior to any Other. 
fJfB. BOMMKR has on hand one hundred casks--500 lbs. each— 
^^^ of the celebrated*' French Guano," an iuod(»rons chemically 
prepared fertilizing Poi»*der, adapted to every soil and all plants, 
and acknowledged in Europe as the best and must profitable ma* 
iiure ever known. Price of a cask, $5. 

Families having small garUens or flowers, can be supplied witk 
small bags containing 15 lbs. at SS cents, or 30 lbs. at 50 cents, at 
his office 73 Green wich-st., New-York city. April 1— tf. 

VALUABLE BOOKS 
For §ml§ at tk$ Ofice of ike Cttltioatot: 
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HUDSON AG. WAREHOUSE & SEED STORE, 
FURNACE BUILDINGS, HUDSON. 

THE SobMrriber oflert for Siile, all kinds of FARMING IMPLE- 
MENTS and TOOLS, GARDEN aud FIELD SEEDS, on aa 
good terms as at any other establishment. 

Horse Powers, single umI doable ThreshiDi; Machines, with or 
without Separators, Flows of all kinds, ineiuding D. Prouty ft Co*s 
Centre Dral't ; sub-soil and side-hill Plows, Road Scrapers, Cnlti- 
Tators, Seed Sowers, (Prati*s), Straw Cmiera, of yarioos patterns, 
Kendall's Chnrns, Endless Chain Dog-Churns, Corn and Cob Crush- 
ers, Iron Rakes, of all sizes, Hay Forks, Manure ForkSf Shovels, 
Spades, nrden and field Hoes, Grant*s Fan MilLi, Scythes mid 
Snaths, Ox Yokes and Bows, Ox Balls, Bull Rings, Grain Cradles, 
Grass Hooks and Shearn, Bill Hooks, Scythe Stones, &c Ac- 

F. A. GIFFORD. 
Hudson, May 9, 1848— 5t* 

NORMAN or MORSE'S GRAY. 
nr<HTS celebrated horse will stand the ensuing season at the stable 
-*■ of James Rice, in Germondville, three miles north of the vil- 
lage of Lansit^burgh Norman is a beautiful dapple grey, 15] 
bands high, strongly mndei and finely proportioned. He combines 
first rate trotting qualities, and great powers of endurance, with un- 
surpassed gentleness aud docility. His colts are justly celebrated 
for speed, bottom and good temper— are eagerly sought after in the 
market, and command prices ranging from $150 to %500. The 
vt^ high reputation of Norman's stock as ^* road horses," and the 
extraordinary prices they command, renders hira by far the most 
profitable horse to breed from of any in the country. Gentlemen 
aeixliug mares from a distance, may re«t assured that they will 
have such attendance and keeping as the owners desire, and upon 
the most reasonable terms The horse will be under the charge of 
his former owner, Mr Morse.. r«rfns— 810 the season- Insurance 
to be agreed upon> Communications addressed, I. T. GRANT 
P. M., Junction, Rensselaer county, will receive prompt attention* 
Ap rH 1— 4l 

'"^ 16,000 IN ONE YEAR. 
COIiE'S American Teterinarlan, 

OR 

DISEASES OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 

Ji Book for every Farmer ! 

AND a book which every Fanner should own nnd may own, by 
paying the small sum of Fiitt Cxmts, which may be the 
meaiu of saving the life of many valuable animals, and from which 
he may derive a vast amount of the most valuable information in 
regard to the Training and Breediuff of Animals, as well as full 
Rnles fbr Restoring and Preserving Health. 

16,000 COPIES 

of this valuable work have been sold In Oif b Yxar,— and we have 
testimonials enough in its fkvor, from those who have purchased 
and examined it, to fill a volume. We publish a few only. 

" No Farmer^s Library is complete without Mr. Cole's Treatise 
on the Diseases of Domettic Animals." 

From William Bacon-, Richmond. 
This book is ju»l what farmers want. Tiie prescriptions are sim- 
ple, always accessible, and harmless to the constitution. 

Prom tht Christian Htnidy NnoburyporL 
It is truly *'a book for every farmer." We have been moat as- 
toniahed at the amount of important information and instruction 
wtiich it contains, on the training, breeding, and disea<fes of domes- 
tic animals. It is compiled by one of the best agricultural writers 
in the country, from bis own experienoe and observation, as a 
practical farmer, and conductor of agricultural papers. 

From WrighVa Pop^t PhiUuUlphia. 
<*Cole*s American Veterinarian," is an invaluable hook. It is 
worth its weight in gold to any person having the care or charge of 
domestic animals. An agricultural friend, to whom we gave a co- 
py, observed that it would save him a hundred dollars a year. 

From the American Agriculturist. 
The farmer will find much valuable information in this little Work. 
By reference to its directions, they may lie able to save a valuable 
animal, which otherwise might be lost. 

From J. M. Wedes^ Vermont. 
The American Veterinarian is the best book of the kind that 1 
have ever seen. 

From Levi Banlettt New-Hnrnji^ire. 
This book should be in the library of every farmer. 

From the Farmer^s Visitory fry Oov. fiiS, N. H. 

As the Editor of that excellent agricultural paper, the Boston 
Cultivator, and other kindred works, Mr. Cole has shown himself 
well qualified for the compilation of this work. We have known 
him ft>r years, and he has proved himself to be one of the most per- 
severing and able of our agricultural editors. We imdentano bis 
new book has already had a free and extended sale. Many times 
ks price to almost any farmer, may be saved in its purchase. 

Published, aud for sale at wholesale and retail, by 

JOHN P. JEWETT k, CO. 
83 ComhiB, Boston. 

100 agents could make money on this book in various sections of 
iie country. None need apply except those who can command a 
■mall cash capital of from $25 to $50. Address, iMst-fnitf, the Fub- 
Urtiers, 23 ComhiU, Boston. 

tot Mia at tba oflca of "Tn Cuitztatob.'* Jhio l-^St 



SHORT-HORN DURHAMS FOR SALE. 

THE subscriber has a few young thorough bred Durhams on his 
fhrm two and a half miles from Troy, which he offers for sale - 
viz : 1 two year old bull— 1 yearling bull— S do. about eight months 
old — 6 yearling heifers — S two year old do. — and a lew spring 
calves, bulls and heifers. These young animals were all got by 
my imported bull Duke of Wellington and my premium bull Mete- 
or. Meteor was got by bull Duke of Wellington, out of my impor- 
ted Duchess heifer. 

The dams of some of these young animals, were imported ; but 
from other herds than il.at of Mr. Bales ; and others are from Dur- 
ham cows, bred in this country, and are good milkers. The sires 
being from the celebrated herd of Thomas Bates, Esqr., (England ) 
renders them valuable for a cross on other Durham stock, as well 
as to fanners who wish to improve their herds. The estimation pat 
upon this strain of blood by those who know its value, n ay be es- 
timated by stating that the only bull calves which I have had to 
dispose of from the Bates cows and bulls, (three in number hava 
sold at ^•'XX) each. The young animals above enumerated will be 
sold at prices ranging from 9100 to 9150. GEO. VAIL. 

Troy, May Igt. 18-18— 4t. ^ 

BURRALL'S SHELL WHEEL PLOW. 

THESE Plows run thirty per cent. JtgAlcr than the oommon plow 
and work well on all eoilSj in all conditions. * 

An impression has gone abroad that they answer only ''on 
smooth lands where there are no stones, or other obstmctions.'* 
Such is not the fact— they make good work on all laads, rough *er 
smooth, and are more fblly appreciated am<»ig roots or stones 
luid on stiff clay, and hard gravelly soils. Two thousand of tlien 
have been in use during the last three years among oar best far- 
mers, and give entire satisfaction. 

For sale wholesale and retail {warranted) an assortment of* the 
above (from No. 3 to 18) capable of turning a ftorrow of from 10 
to 90 inches wide, and from 6 to 14 inohes deep. A liberal dis- 
oount to dealers. K. J. BURR ALL. 

Geneva, April, 1848 -Ot -* 

ENGRAVING ON WOOD. 

THE sabscriber is prepared to furnish Engravings on Wood of 
all descriptions, at the shortest notice, and upon the moat rea- 
sonable terms. Also, 

DESIGNS AND DRAWINGS 
of machinery for the Patxnt Orricx, furnished with the aecea« 
sary specifications. 

Inventory of agricnttaral implements^ as well as others who par- 
pose appl^ng for Letters Patent, or wish to have an engraved re- 
presentation of a macbine will fi^d it to theur advantage to call aa 
the experience of the sabscriber enables him to furnish the above in 
a short time, and at a less cost Uian is generally charged elsewhere 

N. B. Letters prepaid, containing a suitable sketch and descriiK 
tion. attended lo. In such cases, a reasonable fee is required 

Room No. 1, Sun Buildings. A. R. HAfGHT 

March 1— Jt*. 107 Fnlton-st., New- Yo rk. 

GOOD NEWS FOR THE BLIND f ^ 

iR. KNAPP, Occntist, at 493 Broadway, Albany, N. Y., attenda 
exclusively to cases (^ Blindness, from 9 to 6 o'clock His 
method of restoring sight is of recent discovery, and tlie results 
have proved that where a person can distinguish day' from nijrht a 
reasonable hope of recovery may be entertained. The treument 
is without an operation. 

On application, either verbal or by letter, penons will be desir 
nated (residents of Albany) who from being unable to discern anr 
object, some for more than thirty years, (taken blind durinr infan 
cy,) can now, aAer treatmem, see to walk alone, and see artidaa 
as small as a silver pencil. 

«t Those interested will consult the highest good ot the filind by riv- 
in gsuoh attention to the above as its nature merits. ' • * 

P. S. Fluid Cataracts removed without an operation. 

April 1— 4t. 

ASHES FOR SALE. 

THE sabscriber has on hand at bis Soap and Candle Mannfte 
lory in Cabotville, sitnsted a few rods from the Railroad and 
a short distance from the Connectient river. Six or Sight thousand 
bushels of LiACHXD AsBKs, mostly from hard wood, which ara 
constantlv accumulating, and which will be delivered on board a 
boat, or the cars, on reasonable terms— aflbrding an excellent o». 
portunity for Long Island farmers, or others having access to rST 
road or water commimication, to improve their lands. For fbrthar 
particulars address G.M. B(GErX)W 
May 1, 1848-6t. Cabotville, MaW 

''KBNDALL'f 
CHURN.»» Tha 

Mlo of this Chara 
kas been onequnl- 
led > in the history 
of Chams. A^ibay 
are all warranted 
to work to the sat- 
isfaction oTpnreha* 
•era, there is littla 
risk in trying them. 
For prices, saa 
Catalogue of Agri- 
cultural Warehonaa 
gratis at Store, Noa 
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^ — -=^~ ■S-— -z^^ ^^^ gratis at Store, N 

Otean-sireat, Albany, Now-Ywk, or by mail. 

1. 1BI8. fi. L. BUERT. 
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Journal of Rural Jirt aAd Rural TasU. 
BDrmvt A J. DOWNING, EcQ. 

T>UBLISHED at the office of the Cultivator. Albany, N. Y., by 
* LUTHKm Tiic»B», at t3 per year.— Two copies for S5. Vols. 1 
•nd 2 completed with the June No. 1848, now ready for sale, either 
houuJ, or in paper covers lo send by mail. 

Conttnti of No, 1, Vol. Ill—for July, 1848. 
Hmis to Rural Improven— Memoir of the President of the Mas- 
aachoMtis Horticultural Society— Further Notes on the Strawberry 
Ouesiion— Remarks on Hybridixing P.unis— Successful Mode oi 
Gniwmc Giwseberries— liisecu on the Native Grapee— The Red 
Dinner Hum— Cure for Plum Tree Knots— Hmts to Cuiuvators of 
the Pear— Diseases of tbe Peach Tree in Wesltrn New- York— A 
Peach Orchard Resurrection— Ornamental Vases and Chimney 
Tups— Tlie Beauliftil Gardens of Italy— Design for a Small Cottage 
— Nortlieru Spy Apple— Transactions of the Mass, Horticultural So- 
ciety -ClevelSid Cherries-The Poinologieal Convention-Rasp- 
berrv Culture— Pomological Convention at New-Vork— The uha- 
rwter of the Strawberry-Cherry l^ees at the fcouih--HonicuUure 
ai Nashville, Tenn —A word for Botanists on the Great Straw- 
Sarrv Question »»-Thorburn's Exotic Nursery— Perpetual Roses- 
Answers to Inquiries— i*roceedmgs of the Massachusetts, Albany 
•iMl Rensselaer, and Pennsylvania Horticultural Sucietiea. 
riLLUS l'RAriONS.-P«ois«.— Portrait of Cd. Wilder and view 
ot a Cottage, together with thirteen wood eiigravmgs. 

r Thk HoaTicBLTirmisT for June is before us. This minlber com. 

Cetes the year, during which we hesiute not to say, every subscri- 
ir has received quadruple of valuable information over tbe ctist of 
Ibe work. Tbe June No. has oiany valuable articles, wnich should 
be read by all Horticulmnsit, and we trust for their owii mieresu, 
•II will subscribe for the work, commencing with the July number, 
being the first for the ensouig year.— CIsws. Utrold. 

The June number, which completes the second volume, reached 
« a day or two since. We are pleased to learn from the publisher 
that it has already attained a circulation equal to ihat •»[ any simi- 
lar macazine in Europe, and far beyond any of iis cUes hitherto at- 
lempted in America. It deserves this success. For editorial taste 
•ad ability, beanty of typography and embellishments, it is notsar. 
" by any periodioal with which we are acguaivted.— itfotevia 



STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

OF most of the celebrated fine varieties, for sale at the nursery of 
J. J. THOMAS, Maccdon, Wayne Co., N. Y. Among these 
are the following :— Hovey** Seedling, Large Early Scarlet, Duo- 
dee, Prolific Hautbois, Duke of Kent, Black Prince, Boston Pine, 
Swainsioiie's Seedling, Myatt^s Eliza, Hudson Bay, Red and White 
Alp;ue, &c. A part can be funnshed in quantity at 75 cents to $1. 
25 per lOU— the remainder at 19 to 3d cts. per doxen. Packagee 
forwarded by Express, and no charge for packing where orden 
amount to 93 or more. 

Several of the above named varieties, with common culture, nsn- 
ally attain an inch to an inch and a-qnarter in diameter, and are of 
excellent quality. If tbe roots are immersed in mod when set oat, 
tuey may, with a few waterings, be transplanted in summer with 
scarcely a failure; and they should in no case be aet later than the 
first of autumn, that the roots may become well established belbre 
winter, and good crops be aflbrdeid the next summer. 



NURSERY. Late of 



SELLING OFF. 
r INNJBAN BOTANIC GARDEN St, N 
-^Wm. Pamcn, deceased, FlwhiMg, L. /., nsor Mw-YbrA. Win 
m dt Co., Proprietors. In consequence of the decease of the 
Junior, and of tlie advanced age of the surviving Partner, who 
therefore intends to relinquish the btisiness, tbe entire stoek of this 
establishment, comprisiU|( every description, inclnding the newest 
and choicest varieties of fruit and ornamentid Trees, Sbrubsi Vinea 
and Plants, Roses, Greenboa«e plants, Box Edging, a^c, will be 
disposed of m loU to suit purchasers, at very reduced prices, in order 
to clo«e the business as speedily as possible. 

Orders accompanied with the cash, to the amount of ten dollara 
or upwards, will be supplied at a reductiou of 95 per cent, from 
the lunal prices. 

Nurserymen, venders, and others wishing to pnrehase by whole • 
sale, will be supplied at such reduced prices according to quality 
and quantiiy, as will probably prove sjii^actmy to ttiem. ViNUig 
stock, both in the Fruit and Ornamental departments, supplied very 
low by the qu:iutity. 

An oppontuiity is afforded to Amateurs and Nurserymen to obtain 
extra sized and many new and rare specimen fruit and ornamen- 
tal trees, shrubs and i^auts, at very moderate prices. 

Extra sized ornamental and shade trees for streets, lawns and 
parks, low. 

The establishment, now in the highest order and densely stocked, 
will be disposed of upon liberal terms, offering from its lucaiion, 
celebrity, saleable stock, greenhouses, dwellings, and other conve- 
niences for conducting the business, very superior advantages lo 
any person disposed to pursue it 

it is requested that letters of enquir)*, ^e. be pott paid, Descripiiva 
Catalogues gruis. 

August 1, 1848.— 8t. 

FARM FOR SALE. 

THE Subscriber offers for sale his fkrm situated in the town of 
Ghent, Columbia county, N. Y. 10 miles from Hudson, on the 
Hudson and Berkshire Railroad, four miles south of the Chatham 
Depot on the Western Railroad, | mile east of the Union 
Turnpike, and 7 miles from tbe village of Kiiiderhook. 

This farm contains 234 acres, 40 acres of which is covered with 
good timber. The whole is well watered by streams and never- 
failing springs, and in a high state of cultivation. On the premises 
is a large dwelling house, nearly new, built in the very best man- 
ner, and replete with every conwnieuce The out-houses, consist- 
ing of a large bam, sheds, carriage hoosee, Ac. 4&c., are in good 
condition Tiie fences, coiuistjiig chiefly of stone wall, (built with 
stone from a quarry on the premises,) are in excellent oider. The 
soil is free from stone, is easy of tillage, and bears as high a repn- 
tHiion for productiveness as any in the Empire Sute. For terms 
and further particulars enquire on tlie premises. 

TOBIAS L HOGEDOOM. 

Ghint, July 13, 1849— 2t. 

GUANO FOR SALE. 

^JOW landing from ship Aglare, a very superior cargo of Patago. 
nian Guana Price %i5 per ton, for all quantities exceeding 
1,000 lbs. Apfdy at the New-York Agricultural Warehouse and 
Seed Store, Noe. 189 ft 191 Water-street, New-York^ 
July 1, 1848.— 2t. 
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rSB OF BONES A§ ISAIfUBE. 



It i> aov 40 or 50 jtt,n nooe bonei bagkn to be msd 
•Kteasively as a manure in Europe, aad wUhin the la*t 
to jeara immense quautUias of then bsTe been applied 
to the lands of Gnglsod and Scotland, bj which meaaa 
traolahave beea brought into profitable cult iratioB which 
were before entirely anproduative. Bones bare, indeed, 
been exported in no iaconaiderable quaatitiea from our 
»wa country to Great Britain, and there made 
ibe menDS of support lo a manufaoturing popalation, the 
products of whoae labora have been retorned and par- 
efaaaed by os. 

If bones can be made thus usefnl to tbe BritUh far- 
mer, it is reasonable to believe (bat their proper appli- 
•Blioa would be attended with nseful resalli here. In 
the older settled aad most populoua parta of this 
•ounlry, there is a scarcity of manDrea. and a oandant 
demand for such as can he adraDtagsously u*ed. Hence 
we think a IcnowledgB of the proper preparation of 
bones and the best mode of applying them would be of 
Uraat utility. We bave ou a previous oocasion, alluded 
to an article on this aubjeot, by Prof. F- Vf. JoUhitox, 
publiBbed in tbe Transactiona of tbe New- York Slate 
Agricultural Society, for 1847, and we think our read' 
«n will be beneStted by a careful perusal of the follow- 
iag extracts. In regaij to tbe preparation of manurea 
with a view of meeting the speoial wants of variom 
•oila and crops, Prof. J. thinka obcntistiy will by-and- 
bj be able to direct; [hauf;h he thinks it probable that 
" qoaekerj will for awhile beset the sleps of tbe far- 
ner, and defective knowledge, eapeoially of practical 
Bgrjoullure and of phyaiolo^y, will lead the chemi 
astray." Ifeverlheleas, the result, he believes, "is au 
of being acconiplished at last." In the mean time, he 
adviafiH that we have " perlect faith io the soicnce her- 
Mlf, while we, at tbe same lime, exercise a reasonable 
distrust towards Ihoae scienlifio man who proress lo 
know all, and to be able to do kud to explain every- 

The essay of Prof. J. is qnite elaborate, and goes 
ftdly into detail, in regard to the compoaiiion and uses 
of bones as manure. It is divided into ten eeciiona, of 
which we give the following, whiob comprises the moat 
Msenlial parts. 

CoMFoaiTioH or BoHis. — Bona* diBTer slii^hlly in 
aomposltion in diOereat animala) they vary also with 
itw age of the animal and the part of the body from 
which they are taken. Tbe following oompoaitiou of 
the bonea of the cow will represent very nearly that of 
llw bones which are usually applied to the land. 
Organic Animal Matter (gelatine,) ... 33J 

Phosphate of Lima, fiftt 

. Phosphate of Magneaia, 3 

Carhonat* of Lime, > a| 



100 
When bone* are burned in (he open fire, the animal 
matter they contain — ihe gelatine— -disappears, and tka 
white bout tarth alone remain*. These two portiou 
of the boue, the oombuatible or organic, and the iooom- 
buslible or inorganic part, are equally essential to th« 
fertiliiing action which the bonea pri>doa«. As eoma 
inexiierieaoed writers have disputed this in regard to 
the organic part, it will be proper briefly to advert to 
its composition and mode of aolion. 

COMFOSITIOH AND MODE Or ACTtOK Or TH( OaOAHIO 

rAKT or Bonas. — The gelatine of bones oonsiit of. 

Carbon 60.37 

Hydrogen 6,33 

Nitrogen 17.95 

Oxygen, 2J.35 



Iti> 



100. 



identical in campasitinn with horn aitd with 
isinglass, and is very nearly Ihe aaoie a* hair, wool, 
and ikin. It is of importance to recollect that it con- 
tains about 18 per cent, or one.sixth at it* weight, of 

That thi* organio part ti likilj to aot beneflcially 
na a raanare,isr«ndered probable by the faot, thai bom 
shavings are highly valued aa an spplioation lo the land, 
and tbat the parings of hide* and woolen rags bring k 
high price in the market as manures for certain crops. 
But that it doti ant benefiaially is provdd by the sue. 
c«M which atlends its use. when separated from the 
earthy port of the bones. In Manoheater, bones are 
boiled for tbe extraction of a siio (gluej whichisnsed 

the stiOening of CHliooea. When the stiHaning liquor 



iBt for farlber usr 

grass, lands, with tbe 
reasonable question 



a so Bxhanated as lo be 
ipplied as a liquid man 
greatest suoceas. There 

then that upon the organic part of bones, their ... 

oial action as a manure in soma degree depends, "it 'i* 
ily surprising thai chemists of name should have been 
foond to deny it, and that practical men thonld have 
BO far diatrusted their own experience as to have be. 
lievsd and acted upon aach an opinion. 

does this organic matier act I It no doubt 
feeds the plant, but it may do this (none or other of two 
waya. It may either be oompletoly dooomposed in the 
■ and antor the roots of plants,— aa Liebig auppos. 
I organic nonriabment lo enter — in the form of car- 
bonic aoiJ and ammoniaj or it may be rendered aoluble 
in tbe Ktil, aad may thnt be Uken up by the roots, with- 
•<u ludergMBg ttaj nllnuie ud tlHirongh deoompoii. 
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Nov, sapposing it to be resoWed into carbonic acid 
an4 ammonia, the quantity of gelatine contained in 100 
lbs. of dry bones is sufficient to prodnce upwards of 6^ 
lbs. of emmonia, as mnch as is present in 20 lbs. of 
sal ammoniac, or in 30 lbs. of crystalized sulphate of 
ammonia. Supposing the animal matter of the bones 
^o be thus decomposed in the soil before it can be use- 
ul to the plant, few, I think, will question that the 
(uantity of ammonia it is likely to produce would ma- 
terially aid the growth of the crops to which bones are 
^plied. 

But I do not think this final decomposition necessary. 
The large quantity of nitrogen which the gelatine con- 
tains, may, I believe, be taken up by the plants without 
being previously brought into the state of ammonia. 
The gelatine being rendered soluble in the soil, may en- 
ter the roots and may at once minister to the growth of 
the plant, just as the gluten of the seed, being rendered 
soluble when the grain germinates, ascends with the sap, 
and feeds the young plant. It would be out of place here 
to discuss this point, or to give the reasons which in- 
duce me to entertain this opinion. It is sufficient for 
the practical man to know, that which ever of these 
views a man may hold, be must still grant that the ge- 
latine of the bone is valuable to the farmer. Whether 
its niuogen enter into the root in the form of ammonia 
or in some compound state, it must be useful to the 
plant, and, therefore, he who advises the farmer to 
barn his bones, or would persuade him that the earthy 
part alone, or anything equivalent to thie tartky pari 
would alone be as useful to his land as the entire bone, 
advises him to his hurt, and would persuade him to that 
which would eventually be a source of loss. 

Mode or action of the ii9oeoanic past of 
BoKEB. — The composition of the inoombustible part of 
bones> the bone earth, has been given above. It con- 
sists chiefly of phosphate of lime, with about three per 
eent each of phosphate of magnesia, carbonate of lime 
and salts of soda. 

All these substances, of which its bones consist, the 
Ox must have derived from its vegetable food. They 
most therefore be present in all fertile soils. And if a 
soil is poor in these substances, or is wholly void of 
them, that soil must be improved by the addition of 
these things. In other words, they must be invaluable 
as manures to such a soil; and henoe the worth of bones 
to the practical farmer. 

Sprengel long ago reasoned thus ; and he asserted that 
the indications of theory were proved by experience — 
that burned bones actually fertilized the land. 

Liebig followed him; but more boldly pronounced 
that the whole value of bones as a manure, depended 
upon, and was derived from the earthy phosphates they 
oontained. 

In the Appendix to my published Leeturet an jSgru 
cultural Chemittry and Otology j and in my Suggestiont 
for ExperimtntM in Practical ^Agriculture, published 
separately, I suggested with the view of settling this 
question to the satisfaction of all, that comparative ex- 
periments should be made with burned and unburned 
bones upon the same soils and crops, and with quanti- 
ties of each, which should contain equal weights of the 
earthy ingredients. 

Numerous experiments were in oonsequence, made 
in various parts of the Island, few of them exactly ful- 
filling all the conditions whieh were necessary to secure 
accurate comparative results. Some of them are re- 
corded in the Transactions of the Highland and Agricul- 
tural Society, others have been published in the different 
agricultural periodicals of the day. I do not quote 
any of them, for they are not all conoordant, but the 
general results were those: 

a. Bones under favorable conditions, aeld«M fail when 
appliedaloM,iiir«MiA0iMi MsnffficiCopoitiimiipe, 



b. Burnt bones laid on alone, and in a quantity equi- 
valent to that of ordinary manuring with bones, don't 
always succeed in raising an average crop of turnepa. 

c. In some rare instances again, and upon some soils, 
burnt bones actually raised a larger crop of turnepa 
than an equivalent weight of unburned bones. 

Burned bones therefore, as theory indicates, are use- 
ful to the land. But the employment of unburned bones 
is the safer and surer. This greater security must 
arise from the organic matter they contain, and there* 
fore this organic matter cannot be without its user* 
Therefore, also, an artificial mixture, which contains 
nothing equivalent to this organic matter, can never be 
made to perform all the functions of bones. If the soil 
already contains a sufficiency of organic matter— or if 
this be added in the form of farm yard or other similar 
manure — then burned bones, or artificial mixtures of a 
similar kind, will be sufficient to produce the usual ef- 
fects of bones. But if organic matter be deficient, the 
entire bones will always ^be' the farmer's surest reli- 
ance. 

The adoption of this second view, is at present op- 
posed by the notion whieh many have been led to adopt 
— that if plants can only obtain saline matter from the 
soil, they will draw organic food enough from the air* 
The ammonia of the atmosphere it is said, will give 
nitrogen enough to the plant — and thus, in the case of 
bones, their organic matter is useless, since the air will 
readily yield to the plant, what we suppose this organ- 
ic matter to impart to the roots. But I believe the 
minds of our thinking men will soon be disabused upon 
this point ; and that in a few years, this opinion will 
have found its long resting-place, among the other sin- 
gular fancies, which, year by year, afibrd ephemeral 
occupation to the novelty-loving among our gentlemen 
farmers. 

Methods adopted for incrkasiko the sensible 
Effect of Bones. — Without referring much to the 
effeot which bones might theoretically be expected to 
produce, it has been observed by practical men that 
they may be made to act more quickly and more bene- 
ficially by the adoption of certain previous precautions, 
such as, 

1. Reducing them to fine powder. I have already al- 
luded to the fact ascertained by experience that the fin* 
er the powder, the more immediate and the more sen- 
sible the effect of bones. But practical men were 
afraid to venture too far in diminishing the weight of 
manure, added to the soil. Bulk was considered to ea- 
ter as an element into the fertilizing capabilties df any 
substance. Many leases even prohibit the addition of 
less than 16 or 20 bushels of bones, when used alone in 
raising turneps. But under the guidance of scienee, 
both tenants and proprietors will, by and by, learn to 
estimate more correctly what the crops really carry off, 
and what the soil therefore requires. Thus a strictly 
scientific economy will bo establbhed, and no more of 
any thing will be added to his fields than the farmer 
knows and understande to be necessary to maintain 
them in a state of permanent fertility. 

2. Heating the honee. In some districts their action 
in hastening forward the young turnep, and bring- 
ing it quickly into rough leaf, where it is safe from the 
attacks of the fly, is increased by laying the bones in • 
heap, and covering them over with earth, for a week 
or ten days before they are drilled into the land. L«ft 
in this state, they heat, soften, and begin to change or 
decompose; and thus, when laid in drills near the seed, 
they are ready to furnish nourishment to the young 
plant as soon as the roots first thrust themselves down- 
wards from the sprouting seed. 

3. Fermenting them with dungy or the same decom- 
position is efiected and carried further by mixing tb« 
hones with farm yardmamtre-, and- leaving the nH«lar« 
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ftwhile to ferment. It was the result of trials made 
by thirteen different persons, and which are recorded in 
the Doncaster Report, that a given weight of bones, 
when mixed and fermented with farm yard manure, in- 
rariably produced a more beneficial effect, than the 
same weight of dry-bone dust, applied to the same 
crop and upon the same soil. 

The advantage which results from these several me- 
thods, arises from the effects which they produce, either 
in diminishing the mechanical coherence of the parti- 
cles of the bone, or in altering by incipient decomposi- 
tion, the chemical state of the organic matter it con- 
tains. None of them, however, sufficiently efleot these 
objects, though I do not doubt that fine bone-dust; fer- 
mented for two or three months with farm-yard manure, 
and occasionally turned over, would be brought Into a 
oondition more nearly approaching to gnano in its fer- 
tilising virtue, than any other form of bones which has 
hitherto been generally employed. 

Decomposing and Dissolving Bonss by MEAifs or 
Sulphuric Acid. — But another mode of preparing 
boBCs has recently been introduced, and for two or three 
years has been extensively employed as a part of the 
ordinary husbandry, especially by some of the Scottish 
farmers. This mode consists in decomposing, and more 
or less dissolving bones in sulphuric acid, (oil of vitriol.) 
This may be done in.various ways, and the prepared 
bones may either be applied in a liquid state with a wa- 
tering cart, or may be dried and sowed with a drilling 
machine, or broadcast, like ordinary bone or rape 
dust. 

«. The bones b the form of bone dust, or where 
bone mills are not at hand, simply broken in pieces with 
a hammer, may be put into a cast iron, stone, earthen 
ware, or strong wooden vessel, mixed with half their 
Weight of boiling water, and then with half their weight 
of the strong oil of vitriol of the shops, stirring con- 
stantly while the latter is slowly poured in. A power- 
ful boiling up takes place, which gradually subsides. 

By occasional stirring, the whole assumes the ap- 
pearance of a thick paste, the pieces of bone gradual- 
ly disappear, and after a week or ten days the whole 
may be taken out and mixed with a little charcoal pow- 
der, charred peat, saw dust or fine dry earth, to make 
it dry enough to pass through the drill, and may thus 
be immediately applied to the land. It would, howev- 
er, be better to prepare the bones a month at least, he- 
lore using them and lay them up in a heap for a while, 
with a view to their more perfect decomposition. When 
the pieoesof bone are large, this is especially desirable, 
as otherwise they will not be fully decomposed without 
a larger addition of both water aiid acid. 

b. Or the acid and bones as above, may, after a cou- 
ple of days, be mixed with a quantity of* light, friable 
■oil, and laid up into a heap for seven or eight weeks, 
with occasional turning. The bones thus heat, decom 
pose and dry up, so as to be ready for putting into the 
drills without further preparation. This method, how- 
ever, requires more acid, and it is not unusual in em- 
ploying it, to take equal weights of acid and bones. It 
fliaybe, some practical men, indeed, employ invariably 
equal weights of acid and bones, while others are sat- 
bfled by mixing the bones with one-third or even one- 
fourth of their weight of acid. I would myself em- 
ploy not less than a- half. 

c. Or equal weights of bones in the form of dust, eff 
Mling wa^er and of aeid* may be mixed together afld 
6etoteionally stirred for a week or ten days, and iriien 
tbb particles ol bone have nearly disappeared, from 60 
te 100 times more water may be added to the mixture) 
ft&d the liquid thus diluted may be applied by a water 
Mrt. If it is to be used upon grass land in the spring, 

9 * A fsllHi of ^ntM^ weiltefO IHi., a (illsa or aead 1V«» t8 lbs. 



or to young corn, it will be safer to dilute it with 200 
waters, but fifty waters, (by weight,) will be enough 
if it is applied to the tnrnep drills. A common water* 
ing cart used for other liquid manures, wilt serve for 
the former purpose — ^ for applying it to the drills, a very 
ingenious audition of tubeis to this cart has been con- 
trived by Mr. Wagstaff, and employed by him under the 
direction of the Duke of Richmond, at Gordon castle. 

This method of applying bones in the liquid form, Is, 
no doubt, the most perfect, but it is also the most trou- 
blesome and expensive, and may not, therefore, come 
so soon into general use, though it may ultimately 
prove the most profitable. 

Instead of solphurio acid, the muriatic acid or spirits 
of salt, has been, indeed was first, tried for the disso- 
lution of bones, but the formeir appears at present, for 
several reasons, to be preferred. 

COMPARATITS EFFECTS OF DlSSOLYXD BoNES. — ^The 

first experiments with dissolved bones were made in 1841 
by Mr. Fleming of Barochan. The result is published ilt 
the appendix to my published Lectures on agrictUtmral 
ChemUtry and Geology, p. 28. Ho dissolvmi bones by 
means of muriatic acid aid applied them to moss oats. 
In his report to me, published as above, he says: "I 
examined them a few days before they were out, and 
was much satisfied with their appearance. The straw 
appeared as stiff and shining, and the ear was as well 
filled, as if it had been grown upon stiff loam, and / 
eoTisider the same dressing, (he had applied it as a top 
dressing sown broad cast upon the young com) applied 
to grain crops upon moss ftill insure a good crop and 
wellfilUd oats." In 1842, he made many additional 
experiments, which he was- kind enough to communicate 
to me for publication in my lectures. Those upon oats 
confirmed the results of 1841, but I quote only the Al- 
lowing comparative results from the appendix, p. 8. 
The turnpes and potatoes were raised with bone aloaa, 
without other manure. 

Produce from an Imperial Jicre. 

Dry Boob Diut. Bones in Muriaiio Acid. 

16 cwt. 18 cwt. 4 cwt. 10 cwt. 

Tons. CwtB. Tom. Cwt«. Tons Cwts. Thns. Cwts. 
Swede Titmep, 14 17 — — — — 18 11 
RedDoBPotatoee, -^ -^ • 16 18 liS — ... 

Both of these results, as I hare observed, were great 
ly in favor of dissolved bones. In the case of the pota*. 
toes be found the prodaoe a UtUe augmented by the ad« 
ditton of wood ashes. 

Since thnt time, numeroua eKperiments with dissolved 
bones have been made in Scotland. In Fifeshire, ero|» 
of tomepe have been raised at a cost of not more thaa 
88. or lOs. per acre. In Ayrshire, Mr. Tennant of 
SbieMs, as early as 1842, used as mneh as 200 boaheU 
of bones on his own farm, prepared as above desoribed, 
(fr.) and he found 2| bushels to be equal in efiSsot to 2 
cwt. Peruvian guano. In 1843, a premium ofiered by 
the Morayshire Farmer's Club caused nnmeroas ezpe* 
riments to be made in that county. I have given an 
abstract of the very important results of these ezperi* 
ments in the 4th edition of my Elements of jfgrieu^ 
tural Chemistry f p. 155, and the report has since beefe 
published in full in the Jonrnal of the Royal AgrieQha» 
ral Society, p. 447. In 1844, the premiums of tho 
Highland and Agricultural Society led to many othot 
experiments; the results of whieb, made in differoni 
ways and upon different soils, are published in thoir 
Transactions for 1844. Tbeoo general eonelusions are, 

1. That four, and in some oases, even two bushels of 
dissolved bones will produce as good a crop of turnepa 
as sixteen or twenty bushels applied in the usual form. 
The crops also start mere quickly and grow more ra- 
pidly. 

2. That the more ocmplete the state of solution or 
snbilivisioB of (he bones, the greater the e^ect. Het^n' . 
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vhen applied in the liqaid state, the b«*nefit is most ap- 
parent. 

Ought ant othui sttbstances to be mixed with 
Dissolved Bones ? — Bones are known to exercise a 
comparatively feeble action upon stiff and undrained 
clays, and it may, therefore, be reasonably asked by 
some if the action of dissolved bones will be more cer- 
tain upon such soils than the bones in their natural 
state? We may, I think, answer this in the affirma- 
tive, since the principal cause of the less conspicuous 
elTect of bones upon such soils is to be found in their te> 
nacity and coldness, by which the particles of bone are 
shut out from the air, and their decomposition is retar- 
ded. 

But inasmuch as bones do not eontain the whole of 
the substances which plants require, and as some of 
those which are present in bones, the salts of soda, for 
example, are in small quantity only, it may be reason- 
ably asked again, if the dissolved bones would not be 
improved, and their efficacy increased, and rendered 
more <iir«, were an addition of certain substances to be 
made to them. Of this I think there can be little 
doubt I though the necessity and nature of such addi- 
tions will depend much upon the nature of the soil to 
which they are to be applied. A small per centage of 
pearl ash or wood ashes, of nitrate of soda, or com- 



mon salt, and a sulphate of magnesia — 5 lbs. each of 
the potash and soda salts, and 10 lbs. of the magnestm 
salt to each 100 lbs. of bones — would render the mix* 
ture more suited to every soil and crop. At the same 
time, if the soil, like those formed from the felspar 
rocks, abound in potash, or like those which border the 
sea, be rich in soda, or like those which owe their on« 
gin to the slates, or to the magnesian limestones, con- 
tain already too much magnesia, any addition to these 
several substances would obviously be thrown away^ 
The principle of adding such things being recognised as 
sound, the knowledge and discretion of the farmer must 
be exercised in determining how far such additions ar« 
likely to be profitable, or he may make a small preli- 
minary experiment by way of trial. 

In conclusion, I may remark that the more extended 
use of this mode of preparing manures — creating, as 
it must, an increased demand for sulphuric acid, and 
consequently for the raw materials from which this 
acid is manufactured — will exhibit another illustra- 
tion of that intimate connection, which must always, in 
a healthy state of things, exist between the agricultur- 
al and the mannfac Curing and the mining interests, and 
of the certainty with which the advancement of these 
interests mnst lead to the greater extension and pros* 
pcrity of every other department of the national industry. 



HABITS ^W IlfSECTS. 



The remarks of a correspondent of the Cultivator^ 
under the head of ** Spare the Spiders," suggest the 
importance of a knowledge of the habits of insects. 
The innumerable number of these, and the immense 
consequences depending upon them, are seldom proper- 
ly considered. Many tribes attack the crops of the 
farmer, which fail more frequently from this cause than 
any other, except, perhaps, the eflfects of nnfavorable 
weather. Famine and pestilence have at several peri- 
ods ensued from their devastations in various parts of 
the Eastern Continent, and even in our own country, 
they have often occasioned great losses and no small 
amount of human suffering. The ''staff of life" has been 
nearly cut off in many instances, by the attacks of that 
tiny depredator, called the Hessian fly, and i^s equally 
insignificant congener, the wheat midge. Various 
orops have been destroyed by the wire- worm, the cut- 
worm, and the grasshopper ; our fruits have been blast- 
ed by the oaterpillar, the canker-worm, the curculio, 
and the aphis ; and even the trees themselves destroyed 
by the insidioos workings of borers and worms. Other 
species, again, prey on oar domestic animals, and some 
directly attack, annoy, and injure the human race. 
The more we know of these formidable enemies the bet. 
ter we can protect ourselves against their ravages. And 
in this view of the subject, perhaps there is no one fact 
of greater importaiioe than this: nearly every species 
•f insect that is injurious to man, is preyed upon and 
destroyed by some parasitic or predacious enemy. How- 
ever revolting, at the first thought, may appear this 
syMem of perpetual warfare among the tribes, it is evi- 
dently a wise and benevolent principle, calculated to 
fireserve the proper balanoe in this department of or- 
ganio life, aiid siObrding proof that 

** Natar«*s dURnenecssre Namrs's peace.** 

In regard to one of the most destructive insects to 
the farmer, the Hessian fly, (to which allasion has been 
made,) its natural enemies are an important check to 
its increase. '' Other insects," says Dr. Fitoh, ''have 
been created apparently for the very purpose of preying 
upon this, and thus preventing it from beoomiag inordi- 
nately mullipUed." 



There are several species of these iehneumont, as 
they have been named, but one called the Ceraphron 
dettructorj is the most common. It is a small bee- 
shaped insect, not much larger than the Hessian fly, 
and in the spring may be sometimes seen in great num- 
bers in wheat fields; and the circumstance that it is of- 
ten mistaken by farmers for the " fly" itself, strikingly 
exemplifies the necessity of understanding the economy 
of insects. 

This ichneumon attacks the " fly" while in the "flax- 
seed " state, the latter lying dormant encased in a co- 
vering, which resembles in form and color, a flax-seed. 
It is between the stalk of wheat and the surrounding 
sheath. Instinct enables the ichneumon to know where 
its prey is lodged; it punctures the sheath, and deposites 
i^s egg in the body of the larva; the egg hatches and be- 
comes a worm, which preys upon and destroys the lar- 
va of the " fly." It is thought by some naturalists, 
that at least nine-tenths of the larva of the Hessian 
fly are destroyed in this way. 

Another very minute parasite of the Hessian fly, a 
species o( Platygatter, according to Prof. Herrick, de- 
posites its own eggs in those of the " fly.". The latter 
hatch, and the worms pass into the flax-seed state with 
the young parasites in them, but they are destroyed be- 
fore the next transformation is effected, and the parasites 
leave the shell. 

Your correspondent before alluded to, has well illut- 
trated the usefulness of spiders in destroying the trouble* 
some house-fly, and in other respects. There are, how- 
ever, several species of field-spiders which devour great 
numbers of crickets, grasshoppers, various kinds of 
moths, butterflies and beetles. If, towards the latter 
part of summer, we look at the surface of a meadow 
or stubble-field, early in the morning, while the dew it 
on and the sun is shining brightly, it will appear to ba 
almost covered with spiders' webs. On examination^ 
nearly every web will be found to have one or more of 
the above named insects in it, lately canght; and ibie 
ratio of destruction is carried on daily, through seversl 
weeks of the season. 

The artful MkgAeity ef iha qpider is is no case mom 
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dUptayeti than when a grasshopper falls iato his net. 
The moineat the spider discovers his game, he decides 
on bis coarse, which must be governed by the relative 
•trength of the parties. If the grasshopper is very 
large, compared with the spider, the latter, on the 
principle that *' prudence is the better part of valor," 
instantly cats the threads of his net as closely as possi- 
ble to the trespasser, and lets him escape with as little 
damage as possible to the premises. Bat if the grass- 
hopper is not too large, the spider soon stops his kick- 
ing by the numerous coils which he throws around him 
with astonishing rapidity, taking care to bind strongly, 
the long legs of his prisoner, lest by their use he should 
spring from the web, or tear it asunder in his struggles. 
The largest spiders make the strongest webs, and are 
generally able to manage any insects that fall iato them. 

But the spider finds a powerful and naoompromising 
enemy in several species of the mason- wasp. The 
latter insect is well known from forming habitations for 
its young of mud or mortar, which is attached to the 
ixndcrside of the roofs of out- buildings, and other shel- 
tered places. The cells in which the young are hatched 
and reared, are from an inch and a>half to two inches 
in length; arranged parallel to each other, each distinct 
and separate internally, but attached together by their 
outward surface. There are sometimes from four to 
■ix of them in a row. When the earthen house is com- 
pleted, except the closing of the upper end of the long 
oells, which is done by a single lump of mortar to each, 
the female wasp deposites an egg at the bottom of each 
cell, and then proceeds to fill the oells with spiders, 
whioh are plastered ia, their bodies constituting the 
food of the yoang wasp during its larva state, or till it 
passes through its transitions, and comes out a perfect 
wasp. 

No particular selection is made as to the species of 
spiders — any being taken that can be crowded iato the 
oells. They are put in alive too, and the labor of in- 
carceration is by BO means inconsiderable. I have re- 
peatedly witnessed the efibrts of both insects on the 
<»ccasion. Sometimes the spider was so large, that a 
little exertion of its legs would render it difficult for the 
wasp to thrust it down the cellj but the work was al- 
ways accomplished, though the amputation of the spi- 
der's legs sometimes became necessary. 
I . Other species of the mason-wasp fill their cells with 
worms, instead of spiders. Doctor Harris has lately 
described one, whioh he eallsthe potter- wasp, that fills 
its cells with canke -worms, which it thrusts in alive, 
" endwise,''— five *' fnll-grown " ones being put into 
each cell. Dr. H. remarks that if the worms were 
killed before they were imprisoned, they would beoome 
putrid before the young wasps were batched; and the 
same may be said in regard to the spiders. 

All the mason-wasps are exceedingly bold and rapa- 
cious, and seize their prey with surprising eelerity — 
pouncing upon it with almost the quickness of lightaiog, 
and disabling it by a single blow, or probably by a 
thrust of iu venomous sting. The tabile art of the 
l^iider avails little against so powerful an adversary, 
aiad he generally yields on the first onset. 

The large blw-bUek maaon-wasp, with beaatifol 
purple wings, attacks and kills the largest grasshop- 
pers, crickets and cockroaches, besides occasionally 
showing his Herculean prowess in slaying the large 
black spider of the forest, whose fangs are like black- 
smiths' pincers, and whose body, covered with bristly 
heirs, would be thought safe from the attacks of any 
common enemy. I once witnessed a combat between 
a mason-wasp and such a spider as I have just describe 
ed. The spider, though vigorous aad active at first, 
•con appeared as if struck with paralysis, and though 
ant dead, could make no efibrt to repel its oonqeering 
too. As soon as the spider eeated iu exertions, the 



wasp attempted to drag it under a piece of bark ; but 
the weight was too great for the strength of the wasp 
— it could scarcely move the body of its victim. 

Last summer, I saw one of the black mason- wasps, 
attack and kill one of the largest of the green-grass- 
hoppers. By cutting ofi* the grasshopper's long legs, 
he was qaickly disabled. The wasp then excavated a 
hole in the ground, into which it rolled the carcase of 
the grasshopper, and buried it. 

The aphis, or plaat-louse frequently inflicts serious 
damage on the products and plants of the field and gar- 
den. Almost every kind of plant has its peculiar spe- 
cies of this insect. It possesses extraordinary pow- 
ers of reproduction — ntn« generiUiont, according to na- 
turalists, being produced from a single impregnation. 
Their increase is therefore rapid almost beyond com- 
prehension, and from only a few in the early part of the 
season, they soon swarm in innumerable numbers. All 
sorts of young fruit* trees, roses, and garden vegetables 
of dilierent kinds, are sometimes overran with them. 
They suck the jaices from the fresh and tender leaves, 
which soon checks the growth of the plants — ^producing 
mildew and blight. 

On the plants which are infested with the aphis, 
there is frequently seen various other kinds of insects, 
such as ants, fiies, bees, the spotted lady-bird (or bug,) 
&e. Many people suppose that the object of all these 
insects is the same, that is, to feed on the plant or its 
jaices; but their objects are only similar in one respect 
— all seek their food, though the food of the different 
races is quite dissimilar. All the aphis family excrete 
certain tubes through the posterior parts of their body, 
a sweet substance sometimes called iMnetf-deuf, of which 
many other insects are very fond. The ants, bees and 
flies are in search of this, and the former show great 
sagacity in obtaining it. They touch the aphides with 
their antenne, which causes them to void the sweet 
drop, and it is instantly swallowed by the ants. From 
the constant attendants of ants in the manner descri- 
bed, the aphides have been called '' the ants' cows." 

The larva of the lady* bird, and the larva of several 
species of syrphidian flies, feed on the bodies of the 
aphides, and in many instances devour great numbers 
of them. Few farmers or gardeners are aware of the 
great benefit they derive from these rapacious little 
animals. The past summer, some currant-bushes and 
snow-ball trees were shown me that were literally cov- 
ered with aphides. On close examination among the 
aphides I discovered a few of the larva of the lady-bird 
and a species of syrphus. As there were but few of 
these, I concluded they had bat just discoveied their 
prey. They continued to increase from day to dav 
and the aphides soon began to diminish, till in a week*^ 
lime, scarcely one of the latter could be found. 

Provided with a good magnifytng-glass, I watched 
the movements of the aphis-eaters. The larva of the 
lady-bird and the syrphus, kept up a constant slaughter. 
The former seised the aphide with its long forceps 
and soon sacked out their vitals, leaving nothintr but a 
thin shell, wliich it threw awav. One c{ them was 
seen to devour half a dozen aphides in the space of five 
minates, and a similar destruction seemed^ to be kept 
up by all. The syrphus was attached to the leaf by a 
glutinous substance, in the midst of the aphides, from 
which position it eoiistantly supplied iself with victims. 

Had not this article beea extended to (perhaps) an un« 
due length, I would have given more particular descrip.. 
tions of these predatory tribes. I trust, however, that 
what has been said may serve to show the importance 
of knowing the habits of insects, that we may, espe- 
cially, be able to 

*' DislHifvish wkiah toslaoghlfr, which tospai«.'> 

Ib a future oornber, .1 propose to give dniwlnge ef 
some of the species referred to. y^^ 
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Editors of tbx CvLTirATom — ^!n the ftrride on 
" Manares — ^Tbeir Nature and Action,'' in the June 
miniher of the Cultivator, an allamon was made to a 
mineral sabstaoce foood in New-Jersej and farther 
•oath, and known as '* green sand," which possesses 
Te^ valuable properties as a manure . 

1 suppose it would be useless for me to say anything 
about marl. To all who are interested in it, it is al- 
ready perhaps sufficiently well known. As stated in 
the article referred to, *' its great yalne is chiefly due 
to the potash it contains.*' 

But there is another mineral substance, which is 
found in a bed extending through a portion of the state 
from New Egypt to Yincentown, anid is found I think, 
a few miles south of Haddonfield. I allude to what 
Prof. H. D. Rogers calls "a straw-colored limestone/' 
hut more particularly to the thin limestone stratum of 
the vicinity of Yincentown. This is not so well known 
nor so extensively found as the marl. Prof. Rogers' 
analysis of it gives '' lime 49.69, carbonic acid 38.31, 
silica and other impurities, 9.00,* water, 3.00 — making 
about 88 per cent, of it carbonate of lime." In speak- 
ing of where the beds of limestone had been cut through, 
by digging a well into the green sand stratum under- 
neath, Prof. Rogers says—" It was in thin irregular 
beds, separated by incohering fsand and calcareous 
grains, similar to the mixture which composes the rock ; 
its total thickness was about six feet; the organic re- 
mains are the same which characterize the limestone of 
Yincentown." It is now found in places from fifteen to 
more than twenty feet thick. But it is not the stone, 
to which I wished more particularly to call attention, 
bat rather " the incohering sand and calcareous grains" 
by which its strata are separated. 

If a test by eflfervesoence with acid would be suffi"* 
oient to judge by, I should suppose that this incohering 
sand contains nearly or quite as much carbonate of lime 
as the stone itself. If so, perhaps it may be called by 
way of distinction, pulverized limestone. 

I suppose this bed of carbonate of lime was not pla- 
ced there for nothing. In what way it may become 
useful to man, and to what extent 1 are questions of 
some imporunce. How far will pulverized carbonate 
of lime answer in the place of quick lime ? 

I think Liebig advances the idea in his Chemical 
Letters, that one of the most importaht uses of lime 
Oil land is, that by its caustic proper ty, it may assist in 
disintegrating the soil, and rendering the alkalis, or 
potash contained in it, capable of becoming soluble in 
water, and thus taken up by the fibrous roots of plants 
requiring it. 

And he illustrates this opinion by describing a plan 
A>r decomposing feldspar, a mineral which contains pot- 
ash, and forms a component part of the most widely 
difihsed of the primitive rooks. In this case, I suppose 
the carbonate of lime would be of hot little use. 

Yet some farmers who have been in the habit of 
using lime for many years, say they think a heap of 
lime, which has lain eighteen months or longer, and 
Ums become principally carbonate, is quite as bejiefi- 
oial to the soil as one spread immediately after slaking. 

It is known that almost all marls contain ingredients 
injurious to vegetation. These are principally copper- 
as and alum. Although some contain a much smaller 
proportion of them than others; yet it is found that 
jrhere land has been marled eopioosly for a mimber of 
*" oeatiMad applicatioa of it> wichool lioie^ Is 



attended with bat little beneficial efleet, while the soO 
seems to acquire a strong inclination to prodoee sorrel. 
Prof. H. D. Rogers recommends as an antidote to the 
poisonous principles contained in marl, the use of "caus- 
tic or freshly burnt lime." Yet a simple experiment wiB 
show that carbonate pf lime will decompose copperas 
or alum, as well as the caustic. Take a little pulver- 
ized copperas, and mix it with a similar quantity of 
this pulverised carbonate of lime. Add a little water 
to the mixture. The appearance of rust or red oxide 
of iron in the mixture, will show that the copperas 
(sulphate of iron) is decomposed ; while the eflerves- 
cenoe will as surely indicate that the sulphuric is taking 
the place of the carbonic acid; and the latter being set 
free, in escaping causes the efiervescence. In a simi- 
lar experiment with alum, in the place of copperas a 
like e^rvescence will as readily indicate a mutual de- 
composition. And a practical agricultural experiment 
would seem to accord with those of chemistry. 

A strip of land which had been marled several times 
within the last twenty years, (but had received no lime) 
was covered with a few loads of this pulverized lime. 
Two years afterwards, the part of the field manured 
With the lime bore a good growth of clover^ while the 
other portions of it were r^ with sorrel. 

In Playfair's edition of Liebig's Agricultural CHie- 
mistry, it is stated, that " in China, the plaster of old 
kitchens which have no chimneys but an opening at the 
top, is so much valued as a manure, that they will 
sometimes put a new plaster on a kitchen for the sake 
of the old." And the reason ofiered for the increased 
value of the plaster, is " The ammon*a contained ia 
the fuel forms nitrate ol lime with the lime in the mor- 
tar." Is there not a portion of ammonia continually 
escaping in the summer season from every body's barn- 
yard ? Would not a small portion of carbonate of lime 
spread over the yard, be as likely to retain it, as the 
plaster of a Chinese kitchen ? 

In the American Farmer's Encyclopedia, artiolo 
Bones, it is stated that the shells of the oyster, lobster, 
&o., contain a small proportion of phosphate of lime. 

The pulverised portion of this limestone, was without 
doubt, formed by the deoomposition of sea-shells. 

Were the marine shells of ancient times composed 
similarly to those of the present time ? or have they 
been subject to a change in eomposition f And if they 
onee eoatained phosphoric aeid, would they be likely to 
retain it tbroogh so long an interval 1 If this lime 
contains only a little phosphoric acid, those who make 
use of it need not be at the labor and expense of pro- 
ouring bone roanare for their land. 

It is true, there is no mention made of phosphoric 
acid in ooonexioa with this subject in Prof. Roger^ 
Geological Survey; but his analysis was only of the 
stone. Probably, the strata of stone were formed bf 
the shields of some animaleulas, similar to the madn- 
pore, and perhaps contained no sulphuric aeid; whila 
the pulverized mass which separates them, may have 
been formed by the disintegration of bones and shells^ 
which were thrown together by the currents of tiM 
ocean. 

I cannot tell whether any of these speeuiatioias mm 
correct; I oaly claim that the solject is an iaterestiBg 
one; and would be glad either to efaange my opiaiOBS, 
or be more ooaAimA in them. 

H. OmATUf Jwr. 

ihw Jtntfy Mfi 1848. 
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BUTTER FOR THfi UJflTKD STATES ]f ATT. 



Twi littviiij^ l?i^^* tlie 8iil»t«ime of tlie artHsle p«ib- 
Kshed itt th« TrauHactiofis for 1847, in relatiov to th« 
nanafacture of butter for the U. S. Navy, I doubt not 
it will be acceptable to the readers of the CuUwittor, 
to peruse the annexed letter in relation to the subject 
from J.J. Hawlbt, of Binghamton. I endeavored to 
obtain the inforotation eontained in this letter, previous 
to the publication of the Transactions, bat owin^ to 
misapprehension on the part of the gentleman to whom 
I wrote, I failed to receive it. Ihr. A. Do17blsdat, 
however, on applicacion to him, has procnred it, and if 
«B3rthin^ was wanted, in addttton to the facts already 
given, this letter supplies it, so that there can be no 
doubt whatever^ that onr state can in almost any sec- 
tion of it, furnish as good butter as Ortf fi^e C^rnnty — 
that will BtauMi the test of tropical climes. Mr. Haw- 
Lsv saw butter which was made in Broome co«nly, iu 
1840, and sold in New Bedford after having been a 
whaling voyage, and at the expiration of ntarl^ fomr 
fftmmfrom Ut ntmruifaciure^ whaeh was as sweet and 
in as good condition as when first made. But I refer 
Co the very interesting details in the letter annexed. 

B. P. J, 

JtgHcmUyna Amsw, Jflbmny^ -jifHSuat, 1, 1848. 

The idea that no bntter made out of Orange county, 
will '^ resist thetfction of tropical climates and preserve 
its qualities for years," is an utter absurdity. I think, 
that not oW'tkird of the butter sold as ^* Orange coun- 
ty" is made in that locality. That county has during 
ten years past, sent out hundreds of emigrants to the 
eounties of Sullivan, Delaware, Chenango. Broone, 
Tioga, Tompkins, Chemmig, and perhaps others in the 
state of New- York, who have continued the manufac- 
ture of butter for market, and who, at the end of each 
season have been in the habit of transporting their but- 
ter in wagons across the country to the different points 
of shipment in Orange county, and there shipping it as 
from '^Orange county." Many of the persons had, for 
ten years berore emigrating, regular purchasers in New> | Canton. 



out of Orange oonnty. The conversation continued, 
until finally the original firkin was brooght up, when I 
found it was brande^i John Holbert, (Premium.) Mr. 
Holbert resides in Chemung county, and it will be re- 
collected took the jirs^ premium ^i the State fair in Sa- 
ratoga, in 1847, for butter made in June. This gen- 
tleman told me, he had his supply of butter of thit 
dsiry, for several years, of a particular grocer who 
alone sold it, at 33 cents per lb. 

The opinion of the gentleman who has charge of the 
butter department of the U. S. Navy, ** that no butter 
made out of Orange county, will resist the action of 
tropical climates," I know to be erroneous. A dairy 
made in this county, (Broome) has been sent abroad 
much of the time for ten years past. In 1839 it was 
sold in St. Croix, to the Governor, for 75 cts. per lb. 
In 1840, it was sold in New-Bedford, and went a wha- 
ling voyage. I saw some of it after the expiration of 
nearly jTour yetcrs from its manufacture, as sweet, and 
in as good condition as when made. The same dairy 
has since been sold in New-Orleans, in Natches, and 
Mobile, and there never has been any complaint as to 
its quality. 

I shipped some butter, that was the product of this 
county, to Canton, in 1846, which, under very disad- 
vantageous circumstances, opened as fresh as when 
made, and proved so good, that the shippers have each 
year sinoe applied to roe for butter for cabin stores for 
their ships. I broke up the original firkins and procu- 
red a quantity of small white oak kegs, which would 
contain from 15 to 25 lbs. each, and repacked the but- 
ter, selecting the best from a large quantity. These 
kegs, when filled, were put in very large hogsheads, 
and the interstices filled with rock salt, and the casks 
placed in the hold of the vessel. This butter when 
sold, (about eighteen months after its manufacture) 
was in as good condition as when made. The small 
kegs were not used in reference to the preservation of 
the butter, but merely for convenience in retailing at 



York for their butter, who it was understood were to 
take their product e:u:h year, when made, and pay the 
highest market price for it. These relations were in 
many instances, continued for several years, previous to 
« their emigrating from Orange county, and many now 
continue them without the least objection being made 
to the quality of the butter. 

The term Orange County Bntter seems to be misun- 
derstood. * * It does not mean (as I understand it,) 
the locality where made, but a peculiar method of ma- 
nufacture, the perfect neatness and cleanliness of eve- 
rything about their dairies — the churning the milk in- 
stead of the cream, and the attention to the quantity 
and quality of the salt used, are the principal peculiar- 
ities. The churning the milk I deem essential to but- 
ter intended for long voyages. It gives it a peculiar 
firmness and fineness of texture, and wax- like appear- 
ance, which butter made by churning the dear cream, 
seldom has. These peculiarities can generally be de- 
tected by the eye. There is also a cream-like flavor, 
in milk-churned butter, which I have never found in 
butter manufactured in a different manner. 

I believe the highest price paid for dairies in New- 
York, for several years past, has been paid for several 
dairies from Chemung county. Being at the table of 
a certain well known gourmmnd in New- York, in the 
spHng of 1847, 1 remarked the very fine quality of the 
butter— He replied that snefa butter o<mld not be made 



The exportation of butter for the supply of the dif- 
ferent cities, that are along the southern coast of Asia, 
is probably destined to be a very considerable business. 
The entire supply fur the immense cities in the posses* 
sion of the Briiisn East India Company being derived 
from Europe, (mostly from Ireland, but some little 
from Holland,) and it is usually purchased at home, at 
a price which would fully pay an American shipper at 
its destination. 

The relative proportion of our county, that is adapt- 
ed to the finer qualities of butter, is probably as small 
as any other article of general necessity. But much 
of the southern tier of counties, and also of the central 
and northern portions of the State of New- York will, 
(when well cultivated,) produce the various grasses 
necessary to give butter the peculiar fiavor and aroma 
of Orange county, when properly manufactured. 

The emigrants from Orange county before alluded 
to, all agree in opinion, that as good butter can ha made 
in their new location as in Orange county. Minnisink 
is cited in the circular as being the locality producing 
the best butter in Orange county. A Minnisink dairy- 
woman in this vicinity, who had for many years the re- 
putation of being one of the best in that town, made 
her first lot of about sixty firkins here last season, and 
says it was the best she ever made. All the Orange 
county emigrants agree in opinion, (and many ot them 
are pmrsoas of much experience and close observatioft 
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in their basiness) that in favorable situations they can 
produce as much batter and of as good quality as in 
Orange county. Yours, fiio. 

J. J. Hawuet. 

Binghamtonf July 24, 1848. 

N. B. — It will be seen on reference to the Transac- 
tions for 1847, page 45, that at Washington, it is dis- 
tinctly understood ** that no batter can stand the test 



of foreign climes, that is not made in Orange county/^ 
and this is what the gentleman connected with the Na- 
val Bureau, understands by Orange County Butter. 
Mr. Hawlet's explanation is what we understand by 
the designation of Orange butter-— that which is right- 
ly prepared so as to keep in any dime, and that it ia 
not necessarily or in point of fact made solely in th»t 
county. 



MAMAGfilSEIVT OF BEES. 



I have read much written on the subject of Beipe, 
their management, the Bee moth, &c., with but little 
benefit. I think, (j^*^8^"S ^'^^ ""^y ^^*^ experiments, as 
well as from trial of the recommendations of others,) 
that a different mode of operation, from what is gene- 
rally laid down, is necessary to guard against the ene- 
mies of bees. 

It will be unnecessary for me here to enumerate the 
many plans and inventions that have been sought out, to 
guard against the moth, but I would suggest a different 
plan; though I do not know as it will answer for any 
other place than the section in which I live. Other pla- 
ces may be far more troubled with them, but I would 
iust say, if they are any worse in any other place than 
here, they must be bad enough; for few keep bees here 
but a short time before they are very much injured or 
entirely run out, if kept on the old plan. When I 
speak of the old way, I mean letting them swarm as 
often as they will, and putting swarms into hives by 
themselves, without any regard to their size or the 
time they come out. 

Most people seem to think the greater number of 
hives they can count, the better luekj as they term it. 
liow from the experience I have had in keeping bees, a 
different course should be pursued in order to succeed 
well; and my own conclusion is not a hasty one, for I 
have kept bees about twenty years; though during se- 
veral years of the former part of that time I did not 
succeed very well ; for I used to manage upon the old 
plan, and at the same time tried many experiments 
with them, some of which did not succeed as well as I 
had anticipated; but daring the last ten or twelve years 
I have realized my most sanguine expectations. 

My plan is not to count my army by the tents they 
occupy, but by the working men in them. I have all 
my hives strongly peopled, that they may not only re- 
pel an enemy, but drive them away. When a hive is 
strongly peopled, none of their common enemies will 
attack or injure them; — at any rate, it is only weak 
hives that are attacked by the bee moth, or robbiers. I 
never knew an instance of a strong hive being injured, 
unless some accident had happened to the comb. 

I may be asked how I can have my hives all strongly 
peopled ? It can be easily done, but it requires some 
experience as well as skill, to do it successfully; but in 
this the main secret lies. Nearly all the first swarms, 
which, come out before the twentieth of June, will be 
sufficiently strong, and will not only make honey enough 
towinter on, but in good seasons will make from two 
to four boxes (of twelve pounds each,) of surplus ho- 
ney, that can be removed without impoverishing the 
hives; In ne r'y all secon 1 sw rms need to be reinforced 
however, it frequently happens that a third swarm 
comes out so as to put one of them with a second 
swarm, which generally makes them large enough.* 
The size of a colony will be better understood by mea- 
snremCBt in a hive than any other way. My hives are 
twelve inches inside and aixteen high in the clear, and 
when the swann aU settles in the hive, I want them 
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two- thirds full at least; and when they fall short of this 
standard, I reinforce them till they come up to it. No 
fears need be entertained of their being too many bees 
in a hive, for the more bees the more honey they wilt 
make in the boxes. I have frequently had two of the 
first swarms go together, which have filled the hive 
of bees; such hives generally do best, and make far the 
most surplus honey; and are much better to go into 
winter quarters. 

Hives frequently cast two and three swarms apiece, 
which reduces the stock in the old hive so low, that they 
are unfit for wintering; I let them cast their late and 
small swarms until all my swarms are sufficiently rein- 
forced, and then, what comes out afterwards, I manage 
in the following way. 

I take a small hive and set it on a table for hiving, 
put the bees in front of the hive, and start them in mo* 
derately, and with a goose quill separate them until I 
can find the queen, which I destroy. It is necessary to 
keep a dose watch until they all go into the hive, for , 
sometimes there are two or three, and even more queens, 
in second and third swarms, which, if not destroyed 
will remain in the hive, and not return to the one from 
which they came. If they do not go back by night, 
there is generally a queen left, and when that is the 
case, just at dark 1 take the hive and strike it pretty 
smartly on the table, and jar them out, and examine for 
another queen. The next morning they generally re- 
turn to the parent hive. 

Hives that have overswarmed themselves, are the 
ones the bee moths or robbers attack. Now these old 
feeble hives must be reinforced, or there is danger of 
their being destroyed by their enemies; or if they escape 
these there is danger of their dying in the winter in 
consequence of the want of warmth, being so few in 
number. It frequently happens that some of these over 
swarmed hives are old, and unfit for wintering. I take 
the bees out of such hives, to reinforce weak ones with. 
This shonld be done soon after the swarming time is 
over. With the hives that I have to reinforce, (when I 
have not old hives to reinforce them with,) I go to 
some of my strongest hives that have boxes on the top 
full of honey and bees, and take one or two boxes just 
asiraems necessary, and put them on the weak ones, in 
order to make them sufficiently strong for wintering. 
The bees in the boxes hardly stir for a day or two, then 
they all agree and go on to work with renewed vigor. 

I might here state that I never destroy any bees. 
Weak hives seldom ever quarrel with their new com- 
panions. In swarming time, different swarms seldom 
disagree, unless the first swarm has been a considera- 
ble time in the hive, and the one put with them a maoh 
smaller ore. If they ever do quarrel, an easy way to 
stop them is to rem a small wire in their hive, and jost 
start the honey in their comb. The uniting swarms 
should always be done just in the dusk of evening, and 
by morning they will all be united, when the hive should 
be returned to its stand. Now I have but little hesita^ 
tion in saying, that any one keeping bees, whose motto 
Is, ''strong hives or none," will have bat little oaoso 
for conplaint from the bee moth. Lotan Smith. 
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Bcoifoanr ibt satiicg manures. 



[The folio win 1^ article is tlie substance of a report 
•n manures, read before the '^Clinton Farmer's Club/' 
hj Edward North.] 

One of the great secrets of success in the cnltore of the 
«6il, is Economy, This magic word is an '* open Se- 
tame" to wealth and independence. In order that the 
agriculturist may realize the largest prc^t from his Iftbor 
and skin , he mast he frugal and saving. He must he not 
more carefiil to avoid manifest extravagance, than he 
is to practice a system of rigid economy, which shall 
look in every direction Argus-eyed ; and be applicable 
Co every combination of circumstances. 

He mast tave not only at the bcng-hole, but also at 
the spigot, and tfans arrest the injury wrought by those 
email dribbling losses, which viewed separately, ap- 
pear of no account, white in the aggregate and the long 
run, they greatly diminish the returns of agricultural 
industry. In no department of rural labor, is there 
more to he gained by the exercise of economical inge- 
nuity, than in the making, the saving and the using of 
manures. We are teo much inclined, if I mistake not, 
to centre our regards upon the harn-yard, the atable, 
and the iime-kiln — too much inclined to place our main 
dependaace upon these sources of fertilizing and stimu- 
lating agenta, to the neglect of others not less worthy of 
attention. The different manures, and materials for 
creating manure, which may be secured and made avail- 
able upon the precincts of every busbaadman, are very 
ounMrons, and as valuable as they are numerona. 
Among tlie eources of manure frequently overlooked, 
ar hut partially 4rawn upon, stay he mentioned the 
privy, the ash-bm and wood house; the henroost and 
pigeon-eoie; the sink-drain and wash-tub; the marl- bed 
and peat swamp.; the gullies and forest. 

AH these are mines of wealth to him who tills the 
«aiL, and when brought into full requisition, they have 
proved instruoiental in the ppodoetioa of erops before 
anantici paled and ankaowa. The amount of waste 
that is often permified by overiooking these deposits of 
lertilicing substances, oanaot be easUy and accurately 
astimated. Yet a single oaleulation which I have hap- 
pened upon in my agrteuitural reading may serve to 
throw some lig^ upon this matter. ** The solid and 
liquid exeremeats of a man may be estimated at 1.65 
lbs. per diem, or about 614 lbs. per annum. Contain- 
ing 3 per cent, or 181bs. of Nitrogen, a sufficient qaaa- 
tity., aceordiog to Booesingault, to produce 880 lbs. or 
about 15 bushels of wheat." Report of the Commis- 
aioner of Patents for 1844, p. 384. 

Now tf a farmer's family consist of Ave individuals, 
and the eooients of the privy are wasted, there is an 
annual sacrifice of enough nutrition for growing 70 
bushels of wheat. This calculation was mode by a dis- 
tinguished Freneh ohemist, and may be relied upon as 
•ufficiently acearate. But even if the contents of the 
privy were less valuable, by a half, than is here estima- 
mated, they ought still to arrest attention and provoke 
axperiments with those who are solicitous to improve 
.their farms and husband their resources. 

The wasting of ashes is less common than Uiat of 
hones. Yet the former are often sufiercd to lie in use- 
less and unsightly heaps, when thrown from the leach 
tub; while the latter, of which every housekeeper may 
command a certain quantity, arc seldom subjected to 
the process of burning and palverizing, which converts 
them into an excellent manure. The chief constituent 
in the bones of all animals is the phosphate of lime, 
* •nhsranofl absolutely necessaty to the healthy vege- 



tation of plants. The other principal ingredients are car- 
bonate of lime and cartilaginous matter, both of which 
when decomposed, enter largely into the synthesis of 
vegetable substances. The cultivator of the soil will 
not be incredulous as to the power of vegetables to feed 
upon and digest the hard substance of crushed bones, 
when he is reminded that the ashes of wheat straw are 
composed of 6 If per cent, of Silica, or flint, which is 
much harder than the hardest bone." Loudon's Maga- 
zine of Gardening, vol. 2, p. 319. 

By carefully gathering up, from time to time, what 
is deposited beneath the perches of the hen-house and 
pigeon- cote, one may not only improve the health and 
fecundity of his fowls, but may also enrich himself with 
home-made guanOf scarcely inferior to that brought 
from distant foreign shores, which smells so rankly' of 
money as to find but little favor with any hut amateur 
(armors. 

The amount of fertilization that is pounded and 
scrubbed out of our clothes in the course of a year, 
would probably startle one who should see it written 
down in truthful figures. The farmer or gardener who 
suffers the precious contents of the wash-tub to be 
thrown away and wasted, especially when his plants and 
trees are withering beneath the heat of the dog-star, 
has reason to reproach himself with the folly of "spil- 
ling at the bon^-bole.'' 

Monday is a day of great rejoicing to trees, and ve- 
getables, when they are allowed to count on a thorough 
soaking about sunset, with rich saponaceous liquid, fur- 
nished by the laundress. 

I have been told of a farmer, who after having suf- 
fered the wash-tubs to be emptied into a filthy drain, de- 
liberately proceeded todelnee his pet garden sauce with 
ice-cold water fresh pumpea from the well. I shall not 
credit the statement without further evidence. Some- 
times it happens that peach stones or pear pits, get 
planted, either by accident or whim, hard by the kit- 
chen door. Trees so situated, almost invariably prove 
thrifty and productive. Their bearing qualities and the 
exquisite flavor of their fruit, arc extolled by individn- 
als in private, and by committees in public. All the 
world wonders how it came to pass that trees which 
seem to have sprung from the soil without asking any 
body's advice or permission, and which have reached 
their maturity without any body's nursing, should be so 
very healthy and prolific. The true explanation of this 
wonder, doubtless is, that the earth which such trees in- 
habit is fattened by the slops and dregs of the kitchen; and 
we are thus sharply rebuked for our want of economy 
in saving a species of manure so precioqs and so conve- 
nient. Nature herself is fond of elaborating manure, 
and as skilful! too, as she is fond. If we were half as 
industrious and efficient, or were more willing to avail 
ourselves of her proflered assistknce, we should less of- 
ten be heard to complain of poor and ungrateful soils. 
The little stream that divides the pasture or meadow, 
is ever busy at its task in collecting aliment for grasses 
and trees. To the products of its inanimate industry 
we are always welcome. In the silent woods, again, 
nature is constantly accumulating stores of fertilizing 
substance. 

The leaves which blanket the earth in autumn, are at 
once brought under the influence of her subtle chemis- 
try, and thus prepared for contributing to other and more 
durable forms of vegetable growth. The frugal farmer 
will not forget the forest. He will bring it under sta- 
ted contribution. If gathered in autumn, leaves form 
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excellent absorbentB for the preeioiisllaidf so abnndftot 
in the stable and barn-yard, jet to often suffered to float 
off and eraporate. Or if left to deeaj where they fall, 
leaTes make a Talnable mock; espeeiallj when mixed 
with lime or ashes. 

In Great Britain, where land commands a mnch 
higher price than with as, the principles of economy 
which I am aiming to recommend, have long since been 
faithfully tested, and are now generally observed in the 
management of soils. I have somewhere seen mention 
made of an English Cottage, whose garden was made 
to manure itself ^ and at the end of twenty years, with- 
out having made the acqaaiatance of a single forkful 
of barn-yard dang, the tilth was deeper, cnellower, 
richer; the yield more abandant and of better quality 
than ever before. The manarrng of thd garden was 
managed somewhat after this fashion: All the refuse of 
the garden, such as leaves, Tines, grass, haulm and 
weeds, was carefully saved and thrown into a pile. 
Every fragment of rubbish was gathered up and no- 
thing wasted. To this were added scrapings from the 
road, drainings from the kitchen sink, and soot from 
the chimney. The liquid from the chambers was daily 
emptied apon this heap, and the whole was repeatedly 
turned over and intimately mixed, until the vegetable 
ingredients were decomposed. Once a year the gar- 
den received a good dressing of this manure, and with 
thorough cultivation the result was what I have indica- 
ted. 

Before bringing these suggestions to a close, I must 



be allowed again to refer to the contents of the priry. 
On aeeonnt of the repagnanee which they inspire, fecal 
substances are often wholly discarded as an aaxiliary of 
production, or else are so improperly managed as too«- 
easi<m great waste. 

It has been settled by experiment, that the soTpbato 
of iron or copperas, is both efiieient and incxfteneive aa 
an agent lor disinfecting feeal nuitters, by changing the 
ammonia into a fixed salt. A hundred pounds c»f cop- 
peras may be had at the shops for about eleven shiUingn, 
and if a solution of this be occasionally applied to the 
privy, it will cause the noisome effluvia to disappear. 

A two-fold purpose will thus be accomplished. Bjy 
fixing the volatile ammonia, in which resides a fertilis- 
ing energy, the value of excremeotal manures is great- 
ly enbaoc^, wUle the imprisoonseut of all otifensive 
odors, renders them capable of being transported, ililv- 
ted and appKed, without any ineonvenienca or disgust. 
It is a point worthy of investigation, whether the ap- 
pHvatioD ef sulphate oi iron in solution, wosld nc»t he 
of good service in the ham-yard. If each new layer 
added to the manure heap were sprinkled with copper- 
as water, nnich of that most important elemeat, the 
amoKNiia, (whiefa is otherwise lost by reason of its ve- 
latility,> would be changed into a fixed salt, and thia 
saved. 

Tor the fsets which I hare here sulKnitted i» regard 
to the employment of copperas as a disinfecting agent, 
I am indebted to the Report of the Cottmissioner «f 
[ PatenU^ for the year 1844. 



THE PROPCR POIM TS OF BUIXTH COWS. 



I agree with the remark of "A Dairyman,'^ in the< 
August Cultivator, that we should not be satisfied with 
dairy qualities cnly, in milch cevrs. I am eonvineed, 
from several years' experience in keeping cows, that 
the best dairy qualities may he united with neat forms, 
good constitutions, good quality of flesh, and a tendency 
to thrive ; and that cows combining these qualities are 
far more profitable than others. 

This section has long been somewhat noted lor good 
working oxen ^ the team work of our farms is performed 
by them, and they are always in demand, at from $125 
to $175 per pair,— prices which render it an object to 
produce the best. Many of our farmers, theremre, in 
seleeting or breeding their cows, attend not only to 
their points for the dairy, but to those also which de- 
note their capacity to produee Talaable oxen. They 
obtain strong, well proportioned, elean-limbed, hardy 
eows ,' and It has been found that such frequently pro- 
duce as much buiter, though they may not give the 
greatest quantity of milk, as any cowt we have. They 
are easily kept, are long-lived, and free from disease; 
and their progeny, where proper regard is paid to the 
character of the sire, are valuable either for eews er 
exen. 

Some valuable ideas, in regard to milch eows, are 
given in an able article on the Jersey or Alderney cow, 
by Le Couteur, published in the fifth volume of the 
Royal Agrieultural Society's Transactions. The cows 
ef this breed have for many years been held in high es- 
timation for the dairy, or more especially for butter- 
making. Formerly, little or ne attention was paid to 
the shape of the animal ; the Jersey farmer sought only 
for such as were good for the production of rich milk ; 
*'he was content, '' says Le Couteur, ''to possess an 
ugly, ill-formed cow with flat sides, vride between the 
ribs and hips, cat-hammed, narrow and high hips, with 
a hollow back.'' 



'* Of the anetent race, it Was stated, pe rha pe wicb 
troth, that it had no tendenej to fatten ; indeed, com a 
of the old breed were so ungainly high-boned, ami 
ragged in form, Meg Merrilies of cows, that no at- 
tempt to fatten them might succeed.*^ 

Bat careful attention in Weeding has, we are told^ 
greatly remedied this defect. ^< By having studiedl thft 
habits of a good cow with a little more tendency tt> 
iatten than others, and crossing her with a fleshy, well- 
conditioned hull of a stock that was also hnown to pro- 
duee quality and quantity of butter, the next genera- 
tion has proved ef a rounder form, with a tendency Ifr 
make fat, without having lost the hutyraceous nature.'* 
The society above Eluded to have a " scale ef 
points" for bulls, and anc^her for eows, whieh are aa 
follows ?— 

Stmle 9f I'wttti /er BM9. Fti. 
Art. I. Purity of breed on nukle and female sides, 
reputed for having produced rich and yel- 
low butter, ••.•..••.*»»........» 4 

IL Head fiae and tapering, cheek small, muzda 
fine and encircled with white, nostrils m^ 
and open, horns polished, crumpled, not 
too thick at the base, and tapering, tipped 
with black ; ears small, of an orange color 
within, eye full and lively, .»...«»•......•• S 

III. Neck fine and lightly placed on the shoul- 
ders ; chest broad, barrel hooped and deep, 

well ribbed home to the hips,. ft 

IT. Back straight from the withers to the set. 
ting of the tail, at right angles to the tail. 
Tail fine, hanging two inches below the 

T. Hide thin and moveable, mellow, well co- 
vered with soft and fine hair, .... ...... ft 

TI. Fore- arm large and powerful, legs short and 
straight} aweUing and fidl above the k&e^. 
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and fine below it, 2 

VII. Hind quarters from the hockle to the point 
of the rump, long and well filled ap ; the 

legs not to cross behind in walking, ^. . . • 2 

Vin. Growth, 1 

IX. General appearance, 2 

Pedeetion, 28 

N« prine shaU be awarded to a bull hating less than 
SO points. 

StaU ef PwnUfor Cotot ond Htifeirt, P'u. 
Avt. I. Breed, on aiale and female sides, reputed 

for producing itch and yellow batter, . . . « 4 

II. Head siaall, Ane and tapering ; eye fnll and 
lively. Mnsnle fine and encircled with 
white i boms polished and a little eram- 
pled, tipped with Maek ; ears small, of an 
orange c(^r within, ••«••«.« 8 

HI. Back straigkt from the withers to the set- 
ting of the tail ; chest deep, and nearly of 
aline with the belly,. * 4 

Vf, Hide thin, movable, hot not too loose, well 

covered with fine soft hair, 2 

V. Barrel hooped and deep, well ribbed home, 
having but little space between the ribe 
and hips; tail fine, hanging two inches 
below the hock, 4 

VI. Fore le^ straight and fine, thighs foil and 
long, close together when viewed from 
behind ^ hind legs short, and bones rather 
fine ) hoof small ; hind legs not to cross 

in walking, 2 

VIL Udder Ml, well up behind ; teats large and 
squarely placed, being wide apart ; milk 

veins large and swelling, 4 

Vni. Growth, 1 

IX. General appearance, • 2 

Perfection lor cows, 30 

Tfpo points shall be dedncted from the number re- 
^•iMd for perfection on heifers, as their udder and milk 
s«ins eanaot be fully developed. A hmfer will there- 
fiMW be considered perfect at 28 points. 



No prize shall be awarded to cows, or heifers having 
less than 21 points. 

These rules, with but few exceptions, would be ap- 
proved by our best dairymen and stock raisers. In one 
point, that of a '' thin hide," a variation would be pre- 
ferred for so severe a climate as ours. A hide of more 
iuhitaneti but still '' mellow" and elastic, would bet* 
ter enable the animal to bear the inclemencies of the 
weather, and would not in the least detract from its 
thrift or other good qualities. 

Le CoQteur states that the course pursued by the 
society has produced a great improvement in the Jer- 
sey cows ; for while they are brought so near the 
standard of perfection that some are awarded nearly 
every good point in the scale, they are fully equal on 
the average, as dairy cows, to the old stock, — some of 
the improved variety giving fourteen pounds of bntter 
in a week, and ten pounds per week being common, 
through the spring and summer months \ and they give 
milk dll within six weeks of parturition. 

On applying the scale of points to the " Old Jersey 
Cow," the following points, according to Le Couteur, 
would be taken from her, viz :— - 

" Cheek large, 1— ewe neck, 1 — ^hollow back, 1— 
oat ham, 1 — flat side, 1 — not ribbed home, 1 — hind 
legs crooked, 1 — general appearance, 1. In all 8; 
these deducted from 26, the number less the pedigree^ 
leaves 18, which was about the average number the 
best cows had at the formation of the society." 

Mr. Colman, In his ''European Agriculture," speaks 
of the successful effiuts which have been made to im- 
prove the Jersey or Alderney cows ; and, as a specie 
men of what has been accomplished, refers to a young 
cow of this breed, which he saw at one of the cattle- 
shows. He thinks she was the handsomest of the cow 
kind he ever saw, and '' gave the best promise of what 
a cow should be. She was of moderate size, compaot| 
and well shaped, of that yellowish-dun color which 
generally characterizes the breed, with a large and 
golden udder, ears of an orange color inside, a thin and 
clean neck, and the bright eye of a gazelle." 

£. A* G. 

Warcseter co., Mase., *dug., 1848. 
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OONBVCTED BY J. J. THOMAa. 



Sapports Ibr cltablng Roses* 

In emamentsl gardenings it must always afford the 
mind relief to escape from the stiflhess of artificial ar- 
rangement, to the freedom and grace of skilful combi- 
nation of natural and beautif<d forms and colors. It 
was with this feeling that we were particalariy pleased 
with the laic remarks of an English writer on the 
training of tall and climbing roses, on snch trees as af- 
ford the best natural sopports, instead of painted sticks 
or cast iron rods. Where, in all the out and dipped 
pillars, is there anything equal to the wild Michigan 
rose of the west, ascending to the tops of forest trees, 
and covering them with its variegated bloom ? An imi- 
tation, with improvements, of these natural beauties, 
#annot fail to be eminently pleasing. 

The following extracts are woithy the attention of 
nil gardeners of taste — b«it the practical fact must not 
however, be forgotten, that well prepared earth, and 
^ood cultivation, At lesnt fer a few years, will be es- 
nantial to socoesss 

" The monntain^ash, when growing as a tree, is ad- 
flurably snited to prop a climbing rose. Its foliage is 
pinnate, and not to be easily distinguished from the foli- 
«^e of the rose j the color of its trunk and that of the 



stem of the rose, are the same ashy gray; in size it is 
decidedly a small growing tree; in habit*it is stiff and 
formal, with spray full of antlers or little hooks, all 
tending upwards, just as if Dame Nature had made a 
tree of pegs to hang her rosy mantle on." '' Now, lest 
any one should imagine that I think of filling up a flow- 
er-garden with mountain-ash trees, I must beg leave to 
state, that where there is room for the rose-trees that I 
propose, there will be no lack of space for the stakes 
or props, for they will be within the rose-trees. Theea 
rose-trees were never intended for small gardens, and 
scarcely for large ones; they are the gigantic materials 
for fields of flowers high and wide, of long and deep 
avenues, the foreground figmres fair and fragrant in the 
glades and dells of park scenery, where rides and 
drives invite. The bramble is another brother of the 
rose family, and this, as well as the mountain ash, ram- 
bles at large by ravine and erag, growing freely in any 
reasonable situation, and in spots where neither grazing 
nor tillage can be carried on. Surely, then, we may 
reasonably hope to establish a climbing rose in a loca- 
lity where two brothers of the same family already 
flourish. 

The dwarf or weepingelm, engrafted on the com* 
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■cm elm, lomi* mn elegant bead of this form ; aad, as 
tliese artifictal drooping- headed trees are monsters, aad 
grow slovljy thej maj be kept in dressed groaod in 
smal' eompass for manj years. The one iHiieh I have 
before me baa been foor jears planted; and one or two 
othersi aboat ten years planted, have jet but very small 
heads, I may here mention that the yoong shoots of 
the elm resemble an immense pinnate leaf, and thos the 
leaf of the rose harmonises better with the foliage of 
the elm than I was led to expect before I made the 
eonparison with the rose aad elm twigs wmed. 

'' The weeping ash makes aa admirable trellis for a 
climbing, or rather a trailing rose, and haTing pinnate 
laaYcs, the harmony of the foliage with that of the rose 
is complete. Nothing but a figure drawn acearately 
to a scale can giro an idea of the excellent habit of 
this tree, standing as it does on a clean single stem, 
aad forming a globolar bead with a fine boU eotline, 
which may be varied by pmning to form an ombrella 
or semi-globolar head, or may be allowed to feather 
down to the ground, and form an egg-shaped tent. 

''ETory weeping tree gtres aa idea of being depressed, 
aad its Tcry name ' weeping ' implies a lack of com- 
fort ; therefore it sboold not be alone, bat bave a part- 
ner, whose rosy face shoald look upward, and at the 
same tnne look Kght and cheerful. To intertwine a 
weeping ash with roses would seem to mingle joy with 
its weeping, and make a striking contrast, since it could 
not fail to excite surprise to see a tree that usually hangs 
its head, and never shows a flower, come forth at last 
arrayed in such a bloom. 
' 'Various devices have been resorted to, to hide the un- 
sightly shank or stem of the standard rose, with more 
•r less eflect. I have sowed sweet peas around some, 
and planted other climbing plants round others, aad 
have succeeded very well sometimes with such twiners 
as the ipoDMBas, Ice., forming a cone of elegant flow- 
ers, and making the rose-stake serviceable to support 
a succession of flowers after the roses had faded. Sti'.l 
these creatures of a day, the ipomoas, fcc., deserted 
me ia ray utmost need, for the least foul weather made 
them useless ; and if they grew freely, they would not 
stop at any reasonable length, and, being so delicate 
when young, the smallest accident was sufficient to 
make a blank. The want of evergreens ia a flower- 
garden in winter has long been felt, and, in short, to 
obtain a successioB of beautiful living objects is the aim 
of eveiy gardener in planting a garden. 

''Now in thi) garden there exists, whether by design 
or accident I know not, a thicket of tall yew trees^ 
and in front of these some Tery tall rhododendrons, and 
drawn up between the yews aad rhododendrons, there 
stands a floe rose-bush, and, after the rhododendrons 
have flowered and faded, the rose blooms in the face of 
this ^* dismal grove of sable yew." And it is to this 
contrast of bright rose-color against dark green that I 
would invite notice: it sets ofl* the rose to the greatest 
advantaga, and always attracts attention, it being al- 
together unlocked for from such a sombre subject as the 
yaw to wear a blush or other rosy hue upon its sullen 
faoe. Now, although the common yew tree be well 
adapted to support a climbing or other rote, from its 
patiently enduring to be clipped or pruned into any rea- 
sonable or even unreasonable form, I would prefer the 
Irish yew, and make the head of the rose stand high 
enough to bloom above the yew. It is the ordinary 
system that nature follows to elevate the panicle or 
cluster of flowers of a plant above the foliage. By 
this combination we get rid of the unsightly rose-stake, 
by eflectually hiding it in the thick foliage of the yew, 
and, instead of a leafless rose, with a long grey switch 
of a stem tied to round iron or square tree all the win- 
ter, we have an elegant evergreen tree, admirably 
suited to the atifi* Ibrmal Uiiea ^ geometrical flower- 



gardens; and sorely a crown of roses, if p r op ci ly wofv, 
would set ofl to advantage the staid and sober virtues 
of the upright yew; neither would it derogate from ita 
dignity thus to beeotae handmaid to the igaeem ei flew- 
crs." 



Th« Circle of Frvlts. 

Are our tarmera,— •r such of them aa have 
means for this purpose, — supplied with good fruit du- 
ring the whole twelve meathi I Is there any oaecou^ 
modity, more calculated to increase the picasoras of 
the country, aad to render home attractive to young 
pccrple, than flne, ripe, fresh fruit, eC one's 
daring the entire seasoa I 

Many have adopted a very ervoaeoas w-^umi^, 
suppose the ** fruk seasou^' to bo a small portion of the 
year. A good seleetion would extend the period of 
actual bearing aad ripening in the open air, to nearly 
six moaths ; aad such kinds as possess keeping proper- 
ties, if ia sufficient quantity, would supply the other 
six. The first fruits ripen, even so far north as Alb^ 
ay and Rocheater, by the first day of summer, aad twa 
weeks earlier at Philadelphia aad New-Tork. Three 
varieties of the cherry, — the Early May, May Bigarw 
reau, and Early Purple Guigne, — mature stimultan^ 
oosly with the Duke of Keat aad Large Early Scarlet 
Strawberries; a host of other fine varieties of both 
these kinds immediately succeed them. Currants aad 
Raspberries soon join the list, the Primordiaa plum, the 
Amire Joannet and Madeleiae pears, aad several deb- 
cioua Apricots are on hand by wheat harvest; after 
which the profusion of peaches, pears, apples, plums, 
grapes, &o., furnish the richest supplies through nn- 
tnran. Grapes aad pears may be kept tiU spriag, and 
apples till the sueoeediag summer. But, let it be r^ 
membcred, that if the ieag-Jtocpsrt are not laid ia ia 
very liberal quantities, the stores will soon be exhausted. 
The loss by uaavoidahle decay , as well aa by consump* 
tion, mast be allowed for. An excellent mode of keep> 
ing winter and spring apples, in the absence of a bet- 
ter, was this: " Lock them up ia a cool, dry cellar, and 
hide the key." The error was in the limited supply f 
its correction, is to supersede the necessity by an abua- 
daat store. Every cultivator, therefore, while he plaata 
liberally of the earliest ripeniag varieties, must plant 
still oAore liberally of loag keepers; for while the for- 
mer are soon succeeded by others, the latter must ex- 
tend their benefits through a long and otherwise drearj 
period. 

The Tree Poonla. 

Amoag all the fine and newly introduced shruba, 
whether tender or hardy, nothing, we believe, will oom- 
pare with the old Banks' Tree PcBooia. It endures the 
severest winters of western New-Tork, without the 
slightest injury, and will flourish with the most com- 
mon cttltivatioa in any good soil. From its slow growth 
several years are required before its full beauty is de- 
veloped. A plant in the writers garden, about seven 
years old, presents in its mass of branches aad foliage 
a hemispherical form, and is about three feet high and 
five feet in horizontal diameter*, and during the flower- 
ing season the present year, bore seventy flowers, all ia 
bloom together, densely double, and va-iyiag each from 
five to six inches in diameter. 



Laxob Pkachxs.— The Ohio Cultivator states that 
very large peaches were exhibited at the Fair of the 
Columbus Horticaltural Society, one measuring a foot 
in circumference [about 4 inches through,] and weigh- 
ing 14 ounces. We believe the largest peach on au- 
thentic record, is that suted on the authority of Georga 
Lindley, in his '< Guide to the Orchard," which waa 
14 inches in circumference. It had raoeived the higlic 
est ooltora oa a waiU 
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Fall Tmn^plaoUBg* 

Persons of limited ezperieooe differ in their opinions; 
wm to tlie reifttive advantage of spring and fall for 
transplanting trees, while the most experienced fruit 
growers prefer the fall for all hardy kinds. 

Some believe that the apple, pear, plum, &o., can 
te moved with the least injury in the mil ; while the 
peach and apricot will saeoeed best in the spring. 
Mr. Downing says, in relation to the peach,—" North 
•f New- York, it is better always to make plantations 
U the spring. Soath of that limit, it may usaally be 
doae with eqaal advantage in aatnmn." 

My experienee has ooaftrmed me in the opinion, that 
lb our latjtade fall planting for the peach is better 
than sprin^^, if set oo diy ground ; and they should be 
placed on no other. 

On the 5th, 6th, 8th, and 9th of November last, I 
•et in the orchaid one thousand five hundred, worked 
on budded peach trees ; and now, on examining them, 
find that all are alive but ten ; the trees are not only 
alive, but arb making a good growth, so that the rows 
aan be seen half a mile. 

I have six hundred peach trees, which have been in 
the orchard from three to five years, the most of which 
were transplanted in the fall, with success equal to 
those set last autumn. 

The manner of preparing the ground, and treatment 
of those set last fall, has been as follows : The field 
was sowed to buckwheat last season ; after that was 
harvested, straight furrows were plowed one rod apart, 
then furrows were run the other way the same dis- 
tance ; where the furrows crossed each other was a 
mark for a tree, and the plowing assisted in digging 
the holes. The roots were set no deeper than the plow 
run ; they were hilled up a little more than would be 
required for spring planting. 

Early in the spring t>My were examined, to see 
whether all had kept their position, and if the frost 
had started any daring the winter they were attended 
to. About the middle of June each row was plowed, 
Ihe same as a row of corn, with a two horse team, 
having a short whiffletree for the off side horse ; two 
men followed the plow and hoed each tree. 

The ground has since been plowed clean and sowed 
to buckwheat, but none allowed to grow within two 
feet of the trees. 

This field occupies a high and bleak position ; front 
being a level eminence, the balance sloping north and 
west. £. C. FmosT. Seneca Lak$, Highland Nur- 

iee, Catharine^ Aug, Isi, 1848. 



Raiaiiig Pear Trees From Seed* 

A series of questions in regard to raising pear stocks 
baving appeared in the Matsachusette Plovovtan^ tbey 
were answered in a very judicious and clear manner by 
James VIT. Russell, of Nelson, N. H. The questions 
and answers are as follows: 

1st. What kind of soil suits the pear seedling the best f 

Ant. A deep mellow loam from 18 in. to 2 it. deep 
«a clai^ or hard pan bottom. 

2d. What kind of manure is best t 

Jine. Compost manure that has been thoroughly 
worked, until it has in some measure the appearance of 
•o ash heap. 

3d. When is the best time for sowing the seed t 

Jin$. November, as late in the month as the ground 
•an be worked. 

4th. What kind of pears are best for seed ? 

Ana, The wild or Perry pear. 

6th. How long time should they be allowed to grow 
la the seed-bed before they are transplanted 7 

tSi^, Sfc^teen months from the time of sowing the 



seed, or plant out into Nursery Rows a^ early in the 
spring as the ground can be worked. 

61 h. Is not the tap root essential to a vigorous growth 
of the young stock the first year ? 

Ane, Yes, it is. 

7th. Should they be allowed to remain in the ground 
without being taken up the first year? If so, what is the 
best way to protect them from frost ? 

Ant. By mulching with horse manure 3 or 4 inches 
thick amongst the plants. 

8th. Is there any remedy for the blasts which strikes 
the leaves during summer, thereby stopping the growth 
of the young tree at once ? 

Ant. Great depth of soil, and a slight mulching 
when the drouth commences. 

9th. What is the best method of destroying the lice 
which feed upon the young stock, and check its growth 
while they remain, if not for the remaining part of the 
season? 

Ant, A strong decoction of tobacco-water, with a 
small portion of urine from the cow mixed with it ; the 
young stocks must be immened in this fluid. It will 
be seen that a wide and shallow vessel will be needed 
for this purpose to hold the wash ; from three to six of 
the young stocks may be immerted at once. It should 
be remembered that a cloudy day, or to commence 
ihrte howrt before sunset, should be the preferred time 
to perform this important business. 

10th. Finally, how should the soil be best prepared 
for the growth of the young stock t 

Ant, By trenching the ground two feet deep, and by 
digging in a bountiful dressing of the aforesaid com> 
post manure, before the sowing of the seed and before 
transplanting the stocks into Nursery Rows. 

Finally, by keeping the^round clear of weeds, and 
frequent hoeing through the season, the cultivator may 
have every reason to expect that his labors will be 
crowned with success. 



ToBf ae or Splice GraAlng. 

Editors op the Cultivator — I notice the mode of 
grafting small trees pointed out by E. M. Hott, (pp. 
214, 2l5,) in the July No. of your paper. 

I would suggest as an improvement upon this mode, 
a plan which I have practiced with success, (and which 
I believe is common among nurterymen,) that of ma- 
king a split in both stock and scion, and dovetailing, at 
it were, the two together, taking care always that there 
shall be a meeting of the inner bark of the stock and 
scion oa one side at least; then wind round soft bass- 
wood matting, to keep the scion in place, and covering 
the parts with grafting wax or grafting clay, apjdied 
over the matting to exclude the air. 

The superiority of this mode, commonly called tongue 
or splice grafting, consists in the support afforded by 
the tongue, (or the dovetailing of the parts,) to the 
scion; it is much less liable to get displaced, in applying 
the covering to protect the parts from the air, than the 
mode practiced by Mr. Hoyt This mode of tongue- 
grafting, is performed by many upon small trees, with- 
out putting any bandage round the parts; but in this 
case, the stock is usually cut below the surface of the 
soil, the scion is then placed properly upon the stock, 
and the earth drawn up over the stock, leaving merely 
the tip of the scion exposed to the air. Nine in ten oif 
I he scions thus inserted are sure to live; indeed the 
work must be done in a very bungling manner, where 
stock and scion are both in good condition, if there is a 
failure. 

Whip, tongue, or splice grafting, may be performed 
upon small stocks in the house, as well or better than 
any where el»e, — and earlier in the season than it would 
be comfortable to perform it in the open -field. 
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Soppose for instance yoa have a hundred seedling 
fear or apple trees which yoa wish to work, of the 3d 
•r third years' growth. The stocks will be from the 
flise of a goose-qoill up to about half aa inch in diamb- 
t«r. 

The stocks, if not already in the cellar, may be care- 
fully raised from the ground and brought into the cel- 
lar, aiid the roots covered either with earth, sand, or 
moss, to keep them moist ; a dozen or so of the stocks 
may be brought from the cellar to the operating room, 
which grafted, bandages and wax or clay applied, and 
then returned to the cellar again, to be set out in the 
nursery or wherever else wanted at a convenient sea- 
son, taking care that the roots do not become dry by a 
oontinned exposure to the air. Should the operator be 
short of stocks for his scions, he may work his grafts 
Ufom pieces of the roots of the same kind of trees 
as the scions; that is, apple scions upon apple 
roots, pear scions upon pear roots, and never fear for 
the result; the labor is little, the success almost certain ; 
I have tried it and speak somewhat from experience. 
Again, suppose the operator to be where choice fruit 
is found in the autumn, he may cut scions then and pre- 
serve them through the winter in his cellar, hy set- 
ting the ends in sand, and graft in the spring. 

I, in one instance, cut scions in October some forty 
miles from home, carried them home in my valise, pre- 
served them in sand through the winter, and set them 
the next spring; the scions are now growing and doing 

Some are fastidious ahout the covering they place 
ground the stock and scions in grafting. I have tried 
grafting wax and grafting day,- prepared in various 
ways, and have not been able to discover any essential 
difference in the growth of scions and health of the 
stock, whether wax or clay was the covering material; 
of the two, I prefer wax, as being neater and more 
convenient to use. Orafting in orchards is best per- 
formed by two hands at least; one prepares the limbs, 
smooths the ends after the out of the saw, and applies 
the wax after the scions are set; the other prepares and 
«ets the setons, and also aids in sawing off the limbs to 
be grafted on. 

The eat accompanying the Hoyt mode of grafUng 
irepresents a smooth slope of both stock and scion. 

This, TOO will readily perceive is more likely to be 
dispUoed than the following or toogued mode. 




A. Stock, B. i^eton. C. The tvfo unitgd. 

Let any one wishing to try this method, first take an 
apple tree shoot, without reference to having it live; 
out it off in a sloping direction, make the splits in the 
severed parts, and unite them by inserting the tongue 
of one into the split in the other, two or three trials 
will give the learner the right idea ; always re- 
membering that the slits are to be made in such part as 
will allow the largest surface of the stock and scion 
coming in contact at the outer edge of one side, so that 
the bark and sap-wood of stock and scion may come in 



contact on one side at least; I say one side, because tbt 
stock may be larger than the scion, and vice versa. 
W. N. Onujf. WarcetUr, Mau., July 10, 184S. 

ProfiU of the Sumwberry Ciiltiire* 
Mr. B. D. T. Moou, of Ifatervliet hm aboiK an 
acre of ground which has been planted to airawherria* 
three years. He paid sixty dollars for the land, it b»- 
iog a part of a farm which he purchased at that print 
per acre. The strawberries have paid for the land* 
and leave a nett profit of nearly $200. The past senr 
son, the strawberry ground has not been as prmkictm 
as aaoal — it yielded 4,000 basketo, (three baskets to the 
quart,) and brought in the*aggregatn ahoat $150. Bir. 
M. thinks it woold render the strawberry cirftare in this 
vicinity more profitable if more persona would engn^f 
in it. The reason he gives for this opinion is, that 
those who buy and sell strnwherries in the Albany and 
Troy markets, now oblige the prodoeers in this neigli. 
borfaood to sell at their prices^ They do this by send^ 
ing. their agents through the New- York markets, a£* 
ter the sales for the city are priooipally dosed for tht 
day, and baying np such as are left at fow prioes — ^tbeo 
making the producers here submit to corre< ponding 
prioes, they control the markets. Mr. M. states 
that from 100 to 150 dollars' worth per day arebroughs 
here from New-Tork daring the strawberry season. 
There should be enough raised here to establish pricey, 
independent of the defers who only pwrahasn to sell 
again. 

Fnmigating Plam Trees* 

In the notice of a late horticultural meeting at Zanea- 
ville, Ohio, (reported in the Gazette f} it is stated that 
Calkb Halx. i^resented fine specimens of plums, of 
which be has this year a good crop. He was formerly 
much annoyed by the curcnlio, but '' in 1845 he fomi- 
gated his trees with brimstone, and repeated the opera- 
tion in 1846, and both those years had good crops; for 
besides what his family used, he sold in market about 
$20 worth per annum. In 1847 he did not use the 
brimstone, and did not, to use his own words ' gel 
enough to make a pie.' In 1848, he again osed the 
brimstone and has a fine crop. He says he gives the 
naked fact, without saying bow far it may be made n 
perfect remedy for the evil." We know friend Hai4> 
to be a careful and intelligent enltivator. Will he be 
so good as to furnish us with th^ particulars in regard 
to this matter I stating bow often the trees were smo- 
ked, 9u>. 

ExpSLUWp THB CiTBCVLio. — The Cultivator con- 
tains diracfions to destroy or repel the Carculio, that 
pest to choice fruit. The method I pursue to destroy 
them, is effectual and simple. At the time the fruit if 
liable to injury from attacks of the curcnlio, I shake 
the trees violently during heavy showers, and catch 
them in my umbrella, or they are beaten to the ground 
to be drowned or picked up by the poultry. When 
timely showers do not occur, I make a blaze of straw 
or shavings in a kettle, after dark, then shake the trees 
and disturb or destroy them in that way. A. B. 

Rightetownf Pa,, June, 1848. 

Iifn.UBN€X OF THK Graft.-^Dt. Kibtland ssys, 
'' a graft of the Green Newtown Pippin will invariably 
render the hark rough and black, (the habit of the va- 
riety.) within three years after its insertion. 

Changing the bearing year of an jippU tree. R. 
Manning of Salem, with several hours' labor, cut off 
all the blossoms from a Baldwin apple tree, in the 
spring oC its bearing year. The consequence was, the 
bearing year was completely changed, the bev^Qff ye&M 
have become fruitful, and vice versa. 
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The Ifarsery Bmiaefls, 

The great inereftse in the number of nurseries for the 
raising of fruit trees, within the past few years, shows 
the attention which the business has drawn to it, as 
well as the interest in the public generally to procure 
fruit. Very vague and indefinite are the notions of 
many respecting it; large numbers engage In it with 
the belief that it is the sure road to fortune ; and others 
suppose that the prices paid for fruit trees are too 
high, and that half their money thus expended goes to 
make the nurseryman rich, and hence this money is grud- 
gingly bestowed, and trees more sparingly planted. 

We believe a more general knowledge of the real 
nature of this business, would be useful in many ways, 
and prevent disappointment to beginners, and conse* 
quently tend to success in cases which are now accom- 
panied with failure. Many have aoticed the great be- 
nefit which has been derived in those parts of the coun- 
try where nurseries were early established, in the num- 
ber and quantity of fine fruits which now exist. The 
successful establishment of nurseries, becomes there- 
fore, a public benefit ; and it can hardly fail to be use- 
ful to point out to those engaging in the business, the 
costs as well as the profits which are to be expected. 

A brief estimate of tbe oost of raising a nursery of 
ten acres, may assist in placing the business in its true 
light. Nearly all nurseries of much sise or okaracter 
in this State are near cities, — because they are found 
most profitable in such localities, — where land costs 
from $300 to 500 per acre, the yearly interest on which 
would be $21 to $35 per acre, and the rent not less. 
Taking $28 as the average, the rent of ten acres would 
be $286 per annum. To keep a nursery of this size in 
proper aritr^ at least four hands on an average, and 
dtoe horse would be required; with board and feed, the 
right sort could not be had for less than $750. The 
materials to stock such a nursery would vary greatly 
with its character and with circumstances; but we will 
call it $500.* To manure and drain the land properly, 
and bring it to a suitable conditiou, could not be less 
than $50 per acre. Advertising, printing catalogues, 

Eroouring tools, materials for packing trees, &c., would 
e $100 per year. The yearly cost of seeds and col- 
leeting stocks, &c., might vary from $50 to $1,000, 
according to circumstances, or the enterprize of the nur- 
seryman, but we will call it $200. There are many 
other items of a smaller nature which we do not take 
fhto account. The whole cost, therefore, of a ten acre 
ourseiy for ^^ years, the average growth of saleable 
trees, would be as follows: — 

Rent $280X5 years with interest, $1611 

Labor, 750X5 years, 3750 

Interest, 565 

4310 

Stock, $500, with interest, 701 

Manure, ficc., 500 witb interest, 701 

Printing, tools, Sec, 500 

Interesti 77 



Seeds, stocks, &o., «. 1000 

Interest; 322 



577 



1322 



Total cost in 5 years, $9222 

Or $1844 per year. 

In computing, compound interest is reckoned, and 
#hen the entire outlay was at the beginning, the inter- 
est on the whole is taken: where yearly expenses are 
estimated, interest on the successively accumulating 
ium only, is allowed. The aggregate cost would be 



-i.*T!**L*^"*'"'* renewal!, and procurinff new ▼vletwe, fte., 
woQld about renew thii amount bv tbe end of the first five or six 
fsais, when the fim B|a«k of inss' w9l be sold opt. 



less where land is cheaper, but the profits in such eases, 
from a want of facilities, would be reduced still lower. 

To estimate the actual value of such a nursery would 
be nearly impossible. The accidents which befal young 
trees are so numerous, that to say how many may be- 
come actually fine saleable trees, would be entirely 
conjectural. Many failures occur, — sometimes thou- 
sands are killed in a single winter by the heaving of the 
soil — or by severe or unusual winters — or by freezing 
>of the inserted bud — or by breaking down under deep 
snow — or by drying of the grafts — by severe drouth 
— ^by ungenial soil— K>r by all these causes more or less 
combined. We have known difTereat nurserymen ex- 
pend hundreds, and in some cases thousands of dollars 
in attempting to raise certain kinds of trees, on land 
naturally nnsuited to them, though highly manured, 
wi:hout receiving tea per cent on tbe outlay ; we have 
known the value of thousands of dollars destroyed in 
one winter by frost in a single nursery; we have seen 
young and tender trees perish by tens of thousands in 
the excessive drouth of a summer. The facilities for 
disposing of trees, also, are greatly influenced by cir- 
cumstances. Sometimes the demand for a particular 
variety may be great; in a few years it may become 
unsaleable, or be eclipsed by others not always better, 
and large saeriflces result from such overstocked mar« 
ket. Large deduetioas must often be made to agents, 
for it rarely happens that a nurseryman is able to dis- 
pose of his entire stock at full retail prices. 

We have already shown that a ten-acre nursery, if 
properly eaodueted, coats nearly $1,000 ayear^-taking 
every thing into aoeount, it would probably exceed this 
sum. Tim profits must come from one-fifth, or two 
and a-half acres yearly average. The superintendent 
or proprietor of such a nursery, who is his own sales- 
maa, bookkeeper, clerk, traveller, and general mana- 
ger, would hardly expect less than five hundred dollars 
per year for hts servioes; especially if from this amount 
he had to pay house rent, and famish his family (if he 
has one) with food, clothing and fuel, to say nothing of 
paying doctors' bills. Twenty-five hundred dollars must 
come yearly from two and a-half acres; and when it is 
remembered that, in usual practice, not half the trees 
planted ever attain a marketable appearance, and that 
there are in fact often not more than one thousand good 
trees on two and a-faalf acres, which at this rate would 
have to be sold at twenty-five cents each, as an aver- 
age, — it will be perceived that the present prices of 
trees cannot be much reduced except at a loss. Extreme 
oases occasionally oocur of a much greater amount of 
good trees per acre; but formidable losses also occur, 
greatly reducing the average. In conclusion, it may 
be therefore remarked, that this, like all other kinds of 
business, requiring judgment, activity, vigilance and 
intelligenoe, may if industriously pursued, afford a re- 
turn for tbe labor bestowed. We have known a few 
men who have thus accumulated comfortable estates— 
we have known a larger niunber who have either lost 
or become insolvent — and a still larger number wlio 
have just succeeded in making a living. 

The question often arises, whether the farmer eaa 
most eheaply raise his own trees or purchase theih. If 
he has some knowledge of the business, trees of good 
varieties to propagate, and considerable leisure, he may 
easily raise them, otherwise not. Whatever is done by 
wholesale, is usually most cheaply done; and this ii 
espeoially tbe case where new varieties are to be in- 
troduoed. The nurseryman may procure such, and fnt^ 
Utah a hundred or a thousand, at a lower rate than an 
amateur oould procure it from ^e same souroe, and 
raise but a siagle tree. 



EauATiTM. — ^p. 217, line 3d from bottom of 2d oo- 
lumB, for " Eattem ptppiii,^ read .^ot^^r Fipfin, 
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It ii bj no meu* DBoniDmon to hoar lona ot onr io- 
neatic uiiinalB spoken of aa belDD{[ing to " naliM 
brttdM;" and rrom Ike little coniideralioD vhieh is nm- 
all; given to tbe lobject, it ii not improkable that wme 
people have lost sigkt or ike fact that all iheie aaimali, 
(ioolading poollrj, vith the excepti<m o! larkeji,) 
vera inirodooed into America from ibe Old World. 

TroB, we have tvo iadigenoaa ipecieg of the ox, the 
BufTalo or Bison, and the Mmk Ox; and also a wild 
tpeoiee or ibeep, (the Ainerioan ar^li, or Rock; 
Hmmtain Sheep,} bnc all thete are vpeciOcalljr difleient 
from oar domeaiio rtcea. 

Onlf about three centuries and a-half hara elapted 
■ince the flril permasent ■ecilement of ihii oionirj wae 
eitabliibed b; European!, and it ii but little more tbaa 
two oenloriei einoe oor forefathera planted ihenMlTe* 
on the territory which we ocenpj. It is obTiooi, there- 
fore, that our horsea, cattle, abeep. ewtne, kc, have 
been diweminated here witkin the period alluded 
the parent auimali haiing been introduced at tk 

The nmneronB herds of cattle and bones which i 
over the vast plains of South America, were derived 
thNn domeitio slocks brought h; tbe Spaniards from 
their native couDtry, and turned loose to subsist and 
pri^agate iheir species, in a peiX drgree oncontrolled 
by man. The small, half-wild ponies occasionally seen 
on our western prunes, and tbe ponies in the posses- 
sion of oar Indian tribes, are tbe desccBdants of ani- 
mals derived from the French oolanists in Canada, or 
from the Spanish settleiuenls at the South. 

In tbe English settlemeats, the cattle, aawell as most 
of ike other domestic animals, were brought chieSy 
from the British Islands. The inquiry bai often 
made — to what variety the oooinioo cattle of oar i 
try originally belonged I It is not rasj to answer the 
(|nestion- There were probably Imporlalions of 
ous stocks, though we have no aulhenlio aceoant o 
•oriptioo of them. Tbe heterogeneous character of our 
oommon oaltle has led to the idea that the progenitor 
were not seleolcd with much regard to puriiy ol blood 
or similarity of points; but it most he admitted rb 
they have generally been bred in so careless and indi 
otiminate a manner, tk*t tkey would iiot be likely 



lake any approach towards a standard of nnilbrmitf . 
An exception should, perhaps, be made in reference t* 
me pans of New England, where tbe original stock 
believed to bave been obtained, chietty from Devon- 
ire and Sussex, and has aaaumed more nearly the a]v 
pearancs of » distinst breed than xh» geaetal stock of 

however, tin the middle of tbe last oe» 
cnry that any systematic attempla were made to im- 
prove the breeds of British ealtle ; aad as tbe importtt- 
tioas of stock to tbis country far the purpose of eBeet. 
isg improveaMnt, have beea made aince that period, it 
is comparatively easy to aseertaia the vsiieties froM 
wbieh tbey were taken- 

It may be proper to obecrve that the pment breed* 
of Bri[isb cattle are nrranjied in Tour QCneral Avisioaa; 
via., Long-Haras. Middle-Uorns, Foiled Cattle and 
Sbort Horns, excluiive of the Alderaeya. These ara 
subdivided into many varieties, escb having its dittino- 
live name- Thus, among the Middle-Horns we faava 
the Devon. Hercfoid. Sussex, and several Scotch and 
Welsh brerds; among ibe Lorg-Horns we have tb* 
Bakewell, Lancashire and Irisfa; and among the ^orV 
Horns, the Yorkshire, Durham, ko- 

Witliin the last sixty years, we have had import*. 
tions of spveral fauiilles of Sbnrt-Horos, and Long- 
Horns, together with Hererords, Devons, Ayrahiresaod 
Alderneys. These breeds, for the panitalar purpose* 
and localities for wbich each is sdapteil, have succeed- 
ed well, and have been of great advantage. But con. 
■idering the i;reat extent of onr country, and the great 
variety of climnte and surface which it emhraeei, tha 
inquiry is presenled, whether there are not breed* 
which bave never been introduced here, that would b« 
beller soiled to some sections than any we have yet ob- 
ininedt We allude partlcalarly to those pans of tha 
country in which animals are required to endore conii- 
derable exposure, and to obtain ihrir subiisi 



ingh Ol 



irile gr 



nnds. Our 



irthern 



oladiu" a tarire portion of Ifew-England, New-York, 
and the Canadas, and alt the moonlun ranges from 
ibencB to Genrgia. are of this character. 

In reference to tbe qnestion — what would be the boM 

and most proAiable cattle for these sectioM. w* b^ 
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'!«**« to call Kttention to tbe charutleri>Eici of the 
Weit HiabUnd bread of Baotluid, ai duoribed by 
noiu autbon. It ma; b« obMrvtd in tbe outset, tbat 
Aey bclnn); to the primary division of Middle-Horna. 

Mahtih, in his late work on tbe Ox, lays:—" Jura- 
hg to Scoiland.it niay be observed (bat from Ibereiao- 
taat timet, thiB land of beatb and moantain bai been 
ihe nnrMry of an original breed or race of black i>Bllle, 
«t wild aspect, ot beaatirul symmetry, am) though 
Mnall, jet vij;i;orous and hardy ; p«tienl of hanger and 
•old, and rapidly fattening on tolerable land." 

There are severa) varieties of mttle in Scotland, bat 
IhosB of tbe Hebrides or Western Iclands, eammon- 
)f called Kytott or West Highlanders, are considered 
most pure. Mr. Maktih ipeak* of ibis breed >■ fol- 
h)«s: 

" Change the onlor from black to white, and there is 
Sttle difference between a beaatiful Kyloe from Arran, 
lalay, or tbe Isle of Skye, and one of tbe wild cattle 
of Cbillingbani i if we may venture an opinion, (bey 
diaplay more nearly than any other breed, Ibe oharao- 
ters of the mnnntain cattle of oar island when invaded 
by Cnsar. We say (be moaatain oattle, becaase we 
inspect tbal alargeland heavier race [tbe Long- Horns] 
•Ten then tenaninl (be swampy plains aiut low groonds 
«f many portioa* of the ooantry," 

He thas gives the jMinla of these cattle: — " Inawell 
bred Kyloe, (he following characleri are conspionoas.' 
The head is imati and short, witha flne and somewhat 
■ptnrned mazile ; the forehead is broad ; tbe horn* 
wide apart at their base, tapering, and of a waxen 
yellow; tbe neck is fine at iti jauciim with (he head, 
Behed above, and abruptly dewendJng to the breait, 
which is broad, fall and very prominent; tbe ibonlders 
•re deep and broad, and tbe chine is well filled, ■ 
to leave no depression babind them; the limb* are sbo^ 
and miiscula>-, with moderate bone j the back is straight 
•ad broad; the ribs boldly arched and brought well up 
to the hips; tbe chest deep and volmninoiu; the (ail 
high set, and largely lofted at tbe tip; the coat of baii 
thick and black i such is Ihe ball. The ox differs ii 

C portion. Tbe cow is far more slightly hailt, uid 
geaeral contonr is more elongated. AltbAugh, a« 
we faave said, black i* (be ordinary or standa|d coloe 
if the kyloe, many are of a reddish brown and * 
■re of a pale or whitish dna." 

The deseriptiona of this stock by Low, Touatt. and 
ethers, are of a similar character, with the addition 
that their beef is stated to be of the finest quality, com- 
Manding the highest price Jo every market where it i< 
kiMwn. Their milk, ihongh not aflbrded in great abun< 
dance, is of extraordinary richneis, and tbe baiter and 
•faeese from it is highly esceenied for it* superior flavor. 
— Pitt, in hia "Sorveyof Leicestershire," state* that 
the late Mr. BtxBWBl-i. made a trial with three cows; 
a TorkAIre Bhorl-hom, a Scot, and one of his own im- 
proved Long-horn, or Disbly breed. The result was 
that tbe SbOTt-horn ate mach the most food and gave 
Ifae largest qaantity of milk ; the Scot made mott but- 
trr; and the Diihly gave lea*t milk, bat increased mon 
■ weight. 

The late Jonx PBicx,Eaq, of Poole Honse, Woroce- 
tarsbire, England, a distingaisbed breeder of Hereford 
aattle, staled in a oommunioation to (he Famttt't Ma- 
fiat, (vol. lit, new aeries, pp. 49, SO.) ihatbe deem- 
ed Ihe West Highland Soots to approach more nearly 
tkan any other breed, the alandard of form which he 
•nnsidered the true one, and he therefore decided in the 
mtset on adopting Ibem as hii "modal." He was 
still more induced to this course from a conviction 
that (bey " had remained longer than any other breed 
in the place where tbey were first located, and were 
■«n-e free from intertniitare with o'hers." For bis 
•oil, b« wished an animal wmewbat larger than the 



West Highlanders, and he chose the Hsrefords as com- 
ing nearest bis model of any baring tbe requisite siae. 
C. HtLLi«*ii, in bJi '' Practical J'orTning and Gra- 
ting," says— " The West Highlanders areas perfect 
in their form as any cattle upon ibe face of (he earth." 
The siie of the Kjloes or Weet HiphUndtrs varies 
somewhat, according to the locality. Tbe netl treighl 
of those from tbe Isle of Skye and Islay, is said to b« 
from 600 lo SUO pounds, tbe four quarters, at four to 
;ve years old. Tbe Argyle variety is considerably 
oavier. Mr. MABTiit says — " In Arnylesbire they 
re larger than in tbe Hebrides, and many of tbem ar« 
models of beauty — pioluresor a noble, semi-wild raoe; 
descendants of the old mountain breed, which onoe 
roamed in tbe wilds of Caledonia, and came orusbing 
the forealB to meet the fierce hunter." 

Now are not the qaalities possessed by these High. 
land cattle, precisely aach as would adapt them to those 
parts of our oountry of which we have spoken 1 We 
'so, and ate confident in the opinion that the is- 
(rodoetion of this breed, and their relatitei, the Gallo- 
ways, would be a decided icquisiiion. We would, 
therefore, recommend tbe subject to the attention of 
OUT able agricnlcural socieiies, wealthy land-holdera 
and other enterprising and public- spirited individuals, 
through whose influence and exertion* we hope to ae* 
the stock intraduced and submitted to a fair (rial. 

The flgure at the head of this article i* tbal of ■ 
West Highland boll, bred by Mr. Guht, of BanflUiire, 
Scotland, which received Ibe highest priie in bis elaaa, 
at the abow of the Highland Agricultural Bociely, la 
1840. 



Btwtl« Hetwoop. 

The above is a rtetefa of a rustic hencoop and trel- 
lis, taken from one in Mr. Arden's garden in Patnam 
ooonty. It is very simple and easily conslraoted. Tba 
Hen coop i* a log cabin on a imall scale, with tbe eave* 
of the roof projecting, and the door immediately an- 
der the eaves. The trellace is to be made of cedar 
poles with tbe bark Jeft on and crossed as in tbe draw- 
ing. Plant a vine to partially oover it, and it will b* 
found very ornamental. Trellis 10 feet bigh. A 
SDascajBEK, 
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Scotch «n4 AanerlcRm Plows. 



In the CulHvaiar for April, page 108, jooreorree- 
pondcnt, W. of Lenox, Mem., delineated both the 
Scotch and American plows, and attempted to show 
the soperiority of the former over the best specimens 
of the latter, and be arrives at the conclosion, that 
wherever first rate plowing or thoroogh tillage is re- 
qoired, *' the Scottish plow or some analogous instrn- 
sent roust be nsed." But I am not qoite prepared to 
see so mach skill and labor as has been expended on 
the American plow, eoniigned so suddenly to oblivion, 
believing as I do that our best plows are not excelled 
hf any other whatever. Before we can determine what 
eoostitntes a good plow, we must know what work the 
plow is to perform — the dimensions the furrow»slice 
should possess. And here it may be well to remark, 
that the same plow may be so adjusted, as to plow deep 
or shallow and make work equally good, but cannot be 
made to turn furrows of itidtht materially different 
■od do each in the same perfection. And when we see 
contrivances for turning the plow to the right or left, 
ft reminds one of an almanac published not long since, 
and calculated for a certain meridian, but would " an- 
swer for all places adjoining." 

Every plowman knows, that a plow will do the best 
work in turning a furrow about as wide as the extremi- 
ty of the wing of the share. The question now arises, 
what width of furrow is it most profitable to plow at 
present in this country 1* 

We are in the habit of frequently referring to the 
European modes of farming, and some are ready to 
adopt many of the practices of that country, without 
considering whether they are adapted to our circum- 
stances. Owing to the difference in the prices of land 
and labor, a svstem of farming that is profitable in one 
country would be ruinous in the other. Thus spade 
husbandry in some parts of Europe is extensively prac- 
ticed, but for reasons already stated, would not answer 
here. On the same principle, the farrow slice may be 
so narrow that the extra product, if any, would not 
pay for the extra amount of labor expended. Some 
writers in this country have recommended that the fur* 
row-slice be not more than six inches wide, but in prac- 
tice it Is believed that not one farmer in a hundred 
plows less than 9 or 10 inches wide, and in light soils, 
some still wider. And it is inferred that ten inches is 
the width that ** W," plows, for he says, speaking of 
his Scotch plow with a wing six inches wide, that it 
does not cut the furrow much more than half off on the 
inder side." This being the case, it is no wonder that 
his *' plowman reoeived no premium," for however 
hit the work might appear on the surface, it is proba- 
ble the committee examined the under side of the fur- 
row as well as the upper, and oould not conscientious- 
ly award a premium where so much imperfection was 
found. But let us for a moment examine the merits of 
the Scotch Plow, when moving in its appropriate sphere, 
that is, when turning a furrow only six or seven inches 
wide. W. says, ** its long and twisted mould board 
fmises the slice, pulverises it completely, and leaves it 

n i.s place with absolute regularity;" and quoting 

— — I - 

* This qowtion teen* to imply tbat mom special width of Airrow 
would be proper for ''this coauiry." We do not think ihe cue ad- 
iMu or any •peciAc rale. The width of forrow should be varied 
witii tiie namre of the aoil and the porpoea to be aoeomplifhed . 
On some soU^ already too lirht, it mif bt be expedient to make fur- 
rows twelve to foarteen iiicnes wide; while to render others of a 
•raipaoi naiure, suflioieaily open and pliable, it would be best to 
plow not mora than half that width.— £x»s. 



CoUnao he says, the ''work when done resembles a t^ 
fle just come from a crimpiag iron." That the wovk 
of the Scotch plow when guided by an experieaecd 
plowman, appears quite uniform, is not denied. Bat 
because a furrow resembles a ruffle just come from a 
crimping iron, or a brick just come from the mould, 
does that prove that it is finely pulverised ? Certain^ 
not; on the contrary such appearance would indiffsf 
that it had not been broken at all. 

Let it not be said that I would advocate a retrogra^ 
movement, that I would have a forrow leas perfect, but 
the perfection to be preferred is not the perfection of 
appearance merely, but that of utility. The furrow 
should be drawn in a straight line, shotild be of oniforM 
width and thickness, but when inverted, the surfaoa 
shoukl be somewhat convex, and be fuU of crevioea, 
some of them perhaps, half an inch in width; this 
would indicate that it had been finely pulverised. And 
this is precisely the situation in which some of our best 
American plows leave it, and when left in this way, the 
land- remains li{^ht and lively a much longer time thaa 
it otherwise w(M|ld. 

It is admitted that in Tcry strong ground, the Seo^h 
plow, on acooont of its great weight, b less liable to 
be thrown out than the American, but there are com- 
paratively but few sections of country where it will he 
necessary to use them on that account. Do not thoaa 
figures on the page referred to, need to be explained t 
They were made it is said, ' ' in order to give at a glanea, 
l^e comparative proportions and size of each kind ef 
plow." 

It will be seen that the distance, as there represeal* 
ed, from the point of the share op to the under side sf 
the beam, in the Scotch plow, is about double to that 
of the American. By measurement, I find the distanca 
in the American plow that I use, to be fifteen inches, 
and I have never seen a Scotch plow, (and I have sees 
several ,2 in which the disUnce was 30 inches. Besides, 
there is usually in the Scotch plow, a draught-rod* 
some 3 or 4 inches below the beam, which has thesaais 
tendency to cause the plow to clog, as if the beam it* 
self were in that place. W. says, truly, that the wittg" 
of the share is usually 10 inches wide in the Amerioaft 
plow, and not over 6 inches in the iron one. But is 
the figures there given of the underside of each, tks 
wing of the Scotch plow is i of an inch in width, and 
of the American {. By what rule in arithmetic he 
can make this the same proportion as six to ten, I cos* 
fess I am not able to discover. f Your correspondent 
thinks, thiit in order to move the Scotch plow, our far*, 
mere must procure much more powerful animals thaa 
they at present employ. It is quite probable that eomt 
who use the American plow, have as good teams at 
those who use the other kind, — but they may not caff» 
to tax them to the fall extent of their ability in the dai* 
ly operatioos of the farm, and this, where considerabte 
plowing is to be done, is an important consideration. 

It is not surprising that among the almost cndlsis 
variety of American plows, there should be some com* 
paratively worthless; but there exists no necessity for 
so many kinds, for a {rfow that will turn a forrow of- 
given dimensions with the greatest case to the team 



• S«oteh plows are sometimes used with draft-roda, bat In these 
wo have seen, ibe rod is by no means **nsaal."— fins. 

t The flares given by our correspondent W., we do not aades- 
stand to have been drawn with maiheraatical accoracy, or ta cor- 
respond |7re«M»/sr to the relative prorortions of the plows reprewnl- 
ed; bstweredeMgnedio five a feasral idea of lluiir form ^Kss. 
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in one kind of soil, is usually best to turn a furrow of 
the same dimensions in other kinds. H. C. B. New- 

lUbon, N, Y,, 1848. 

<— — ^ 111 ■ I — ^i»* 

CSood Butter. 

The articles recently publUhed in the Cultivator, on 
the subject of butter for the United States navy, are 
attracting the attention they deserve, and leading to 
inquiries and investigations whijch will result in elicit- 
ing truth and correcting erroneous opinions. The Se- 
er^tary of the New- York State Agricultural Society is 
entitled to high commendation for the interest he has 
nuaiiifested in acquiring important information, and 
publishing it for the benefit of community. 

The prejudice against butter, which is not marked 
'< Gosben'' or '^ Orange County," is passing away, and 
the dairymen of Chenango, Delaware and other coun- 
ties have obtained a high reputation for the quality of 
their butter. 

A Chenango farmer is now a contractor with the 
government tor the delivery of ten thousand pounds of 
batter annually for the use of the navy. Last October 
he delivered the whole quantity — the produce of his 
own f«rm— at the navy yard in Brooklyn, in firkins of 
eighty pounds each. It passed the usual rigid tntp€C- 
tiouy and not one firkin was condemned. TUs instance 
is mentioned in confirmation of your remark, in the 
July number of the Cultivator, that other counties be- 
•ides Orange produce excellent butter. I have another 
object in mentioning it, which is to stimulate our farm- 
ers by this example to exertion, and to the application 
of the requisite skill and attention to the manulaoture 
of butter. The hills of Chenango afford the finest pas- 
tnrage, and the purest spring water in abundance. 
Without these, good butter cannot be made. With 
thtm, no poor batter should be made. The rules to 
t>e observed in the manufacture are few and easily un- 
derstood. The necessity— the absolute neeessity of 
adhering to them, cannot be too strongly enforced. 

Oxford, N. y., July, 1848. A. B. 



Crops ia Illltieis and Wisconsin. 

A correspondent who signs "A. £.," and dates at 
Cicero, N. Y., gives us a sketch of some of his obser- 
vations during a trip through a portion of Illinois, Wis- 
consin and Michigan. He says: — ''From Chicago I 
went a few hundred miles through the States of Illi- 
nois and Wisconsin, mostly by private conveyance, 
which gave me a fair opportunity of viewing the coun- 
try; the grain crops here, as in Michigan, were very 
heavy on the ground, and bid fair to yield an abundant 
liarvest. There is more spring wheat on the ground 
in Northern Illinois than there is winter wheat; it is 
eonsidered a much surer crop, and nearly equal in qua- 
lity. They have recently obtained a new kind of spring 
wheat called the Hedge- row, which so far answers an 
exeellent purpose. It has a very short bead, is hardy 
and free from all kinds of insects; it gives a good yield 
and sells for five or six cents only, less on a bushel than 
winter wheat. The potatoes in Illinois have been in- 
jured to some extent by the disease so prevalent in this 
feotion, but in north Wisconsin they have as fine pota- 
toes as ever grew. They supply Buffalo and Rochester 
to a great extent. 

The soil of the great prairies in Illinois, is a deep 
black muck, easy to work and very productive. I saw 
here in one or two young orchards the locust borer 
working in the apple-trees — in appearance, the same 
kind precisely that has destroyed so many locust trees 
in this section. The people much fear that their young 
orchards will be ruined. Do you know of any preven- 
tive f 

Geavbl Buildings.— I saw in Wisconsin, some (to 



me) new constructed buildings, called Gravel houses. 
They take course gravel and coarse sand; and they pat 
one bushel of their common lime to 8 or 10 bushels of 
sand; they take boards about a foot wide, set them on 
the edge, 10 or 12 inches apart, and fill them up with 
the gravel and mortar about a foot; then let it dry a 
day, and so keep on till they get to the height they wish. 
It makes a good substantial building. At Beloit they 
have many buildings of this kind, and at South port they 
have a large church built in this manner. It is as cheap 
as any other good mode of building." 

Advantages of Forests. 

The Hon. Geo. P. Maksh, in his address before the 
Rutland County Agricultural Society, makes the fol- 
lowing exoeUent observations in regard to the advanta- 
ges of forests : — 

** The functions of the forest, besides supplying tim- 
ber and fuel, are very various. The conducting powers 
of trees render them highly useful in restoring the dis. 
turbed equilibrium of the electric fluid; they are of 
greet value in sheltering and protecting more tender 
vegetables against the destructive effects of bleak and 
parching winds, and the annual deposit of the foliage 
of deciduous trees, and the decomposition of their de. 
caying trunks, form an accumulation of vegetable 
mould, which gives the greatest fertility to the often 
originally barren soils on which they grow, and en- 
riches lower grounds by the wash from rains and the 
melting snows. 

'* The inconveniences resulting from a want of fore- 
sight in the economy of the forest, are already severely 
felt in many parts of New- England, and even in some 
of the older towns in Vermont. Steep side hills and 
rocky ledges are well suited to the permanent growth 
of wood, but when in the rage for improvement thej 
are improvidently stripped of this protection, the ac- 
tion of sun and wind and rain soon deprives them of 
their thin coating of vegetable mould, and this, when 
exhausted, cannot be restored by ordinary husbandry. 
They remain, therefore, barren and unsightly blots, 
producing neither grain nor grass, and yielding no 
crop but a harvest of noxious weeds, to infest with 
their < st^attered seeds the richer arable grounds below. 
But this is by no means the only evil resulting from the 
injudicious destruction of the woods. Forests serve as 
reservoirs and equalizers of humidity. In wet seasoni^ 
the decayed leaves and spongy soil of wood lands retain 
a large proportion of the falling rains, and give back 
the moiiiture in time of drouth, by evaporation er 
through the medium of springs. They thus both ohedk 
the sudden flow of water from the surface into the 
streams and low grounds, and prevent the drouths cX 
summer from parching our pastures and drying up the 
rivulets which water them. On the other hand, where 
too large a proportion of the surface is bared of wood* 
the action of the summer sun and wind scorches the 
hills which are no longer shaded or sheltered by treea, 
the springs and rivulets that found their supply in the 
bibulous soil of the forest disappear, and the farmer is 
obliged to surrender his meadows to his cattle, which 
can no longer find food in his pastures, and sometimes 
even to drive them miles for water. Again, the vemaj 
and autumnal rains, and the melting snows of winter, 
no longer intercepted and absorbed by the leaves or 
the open soil of the woods, but falling everywhere upon 
a comparatively hard and even surface, flow swiltly 
over the smooth ground, washing away the vegetable 
mould as they seek their natural outlets, fill every rsir 
vine with a torrent, and convert every river into an 
ocean. The suddenness and violence of our freshets 
increases in proportion as the soil is cleared ; bridges 
are washed away, meadows swept of their crops an4 
fences, and covered with barren sand, or themselvee 
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abraded by the fary of ihe current, and there U reason 
to fe^r that the valleys of many of our streams will 
soon be convtsrted from smiling meadows into broad 
wastes of shingle and gravel and pebbles, deserts in 
summer, and seas in autumn and spring." 

The JLaw of Manures. 

We notice that the question — *' Do Manurei Ascend 
or Descend V* has lately been considerably discussed. 
For our own part, w^e should no more think of asking 
or discussing such a question, than we should whether 
mouture ascends or descends ? It obviouvly does both ; 
and so it is with manures, unless the term manures is 
to be restricted to mineral substances only. 

But though we believe that the valuable parts of 
manures may be both carried into the air and washed 
into the earth, we do not admit the propriety of some 
positions, by which the fact is attempted to be illus- 
trated. For instance, it is said — '*the gaeee of ma- 
nure ascend, but the salts descend.'' The fact is here 
lost sight of, that the same substances are capable, 
under different circumstances, of assuming both a gase- 
ous and solid form. Such is the case with carbon, — 
which constitutes the greatest part of ordinary ma- 
nures, as well as vegetable substances; and also with 
nitrogen, — which has formerly been held by chemists, 
(and is, indeed, still held by many chemists,) as the 
most valuable and important element in manures. 

If a heap of manure is left to ferment on the surface 
of the earth, or without being covered by some absorb- 
ing substance, its bulk and weight are greatly reduced. 
What has become of the lost portion? It has, of 
course, gone into the air, as it would have done if the 
manure had been acted on by fire. The manure, or a 
aertain portion of it,' has been resolved into its original 
elements, and the carbon and nitrogen it contained 
have again become parts of the atmosphere. 

The nitrogen in manure is in the form of ammonia, 
and that it escapes during fermentation, has been 
proved ; it is perceptible by the smell, and has, also, 
by means of acids, been detected in its ascent. Most 
people are familiar with ammonia in the form of a salt, 
and know that in this form it is extremely volatile, and 
readily passes into an aeriform state. It is also easily 
soluble in water ; and is, therefore, readily washed 
into the earth by rains. Thus the very substance 
which forms a salt, may become a gas and ascend into 
the air ; or it may become a liquid and descend into 
the earth. 

Manures may be combined with substances which 
Vill prevent the escape of ammonia ; such as charcoal, 
or charcoal -dust from coal-pits, peat, muck, soil, and 
vegetable or carbonaceous substances generally. If 
the process of fermentation is properly regulated, and 
the manure is combined with articles which will absorb 
the gases as they are disengaged, there will be no 
waste. It may bt» considered a rule, that whenever 
niell is emitted by manures, some of their valuable 
properties are being dissipated ; hence their odors 
should not be wasted '< on the desert air :" they should 
be saved and converted into vegetable substances, in 
which condition they are not only more agreeable to 
the olfactories^ but become substantial elements of 
animal nutrition. 

As to the sinking of manures, there is positive evi- 
dence of the fact. We have in many instances seen its 
effects to the depth of several feet. On the farm of 
Mr. Prentice, near this city, it was lately noticed, in 
biggin? A cellar near where a compost heap had laid, 
that the earth, to the depth of three feet from the sur- 
face, though it was of quite a compact and clayey na- 
ture, was so impregnated with the qualities of the ma- 
nure that they were plainly perceptible. And the ef- 
tots of manure are always traceable to a greater or 



less depth, in proportion to the porousness of the soil 
and the quantity of manure applied. It is Liebio's 
opinion that the soluble parts of manures, '' phosphates, 
and other salts with alkaline bases," are drawn off, 
and wasted to a great extent by percolation.* 

The depth to which manures should be bttried is ano- 
ther subject, which, in connexion with the question, 
whether they rise or fall, has been much discussed } 
and some, who believe that manures always ascend, 
have arrived at the conclusion that they should be 
placed from *' a foot to eighteen inches" under ground. 

We do not suppose it is practicable to lay down any 
fixed rule in regard to the covering of manures. Some 
general principles, however, may form a guide. It is 
evident thai manures can only afford nutriment to 
plants when they are in a soluble condition. In their ap* 
plication, therefore, the causes which produce solution 
and decomposition should be regarded. These causes 
are, principally, heat, air and moisture ; though in the 
elimination and assimilation of food by plants, light 
and electricity are evidently powerful agents. Most 
of these principles act with the greatest force near th$ 
surface. 

In some oases, as in dressing grass-lands, we would 
spread manures on the top of the ground. But in such 
cases, we would use a well-rotted compost, in which 
the animal manures had been combined with such sub- 
stances as would absorb the matters that during fer- 
mentation might pass off. The reason why we would 
prefer, for such a purpose, manure that had passed 
through the first stages of decomposition in the manner 
mentioned, is, that it would be more readily soluble, 
than in a fresher state, and would be immediately 
available to the crop ; while at the same time its fer- 
tilizing principles would be so far combined and fixed, 
as not to be liable to waste. 

But the practice of leaving manures entirely on the 
surface, is not, in many oases, the most judicious, for 
the following reasons : 1. If it is applied in an nnfer- 
mented state, uncombined with absorbent substances, 
some of its valuable properties might be lost during 
decomposition. 2. With hoed crops, fresh or fibrous 
manures, on the surface of the ground, would be an 
obstacle, (more or less according to the quantity,) to 
cultivaflon. 3. Manures of any kind, or in any state, 
when left on the surface, might, from being kept too 
dry, fail to benefit the crop for which they were ii^ 
tended. Let it be recollected that they are only availa- 
ble to plants when in a soluble state ; and to be mada 
soluble, they must be kept moist. We would there- 
fore cover manures to such a degree as would secure 
the advantages and avoid the objections here indicated, 
and no more. 

On tenaceous soils, a mechanical effect is sought to 
be produced by manures; that is, a greater friability 
of the soil. This purpose is best accomplished by 
plowing in strawy or fibrous manures in a fresh or n»> 
fermented state. This is obviously, however, quite a 
different thing from the application of manures to fe^d 
a crop, 

ExhlbUion of the Royal Agricnltaral Society* 

The exhibition of this society, for the present year, 
was held at York. It commenced on the lUh and 
closed on the 14th of July. The English papers speak 
of it as being *^ the* greatest of the ten meetings" which 
the Society has held. The number of entries for ani- 
mals was 725, and for implements 1508. The total 
amount bestowed in prizes was £2,295 — ($11,475,) 
of which i:245— ($1,225) was for implements. The 
number of animals and implements exhibited was much 

• See Liebig'g eisay on " Artificial Maanres." ColUralor Av 
18lff, page 384. 
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larger thao on any former occasion. On account of the 
reputation of tlie district for horses, and for short-horn- 
ed cattle, it was expected that these would bo not on- 
ly numerous, but of better quality than usual. The 
Mark Lane Exprets says, however, ** in respect to 
the short-horns, we think we speak the general opinion 
when we say, they did not come up to the expectations 
which had been generally formed." The successful 
competitors for short-horns were, Mr. Ksevill of 
Wiltshire, first, and Mr. Bannbmak of Lancashire, so- 
eond premium for bulls, in class 1; Mr. Lxntok of 
Yorkshire, and Mr. Caisp of Northumberland, for bulls 
in class II; for short-horn cows, Mr. J. M. Hoppeb 
and Mr. R. Booth, Yorkshire, took the prizes; and 
for heifers the prizes were taken by Messrs. Booth, 
Stakhope, Smith and Kiukham. For Herefords, the 
prize-takers were Messrs. Carpkntsr, Hiooins, 
MoMKHoiTSB, Wxi.LiAjfs and Aston, for bulls; and for 
oows and heifers, Messrs. Williams, Aston, Walker 
and W. F. Hobbs. For Devoiis,the prize-takers were 
Messrs. Hole, Fouracrb, Turner and Pblham for 
bulls: and for cows and heifers, Messrs. Bond, Four- 
acrb, TuRNBR and Hole. A list of *' local prizes was 
awarded, which were confined to residents of Yorkshire; 
bat the competitors were also allowed to show for any 
of the '< general prizes." In the '' local list," the first 
premium for short-horn bulls was given to Mr. Ambler, 
and the second to Mr. Thomas Bates. The other 
premiums on short-horned bulls in this list, were given 
to Messrs. Linton and Thompson. The local prizes 
for short-horn cows and heifers, were given to Mr. R. 
Booth. 

Thb Dinner. — ^A prominent feature of most English 
assemblages is the dinner. It is here that, on occasions 
like the one to which we allude, the awards of prizes 
are declared, speeches are made, and the general ob- 
jeots of the association are discussed. At this meeting 
about iwelye hundred persons sat down at one time 
under a pavillion 140 feet long by 84 wide. Among 
the company were the most distinguished and influen- 
tial of the English nobility, with his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, and several foreign ministers, among 
whom was our respected and able representative, Mr. 
Bancbopt, who was honored by a prominent position, 
and invited by the president to ofier a toast, which was 
given, accompanied by a beautiful and highly-commen- 
ded speech. We have not room for the whole of this 
aloqnent speech, but cannot forego the inclination to 
■abmit the following extract: 

''I rejoice," said Mr. Bancroft, ''that we live in an 
age when, of all the trees that are planted in the ground, 
the husbandman of all lands invokes the choicest blessing 
of Providence on the tree of peace (cheers;) praying 
that its root may strike to the very centre of the earth, 
and that it may be firmly robted, that its boughs may 
but rustle in the breeze of the stormiest revolutions 
(loud and reiterated cheers). It is with this sentiment 
and this feeling I stand before you to day. The kind- 
ness of your president has favored me with a toast; but 
I do not, in putting myself forward as diplomatist, speak 
as a privileged spy (laughter. ) I can only say that any one 
who comes, from any quarter of the world, to spy out the 
nakedness of the land of England, will have to go home 
again for his pains. He will find nothing but a united peo- 
ple — (loud cheers) — he will see nothing but a nation that 
loves English liberties, and is determined to maintain and 
advance them under the influence of judgment and rea- 
son, as conducing to the general prospects and public 
weal (loud cheers.) He will see nothing but society in 
the^finest arch in which the keenest eye can detect no ere. 
vice. And I^ gentlemen, speaking as an American— -I, 
gentlemen, speaking as a representative of my ooontry 
tell yon that we rejoice in your prosperity (cheers). I 
■hoold be denoonoeid by my eountry if I did not attar 



that sentiment (loud cheers). I tell you that thegreat* 
est delight I have had in this my happy visit to this far- 
famed valley — this wide, rich, vastly extended valley, 
which has not its rival till you pass the Alps and come 
upon the valley of Normandy ; I tell you the greatest 
pleasure I have had in this visit is to see that everywhere 
fruits of your industry are likely to be rewarded— to see 
everywhere your teeming valleys promise you a redeem- 
ing harvest, before which the sot rows of the past year, 
which I too witnessed, will pass away like the shadow 
of a summer's cloud (loud and long continued cheer- 

ing)." 

Prince Albert and several noblemen made very sen- 
sible and excellent speeches, which are reported in full 
in the English papers. There were several meetings 
for the discussion of practical subjects, held during the 
show, of which we shall give some notice in another 
place. 

Weighca of Swine. 

I send you the following account of the weights of 
sixtyrtwo pigs and forty-five grown hogs raised and 
slaughtered by Mr. Anthony Woodward, of Cream* 
Ridge, Monmouth county, New-Jersey. Mr. Wood* 
WARD is a young man, but an intelligent and most suo* 
cessful farmer. His farm consists of about 180 acres, 
of which he had 34 acres in corn, 34 acres in rye and 
wheat (principallv rye) and 2 acres in potatoes; the 
remainder being in grass. In addition to the large 
number of hogs always raised by Mr. W., he usually 
keeps over one hundred breeding ewes and a considers 
ble number of cows. 

The pigs were eight months and two weeks old when 
slaughtered, and weighed from 112 to 257 — averaging 
166 pounds each. The grown hogs were 20 months 
old, and weighed from 220 to 430 — averaging 317 Ibs^ 
each. 

Is not the little state of New- Jersey ahead T 

The amount of grain left after fattening the above 
crop of pork was as follows : of corn 200 bushels; of 
wheat 90 bushels; of rye 100 bushels; besides 276 
bushels of potatoes. 

For the correctness of the above statements I pledge 
myself; the weights having been taken down by my 
son, from whose memorandum I copied them. W. B» 
H. LoTig Green, Md., July 8, 1848. 

Preservation of Shinglea. 

In your paper for July, the question is asked, ** how 
can »pruce shingles be rendered durable for roofs?" 

Immerse them for 48 hours in a weak solution of 
corrosive sublimate, (Bi-chloride of mercury,) — ^and 
they will last longer than any shingles not so prepared, 
of even the best kinds of wood. 

This process is called KyanUing after the inventor, 
John Kyan. Most of the timbers used at the Woolwich 
Dock Yard, were so prepared 25 years ago, and do not 
as yet show the slightest decay. 

The sleepers used in the Am boy railroad, were Kyan* 
ised with a similar result. Its operation is to coagu- 
late the sap, and thus render it insoluble, and conse- 
quently imperishable. 

The cistern in which the process is conducted, should 
be gnarded from the approach of cattle, as the solution 
is very poisonous. Jas. J. Mapbs. Newark, N, /., 
July 6, 1848. 

Lands in Maryland. 

There is a vast amount of land here in Baltimore 
county, which has been exhausted by the culture of to- 
bacco very many years since, and which has been lying 
out for half a century^^a great deal of which may 
be purchased very cheaply. No land, perhaps, in the 
world answers to well and no promptly to a little m^ 
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wire as this. I have seen an old field, which was 
nearly bare of herbage, enclosed and dressed with about 
two hundred pounds of guano, produce a good orop of 
wheat. • I have such an one this season in oats, upon 
which I sowed, at the time of sowing my oats, 100 
poonds Peruvian guano per acre, and better oats are 
not often to be seen. You have many enterprising 
young married men who might purchase a farm here, 
perhaps, who would have to toil at home for many 
years to do so. They can purohaire land at very low 
prices, and by paying a small part of the purchase 
money, in many instances get long credit for the bal- 
ance. There is very little of this land which is not 
lery easily improved, especially the isinglass [mieace- 
Qtts?] soil. Yours, &o., W. B. Haiultok. 

Long Green, Md.^ July 8, 1848. 

Farmiiif in Wisconsin. 

A correspondent sends us the following notice of the 
(krm of Dr. Richard M. Msros, formerly a resident 
of this city, but now of Waterville, Waukesha county, 
Wisconsin. '' Dr. M.'s farm contains 349} acres, of 
which 60 acres are now in wheat, 8 in oats, 4 in corn, 
t in rata bagas, 6 in rye, 8 in barley, together with a 
large garden. Sixty acres have been broken this sum- 
mer for faH wheat. On purchasing, the land already 
broken up had been cropped with wheat for six years 
in succession, and so reduced at to yield scarcely the 
seed. Dr. M. is known by Albanians as a practical 
horticulturist, and especially devoted to the raising of 
the grape — taking premiums for several years at the 
Albany Co. Hort. Society. He has a few vines from 
the nursery of John Gott; 190 peach trees from the 
same gentleman, planted from the pit a year ago last 
ikll, which are now four feet high. Locust trees from 
Wm. N. Strong, taken from Kane's Walk, in Pearl st., 
Albany. His orchard, comprising varieties of apples, 
looks well. The coming year, he will pay more atten- 
tion to spring crops, and prepare 60 or 80 acres for fall 
wheat, in addition to what is already under the plow. 
Wheat is in fine order, and is now being harvested. 
Barley has been cut. Every kind of spring crops ne- 
rw looked better. His barley and oats have been esti- 
mated to exceed 60 bushels to the acre, and by some to 
attain 7(1 bushels—all from old land.'' July 18, 1848. 



Use of Cotton Cloth in Curing Hay, 

[We have been favored by A. A. Lawebnce, Esq. 
^th the following letter from Col. Pxkacb, of Green- 
Innd, N. H., one of the largest and most successful far- 
mers in New England. It affords some valuable infor- 
mation. We have formerly known cloth caps for hay 
qted with advsntage. — Eos.] 

A. A. Lawabncb, Esq. — Dear Sir, — ^I take pleasure 
in replying to your inquiries about the ^* Hay Caps" 
made from your Salmon Falls Sheetings.* They have 
fiiUy answered my expectations, preserving the hay 
pcyrfeotly, both through long rains and heavy showers; 
not only saving a great deal of labor in shaking the rain 
ont of the hay, but preserving all its good qualities, 
nspeoially that agreeable aromatic perfume, which is 
nlways lost when mneh wet. 

I am indebted for the hint of this valuable improve- 
ment in haymaking, to a piece published in the Boeion 
Cultivator f June 5, 1847, extracted from the Maine 
Farmer. Those there described were made of cloth 
thirty inches wide and were five feet square, which are 
too small. Those which I have made of your yard- 
wide sheetings, two yards square, are as near right as 
onn be. The two 1>readths are sewed together with a 
tfUmt hem at the ends, the corners turned baok about 

* The sheetiup weif h 2} yards to a ponod. 



two inches and sewed down strong, leaving a loop 
through which is run a stout string of the kind called 
marline, the ends tied so as to make a loop of an inch 
aod a-half in diameter ; through each of these is run n 
stick of eighteen or twenty inches in length into tho 
hay, standing it up to prevent the loops from slipping 
off*; the haycocks should be made higher than usual and 
the cloth drawn tight. 

The cost is about thirty cents each, namely four yds. 
of sheeting at seven cents and two cents for line and 
thread ; the making, if done at leisure hours in n fv 
mily, will oost little or nothing. 

Upon the whole, with the experience I have had of 
their usefulness, I would not be without them if the 
cost was double what it has been. Yours truly, J. W. 
PiEBCB. Greenland f N. H,, jiugutt 3, 1848. 

P. 8.— I have waited several days to see the resnl^ 
of the last trial of the caps which we pat on last Sat- 
urday afternoon — the weather at the time being very 
fine and promising well. We had about 360 cocks in 
the field; abdut 100 were not covered; on Monday it 
rained all day, the next day, the hay that was not oo. 
vered was opened, dried, and got in at night; that a» 
der the caps was left, being safe, to be got in at leisure ; 
which was done the next day with as little labor as thai 
of the day before, though nearly three times the qnan- 
tity, and in much finer condition — indeed the rain had 
no effect upon it. 

The 30 inch drillings would not answer a good pov* 
pose, and I am not certain, if I were going to hnvn 
more of them, but that I should prefer cloth still wider 
than your sheetings, but I am perfectly satisfied with 
what I have. 

I have saved my hay three times already, and thoio 
which are washed free from starch, answer eqnaHy 
well as when first used. 



Mnnagement of Hens* 

I want information in regard to the best mode of ma* 
king hens lay eggs. I have about four hundred heni 
in my yard, and they do not lay as well as they ooght. 
I want instruction as to bow the yard should be fix* 
ed, and how they ooght to be kept, and how to pack 
eggs to keep them from spoiling. If I can adopt soma 
plan to make the hens lay well. I intend to buy a then* 
sand or two thousand chickens this fall, and buy many 
eggs the coming spring. Tou now understand my bup 
siness, and see the subject upon which I want tnforma* 
tion. A. J. Mbaks. Bubbord, Ohio, July, 1848. 

We shall be glad to receive the suggestions of any 
of our experienced correspondents in relation to the 
above subject. Eds. 

IjOss in Burning Bones. 

I would be glad to know what is the amount of loss 
in calcining bones. If I am not mistaken, Liebig says 
none of much consequence to the farmer. Johnston, in 
his Agricultural Chemistry supposes the loss very great , 
and in Allen's American Agriculture, burning bones is 
called a very toaeteful practice. 

If bones from which the oil has not been extracted 
are thrown into a heap, they readily burn, so that ma- 
ny fall into powder and the rest are easily crushed. If 
in this process, they really lose nothing very valuable 
as manure, or if they do not lose more than twenty-five 
percent, it would be by far the most economical mode 
for all farmers, who can collect bones at the ordinary 
prices given at the bone mills. As regards myself, this 
may be easily shown— 

Cost of bone-dast in Baltimore, 50 cts. pr. bush. 

Bags, freight and drayage to York, .. 10 '* *' 

60 
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Coat of collecting bones, per ton, $7, which will 
make, when crashed, about 35 bnsbels, or 20 cts. per 
bushel; cost of burning and crushing 5 cts. per bushel: 
25 cts. per bushel, or rather for what would have been 
ft bushel of crushed without burning, for the bulk is ve- 
ry much reduced in burning, but if the value remains, 
mere loss of bulk is an advantage. 

I have a machine for pounding bones by hand, upon 
which two hands will pound to the usual fineness, eight 
bushels a day in dry weather, taking the bones just as 
collected, boiled and unboiled. This makes them cost 
about thirty-seven cents a bushel. The price will do, 
but it is very slow and troublesome compared with burn- 
ing. If the simple question, what amount of lots do 
bones sustain for agricultural purposes by burning 
them until they fall to powder? could be answered 
through the columns of the Cultivator , I doubt not 
many would be benefited, and myself among the num- 
ber. Edward Jessop. 

[We would refer our correspondent to the remarks 
of Prof. Johnston, in the article on the use of bones 
as manure, in this number. Eds.] 

The State Fair at BaflTalo. 

The Seinretary of the Society will be in attendance 
at the rooms of the officers at the Mansion Honse, where 
all applications will be attended to up to the fourth of 
September. The oflicers will meet at the rooms men- 
tioned each evening during the fair, where they will be 
happy to see any of their agricultural friends. 

On Monday, the fourth of September, the business 
office at the show-grounds will be opened, where en- 
tries are to be made, and members will receive their 
badges. 

The ezeoQtive committee will meet Tuesday morn- 
ing, September 5th, at ten o'clock, in the great tent, 
on the show-grounds, for the purpose of filling vacan- 
cies in adjudgirg committees. Members of committees 
axe desired to be present on the morning of the 5th, 
and report themselves to the Secretary. 

The chamber of the Common Council, Buffalo, a 
large and spacious room, has been secured for the Po- 
Bological Convention, which will meet on Friday the 
first of September, and continue during the Fair. 

For the evening meetings during the Fair, the Lec- 
ture room of the Young Men's Association, and the 
Court-house, have been engaged; and other places will 
be designated, if necessary. Professor J. P. Norton of 
Yale College, will deliver an address at one of the 
evening meetings; and on another evening, Prof. A.H. 
Stevens, M. D., of New- York, will speak on the sub. 
ject of the claims of Agriculture on the Treasury of 
the State. Dr. D. Lee of Rochester, and Kev. J. O. 
Choules, of New-Bedford^ will also give addresses 
during the meeting of the Society. Several other gen- 
tlemen may be expected to speak. 

The Railroad Companies will issue tickets to go and 
return at half the usual fare. They can be obtained at 
the offices of all the companies, and may probably be 
bad as early as Saturday preceding the Fair. Stock 
and articles will be carried free, and will be taken at 
any timtf on notice to the several companies, so that 
cars may be ready. Application in relation to trans- 
portation by railroad may be made to the following per- 
sons : — E. Foster, Jr., Albany; L. R. Saroeant, 
Troy; G. W. Young, Schenectady*. T. M. Francis, 
Utica; J. B. Bvrnet, Syracuse; J. M. Sherwood, 
Auburn; E. J. Burrall, Geneva; Jos. Alletn, Ro- 
chester; £. C. BiBRLE^ Batavia; T. C. Peters, Buf- 
falo. 

The various public and boarding houses in Buffalo, 
have agreed to charge customers, during the Fair, the 
oiistomary rates only. 



Anerican Institute. 

The agricultural and horticultural departments ef 
the exhibition of this assooiation for the present year, 
will be opened on Tuesday, October 3d, at Castle Gar- 
den, New- York. Vegetables, fruits and flowers de- 
signed for exhibition, must be brought to the rooms 
and arranged the day previous — (Oct. 2.) 

Plowing and spading matches will take place on 
Thursday, the 5th of October, at White Plains, Weel- 
chester county. 

The central convention of Fruit- Growers, called bgr 
a notice from the committees of the Massachusetts aad 
the Pennsylvania Horticultural Sooieties, and the oon- 
mittee of Agriculture of the American Institute, will 
meet at Judson's Hotel, No. 61 Broadway, New- York, 
on Tuesday the 10th of October, at 10 o'clock, A. M. 
The objects of the convention are to compare fruits 
from various localities; to determine synonymes^ by 
which the same fruit is known ; to compare opinions 
respecting the value of varieties of fruit now in culti- 
vation; and to elicit and disseminate pomological in- 
formation. Persons are requested to bring with them 
to the meeting, different kinds of fruits, carefully pack- 
ed and labelled, accompanied with memoranda in regard 
to the soil in which they grew, and facts in reganl to 
their culture. 

The cattle show will take place en Wednesday and 
Thursday, the 11th and 12th of October, at the Waali- 
ington Drove Yard, on Forty- fourth street, between 
Fourth and Fifth Avenue. All entries under this head 
must be made, and pedigrees delivered, on or befons 
Monday Oct. 9th. Thmr may be sent to T. B. Waks- 
MAN, Esq., Secretary of the Institute, New- York. 

■ ■■■■■■■■■ I n 

Valoeoftke Petfato* 

Prof. C. U. Shepard, in his address before the a^- 
cultural societies of Hampden and Hampshire counties 
Mass., made the following excellent remarks in regard 
to the potato : 

''The potato is a vegetable which the rich man knows 
not how to forego ; and one which places the poor man 
above want. With a shelter from the weather, and 
one or two acres of ground to plant with this tuber, 
man may subsist at almost any distance from the milleri 
the baker, the butcher, and, I may almost add, the doc- 
tor. It suits all tastes, flourishes in nearly all climates, 
and is eminently nutritious and healthful. Its cultiva- 
tion demands but little labor, and when the earth has 
ripened the tubers, they are harvested without trouble, 
and cooked without expense. A few faggots in sum- 
mer will boil them, and in winter the necessary heat is 
suppled without expense. There is no waste of time 
in the processes of milling, sifting, kneadii^, baking, 
seasoning, jointing or carving. There is noihing de- 
ficient nor superfluous in a well boiled potato. As soon 
as it is cooked, it opens by chinks, lets fall its thin pel- 
licle upon the platter, and with a little salt, butter or 
milk, is ready for the unfastidioos appetite of the hun- 
gry man. Start not back with surprise at the idea of 
subsisting upon the potato alone, ye who think it ne- 
cessary to load your tables with all the dainty viands of 
the market, with fish, flesh and fowl, seasoned with oils 
and spices, and eaten perhaps with wines, — start not 
back, I say, with feigned disgust, until you are able to 
display in your own pampered persons, a fimer muscle, 
a more beau ideal outline, and a healthier red than the 
potato-fed peasantry of Ireland and Scotland once 
showed you, as you passed their cabin doors ! No; tho 
chemical physiologist will tell you, that the well-ripen- 
ed potato, when properly cooked, contains every elc; 
ment that man requires for nutrition; and in the best 
proportions in which they are found in any plant what* 
ever. There is the aboonding supply of starch, for ena- 
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Ming bimto mainuiii the procMs of breathing, and for 
gaoenitiiiK the aecettarf warmth of bodj; there ia the 
Bitrogon for oontriLmting to the growth and renovation 
tt organs; the lime and the phoephomi for lbs bones; 
■od all the aalli which a heslthj circulation demanda. 
In fine, the potato nay well be calW the uniTeraal 
plant; aniJ the disease nnder which il now labors, is 
an aniverial calamity, ir any a);ricultural institatian 
riionld erer be ao fortanate as to mnka ns acquainted 
with the meaDS of conlroUing it, its nama would qiiick- 
Ij rank by the side of the proudest universities, and if 
tlM great diacovery should proceed from a sinftle indi- 
Tidaal, his name would live when those of the greatMt 
generals and conqaerors have becoma as uncouth and 
Btrange to buman atterance as their deeds were un- 
IriBiidly and cpposed to human happiness." 

Principles of Breeding. 
At the late meeting of the Royal AgrionUaral Socie- 
ty, leotnrea were given by persons previously appointed, 
o> various subjeots connected with agriculture. Dis- 
•usaioBsarsimilarsubJeots were likewise held, at timea 
when the members o{ the Socialy were not otberwiia 
eagaged. We think the feature a good one, and shall 
b« glad to see it adopted by societies in this oonntry. 
On the oceuion above referred to, Prof. J. F. W. 
JoHHsTOM delivered a lecture on the applications of 
acrieDoeto agrioaltare. Another lecture waa given by 
Professor Sihmohds, of th« Royal Veterinary College 
— the general subject, the parturition of sows and 
ahspp; but in hia preliminary remarks, ha made aome 
valaable iibservations on the prinoiplos of breeding, of 
which wB give the following. Tram the Marklattt Ex- 
prUK 

" Breeding with ■ view to improvement, might be 
said to be fonnded on nature's established law tbai like 
produced like. This was only true in part, for there 
was a Donslant tendency to oBange, arising from a va- 
riety of cnusesj sneh as domestical ion. living in a dif. 
ferenc climate, or on a diOercnt kind of food. The ma- 
aagement to which animals were subject, had its in- 
fluence. Wbile those might be looked Dpon as the chief 
•anses in operaiion to produce Ibis constant change, 
at the same lime they were meana (added to others) 
which weie used to eSect an improvement. In order 
to improve the breed there were two plans, advocated 
by two sectioDS of practical breeders. One was com- 
monly called the ' in-and-in system,' the other the cross- 
ing plan. The in-and-in system originated from Mr. 
Bakewell, and it bad at least the affect of destroying 
the prejudice which had existed against breeiiing from an- 
imals having a relationship. Bat the system had a ten- 
deooy after a time to deteiiorate Ibe breed; in fact it 
■ighc be (aid to be limited, so far as its benefits were 
ooncerned. Every improvement of breed required the 
application of the same means to retain it whiah pro- 
dnoed it; the cbief of these was care in the selection of 
atock, so as to avoid a tendency to bereditary disease. 
Crossing was fonnded en a principal just as secure as 
Bakewell's principle of care in selection, added to the 
IB. and in system Certain diseases were hereditary, 
and so was color, and they could only gel rid of this col 
Mtd Ibis predisposition to disease by crossing. Still tl 
crossing required oare in selection. Mr. Simmonds lUi 
trated this peculiar teodency to propagate disease 
defects, by referring at soma length, to the fact of the 
large proportion of borses in Torksbire known as 'roar- 
Bra.' Animals bred from these 'roarers ' bad a peculiar 
•nsoeptibility to the disease, and if one of these York- 
■hire borses was exposed to the ordinary causes of dis- 
BBne. the peculiar defect would be found developed, 
whllA other horses similarly exposed would escape. 
What was true with regard to borses ia as true in re- 
gard to cattle, shmp, and all domesticated animals. 



The tendency oritlMlo^n*0(lBc('tfc(,Hr.8imm<KidsillKa. 
traced, by referring to the results of orossing variona 
breeds of cattle, such as Devons with Hercfords, both 
the color and form of the parent animals being thereby al- 
tered or modified. In a staleof nsLure the tendency to 
change was not observed to the same extent as in do- 
mesticated animals; therefore in a stale of nature da- 
generation of a thing did not take pitice to ihe soma 
extent as among ifae same breed when domesticated. 
The lecturer then passed on to remark upon the im- 
portance, in crossing animals, of suiting the male t» 
the mind or taste of the female. Some might smils 
at this notion, but Mr. S. showed, by several facts, tiM 
importance of paying attention to this point." 



Root Pnller, 
The above is a root pnller as I would propose to eon- 
root one. The cent re- wheels, A A are light and so 
placed that Ihe poller balances on their axletree in sneh 
a way, that the heaviest part rests on the oast.iron rol- 
ler B; the man who holds the handles, C, walks through 
the clearing as if be were plowing; aiid whenever ha 
Its • shrub or bush which is to be removed, he prea- 
on the bandies and the points of Ibe Poller enter 
ground behind the roots, while the pulling of tba 
team wilt lift the whole forepart of the implement op 
till the desired extraolion is accomplished. 

I think this an improvement on Ihe common way of 
dragging the puller about wherever it might be wanted. 
C. Ricu&KDS. Jvnt 29, 1848. 
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Domestic Economy, Recipei, &« 

Yankee Bruwu Bread. 

Two qaarU of Indian meal. 

Two qiiiirta of rje meal. 

Tbree {HDia ofmilk or waier. 

1 wo teuspooafaU of ult. 

Balfa pint ofBtrong fresh yeast. 

Having sifted the rye and Indiaa meal ieto a large 
p«D, mix them well together, ftdding ihe salt. Boil 
ifae milk ur water in a saacepan, aud when soatding 
hot poar it oa the meal, and sLir ihe whole Tery hard. 
If loo stiff, add a lilile more warm water. Let 
U stand till it becomes onlj of a lukevarm heal, 
and tbea stir in the yeast. Knead the mixture into a 
■tifTdi'agb, and kaewl it long and faarj for at least half 
an hoar. Then cover the pan with a thick oli>th that 
bu been previoosly warmed, and set it near the fire to 
rise. When the dough ia quite light, and oracked nil 
over the top, lake it oat of the pan ; divide the mass in 
half; make it into two loavea ; knead each loaf well for 
ten minutes or more ; and then cover and set tliem again 
near the Are, for boll an boor. By this time have the 
oven ready, put in ibe loaves directly, and bake them 
at least an hoar and a half. This bread is ooasidered 
very wholesome. 

Should yon find the dongh soar, yon may rectify it by 
kneading in a teaspoonfal of pearlash, dissolved in a lit- 
tle warm watei. — Stltctti. 



The receipt below for making tmolt Bttr for this 
bot weather, is too good to remain so little known. If 
you are dispooed to insert it in your paper, you may 
promote the comfort of your friends aod (be cause of 

For making 3 gallons of Beer or I pail full, — Take 
1 quart West India MolasMi, 

20 drops Oil Spruoe, 

15 " Oil Winiergreen, 

10 " OU Sassafras, 
Fill the pnil with hot water — mis them well — let it 
stand until it has become blood warm — ihen add one 
pint yeast— let it remain lOor I2boDrs— bottle it— and 
is three hours it will be fit for nss, and first rate. 



Beet-tea — When one pound of beef, free of fat, ai>d 
•eparated from the bone*, in the finely chopped state in 
which it is used for beef sausages or mince meat, is uni- 
formly roiled with its own weight of cold water, slow- 
ly healed to boiling, and the liquid, al'ler boiling brisk- 
ly for a minute or two, is strained through a towel 
[torn the coagulated albumen, and the tibrine, nov 
•oming bard and horny, we obtain an equal weight of 
the most aromatio soup, of such a strength as cuinot 
be obtained, even by boiling for hours, from a piece ol 
lesh. When miEcd wiih salt, and the other usual ad- 
ditions by wbiuh soup is usually seasoned, and tinged 
•omewbat darker by means of roasted onions or burnt 
sugar, it foinii the very best sonp which can in any 
w^ be prepared from one pound ol'fiesh. — LUbig. 

Hahvest Dbihe. — Ten gallons of oold water, 1 gal- 
lon of malasaet, 1 qt. of vinegar, and ^ lb. of ginger, 
well stirred logether, makes a refreshing drink. Try 
it. Spirituous liquors, are, a« they ought to he, al 
entirely banished from tbe harvest Seld. 

AaTiriciAL lea. — It La said that a mixtnre of fotir 
conces of nitrate of ammonia, and four ounces of 
•arbonaie of sodium with four ounces of water in 
vessel, will in three hours produce ten ounces of i 

To makt a Miavlt Pudding. — Stir Bour into boiling 
milk, to the oonaistenoe of a thin hasty pudding, aod 
fifteen ta twenty minutes it will be Qt for tbe table.- 
Verve with sauce, to suit the tMte. 



Insect in Whiat."— A. E., Cieero, N. Y. Tbe 
insect forwarded by you is the Hessian fly, (cccMoa^M 
dtttnKtoT,t in the flax-seed state. 

CuTTiNO Straw and CoamrALKS. — J. B. For out. 
ng hay and straw we should prefer Hovey's or Sle- 
ins's culter; for cornstalks, if ihey are to be mashed 
le, we ahoQld prefer Wheeler's. Prices from $10 Ut 

$25, according to size — the latter for horse power. 

All kinds oan be bad at the Abanj Agricultural Wai»- 

Peatt Mould.—A. C- B., Waldes's Ridge, Tens. 

We think the pealy mould you describe could hardly 
fait to be useful to soil deficient in organic matter a* 
appears lo be. The apecimen you sent has beea 
examined by Mr. Salisbukv, assistant to Dr. Emmoks 
who flnds it to contain in 100 parts, — organic matter 
:er, I170j sitez, 40.10; alumina, peroxide 
ilh a trace of phosphates, 4.60; lime,0,6Si 

Cows. — Erie coanty, N. V. In answer t» 
the question, whioh is most profitable, to feed cowa in 
the yard or pasture them, through the summer T w* 
should say that where land is so cheap as it is in yo^ 
luld probably be cheapest to pasture them. 
:t question, which wa should prefer for 
feeding, lucerne or clover ! we answer, Inccrne— that 
we think lucerne beat, hot it is not so easily growa 
moat soils. Unless you have a very rich, deep, 
loamy soil, it would be safer to try clover. It will r«. 
qaire from a half an acre to an acre of land per cow, 
according to the qnolilj of the soil, and the prodnoliv*. 
—as of tha season. 

Patewt OmcE Report for 1S47.— G. P, P, Oat 

indred and flfiy ibonsand copies of this report were 

ordered published by Congress for gratuilous disiribo- 

tion. It ii probabla copies can be obtained by addrt*- 

iing any Senator or Representative. 

LocnsT-TREE BoREB.— Addison, W. Y, There ar« 
ree species of borer which attack the locnst.tt«e. 
They are sometimea very destructive, and kill maar 
trees which stand in exposed situations. The beat pra- 
...linn „f them which we have known, is to set tbe 
rnmpoct form, making a den^ grovn ^r ,!..._ 
We have seldom seen those so situated la 
exc^t a few of Ihe ontside trees. If any . 
gest a better remedy we should be glad to hear it. " 
CASKER.WORM,— C. C. H.. Cornwallis, N. 3. Tfc» 
lost common mode of preventing the ravages of thu 
Lseol is tarring the trees. As they sometimes appew 
I the fall or early winter, if the weather is favorabtt 
ad ascend the trees, whers they deposite their egn 
wbioh are hatched the ensuing spring, the tarrinir |« 
he effeolnal, mngt be applied al that srsson as well u 
in spring. The tar is injurious to Ihe trees, bindinx 
the bark and checking the circulation of the sap- w 
prevent which it is best to fasten round tbe tree a bdt 
of old canvass or coar«e cloth, first applying lo this tk 
coat of clay wash to prevent the tor from strikins 
through, and afierwards tarring on thai. The Mr 
ahould he made soft by adding cheap oil, and ahonld b* 
-pphed with care every evening just before dusk, as tbe 






mtecU move priacipally in the night. Circular iroDKba 
of lead, in vrhich oil is to be kept, have been oontriW 
to pot round the trees; but we are not able lo say wbe- 
ther Ihey have been foand so useful as lo supercede tba 
Dse of tar. Plowing the ground around trees infested 
with aanker-worms, lata in the lall, and thus exposiaff 
the maecls, many of which are then in the orrssJil 
state, to the actioa of froM and air, bas been found tise. 
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HOimi^T MOTICES— TO CORKESPOMDEirrS, Jte. 



CoMUvmcATionB bavebeeo received since oar last 
from Many SalMcribers, W. B. H., J. P. F., A Subscrri- 
ber, Jas. Mapes, £. M. Cramer, H. C. B., W. R. 
Smith, Alb. C. Richard, £. C. Frost, Edward Jessap, 
H. W. 8. Cleveland, C. E. G., W., E. A. G. 

Books, Pamphlets, &c., have been received as fol- 
lows : Report of the committee on A|i[ricaltare in the 
House of Representatives, from the writer, the Hon. 
J. I. SLiKOERLAifD. — ^Thompson's Coin Chart Mannal, 
oootaining 613 fac^similes of gold and silver coins. — An- 
nual Report of the Mahoniaj; Coanty (Ohio) Agrical- 
tural Society, from J. M. Edwards. 

Potato Disease. — ^We have received too late for 
this nnmber, a coromanication on this subject from C. 
E. G. He states that the disease has made its appear- 
mnee in the neighborhood of Utica. It has also appear- 
ed la this vicinity, and many other parts of the country ; 
but to what extent it wtU injure the crop, cannot yet be 
aaeartained. We have seen some lots early planted, 
that were already more than half destroyed. 

PaoF J. F. W. Johnston — We are aathorised to 
state that the Secretary of the N. Y. State Ag. Society 
has received a letter from Prof. Johnston, in which he 
aays that owing to the pressure of business on bis 
hatnds at the present time, he has concluded to post- 
pone his contemplated visit to the United States till 
next year, when he hopes to spend several mootlis 
among us. 

** Honorable Tsstimont.'^ — The late Elijah Wil- 
LARD, Esq., of Jonesborough, Illinois, a subscriber and 
correspondent of the Cultivator, directed by his will, 
that four entire setts of the work — fourteen volumes 
each— should be purchased and presented to the far- 
mers in the neighborhood of bis late residence. We 
acknowledge the reception of the order, which has 
bean filled~-the volames being bound in uniform style. 

Blue Buckwheat. — Mr. Lot an Smith, of Liberty, 
Sallivan county, N. T., has left with us for dictribution 
a sample of grain known by this name. He states that 
it is a surer crop than common buckwheat, and will 
make more flour to the bushel — ^is not injured by hot 
ran, and can be safely sown by the 20th of June. 

Devon Cattle. — The attention of those wanting 
valuable kind of stock, is invited to the advertise- 
manC of Mr. Cowles, in this number. He has taken 
great pains in the selection of his breeding animals, 
and baa many good specimens of the breed. 

Produce op oifE Grain. — Mr. Kirtland, of the 
Cantonment Farm, Greenbush, has left with us a bun- 
dle of straws, the product of a single grain of Multi- 
cole rye, the present season. There are 124 stalks, 
whh fair heads. The grain camo up last spring, and 
in consequence of standing by itself, and being later 
than the fall-sown rye of the same kind, it did not fill 
well; but the number of stalks indicates an astonishing 
reprodootive power. 

Fitzgerald's Portable Burr^Stonx Mill.-— We 
have lately witnessed the operation of this mill by 
horse-power. With one of Wheeler's powers, moved 
by one horse, it groand corn and oats sufficiently fine 
for " feed," at the rate of from four to five bushels an 
hour. We saw the same mill tried for grinding wheat 
— steam being applied to it, with a three-inch belt. Two 
bushels of very hard wheat were well ground in thirty 
minutes. There are bolta belonging to the mill, by 
which e!rce]lent flour can be made. 



STArroRD's Process op drtivo Grain.— -In oq' 
June number we spoke of this invention. Mr. Stap- 
FORD has since sent some coni-roeal, prepared in hia 
way, to the Secretary of the N. Y. State Ag. Society, 
for distribution. We have tried it, and found it excel- 
lent, both for bread and puddings. 

Lawrence Scientipic School. — We are pleased to 
learn that this very important and valuable branch of 
Harvard University, continues to receive the well-de- 
served countenance and encouragement of the public. 
The chemical department is under the charge of Prof. 
E. N. HoRSFORD, whose interesting letters from Ger- 
many, while he was a student in the celebrated Giea- 
sen Laboratory, and many other able articles from hia 
pen, have been read with much satisfaction by the rea- 
ders of the Cultivator. Lectures will be given on 
zoology and geology, as heretofore, by Prof. Agassis. 
The term commenced on Monday, the 28th of August. 
The general course of instruction will he esaentiallj 
the same as was pursued last term, of which we gave 
some notice in our current volume, page 127 — (April 
nnmber.) Particulars can be ascertained by applying 
to Prof HoRSPORD, at Cambridge. 

Atmospheric Churn. — We have witnessed the ope- 
ra* ion of a churn by this name, said to have been in- 
vented and patented by Johnson & Lewis, of Sanga- 
mon county, Illinois. Its chief peculiarity consists in 
forcing atmospheric air through the cream or milk, by 
means of a hollow upright shaft, having holes in the 
upper end, to the bottom of which is attached a trans- 
verse tube, open at each end — the latter being made to 
revolve horizontally through the cream by means of 
gearing attached to the shaft. The turning of the 
shaft causes the descent of the nirrounding air, which 
passes through the cream, and escapes from its surface 
in the form of bubbles. It is claimed that butter can 
be produced by this chum, from cream, in less than five 
minutes, and from new milk in fifteen. In the trial 
which we witnessed, butter was produced from cream 
in teven minutes, and from milk in nine, Mr. Ehebt 
was present with one of Kendall's churns, and produ- 
ced butter from cream in ten minutes. An equal quan- 
tity of cream was used by both churns — the Atmosphe- 
ric produced one pound of butter, and Kendall's one 
pound teven and a half ouncee. Such was the result 
on this trial — how it would be on other trials we can- 
not say ; neither can we say positively, what was the 
occasion of so great a difl*erence in the amount of but- 
ter produced by the two churns. The Atmospheric 
churn appears to operate on a correct principle — that 
of mingling the air with the cream ; but we are not in 
favor of such rapid churning. Having formerly had 
some experience in making butter, we should prefer 
that the churning, for a quantity of ten to twenty pounds 
of butter or more, should be prolonged to thirty min- 
utes, at least. According to our experience, the best 
butter is not produced by a very ehort nor a very long 
period in churning. If it is churned too quick, the se* 
paration is not complete, and the butter, besides being 
less rich, is deficient in quantity; if the process is con- 
tinued too long, the butter is likely to be oily. We 
think our best butter makers would decide that churn- 
ing for ordinary quantities, should occupy from thirty 
to fifty minutes. 

Cheese and Exports.— Herkimer county, N. Y. has 
produced 8 million pounds of Cheese annually, St. Law- 
rence 9 milHcn, and the whclc state, according to the 
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census of 1835^ 36 millions. The amount received at 
tide water on the Hodton, has increased from 1834 to 
1846, from six million to thirty^five million. From 1840 
to 1846, the amount exported has increased from 700,- 
000 to 8,600,000 lbs. 

RxcLAiHiNO woxN-ovT LAKD8. — A correspondent at 
Manchester, Ct., whose signature is J. P. F., states 
that he bought a tract of land which had been consider- 
ed nearly worthless. He expended in hauling peat on 
it, and for one thousand bushels of ashes, about five 
handred dollars, and he states that the fall feed, last 
season, was worth the interest of the outlay, and that 
the prospect the present season is more favorable, af- 
fording good encouragement for the improvement of 
Conneoticut worn*out lands. 

SouTH-DowN Shbxp. — ^At the late letting of Mr. 
Jonas Webb's South Down rams, Cambridgeshire, £ng. 
67 were let at an average price of £23 10s. ($117.50) 
per head, for the season. One lot for X79 (395,) and 
three yearlings at an average of JC60 ($300) each, for 
the season. 

Mb. Colman. — ^The occasion mentioned in the above 
paragraph drew together an assemblage of more than 
two hundred agriculturists and gentlemen from various 
parts of Britain. Our countryman, Mr. Colman, who 
had just returned from a long agricultural tour on the 
Continent, was present, as was also another American 
gentleman, Mr. Bassbtt. In reply to a complimenta- 
ry toast by the chairman of the meeting, Lobd Hard- 
wicxb, Mr. CouiAN made an eloquent speech which 
was received with cheering applause. He alluded to 
his continental tour, and said the best agricultural d's- 
triot he had passed through was Flanders. The great 
success of the system there pursued, he thought was at- 
tributable to the saving and application of urine. He 
spoke of the beet culture which he had seen in France ; 
he thought it very profitable. The refuse, after the 
root had passed through the process for sugar making, 
was very valuable for feeding stock, lie saw in June 
last, a large lot of eattle and sheep which were fatten- 
ing from the refuse of the crop that had been used for 
•agar the previous fall, and the animals were in fine 
oondition. As to improTement in live stock, however, 
Mr. C. thought it was ''dear as the light of day,'' that 
the farmers of England "were not only a whole head,. 
hat a whole length, before all other countries !" He 
closed by some happy allusioas to the peaceful relations 
existing between England and the United States. 

Chaxxenob. — Mr. Thos. BBLL,of Morrisiana,West- 
ohester county, N. Y., ofiers to show his Durham bull, 
Jtfartttt, at the State fair at Buffalo, against any Dur- 
ham bull that has been previously awarded the first 
premium of the New- York State Agricultural Society, 
for $50 to $100 a side. The judges to be named on the 
ground, and to be not less than three in number. This 
bull was bred in England by the late Earl Spencer. He 
will be offered for sale at the Fair, under the direction 
of the officers of the New- York State Agricultural So- 
ciety. Mr. Bell had limited the time of the accep- 
tance of this challenge to the 20th of August, but we 
hope ^ will conclude to leave it open till the first day 
of the State Fair — September 5th. 

NoBMANDT Cattle. — The editor of the Maine Far- 
itier inquires of the editor of the Matsachusefts Plow- 
man in regard to a boll and two cows, supposed to have 
been imported from Normandy by the Massachusetts 
Society for Promoting Agriculture, about the years 
1817 or '18. The Plowman calls for "information" 
in regard to the stock. As an " ontiider,** we would 
inquire in the first place whether the Society ever im- 
ported any such animals? The Journal of the Society 
for 1817, states that two cows and a bull had been of' 
inrtd, but we never heard of their armal. Hon. Jobw 



HuBBABD, imported a Norman or Alderney bull which 
he presented to the Society alluded to. Iq 1823 i^ 
writer saw this bull at the society's show at Brighton. 
He was then two years and a few months old. He 
was ofiered for sale at auction, but as a satisfactory 
price could not be had for him, he was bid in by one of 
the officers of the Society. He was kept for several 
years by the late John Pbikcb, Esq., of Roxbury. He 
was of a light chestnut odor, of slender and rather 
loose make, indicating a feeble constitution. Mr. 
Pbincb and other gentlemen imported cows of tbe 
same breed, about the same time. We several timee 
saw these cows, — or some of them — their progeny, and 
nlsosome of the half- blood progeny of the bull. Ther 
seemed generally deficient in constitution. The eowe, 
however, produced some good stock by bolls of other 
breeds. We recollect particularly, seeing at Mr. 
Pbincb's some fine calves and young stock, some of 
which were a cross from the Norman cows by the im* 
ported bull Holdernees or Fortunatut, and some a erase 
from tbe Hereford bull. Sir leaac, sent out by Admiral 
Coi-FiN. 

WiBE WoBM. — A successful farmer of this vicinitji 
Mr. D. D. T. MooBE, states that he has tried various 
substances for preventing the ravages of the wir« 
worm, none of which, excepting sulphur, proved of any 
use. An Irishman told him that sulphur had been used 
with advantage in Ireland. Before planting his com 
Mr. M. wet it and rolled it in flour sulphur, and after! 
wards coated it in plaster to prevent the sulphur from 
wasting. He saved a crop by this means where he had 
failed for three years before. We bce no reason why 
the sulphur might not be equally effective for any othM 
grain. 

Subsoil Plowiko.— Clark Beardsley, of Atou, Mieli. 
states in the Michigan Farmer, that he harveeted 
wheat on ten acret of good wheat land in 1844, wfaiek 
had been much run for 17 years, and the product waa 
only eighty.five bushels. The soil was clay and waa 
full of •' foul stuff." The next year he subsoiled it witli 
a span of horses and tv»o yoke of oxen, by once plow- 
ing, and thoroughly subdued the foul stuff, and obtained 
in 1846, from the same ten acres of land, over thren 
hundred bushels of wheat. And yet we know a farm* 
er of large and ample means, who admits that the sub- 
soil is more fertile lor wheat than the upper soil, who 
says he ** cannot afford" to use the subsoil plow ! 

Tall Cobn.— Db. Leb writes to his associate of th« 
Gen. FarmMT that the corn on the Savannah bottoms wai 
*' from 12 to 18 feet high.'' His friend inserts a not# 
•tating that he suspects there ie " some mistake in th^ 
figures," but he *» follows copy." We have seen corn 
in Western Virginia, and in Ohio, which was taller than 
the Doctor mentions, and once measured a stalk taken 
from a field belonging to Sbtr Bailey, a few milet 
below Marietta, on the Ohio river, which was nineteen 
feet two laches in length, cut even with the surface of 
the ground. We presume suoh evidence of this fact 
oould be bad as would be received in a ** court of \^» 
tice." 

** Do Toads Sing ?"— Our friends of the PrairU 
Fwrmety in answer to this question, proposed by a cor- 
respondent, say, they ** never heard a toad sina , or of 
one's singing}" but they think **frogt do little else." 
There may be some doubts as to what should be called 
eingmg. People have different musical tastes, as wae 
illustrated by the old story about the **heavenlv music • 
made by a pack of bounds. Now frogs and toads, (wa 
don't mean frec-tonds, everybody knows their trilU.y 
both mafce a fiowe— )>robabiy from the same impulse— 
and we are not aware of any r^et that would recog. 
nise the one as nngimg and reject the other. If one 
friends will teeore some weU^own toads at the "pnir* 
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ing season/' or about ** planting time/' and let tbem 
loose at the dask of evening, they will qaickly have the 
satisfaction of listening to the '' notes " of the ^^barsh* 
er sex." They swell oat their throats till the sound 
bursts forth with almost as much '* power'' and ' 'com- 
pass" as that of a fashionable biped *' performer." 
We have tetn and heard all this. 

ANN17AL Addkbss AT THE Statb Fair. — The Hon. 
John C. Spkncbr, of Albany, has consented to deliver 
the customary address before the New- York State Agri- 
ouhural Society, at the meeting at Buffalo. 

'* The Plow, the Loom and the Anvil." — An ad- 
▼ertisement of this publication will be found in this 
number of the Cultivator. Its senior editor, J. S. Skin- 
KSR, Esq., is well known as the pioneer in the establish- 
ment of agricultural periodicals in this country, having 
started the Jtmerican Farmer in 1819. He still wields 
a vigorous and ready pen, and we have no doubt will 
render the work alluded to worthy the public patron* 
age, which we trust will be liberally bestowed. 

Materials for Manure. — During the dry wea- 
ther of September and October, the farmer will find his 
acconnt in collecting muck or peat, and such loose ve- 
getable matters as are to be had, for the purpose of 
covering his barn-yards to absorb the urine from bis 
stock and prevent the waste of the liquids from the ma- 
nure. Excepting while the weather is very cold, peat 
or muok, if kept tolerably dry, may be used in the sta- 
bles, and by absorbing the liquids, converts them into a 
portable form, and by retaining the nitrogenous princi- 
ples, and adding them to the compost-heap, a proper 
decomposition of the mass is secured. Thus a valua- 
ble article, which would otherwise be wasted, is saved, 
and its addition to other materials increases their value 
also. A good supply of peat and articles for litter 
should be so cured before winter sets in. 

Thompson's Bank Note Reporter. — We have re- 
ceived this periodical several years, and consider it al- 
most indispensable to business men. It contains a com- 
plete list of all the banks in the United States and Bri- 
tish Provinces, with lists of Counterfeit bills, rates of 
exchange, &o. It is published daily, weekly, semi- 
monthly and monthly — weekly $2 a year — twice a 
month. $1, and monthly, 50 cents. Address J. Thomp- 
son| Exchange Broker, 69 Wall-st., New- York. 

Guinba Grass. — In the Cultivator for 1845, page 
210, ''B. M." of Tuskaloosa, Ala., recommends the 
culture of this grass '*for the south." In the Southern 
Cultivator for August last, the same writer states that 
be is convinced by two years' experience, that " it it a 
very seriout petty* and he is therefore, desirous of pub- 
licly retracting the recommendation he had before giv- 
en. He states that it does not make good bay, and 
that it takes such firm possession of the ground that it 
is almost impossible to eradicate it. 

SBXDiNa Grass Lands. — September is a favorable 
season to sow grass seeds. In many sections, grass or 
hay yields a more profitable return than any other crop, 
and it hence becomes an object to keep the lands in 
mowing or pasturage as long as practicable. On quite 
moist soils, the sward may be kept op, and the pro- 
duction of herbage continaed without diminution, by 
occasional top-dressings of manure. Bat on drier soils, 
it often becomes necessary to renew the grass from seed . 
In order to avoid the loss of a crop, it is practised in 
such cases, to plow the sward soon after tbe hay is ta- 
ken off, with a level, smooth furrow, and after using a 
light, sharp harrow, to sow the grass-seeds and brash 
them in. The time of sowing may vary aooordiDg to 
the state of the ground. If very dry, it is best to wait 
for rain; but if sufficiently moist to insure tb« germi- 1 

^ of tha seed, the laiiMr part of Aogoat or fore | 



part of September is generally considered the best time. 
Yet we have known lands sown to grass, as late aa 
October, with good success. If the weather daring 
fall is favorable, the grass gets so well set that it stands 
the winter, and grows well with tbe opening of spring. 
The first crop is however, considerably later, though it 
often gives a good burden at the first mowing. It is 
proper to remark that this mode of seeding is not re- 
commended for lands that are much acted on by frost ; 
that is, lands on which crops are liable to '* winter- 
kill." 

Ktakizing Wood. — ^The Kennebec Journal states 
that an establishment for carrying on this process has 
been erected at Augusta. The timber is first placed 
in iron boilers about fifty feet long, and steam is ap- 
plied to it. The steam is then condensed by ejecting 
cold water y thus producing a vacuum and opening the 
pores of the wood ; after which a solution of coal tar, 
(obtained from the bituminous coal, in the process of 
gas making) is let'into the boilers from an immense 
vat overhead, and a great force applied to it by means 
of a force-pump worked by steam. After six or eight 
hours from the commencement of the operation, the so* 
lotion is drawn off into a vat below, from which it is 
pumped up to the one above, ready to be again used. 
The ends of the boilers are then taken off, and the tim- 
ber drawn out all logeiber. 

Appreciation of Aoricvltitral publications.— 
E. Newton, Esq., in his address before the Mahoning 
county, (O.) Agricultural Society, observes: — "Agri- 
cultural publications are the best and cheapest mode of 
obtaining information upon all subjects of husbandry. 
They cost but little, and are within the power of all. 
One good day's work will pay for one, and all have an 
abundance of time to read them- They contain the ex* 
perience and observations of the most scientific farmers 
in the country; tbe prospects of crops in all countries, 
and the condition o^ the market ; facts all important to 
be known and understood. I have been surprised to 
see how few are taken, and have often been told by far- 
mers that they were not able to pay for them. I ean 
hardly appreciate the remark. Every one is able to 
pay for that which will immediately return them aa 
hundred fold. I believe that a single number of any of 
the publications, if thoroughly read, would be found to 
contain some fact, if adopted, that would more than 
pay for the full year. By raising an extra bushel of 
wheat, it would pay for the year.'' 

Potato Disease in England.— The last accounts 
received from England state this malady had made its 
appearance in many districts, and that the loss of a con- 
siderable portion of the crop was inevitable. Accou'its 
from Ireland, also, state that the disease had appeared 
there in many instances. 

Small Pox in Sheep. — A disease called variola ovi' 
na, or sheep pox, has appeared in many flocks in Eng- 
land, and already occasioned great loss. |It is said to 
be both infectious and contagions. The diseased sheep 
are affected with ulcers, resembling the sores produced 
by small pox in man. The English veterinarians are 
giving the closest attention to the disease. 

Ants as food. — ^White ants, or termites, are eatea 
by various African tribes, both raw and boiled ; and it 
is said the Hottentots ** get into good condition on this 
diet." In India, the natives capture great quantities of 
these insects, which they mix up with flour, producing 
a kind of pastry which is purchased at a cheap rate by 
the poorer people. Some of the Africans prepare large 
quantities of them for food, by parching them in kettles 
over a slow fire. In this condition they are eaten by 
handfuls as delicious food. The traveller Smeathmaa 
states that be often ate them dressed in this way, and 
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foand them to be ** delicate, Doarishing and wholesomei 
resembling in flavor sugared cream, or sweet -almond 
paste." In Brazil, the abdomens of yellow ants are 
eaten by many persons. Humboldt states that in some 
of the South American countries, ants are mixed with 
resin, and eaten as a sauce. In Siam ants' eggs are 
considered a luxury; they are sent to table curried, or 
rolled in green leaves, mingled with fine slices or shreds 
of fat pork. In Sweden, ants are distilled along with 
lye, to give a flavor to the inferior kinds of brandy. 
Chemists have ascertained that ants secrete a pleasant 
kind of vinegar, or a peculiar acid called formic acid. We 
derive these facts from an article on '^Useful Insects 
and their Products," in the Scottish Quarterly Journal 
of Agriculture. 

GRUB-EATERS.-^In ordcr to acquire that plumpness 
which is deemed in the East a beauty, the women of 
Arabia and Turkey swallow, every morning, three spe- 
cimens of a grub dug out of the filth of the garden and 
fried in butter. Turkish women cook and eat a cer- 
tain beetle in butter to fatten themselves. When an 
English traveller expressed his surprise and disgust at 
some Arabs eating insects, the men justly retorted that 
it was poor afiectatioo in a person who could swallow 
raw oysters. The first man that ever made the experi- 
ment of swallowing a raw oyster must have been a 
rare brave fellow; but while we thank him for introdu- 
cing us to this delicious mollusk, we may regret that 
he did not display his gastronomic courage upon cock- 
chafers, and other small short-horns. /. H, Fennellf 
in ScoitUh Quar, Jour. Ag, 

India RuBasa Boat.— A correspondent wishes to 
know whether such an article has ever been used — its 
oost — and whether it could be had in the city of New- 
York. Perhaps our friend of the Spirii of the Timtt 
can answer. 

Method or distinguishing Iron from Steel. — 
Drop a little weak aquafortis on the metal ; let it re- 
main for a few minutes, and then wash it off* with wa- 
ter. If it is steel, the spot will be black ; but if iron^ 
the spot will be whitish grey. 

Creosote possesses the power of coagulating albu- 
men, and rendering ail animal substances imputrescible. 
It is to this principle that smoke owes its powers in 
preserving meat. 

The Fig. — In countries where the fig is cultivated, 
oertain species of gall-flies are made to assist in ripen- 
ing the fruit. '*The fig consists of a pulp, containing 
a number of seed-like pericarps, inclosed in a rind. It 
has no visible flower, for the fruit rises immediately 
from the joints of the tree, in the form of little buds, 
with a perforation at the end, but not opening or show- 
ing any thing like petals or the ordinary parts of fruc- 
tification. As the fig enlarges, the flower comes to 
maturity in its concealment; and in some countries the 
fruit is improved by a singular operation called capri- 
ficaiion. This is performed by suspending on threads 
above the cultivated figs, branches of the wild fig, 
which are full of a species of gall-fly. When the in- 
sect has become winged, it quits the wild figs, and pe- 
netrates the cultivated figs for the purpose of laying its 
eggs; and thus it appears both to insure the fructifica- 
tion, by dispersing the pollen, and afterwards to hasten 
the ripening, by puncturing the pulp, and causing a dis- 
persion or circulation of the nutricious juices."* A si- 
milar effect is sometimes accomplished by puncturing 
the figs with straws dipped in olive oil. 

Keeping Pumpkins. — Our friend Dr. Holbies, of the 
Maine Farmer^ states that he had a pumpkin, of the 
growth of 1847, presented him on the fourth of July. 



It hnd been kept in a dry room where the temperature 
had not been below the freezing point. If the Doctor 
will get some seed of the '' seven years'' pumpkin 
and raise a lot of that variety, be will find it no rarity to 
have sound pumpkins on the fourth of July, or at any 
other time. We have frequently seen those that were 
four or five years old, and we cannot say how much 
longer they would keep. 

Fruitfulness.— -John Lewis, of Knox county, Ohio, 
says that in 1834, he 9et out a young apple- tree of the 
variety known by the name of Milam, and in 1846, 12 
years from the time of transplanting, it bore thirty-fivo 
measured bushels of apples. The Milam is a fine va- 
riety, cultivated in central and southern Ohio, of medi- 
um size, of a greenish color with dull red stripes, and 
of a mild sub- acid flavor. 

PRICES OP AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

New-York, Ang. 14, 184& 
FLOUR— Oenetee per bbl. #537^096 50~^hio, #3aS3.12i 
GRAIN-— Wheat, per bu., white Ohio SI 06— red 91 cto.— Com. 
ronnd yellow, 68 c — White Virginia 61 cu.— Rye, 70a71e.— OaUL 
4(la49c dull. 

BUTTER— Orange County, per lb-, 15a1 7c.— Western, dairv« 
llal2ie. 
CHEESE— per lb., 6^7e. 

PORK— Mew, perbbl., «lt.37|a$11.£0-PrIine, •8.94at8. 
HAMS— Smoked Wetitern, per lb., 6a9c. 
LARD— in kegs, per lb., 72a7|e. 
HEMP— American dew rotted, per ton, 8135aS145. 
HOPS— First son, per lb., 6c. 

COTTON— Upland and Florida, per lb., 5a7|c.-New Orleans and 
Alabama, fioSie. 
WOOL— (Boston prices,) Aug. 18. 

Prime or Saxon fleeces, washed per lb 49mi6 etn. 

American full blood fleeces, 38a40 *< 

half blood do 30a3S " 

** one-fourth blood and common SSoStf ^ 

ItT* There is little doin^ in salted provisions. Beef is heavy 
and without salef. Theie is fair inquiry for butter and cheese of 
good qualities The demand for flour and grain is moderate. Cov 
ion is heavy. The w<k)I trade is still doll, and sales light. 
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TO SEEDSMEN AND NURSERYMEN. 

KRSwill be received by the undersigned for the purchase 
and traniunission of seed«, plants, shrubs and trees, from the 
most celebrated French Numeries, on m<*derate terms and with de»> 
patch. LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., 10 WiUlst 
New. York, 8ep«. 1, 1849— 2t. 

.NURSERY OF J. J, THOMAS. 

Maeedon, Wayne Co., N, Y. 

THIS Nursery now contaiits many thou<iand fine trees, oflarg^ 
handsome, and thriAy growth, coUAisiing of Apples, Peara, 
Peaches, Clierriesi Apricots, £c., of the best standard sorts, as well 
as the finest only of new and newly introduced varieties; all of in* 
ferior merit being rejected; and in no ease are oay propagated /or 
tale exeeiit thou thoroughty proved in bearing. 

When purchasers desire, (>electioi)8 of ihe best for affording a re- 
gular succession of fruit through the season, will be made by tli« 
proprietor. 

A carefully assorted coIleetioD of hardy ornamental trees, shruba, 
ami herbaceous perennial plants, will be furnished at very moderat* 
prices. 

Trees for canal and railroad conTcyanoe, will be well packed Ib 
bundles, enclosed in strong mai«, with the roots mudded and enca- 
sed in wet moss, so as perfectly to preclude all danger of injury. 

All communications, post-paid, to be dirrcted Macedon, Wayna 
C o., N. Y. 

TO WOOJ. GROWERS. 
HAVE recently sold my flock of Paular Merino Sheep to A. H. 
Avery; who has on hand a number of youn^ Paular Bucks for 
sale. Also, a few ram lambs, sired by a buck from the flock of J. 
A. Tainter E^q , imported from Europe in 1846. This Buck is of 
extraordinary size, and his first fleece— well washed and free from 
gum — weighed near 10 lbs. 

It is believed the Iambs, fk'om this splendid young buck, will ex- 
ceed insixe and amount of wool, even those heavy fleeced Paulars, 
which I have heretofore sold. Orders addressed to A. H. Avery, 
Galway, Saratoga county, N. Y , will be promptly attended to. 
Aug. 1, 1848— It. R. A. AVERY. 

ASHES FOR SALE. 

THE subscriber has on hand at his Soap and Candle Manurae. 
tory in Cabotville, situnied a few rods from the Railroad, and 
a short distance from the Connecticut river. Six or Eight thtmtand 
bushels of Lbachxd Asbks, mostly Oom hard wood, which ara 
constantly accumulating, and which will be delivered on board • 
boat, or the cars, on reasonable terms — affording an excelleot oo- 
portanity for Long Island farmers, or others having access to rau- 

troad or water eommanicatioo, to improva their lands. For Aanbar 
particalart address O. M. BIOBLOW, 

May 1, SM9--A. CabotviUa, Mm 
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STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

KJl.l THOMAt. MMiikiD, Wayne 60., N. Y' AnuixlheK 
■nihrrolluWiiii:-'IIixrey>>9aedliiic. Largs Gidr Scariei, Don. 
4h, Prolik Hauiboii. Doks df Kinl, Bliek PriDra. Boflon Fhw, 
Swaiiuiou'ia«dluia,M7iW>aBliia,Miiil«nSir. Reduxl Whnt 
Alp.nc. Ac. A pan cii> ba furniihcd m quainilr al » canii 10 tl 
"" 38 cu. prr doien Packani 
- - "- rhera onlia 



farwardal br Glprua, aod 

Ssvrra] or Ihe abnra UBine 
aUralHi 






uay nu/t wiih ■ few vralcrjngi, ba rmn^lanied in f^iinmi 
•aarcely a rajtnra; aiid Ibey ihonld in oa caaft be «fll liirar If 



QREATEST IMPROVEMENT OF THE AGE. 

Smith'* Ltecr DrUt. 

F'UKUd Ntmii*tr 4. IMS, ta H. W. SMITH. 

rpHB dlnntaKeii of iliii saehiiH ■> tally ariablUwd by Ma ai 

I.— A laiiiu of fmn Iwg io ihrea pec^i at taed per acre. 

•sinplaia rmm eialOacra) jiar day ; aiid ihgnrfaaa nT (at: loil 



G,— It uiiH' firmer and •Iroiiger, aiid ia mil n liable to ba in)aicd 
by run or Ihe Hy 

A.— Where Iheu macblnei Aare been naed, dw rvritig c* 
MM inoreiHoC produei, aiaeaniedla rmm Sn WIS par eenl. 

Tbe naai iiDpravemenl ill ihia mechinr, onr all otbar* of lh« 
kind >a .UaiaiMieiiy.durabaiiyaKdeeanany, and the racllily •■>) 
eenainty vilb wbicfailean beMarolunl by a regahned lufa 
aad (wigt la drill or jdaiil any fiTtn ijaaDuly of gram par aei*, al 
any given datHh. 

ThsM mai'biuaa are nnr kamg niadr al Ryraooaa. 

Covniy nghulo maniiraeinran kM on reamiabla larna 

Fariurilior panicnlar* additaa iba uodaiaigHd, paM paMatSy 



FARM FOR SALE. 

TBE SalKcriber offcra Tar aala hia farm tilaalEd in Iha lava of 

Oepol OD lbs WuUm Railroad, 1 mill can nf Iha IFdiod 
Tarnpita. and t mUca frani Ihe Tinage of KlndariiDOk. 

Tbia rarm coulaiua S4 acrca, 40 acrea of wbicb it eovmi vhb 
■sod limbar. The wbolo ■• wall walara^ by alraania and neTir- 
railirw ipriagi. and in ahighflala nfealUnliog. Onihn premiaai 

Mr, aiid rrplale wiih erery cmiTtiiienia Tbe ooi-h^nmw, c«ui«- 
ing of a large bam. ihadg, carriage haosu, Ac Ac, are in go<<l 
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WHEEIJ:R-8 PATENT HORSE POWEB AND 
THRESHER. 

THK abon nacbiacg hariiig auained a vida inBndaetlon aiwfg 
all claHca of Farmen and Mrchanio, and haring willwiu u. 

" "' - . for Hay, 1SI8. ALw Cal»- 

Qrecnal . Albany. '-r bynMdl 
IIORACR L BMKJtT. 




EAGLE PLOWS. 

fJO Plow haa beCB aa Isng beftr* A* 

Bi*d ■ohigti grade preiD]uin«. aalbo ga- 
innine Eagle plow, made by U>e iann. 

kin. Mem. Rngglei. Noonc A Unoft. 
;r<al dlrenily of aoila, modei of cnltara, 
■Of coai)Rliliaii, and bain* •Dl^arlcd kika 



of (ucb a Diiiiura of iruua ai (irsi ihtn luaugih equal to nal 
ble iron and adnila of the chilling pcoceaa 011 *li ihe ma 
pana, whii'h ra«Kaib«n to wEar iharp, and daihrHi m Kn li 

ibo ruli of breaking i< nol incrraaed by Uie proi 

raUil, at naiiDf.<clQrvr^i prrcea, at the Albaay t 

lioDK, Noa. 10 aiid It Green in, Albany, All r 

For price* dcBjr.puon, At, Ma Catalogue, gral 
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rraiHcd. 

..in™ or by 

L. EMERY, 



BORRALL-S SHELL WHEEL PLOW. 

THESE PlawtrDDiitiriynrcnij.tifAurihaaiheeaiomoa] 
and work well Mall uilt, f ■ all nadf IfHU. 
Aa inpreeiioa haa gona abroad thai Ibey aiiawar only 
•mivlh iKida where ihare an no Honaa, or oiher obHriHlk 
Such ii nut Iho fact— they ma I 
iMMk, and an nma Ailly a 

hare been in aae daring ibc \i 

aera, and give entire aajnAci 

Pur lale wWaali oitd nu 

Geneva. April, iStf-«l. 



HTDRAULIC RAMS. 

ACOMPLETEaaa-Ttmenl nt theaa uaenil maehiai 
eonatani .'peraiion may be •reii, H. L. BMEKY. 

Sea ibeMluwiiigCtni;«<". 
I have oiied Ihe Imprond HydrariiaBaaaiwaihclanerputar 

to be lupplied wiih ronnTiig mier ia a paimaiient and donMa 
manner. The diMsncermn myapring 10 my honwiiM lott; lb* 
eletalioa about ia feel; Iha fall from Iha •pring lOllie mm ia • fbat. 
I hare mi-re than enough waiei from a balf-iaeh pipe 10 aupply my 
heuH. and to wair'r ACI head of eaille, and woald nol tw deprived 
of lb* Hne for dnaUe wliai 11 aiM Cuu Lswn, U. 

Otmoa. CAounfiifTa. K. V., Jfril IS, IBK. 



JOHN MAYHER &, CO., 
UttUtd Statu JgHeiiltural WarduMti, 195 rroni, ant door t<niik of FuUon Stmt, ITt^.Toik Cilf, 

WHERR Ihey have ft>T lala orer n» dIBeranI paltema and >iM nf r 
Plowi, orihemoaiBiiprafedkindi.aiKlauilablafa 

Boil. tegelher with Iho m.wt eileniiTo auonmeni of 
Imjlamomtereroflered furaiilein the eiiy of New- 

Sa •utdatlowerpriceailun Uieyean henwcka*ed , , ...- ...... 

«iMil. Pwaaaaa* Will te weU Weaiari WMUM Mil' Naw- York, AugiM 1, IMB.'-ir. 
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THE PLOW, THE LOOM AND THE ANVIL. 

AN AETJculmrnl JdutikI pab'uhad in«MI|r in Phllidfilphi^ <u 
>iicca»r ID Ihe t-'iimer'i Lllirary,) b) a B. Ziibei & Co., 



lyj. S. SiiT 
r SS, and inrse a 
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t, iiM only Ibo philcunphy (iid prae- 

ntiil ind praTr tencc of Anunctn oirer rottigii lihur. in every 
brichaf indiuliT Tui which we taivg ibs climtie nndiniiErialB, tm 

fii^; midlo ihowlhalwhil AmeiieBU F»rniei» imwi iieeU now, it 

policT we eon hero ibe greilcal nomberi'f Ihririiig iwunnieH, do- 
DiiHlmg heie u lionie. Ihe pnHliKIt of ibe ptuw. In ■ n-ord, 
"Tbm Puw, THs Ijkiii, ASP Tu« Aiivu^" » dejiimed lo "how 
Ihu, juiie*! of ■ prrrarioui depeiKlanes on erer fluetosting and 
■neeiiein/irap^markeWpMrecoDinleudediurepofu •!«]•[«-■ - 
PBblJitwd end widely diiKinmiiFd by Ihe Oensrtl Qovernmen 

nliuie* under i wiie policy, would be, on ilie kunu rnari 

ploynl. ud conuuniug al bone, Ibe pcodueu of Atnericu 

1^1' derlkkin to Is whet it belieTcd » be 

*e"inrc"M™ii™ dociriSo."lbrE^Ii^ boA i'le c'oBiierance 
■nd guild wil] of many oT Ibc mou big lily giAed ind pairioiic men 
of ovr nionlry, Mr. Skinner ii giTini! to i< all bit lime aiid abili- 
ttea, end relying on iti mceeei eielatiiely, at hit only mesni of 

loAtat ama; and inoK who are o|i[iiwd lobia irieHit will read ai- 
uminlT end judjie » iiBpmiially u Bird opimona will allow. 
or ■liinpraranieiiw in practical agricuLiBre. and lo Ihennclure 
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by dob* or flv< 



n.X. 

« oT tha Ediietial Praiemiiy, 



freatly obliged It- «.., -..^ . . -. .- ^..^ 

Son, u il ia liindlj daiia bere. Edlun and Pobliaben 1 

Uiuner * Suti. or ». B. Zielier & Co.. Fbiladelphia. SS i 

ror two wbeoiiHioiia. A. B. Pott Offiee. 

C. D Pom Office. 



STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

HOTET'B Seedling, Botluii Hiiic, Largo Enfly Scarlet, Crimeon 
Cone, (oneoT ibemoii liguruna, pioliSo and belt), Iludwii'i 



Bay, VieiHia, UUbnp't Oral 
« vafioiy carefully paciici 



enia per IM, lUA, (. 



«aUI.'gBe pricea. ¥ 



nvcia. per onz. »i6wi per luu Bnrr't Mammolh, J £0 per dox. 
Bnrr'a NewPiiie.flSuperdKE Taylor'a Seedling, SI 00 per dux., 
St DO per 100 tiuilun of Cinciiiuail, 37| Ola. per dni. SI Su per 
100. Tnnier'aPLue, IMoiilevideol^iieof Prince,) Mela, per doi: 
Al»,the 

ABERDEEN BEEHIVE 8TRAWBBBRY, 

box ror dltianl IraiitportBliiin; price S9 00 , ouik tcJU [^ o^br, flir 
IS planla, including imckuEe. We miiwrtedoiir Block direct from 
Mr. M'ltbewiou, <>f Alvideeii. Scillaiid, who originated ihii varic- 
iberefure be depeiiited Upon Dea. 

' WINTER k CO. 
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GRANT'S PATENT FAN-MILLS. 
TT GRANT ft CO, Juiiciion, RentHilaerRoeiiiy. N.Y,conii. 

■warded Sve tnt pieuinnu al Ihe New Yurk Siaie Pain and the 
Fain nf oUier.Slam, and in nn initaiiee baa any other mill of ihe 
kind leeeifid a prenisnoterthem. The nwiinbctDren feel con. 
Adcal, Itaercfsre, in onrniff Ihne niillg u> Ihe public, lliat thn ars 
Iha btM in naa. During Ihe laat nai Ibar were Introduced bto 
England, by Mr. SloeniD, of Syrwtaaa. ILey were nry rsvon. 
biy ninieed by Uie Eiiglith papeni and from n enmmnnicaiien of 
Mt. O •a, pubSiMwd in the Tiwmotinns of Iha ^. Y. Stale Ag. So. 
cieiy for IS4T, U will he teen thai they were ir»d by lereral large 

almOMnewwinnnwiiig machine, for which hep>id£ie, (tOO) and 
aaad Uraut'i for cleaning a erop of 300 qra. (•,700 hoshrls) of wheal, 
and leTeral hnndred bnsiiela of nunaid ared. We have laiety mads 
aDme valDable impravemenli Hi the arliols, thoogh the price re. 
■naina aa before. Our igcau are H. L. Emery. Albany; O. S. A 
F. A. Willia, Piti>fie)d. Mau; Pariona A DIckinton, Springfield, 






Hyeit, Newark, N. J.; S. A K. 
Jamea 8, Brown, Newborgb, N. i ^ n 
AWyiie, Kinderhook; 8. A ifl Peothi 
Ballimors, Md.; Fiixhogh Coyk, ~ 

WeUtsr, Si ' "- ■'^-- 

Uw, P. O.. 



.-. -_. ,— IB Ridgs, N. Y.; 

H. Warren. Tivy; Hugh Van 

" laiB. Whilman.Jr.," 



HUDSON AG. WAREH0D8E k. SEED STORE, 
FURNACE BUILDINGK, HUDiiON. 

THE Snbecriber olTerg for Sale, all kindi ofFARMINQ IHPLB- 
^ .MENT3 and TOOU, GAKDKN and FIEUD SEEDS, on aa 

HoTMPowen, "Ingle 'and double Thrething Hach inn. withnr 
wiihoai SeparaiorB, Plovraofa)) kiiiila. including D. Prooiy k Co'a 
Centre Dranitiib-iDiI and tide-hill Plowa, Road Scraper*, Colli- 

Spulet, garden and field iJoc^ Gram'a Pan Milla, Hc'ylhei aid 
Snail^ Ox Vuket and Uowit. Oi Balli, Bull Ringt, Grain Cradlea, 
GraHUookiand Shear.-, Bill Hooka, Scythe Slonea, Ac Ac. 

F. A. GIFFUSD. 
Hndnm, May 0, 1818— £!■ 



IMPROVED STOCK FOR SALE. 
rriHEanbicriber will uke orden and exec ule them in the beM 

Dniham, Henfoidl I>evon and Ayrthirn calile. Price from SK 

Siiiin, Meri 



. _ .... iwn, Leicutcr, and Cottwold abasp 

ceiromStO to Sm each. 
:hina. Sasaei, Bsrliihire. and Lincoln piga. Price per pair M 



4e laai are ofa recent importaiion— 

II ordsra mul bs accompanisd with ih 

ijalyaept IBB Waw-aiiwt. New-Vorl 



SAMUEL ALLEN, 



SELLING OFF- 
T INN.£AN BOTANIC GARDEN A NURSERY. Late sf 
^Vfx. Pa:irci, deceased, FHuhint, L. I., u» K^v>- Yak. Win- 



and Planta, Roeei. Greenhonvi plaint. B-ix Edging. Ac, will 
ditpotedof inlntt b> tnii porchatcn, at very rt^uced piicct, inoi 
iAi.|A<e Ihe butineapaa apeedily aapoaBible. 

t accompanisd with the cwh, to the emovnl of ten dol 
-' ■ ■■ • anoliou of a per cenl. f, 



"C3 



Orden Bccompamsd w 

NuTwrynen. Tenders, andolhcn wishinf 
aalo, will ba anpplledalaiieh reduced prici „ _ ^ 

•lock, boik In Ihe FruilaDd Oroanirnial depanmeutt, tupplicd very 
low by Iha qniintrty. 

An opfHwiunily it afforded to Amalcdn and Nnraeryinen loobtaiD 
extra aizrd and many new and rare tpccimen fruil and ornamen. 

Extra tiled orDamental and ■.hads treea for aueeii, lawiB and 
narka. low. 

low in Ihe hi ghm order and dslttctr alocked, 



ling Ihe huincH, very mperior advanuign u 
lelterBofeiiquiry.Ac.hejwapqtd. DeacriptiT* 



Catali^uea gratit. 




IMPORTANT TO FARMERS, (GARDENERS 

AND FLORISTS. 

-* New Manun, Warranttd Superior lo am Otktr 

jy^R.BOMMERhB"-'.— <"-'.-.---'— ■- —." ^^* 



celebf»ied"Frencl 



paredfcriiliiiugFowricr,adapied lo every .oil and all planhL 
I acknowledged in Europe IB Ihe btil end mom profiuble mv 



Pamilie* having anM 
hit office n Green wish 



etnpplied wiik 
April l-ti 



VALUABLE BODES 
r«r (Bit of ik* 00c, of i\t C^litalor: 
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f XHIS HUHBEK. 



On ihallibiuM' IukcU, by W., MS 

AclmiiDl' MarlniHl Ltinc, bvK. GtttTH, Jr S7D 

Buucrfurlhs Umuni SimesNavy.by J, J. Hairlsy, 171 



Vail Tniiip)(»iuig, by B. C. FHoai— Toufu^ 
IIIHlie U( " - 



imsricui Plowi, by tJ,C. B.,..' 



r^byAl B— Cnv>'inlUiiK>»UKl Wi^ 

W«ighM V awlmi' 'b/ W/ ByH-P™er'™ilon" o( 
Muuli*. by J. 1. Hin) — Lmula in UvyluHl, by 
W.B. UlMILTON 

Fwininc iu WHCUuia, by R, M.— Uie of Colin., in 
Cnriag Hay, by J. W. Pictrv— MuiiriukuI of 
Hsn^by A. J.Muu-IdM lu Buru.ug Bmia, 
brKD. Jiunr 

ItojtPaUcr, by A O-KicD^Bu 

SDITOKIXL. 



■rl' 



TlM Ciiela of n-mu-'Tba Tna I'scaia— Lirgi 

Rjiiiuw fear Tncifruia Snil 

rVBil»uftlwSir«wbBrt)CiiliHr.~Fiuci(iuiiigP.iiml — o 

lKM-lli|>em>isUu>CutcUl>a, j *"' 

ItaNnrwry BiuuiBM, fit 

W«U Higblawl Cailla dT I<caUuid, mi 

Ob lb* AdniilBfca or Furcfl W3 

ThaLawel MauDrca— ExUibiiw 



Ncw.y>4k huiu Fau— Pair vf Ibe Awirji 
PnaGJpl«t o." Drerdiuy PoBlry ., 



aJAg.l ^ 



THE HOBTICVI.TIIBIST 

JOURNAL OF BURAT. ART b RURAL TASTE. 

EniTiD IT A. J. UUWNINO, Biq. 

PUBLISHED U Ibo nOie of llic Cullintot. Albany, N. T., by 
LUTUva TDCiia, alUpcr year.— I'wu iupiu for •£. Vol*, ■ 
•ad I. cuiii|il«c<l wiibiliaJuiu >o. IMS, i»wrHidyrurialc,<ilb< 

ConltRl* <]/' A0. 2, FoJ. Ill— for Jug., 1848. 

ACliapmenRuMa— Tb* Wuuria t^iacMui Reraariu ea New 
atrawbeirie*— Sirawbarry Uollunj auil Bleciiuii of v»tiein»— ~' 
Qwauiam aiid lu Uuiinnt— Ranuikt ou Ih* UuliDm of Na 
Urapw-Mcw Miimn u Diiva away liMcli— Naw or Ral* Pi 

Hwlhave pfoveii Eieallciil— Prol'.lMcpanluu Agticinliii ' 
-^ ■ - M itia N«w-Yacl( Hlaw Africiiii — ' " 



Ii47— Th* Oiuualaca Paar on Qaiuca iHacka-Balls Maiuil 
lAoiry— CuiuiiE vui Uie Fira Uifbl— Oardca Calmn of In 
Cont— Fruil UuTiura at ibe Soalli— Geiauii tirecu* of Sibi 



I CaioJina-Mr. Loiii^wdiI 



nply to Ml 



MlBcr, Uunu.'Uluiiml tiucielica— Bun on Viu«-Tlie airawbeir 
Qanuoii A(ai>i-N>w-VoMi dirawberry Ma/kel— Aniue™ lo Co. 
mpundniu— I'TOecnliug* uT lUe MaiHobUKiu, ukI Fe.uui'lvaju 



itry— Uwriry CuraBti. 

Binf tha n 



t TaaHoa 
11 ia d«o.ilT< 



Ala owwdnaiHiB of Ua pul.l iu— O- f>« Pnu. 
"ThaHonieiJlBrijl." fcrJnno, ia .he !« noo 



<f mil The lime i" ""' f-irdmaiii wli*ii the cnlliralirtiof ™rf 
frvil in Ihia KMiou, will bedcemadibciDiiflprotaiablepmriDCEor.tic 

THOMAS' FRUIT CULTURIST, 
for Sal4 at tk* Offiet nftht CiitnUbn. 



MERINO SHEEP FOR SALE. 
ETATINB anivcd at a poiiu in whicb 1 dtaka lo rediwe my M 
" of Sbeap. I ban Uie.erei* conolodeil xo tell aboai (W Hen 

feriur lo uooa'in the Sniied Malei— »1 ofwhicii an half bton 
from Uia inp-tuilonmadeby Mr. Tainior. Niiihiug nead be ■ 
lo recommend Ihem, for Ihey rceDnmeud Ihemaelvta 
Coniw.l1, SejM. 1,I8IH— 3t. A. L, BJNGHAH. 



FINE DEVON CATTLE FOR SALE. 



Coanly Atcmilinnl Soch 
I'Ball, 4]rraoM »lb Jnni 



The abore iiDek 
' Allea. Geo Pati 



;k will be (bown ai ih* f^ir. 



WM L COW LBS. 



SALE OF SHORT HORNED CATTLE. 
T WILL Kll at Bur.l.>. dorii.f the daye of Ih. Dlaie V«a, on Ika 

OAcera of llie New Vurk ."liinte Aiiicullurat S'lcict. Twenly » 

TWFl.ly-fiire — ■■ >■ — < •" — " ■ "-■■•- .: ■ 

Cowp. lleifei 



;.w)y at ihe lini 



me, Pirir Meri. 
unih Don 11 Rami 
k; »a r>id Hot 
Bulh-muM^ ai^ 



TUB UIJLTIVATUK 

U f^blaJud m tktfint of luk mmlk, at AUrninx, If. ¥., H 

LUTHEB TUCKER, FBOPBIETOB. 



LUTHER TUCKER b. SaNFORD HOWARD, EUilon. 



— T copies lor 95—10 «op[e« Tor tlO. - 



I InaaRMl ia Ifca Coilinuv, ai lb« lala ef 



" TO IHFBOVB THE SOIL AHC Him." 



ALBANY, OCTOBER, 184a 



THE FABinS OF ISeSSBS. B. & J. I.TEVDE. 



Emtoh* or THE CoLTiVATDa — I rooenttf tpent a 
few bouri very agreeftblj, at the farou of Meura. Bar- 
Bard and John Lynda, in Goiirord, Tt.| and althoogh I 
have but s fev cnomeata of leisnre, I baie thought that 
eVBD a brief notice of tome tbiogs wbioh came under 
mj obiervatioQ, might be interesting to some of joai 
leaden. It «eem> to me that there can be no reading 
upon the aobjecl of agrionliare, more iotereating or 
tuefdl than ootioei of tbe operation! of thoia itiooea*- 
fu], iDtelligeot and praciieal farmers, who, in their prao- 
tioe, bring under Dontribution all the real and lohatan- 
tial improvenieats ot ibe time*. 

The farmi of the Measrs. Lyode contain over two 
hundred acres each, being a high awell of land, the 
■urface moderate]/ rolling, and the soil aitrong, fertile 
loam, retting npon an iroperriona hard-pan, at the 
depth of IS to £4 inohea. Their buildiags are sabatan 
tial aod'ipaoious, presenting an appearance of neat- 
ness and good order. Upon one farm, the barns 65 bj 
40 and 30 by 40, and on tbe other, TO by 46 and 30 by 
40, with horse-barns and shed-lofla. Not withstanding 
these ample aocommods lions for the storage of their 
produce, the present season has been so highly propi- 
tious for the hay orop, that they are troubled to Qnd 
room for all their forage j and they will soon he under 
the upcessily either of curtailing tbeir maauraoture and 
•pplication of manure, or of building more harns. 
Doubtless, howsTar, they find some alleviation for their 
trooblea, in this reipeot, in tbe oonlrast presented by 
the condition of the slaggard, whoae wom-oQl acres 
ftnd generally dilapidated appearance, under a ruinous 
" skinning" system, have broaght Atm to the necessily 
of reqnesting some shylock to " salt hin down " with 
a mortgage ; and whose perfect horror of all innova- 
tions upon that system — silting like an incnbas upon 



ir tales in one of the last years of their operations 
iothisline, amounting to 14,000 lbs. of cheese at Hots., 
delivered at the farm. Of late, owing to increasing 
years, be., they have turned their attention mostly to 
the stalt-feediog of cattle, thua oonaumiug the most of 
their products upon tbe farm. Mr. Barnard Lynde in- 
formed me that he had paid toll, the past winlar, for 
about 600 bushels of grain, which ha had fed ont in this 
war. 
MAiiDTACTtrBi OF MaxuBB. — Everj nutetial upon 



the farm, valuable in tbe manafactare of muiDre, ia 
brought into requisition. Mr. John Lynde lias not 
been able to avail himseU' of the advaniage of a ban 
oellar hitherto, on aoouunt of rooks below the nrfaee; 

but t believe it i> bis intention to alter the arrangement 
of his baildings so tu to obviate this difScalty. His 
practice, therefore, has be«i to throw in mook, under 
the stable floors, to the depth of three feet, in (be fall, 
and then in the spring it is taken out and mingled with 
his other oomposC. His yards Bra well covered in the 
fall with muck, turf, Ico., and in tbe spring the ooa- 
(ents are piled up, mostly ooder cover, remaining in 
this condition until the next (all, whan the ooupoet ia 
esrted out and spread as a top-dressing on moist grew 
ground. His arrangements for the swine are exoeUentj 
and affiird a Urge qusntity of manure. 

Mr. Barnard Lynde has been more soooessful in ob- 
taining a celUr. Two years since, he oommenoed dig> 
ging for one, and openwl a trench abont 14 feet wim 
and 8 feet deep, under the whole length of the bam, 
(70 feet.) The earth taken out was all carted to the 
field and spread as a top-dressing upon a moist pioee ot 
mowing. The eSeoc was trnty wsnderful, — doubling 
the quantity of hay. One would not have SQpposed 
that earth taken out, to the depth of 6 feet, wooldhsva 
produced (his eSect; and it oertainly affords substantial 
proof of the benefit to be derived from bsm-oellars, 
where the salts are annnallj saved and made avaitable. 
Tbe earth under this barn is remarkably free from sIobs, 
and as the oellar never is affeoted by frost, it is Mr. 
Lynde's Intention to keep widening it, annnslly, from 
lime to lime, in the winter, by throwing the earth back 
on to the manare, in about equal quantities with it, un- 
til the whole is excavated. Stene posts are set niider 
the timbers of the barn at suitable distaooes, so as to 
make all aafe. He is thus provided with material, 
ready at hand, for compost, for some time to come, and 
the application of it so far, in every form, has prodqced 
highly satisfactory rssnlts. The contents of the cellar 
remain there until after baying, and then, at oonvani- 
ence, the mass is carted out into large and compaot 
heaps, for the next spring's nse. 

Tbe bam yard ia covered a foot deep with mnck, 
sods, &o., in Ihe fall, and after the hurry of spring it 
over, the contents are snugly piled, undercover, and in 
the fall carted ont and spread as a top-dressing on the 
moist mowing land. 

Hy attention was directed to a oom-fleld which had 
been dressed with noompost of muck and animal mat- 
ter. Two old horses were killed in the autumn, cut 
up into pieces of 16 to SO pounds' weight, and mixed 
in oompoit with abont 40 loads of muck. Upon eaob 
piece of horse-flesh a little ilaked Ume was tprinklod 
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as it was laid oa the heap, and soon after the work was 
completed, a powerfol fermentatioii commenced; ear- 
ly in the spring the heap was overhauled , and the 
animal matter was so thoroughly decomposed, that 
hardly a bone, of the size of a man's hand, was found 
remaining. This compost was applied to aboat 14 
acre; and the field planted to corn, which promises now 
to yield a boontifnl harvest. 

Last season, ten or twelve stage-horses were taken 
in to winter. They were tomed loose into a yard, with 
a large shed for shelter and a rack for feeding ; and 
some 50 loads of muck were spread over the bottom to 
absorb their droppings. The contents of this place 
were piled up unaer the shed, in the spring, and it is 
now a black, free mass, of fine quality. 

The horse-barn has a cellar under the whole of it, 
which receives the horse-manure and all the wash of the 
boose, and into which mudk, turf, &o., are thrown from 
time to time, and the whole is worked over by the 
hogs. 

In these various ways, over 400 loads of manure have 
been made, which is now in a fine state of preservation 
for future use. — ^I have been thus particular in noticing 
the arrangement of these farmers for making manure, 
because in my estimation proper attention to this de- 
partment is the very starting-post in all good farming, 
certainly in this region of eountry. 

Field Cultivation. — About ten acres are broken 
op annoally , on these farms, as deep as the plow can be 
made to run, heavily manured with compost and plant- 
ed, one year to corn and potatoes, and the next year 
stocked to grass with spring grain. The compost is 
spread on top of the furrows and harrowed in. The 
orops of com and of spring grain are always good, and 
in favorable seasons often very heavy. A large bur- 
den of hay is out, filling the spacious barns com- 
|>letely. 

A field of second crop clover particularly attracted 
ny attention; and on inquiry, I found that it had been 
broken up in the fall, three years since, to the depth of 
9 inches. The next spring, 40 loads of compost were 
spread on each acre and thoroughly harrowed in, and 
the whole planted to corn, the crop averaging 86 bush- 
■els per acre, by actual measurement. The next spring, 
8 bushels of barley, with k bushel of herds- grass and 
16 pounds of clover seed were sown on each acre. The 
erop of barley was fine, and this year the soil is com- 
pletely filled with grass roots, not an inch of unoccu- 
pied space being visible, and the ground beautifully co- 
vered with the farmer's best carpet. The second crop 
is already fit for the scythe, and vdll turn out a very 
heavy swath. 

The Messrs. Lynde are of opinion that true econo- 
my oonsists in sowing g^rass-seeds broadcoitf with a li- 
beral hand ; and as their land is thoroughly prepared to 
receive it, they in return harvest fine crops, both in 
quantity and quality. They are partial to the use of 
southern clover, as an ameliator of the soil, and esti- 
mate it highly as food for cattle, if sown thickly and 
properly out and cured. They were formerly in the 
habit of fall- feeding their mowings, but of late years 
have abandoned the practice ; believing the cattle's feet 
to be more injurious than their mouths-— particularly on 
tha more'recently seeded fields. 

Manaosmxnt or Wxt Land.— Considerable atten- 
tion is now being paid to the improvement of their wet 
lands, of which they have a number of acres, the surface 
being quite broken into small knolls and hollows . These 
are levelled down smooth and the land diched and 
drained of superabundant moisture. The field is next 
planted to some hoed crop until subdued, and then laid 
down to grass, with a heavy seeding of herds-grass and 
red-top, designing to keep it in permanent mowing, by 
liberal top-dressings of compost. They are of opinion 



that this description of land may be made very produc- 
tive and profitable by such cultivation. 

Fecdino and cars or Stock. — None but the very 
best of animals are kept on these. farms, and the same 
liberality is extended to them in feeding, that the land 
receives in manuring. '* Do well whatsoerer is done," 
is a favorite maxim with these farmers. In consequence 
of this system of feeding, their two-year-old cattle are 
as heavy as ordinary cattle at three years old. Their 
working oxen are sleek and well conditioned, requiring 
to be fed but a short time to fit them for the shambles. 
Their milch cows are the best the section afibrds, and 
are well cared for, both summer and winter ; and, in 
short, no animal is suffered to lose ground, or to remain 
stationary that is susceptible of further improvement* 
Doubtless this is the true course, and we find fully real* 
ised in the practices of these gentlemen, the doctrine 
so often enforced of oultivatirf^ no more acres than can 
be well manured, and keeping no more stock than can 
be made constantly to improve. In either case, if the 
acres begin to deteriorate in produce, the profits of la- 
bor are at once diminished; or if the stock begins to 
fall away, or, if growing stock, even to remain station- 
ary, the profit of feeding is at an end. 

In closing this hurried conmmnication, I have to re- 
mark, that these gentlemen have never been wedded to 
old customs, simply as such, but have ever been ready 
for substantial improvements; and probably a good 
share of their success as farmers, may be attributed to 
the fact that, for many years, they have been intelligent 
and constant readers of one or more agricnltoral publi- 
cations. Indeed, the intelligent obserrer, in travelling 
past these farms, would not need to be told of this iact; 
he would recognize it at onoe, by unmistakable, gene- 
ral appearances. 

F. HOLBBOOK. 

Br attUboro^, Jiugu$t 14, 1848. . 

Trench Plowing. 

There has been much said from time to time aboot 
trench plowing. I have never known it to succeed to 
any great extent. If attempted in the summer in stiff 
soil, it cannot be done — the labor and expense is too 
great. The only proper time to trench-plow is late in 
the fall, when the ground is saturated with water. But 
I think there is no need of a trench-plow. Three good 
horses to a good three- horse plow will be able to turn 
a furrow twelve inches deep. This is the true plan to 
commence on. The stiff clay sub- soil, thrown op to 
the action of frost, is broken down, and by being tho- 
roughly mixed, next summer, by frequent plowings, a 
deep soil, well fitted for the nourishment of plants, is 
secured. But it must in no case be plowed in summer 
when wet. All lands inclining to be wet, are greatly 
benefitted by being plowed very deep late in the fall. 
Wm. Todd. Uiica Mills, Md,, Jugutt, 1848. 

India.Ri7bbek Boat.— In page 293 of your last 
number, an inquiry was made if boats are ever con- 
structed of India rubber. Col. Fremont, in his expe- 
dition to the Rocky Mountains, in 1842, had one, as al- 
so in his expedition to Oregon and North California, 
(vide Doc. No 166 of the H. of R.) In the first ex- 
pedition of 1842, the seams of the Boat were so^n to- 
gether, but the last, being fitted out in a hurry, the 
seams were pasted, but still it lived amid the storms 
and tempests of the Salt Lake, and the numerous ed- 
dies, rapids and waterfalls of the rivers. He says it 
swam like a swan upon the mountain billows of the 
lakes, and floated uninjured on the tempestuous torrents 
of the river. It could be transported with ease by land, 
and bore heavy weights. Life boats are made of this 
material, and the Gutta Percha may be used instead of 
oaootehooo. Jamxs Botlb, AnnapolU, Oct., 1848. 
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BUTTER-MJLKIlf G IM HOIXAIf JD. 



Editors Cvltivatob — As I bad some dairy-farming 
experience in Holland, and waa for a number of years 
manager of ao extensive farm where butter was made, 
in the Northern part of that country, where the best ar- 
ticle Yor market is produced, I thought it not unfit to 
give your readers a descripcton of the way the " Hol- 
landers " make butter, which often keeps one year or 
more. 

. We milked from 40 to 60 oows, of a breed called 
'' Lakeveldscho,'' after their originator. This breed of 
cattle was obtained like the Bakewell sheep, by scru- 
pulously breeding the best animals, till the highest 
point of perfection for the dairy was obtained. They 
are invariably white, with a black, cloth-like spot on 
the back, and down the sides; their size is equal to the 
Durham cows I have seen in America. The milk of 
these cows is generally very rich, although one animal 
will differ sometimes largely from another in this res- 
pect. They sell commonly for 80 guilders, ($32) each. 
I have often paid as high as 150 guilders for an extra 
milker. 

Although these animals are always highly fed and 
well kept in all seasons, they are constantly poor while 
they are milked; this is one of their best (|nalities. as 
they torn everything into milk. 

We took from 18 to 8 quarts of milk a day through- 
out the year, according to season; the highest point, and 
the best milk is obtained in April and the beginning of 
May, when the cattle get the new clover and grass. 
At that period, the butter is of the finest possible fla- 
vor and sells, made up in fancy figures and adorned with 
the first flowers of spring, 

" Whose colon qaaini 
Have diaperM the meadows o'er,'* 

for 50 and 40 cents (American currency,) the pound- 
The average price North Holland butter commands^ 
from wholesale dealers, throughout the year, is 15 ots. 
per pound, American currency. 

Our oows were always fed in the stable, and turned 
out in an open yard twice a day for exercise, and to 
cleanse their places by a liberal application of water 
and broom rubbing, of which last two articles, the 
Dutch dairyman is most lavish, no filth nor litter being 
ever allowed to remain in the stable at the time of 
milking. 

The whole secret of making such superior, and long 
keeping high-flavored butter, is, according to my ob- 
servation, only lo be found in the most minute cleanli- 
ness in the manipulation generally, and in the utmost 
nicety in the keeping of the milk, cream, vessels and 
apai^tments, joined to plenty of white (Dutch) clover, 
and the use of salt, obtained by the evaporation of sea 
water. 

Every morning before sunrise, the oows were fed 
and tUFR^d out, the dung and all filth removed, and the 
doovs and windows opened. After airing the stable, 
they were placed back again, and milked, the milk, ta- 
ken to the dairy-maid, was placed in shallow earthen 
pans (glazed inside) which stood in a reservoir of cool 
water, purposely let in before eYerj milking. In the 
course of the day she dipped oflf the cream, by the aid 
of a flat hollow wooden dish, as often as it rose to the 
surface of the milk, which in no case is suffered to get 
sour before the cream is taken off. The cream was 
poured into large tubs, in the form of a Dutch churn, 
and stirred sevwal times in the day. I should have 
stated that the night's milk was put in the pans in the 
same way, and skimmed off before the morning's milk 



was brought in; the cream of the last being added to 
that of the first, the whole was suffered to get sour to- 
gether. If the cream did not turn sour by itself, it 
was caused to do so by adding some acid cream to the 
contents of the tubs.* 

Churning was performed by horse-power, sometimes 
once a day and sometimes every other day, according 
to the fitness of the cream ; the churn apparatus was 
so arranged that a regular motion of the dasher could 
be adapted to the season of the year. After the butter 
was separated it was taken out, by a strainer made of 
silver wire, and put in a brass tray, in which it was left 
to harden for a few hours, in the reservoir alluded to 
above. When hard enough to knead well, the butter* 
milk was all pressed out, not a particle visible to the 
eye being left, after which the dryJiutter was salted 
and the salt worked in. The hand, often dipped in ice- 
cold water, has hitherto performed the expulsion of the 
buttermilk. After the salt was added, only a wooden 
ladle, perfectly sweet, touched the butter, and the milk- 
like brine which is expressed under the operation of 
salting, is dried off by pressing clean linen towels on 
the butter. 

The next operation is putting the butter down in the 
firkin; this is made of white oak (slightly different from 
the American white oak, it being closer-grained,) and 
when destined for a sea voyage or long keeping, only 
old firkins, which we collected for the purpose, were 
used, after the same were made sweet by scalding 
brine. The bottom of the vessel was sprinkled and 
the sides rubbed with pulverised salt, and the butter 
packed in such a manner that no cavities nor brine ever 
remained in or between the successive layers; the firkin 
being filled, a layer of salt was rubbed on the surface, 
and a clean sheet of white paper placed over the salt, 
while the nailing on of a hollow wooden dish, comple- 
ted the article for market and tor transportation to any 
part of the world. 

It is incredible to any bodv who has not made close 
observations on the subject, how easily milk is changed 
by the temperature, and above all, how easily it is af- 
fected by the vessels wherein it is kept, as also, how 
much, almost magical influence, the personal cleanli- 
ness of the dairy-maid has, on the article of butter pro- 
duced. Dairymen who have the same stock of qattle, 
the same stables, the same herbage, will not produce 
the same quality of butter, nor get the same price in 
market,. because the production of the one is distin- 
guished by a pleasant, yellow, inviting color and admi- 
rable flavor, while that of the other is depreciated by a 
whitish, cheesy-like appearance, indifferent taste, and 
sometimes flabby texture. Some people, owing to a 
peculiarity about their person, never can make butter 
that will keep for*a long time. 

It is a rule with the dairy- women of my country, ne- 
ver to put milk, cream or butter, twice in the same ves- 
sel, without scalding, airing, and if possible, sunning. 

I have eaten butter of our own maJce, that had been 
sent among ship stores, passed the equator to the island 
of Java, and w^as brought back again perfectly sweet 
and fresh. 

The cows, by the construction of the stable, were 
divided on both sides of a floor, 26 feet wide, with large 
doors for a wagon loaded with green herbage or hay to 
drive through; before and under the head of the cattle, 

* We presume it is only Ae jSrit steige nf acidity that oar cdrrea* 
pondeni allades to. An tMerid state of the cream woaM be injarions' 
£os. 
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where troughs huilt of brick, for their drink and food, 
with a pump so placed that the water, let in the troughs, 
could be drained off at the opposite end. Gutters were 
provided behind the cows, to receive the solid and liquid 
excrements, which bj their own gravity, and finally by 
■weeping and cleaning, were conveyed to a cistern, 
where a compost was formed by admixture of mud out 
of the bottom of ditches, which in Holland divide the 
meadows and take the place of fences. This compost 
was carried out and scattered over the meadows in the 
spring, as soon as the water, of which I shall have oc* 
oasion to speak directly, is drawn off. 

Meadows and pastures in Holland, are situated on 
what is called '^ Polders f a polder is a surface of le- 
vel land, measuring from 20 to 4 miles square, and not 
unfreqnently 20 or 30 feet below the adjoining river, 
which glides in rapid motion along the embankments 
that protect the land forcibly against the intrusion of 
its boisterous waters. These embankments called 
" dykes," are kept in good repair by the joint contribu- 
tions of the different owners of the polder. Rain-wa- 
ter is worked out by stationary windmills, also the joint 
property of the owners, (called "Ingelanders;") in fall 
and winter the rain-water is suffered to accumulate and 
innundate the lands, which then frequently present the 
appearance of a large lake. This is done in order to 
kill noxious weeds, and give the soil the benefit of irri- 
gation. In March or February the water is pumped 
off, and the manure put on as before described. In 
this manner land is made to produce an abundance of 
fresh herbage, consisting principally of white clover, 
from April till September, or the same is cut twice, 



and made into excellant hay for winter forage^ without 
even breaking the sod or using a plow. 

The Dutch dairyman never produces gram, not even 
for bis own consumption; his whole attention is undivi* 
dedly applied to making, in the best possible style, th* 
article for which he is so justly celebrated. 

If my countrymen could be made to believe that 
America had such an extensive command of cheap land, 
adapted for the dairy business, joined to an unliuiited 
home market for the article, they certainly would ea* 
cape from the feudal vexations under which they now 
suffer, and, like me, seek refuge in the land where Li* 
berty holds the sceptre, and where everyone can enjoy 
the reward of his honest labor, without being oompeU 
led, as they are, to give up one half of their hard earnings 
to a reckless, profligate and squandering government. 

I would add, that the land on which I am located is 
well adapted for dairy-farming, the clover and grass 
springing up spontaneously, after clearing f the climate 
is, by the elevation, (1,000 feet above the Tennessee 
river,) temperate; my thermometer last summer never 
rose above 94^ in the son, while that instrument gene- 
rally ranged between 60o and 70o in the shade. The 
facilities by which butter can be sent fresh to the sou- 
thern markets, Charleston, Savannah, Augusta, See., 
secure a ready sale to any body who wants to under- 
take the making of it in this region. 

Land can be bought here for $ 1 .25 an aore. I bought 
mine from Nicholas Height of New- York, who, I sup- 
pose would give all necessary information about the 
same. Alb. C. Ricrard. 

Waldtn^t Ridge, Hamilton Co,, Tenn,, June 26. 
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It is generally admitted that there are two modes or 
systems of improving domestic animals; viz., 1, cros- 
sing different varieties and afterwards breeding from the 
prckluce; and 2, selecting animals for propagation en 
tirely from one breed. Bnt within a few years, consi- 
derable controversy has arisen in regard to these two 
modes of breeding, and, as often happens where discus- 
sions are carried on with warmth, the parties have in 
many instances urged their arguments to extremes. 
On the one hand it has been held that crossing is the 
only safe course of breeding, while on the other it has 
been denied that any real improvement is ever effected 
in that way. 

We do not advocate, exclusively, either mode, being 
eonvinced that each has its peculiar advantages under 
different circumstances, and if judiciously pursued will 
be productive of improvement. The most essential 
point is the same in both systems — that is, a proper se- 
leotion of breeders. As was remarked by Prof. Sim- 
MONDS, in his lecture before the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety, (noticed in our September number,) — *' Every 
improvement of breed requires the application of the 
same means to retain it which produced it; the chief of 
these is care in the selection of stock, so as to avoid a 
tendency to hereditary disease [or defects.] Crossing 
is founded on a principle just as secure as Bakewell's 
system of care in selection, added to the in-and-in syt" 
tem." 

The great breeder above referred to, (Baxewbll,) 
evidently combined the system of crossing with that of 
breeding from one stock ; for his breeding animals were 
in the first place selected from difierent breeds, but af- 
ter the cross had been oarried to the desired point, be 
oonflned his selections to his own herds or flocks. He 
formed in his mind a standard of perfection for eadi 



kind of animals, and to this he constantly endeavored 
to bring them. That he was eminently successful in 
the attainment of his object, cannot be denied. 

But it has been said that " it cost Bake well the la- 
bor of a lifetime and a large fortune to establish a sin- 
gle breed of sheep." If this were true, it might be re- 
plied — if his improvements could only be obtained at 
such '' cost,'' it was time and money well spent. But 
is the assertion correct 7 The language implies that 
he accomplished nothing else in his ^' lifetime " bnt the 
improvement of ''a single breed of sheep," and that in 
effecting this he spent '' a large fortune"— both which 
statements we think are erroneous. His improvements 
in animals were not confined to sheep, but extended tQ 
horses, cattle and swine; in ail which be produced 
stock superior to any of his time, and for their several 
purposes it is probable they have never been surpassed. 
" He was allowed," says his biographer, '* to be the 
first breeder of horses of the age in which he flourish- 
ed. * • • The different natit ns of Europe supplied 
him with materiel, and Nature herself might have won- 
dered at the skill he displayed in bringing her works to 
a greater degree of perfection."* In practical agricul- 
ture, his improvements were scareely less remarkable, 
and it has been said, that '' no man, perhaps, during 
the last centn^, did so much towards increasing the 
agricultural interests of the country, as Bakbwxll." 
" He was in advance of the age, and we may say full 
half a'century before any of his neighbors.*,* Disbleyi 
[the name of his farm,] was in fact a sehool of prac* 
tical agricultural reformJ^^ 

The expenditure of his " large fortune," does not 
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«|ppe«r to have resulted from his efforts to improve his 
breed of «heep,or from proeecating his other operations; 
but) according to the aathority we have referred to, his 
emtiarrassmeats arose priaoipaUy from aaother source. 
From the distinction he acquired, his house became the 
resort of great numbers of visitors from various parts 
of the world. His expenses were great, as ''his hos- 
pitality was unlimited.'' '' Several of the principal of 
the aobilicy were frequently his guests, and Mr. Bake- 
wsLL, whose disposition was as liberal as his mind was 
aoble, entertained them in the same expensive style as 
they were aocustomed to live in themselves when at 
home." 

That it required a length of lime to fix and establish 
the improvements which Bajcxwelx. made in sheep and 
other animals is admitted 5 but eonsidering the nature 
of the work, it has been well remarked, that the time 
he took to accomplish it, '^ was incredibly skort,''^ He 
began his fanning operations about 17^0. At what 
period he oewmenced the improvement of sheep, we are 
not exactly informed. It is said that in 1760 his rams 
did not sell for more than two or three guineas per head. 
From this time he gradually advanced in terms, and in 
1770 he let some for twenty-five guineas a bead for the 
eeasen. BfAftsHAi.1. etates that in 1786 Baxewxli. let 
iwo-tkinboi a ram, (reserving a third for himself,) to 
two breeders, for a hundred guineas each, the entire 
eervioes of the ran being rated at three hundred gui- 
neas the season. It is also stated that he made that 
year by letting rams, more than one thousand pounds. 

In 1789 he made twelve hundred guineas by three 
** ram-brothers,'* and two thousand guineas from seven, 
and from fai\ whole letting, ** full three thousand gui- 
neas." Six or seven other breeders made from five 
hundred to a thousand guineas each, and the whole 
amount of ram4ettio^ of Baxxwbll's breed is said to 
have been not less, that year, than Uu tkouMAnd 
p9und$^ 

We presoBM it will not be doubted that this breed 
of sheep was ** establiskedf" in public opiniou, at the 
time these prices were obtained. Bakewell died in 
1795, at the age of 69. 

It is true that still more extraordinary prices were 
obtained for the use of rams of this breed after Bake- 
well's death. Pitt, in his ** Survey of Leicester- 
shire y^^ mentions that in 1795, Mr. Astlbt gave three 
hundred guineas for the use of a ram of this breed, en- 
gaging at the same time, that he should serve R90is 
twenty ewes owned by the man of whom the ramwas 
faired — making for the entire use of the ram that sea- 
son, four hundred and twenty guineas. In 1796 Mr. 
Astlst gave for the use of the same ram, three hun- 
dred guineas, and took forty ewes to be served gratis. 
At the price charged for the service of the ram to each 
ewe, the whole value for the season was five hundred 
guineas. He served one hundred ewes. In 1797 the 
same ram was let to another person at three hundred 
guineas, and twenty ewes sent with him — the serving 
of which was reckoned at a hundred guineas, and the 
ram was restricted to sixty more; which brought his 
▼nine for the season to four hundred guineas. Thus 
the ram made in three seasons, the enormous sum of 
thirteen hundred gtdneas. 

We have nothing to do, at present, with the question 
whether the value of these animale was not exag- 
gerated. The actual superiority of the breed over the 
stock of the oountiy, must have been obrious, and this 
point we wish kept in mind. 

This breed of sheep is ooatinaed to the present day, 
and it has been remarked by a respected writer, that 
they will ** rMaaia a lasting monument of Bakbwell's 
skiU." As to their origin, the testimony shows them 
to have been of mixed blood ; though no breed is more 
distinct in its characters; or transmits its qualities with 



more certainty; and if we were without any other ex- 
ample of successful crossing, the advocates of the sys- 
tem might still point triumphantly to the Leicester or 
Bakewell sheep. 

But what are the opinioi^s of our best modern breed- 
ers in regard to the practicability of producing distinct 
breeds by crossing t Robert Smith, of Burley, Rut- 
landshire, an eminent sheep-breeder, in an essay on the 
'^ Breeding and Management of Sheep," for which he 
received a prixe from the Royal Agricultural Society, 
(1847,) makes the following remarks: — ''The crossing 
of pure breeds has been a subject of great interest 
amongst every class of breeders. While all agree that 
th^ first cross may be attended with good results, there 
exists a diversity of opinion upon the future movements, 
or putting the crosses together. Having tried experi- 
ments, (and I am now pursuing them for confirmation,) 
in every way possible, I do not hesitate to express my 
opinion, that by proper and judicious crossing through 
several generations, a most valuable breed of sheep 
may be raised and established; in support of which I 
may mention the career of the celebrated Bakewell, 
who raised a new variety from other iong-wooled 
breeds by dint of perseverance and propagation, and 
which have subsequently corrected all other Iong-wool- 
ed breeds. 

We might cite other evidence to show that Bakewell 
derived the originals of his flock from various breeds; 
but for our present purpose, it is not necessaiy to enter 
more into this part of the subject. 

It will be admitted that the general principles which 
govern the propagation of animals are the same in all 
races, and, therefore, a system that has produced the 
improvement of one species may, of course be relied on 
for others. The writer by no means advocates indiscri- 
minate crossing; to become a good breeder, by the 
practice of any system, requires a degree of judgment 
and skill in the selection and management of animals, 
rarely attained; and hence it results that of the many 
attempts which are made for the improvement of stock, 
few, comparatively are successful, and many are pro- 
ductive of injury rather than benefit. 

But as new breeds have originated by crossing, in al- 
most every species of domestic animals, a brief notice 
of some of them may be useful. We will begin with 
horses. 

The Arabian breed, the most eminent in the world, 
and the acknowledged source of improvement in most 
other existing breeds, was in its origin, according to 
Col. Charles Hamilton Smith, (see Naturalists Li- 
brary,) "arace of greiU iniermixtureJ* The English 
Race- horse is admitted to have been derived from a 
mixture of the blood of the Turk, Barb, Arab, Persian 
and Spanish, with more or less of the ancient British 
stock. (See Low, Youatt and Smith.) The Hunt- 
ers, says Low, '' have been mixed not only with one 
another, bat with every other race which seemed fitted 
to give the conformation and characters required. The 
horses of Spain, Italy, and Turkey, nay of Barbary and 
Arabia, have been resorted to." The Suffolk Punch, 
according to the authorities above quoted, was descend- 
ed from a cross of the Norman stallion and Suffolk cart 
mare. The Clydesdale breed is said to have originated 
from a cross with stallions brought from Flanders and 
the best Lanark mares. The Andalosian, (the parents 
of the celebrated canalos of California.) were derived 
from a mixture of the Barbary and Spanish blood ; and 
the highly esteemed Norman, is a cross from the Anda- 
lusian with the old Norman draught horse. 

All these may be claimed as examples of the good 
results of judicious crossing in horses, and yet the pro- 
position to preserve some valuable stocks which origi- 
nated in a similar way, has been discouraged, on the 
supposition that breeding thsm together *' would be on- 
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I7 insuring aniformity of defects, and making them, in 
uie end, utterly worthless '' ! 

Amonff sheep, of breadethat may be called artificial, 
besides the Leicester, (originated by BaxswelI/, as be' 
fore shown from a mixture of several kmg'wooled 
breeds,) we have the Cotswolds, which are a cross of 
the Leicester and old Cots wold, and a sub- variety of the 
Cotswold called the Improved Oxfordshire, which have 
arisen within a few years chiefly through the agency of 
Hr. Labge, of Broadwell, Oxfordshire. The celebrated 
Cheviot breed of Scotland is a mixture of the Leicester 
irith the old Cheviot stock. Some experiments are now 

g>ing on in England, in reference to crossing the South 
owns and Hampshire Downs with the Leicesters and 
Cotswolds, and Mr. Twthham and Mr. Hiluaxd have 
flocks originated by crossing these breeds which have 
received many prizes and have been repeatedly com- 
mended in high terms. But as these may be consider- 
ed not fully ** established," we only mention them. 

Of cattle, we have at least two esteemed breeds— 
the Durham or Improved Short-Horn, and the Ayrshire, 
which according to the most authentic^accounts, were of 
mixed origjin. 

Of swine, it may be safely said that we have not a 
single variety of any value that was not derived from a 
mixture of breeds. 

In dogs, the advantages of crossing have been not 
less remarkable than in the animals above mentioned. 
Several varieties now considered distinct were original- 
ly produced by intermixture. Touatt, in his work 
entitled '' The Dog^" tells us that the Fox-hound is the 
old English hound '' sufficiently crossed with the Grey- 
hound to give him lightness and speed without impnir- 
inff his scent." He tells us, also, that the Pointer '4s 
evidently descended from the hound }" and that the Bull- 
Terrier is a cross between the Bull-dog and Terrier, 
and " is generally superior, both in appearance and va- 
lue, to either of its progenitors." 

A cross between the Bull-dog and Greyhound, of 
which he gives an account, deserves special notice. 
'' Towards the close of the last century," says Mr. T., 
" Lord Orford, a nobleman enthusiastically devoted to 
coursing, imagined, and rightly, that the greyhound of 
his day was deficient in courage and perseverance. He 
bethought himself how this could be best rectified, and 
he adopted- a coarse which brought upon him much ri- 
dio^de at the time, but ultimately redounded to his cre- 
dit. He selected a bull- dog, one of the smooth, rat- 
tailed variety, and he crossed one of his greyhound bitch- 
es with him. He kept the female whelps, and crossed 
them with some of bis fleetest dogs, and the conse- 
quence was, that after the sixth or seventh generation, 
there was not a vestige left of the form of the bull-dog, 
but his courage and his indomitable perseverance re- 
mained; and having once started after his game, he did 
not relinquish it until he fell exhausted, or perhaps died. 
This cross is now almost universally adopted. It is one 
of the secrets in the breeding of the greyhound." 

Mr. YoUATT goes on to rel^e the exploits of a ce- 
lebrated bitch of this breed pfiiUed Czarina, which won 
forty-seven matches and vrt^ never beaten.* This same 
bitch commenced breeding in the thirteenth year of her 
age, and two of her progeny, Claret and Young Czari- 
na challenged the whole kingdom and won their match- 
es. Most of their progeny proved very fleet, some of 
them sold for a hundred guineas each, and their blood 
it is said, " can now be traced in almost every good 
dog in the kingdom." 

Of poultry, it is well known that several of the most 

* Lord Orford was so enthusiasticall^r fond of conrsmg, that be 
insisted contrary to the wishes of his friends, on riding om to wit- 
ness the performance of his favorite bitch, though be was at the 
the time seriously ill. She won the stakes,* but in the excitement 1 
and exultation at the moment of victory, Lord O. fell from his hoffse I 
and aftiiost immediately expired. ' 



noted varieties originated from crosses. Even the Dor- 
king fowl, which by some advocates of '^pvre " breeding 
has neen held in great estimation, was, many years 
ago, pronounced ny AnTRtni Toimo, *' » iMuiard 
hreeif"* produced by a cross of the Malay and Poland 
or Hamburgh fowl. 

We trust our remarks will not be nusonderstood; our 
main object has been to show that certain breeds of ani« 
mals have been produced by crossing. Other breeds-*-' 
such as the Devon, Hereford, Galloway and West High- 
land cattle, and the South Down and Merino sheep have 
been improved without any foreign admixture. The 
expediency of crossing must be determined by etrenm- 
stances; the breeder's course must he adapted to the 
materials at his command. Where animals of the de- 
sired form and properties can be found in the same 
breed, we should decidedly choose them for propaga- 
tion in preference to introducing alien Mood. But the 
breeder should have a distinct and definite object in 
view, he should carefully consider the means of attain- 
ing it; and^with the requisite facilities, his sueces will 
be proportionate to his judgment and attention. 

Tm Kexxt Bbsks of Cows.— I here give an ac- 
ooont of the Kerry oows, as far as a short experience 
of the qualities of four oi that breed, and the accounts 
I had previously heard of them, justifies me in ofiering 
an opinion. The yield of milk I consider to be quite 
equal in quality and quantity to that of an average Al- 
demey, which sort I have kept, and the Kerry poeeea- 
ses several advantages over that breed. In the ^rst 
place a Kerry is very much cheaper to buy; seoondly, 
it is much cheaper to keep, and with ley risk, being 
much hardier in constitution, and capable of thriving on 
rough and scanty pasturage ; thirdly, the meat is very 
much better, as the carcase of au old Alderney is little 
more than skin and bone ; fourthly, the calf, if by a bull 
of a larger breed, such as a short-horn, is equal in sixe 
to that of an Alderney. — English Fanner's Herald. 

Compost Sheds. — ^Among the objects most worthy 
of our agriculturists' attention, are compost sheds; a 
cemented pit, roofed in, with waUs on three sides. In 
this kind of shed manure may be economically manu- 
factured, with as much induvtry and care as on a 
Flemish farm. These kinds of sheds are kept constant- 
ly filled with vegetable and animal refuse of all kinds, 
amongst which is mixed from time to time a bag of 
guano, to promote the decomposing fermentation ; with 
the aid of liquid manure the mass is very soon convert- 
ed into a highly exciting compost, and conveyed away 
either for iounediate application, or to be preserved in 
a casing of soilj if no crop or ground be ready to re< 
ceive it. Thus the manufacttu-e is constantly going 
on, and guano, the noost costly of imported fertilizers, 
is made to multiply its own peculiar properties to an 
incalculable amount. — lb. 

Top-Dbessino for Grass-Lands. — ^Bones dissolved 
in muriatic acid, will be a good top-dressing for grass- 
lands. Boiled will be more easily dissolved than raw 
bones. They must be put in a vessel, wetted till they 
will take up no more water, and then have the acid 
poured over them. — lb. 

The Fbvit Trade.—- The Patent Offiee Report for 
1847, states that tlie quantity of apples shipped from 
Oneida county, N. T., (chiefly from four townships,) 
was ten thousand barrels in 1845, seven or eight thou- 
sand in 1846; and eighteen thousand in 1847. The 
most productive orchard, knovm as the Ooodsell orchard, 
containing about six acres, yielded in 1846 more than 
one thousand barrels, which sold for over a thousand 
dollars. 

* ** Sorirey of Sussex." 
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THJB POTATO BISEASE, &c< 



fimTOfts CtTLTiTATOft'^I am norry to annoaivee to 
yw the undottbted existenoo of the *' Potato Disease '' 
among as. I have been oodfideotly looking for its ap- 
pearance for some days past, as we have had, since the 
90th of May, precisely those aUeraatioQs of weather 
which have invariably aocompanied it in fomer years. 
From May 30th to June 9th, <with the exception of 
warm showery weather on theSd and 5th,) the weather 
was almost constantly <coid and drizily. Dtirtag this 
period (Jone 1st,) wv hadariight touch of frost. From 
June 11th to ISth, iDcliisive,the weather was very bad, 
the thermometer sinking jost to freeaing point at night 
•n the iSth, and the days exhibiting a dry lacerating 
chilly wind, that injured all tender plants veiy mach. 

From the 15th to the 19th we hs4 Ave very warm 
^ays. followed, on the last day, by copions rain. On 
Che 23d and S4th, the wind was so rough and cold as 
lo make it necessary to cover melons, &o., wherever it 
was possible. This was succeeded suddenly by hot 
weather on the 26th and 27th. 

Lastly, from Jaly 4th to 10th, we had one continned 
fAAil, malEifig it necessary to cover tender plants, such 
as melons and oacnmbers, as much as in the month of 
May. The difierence in the weather between this and 
Che years '44, '46 and '47, when the potato disease 
prevailed so extensively, has been, that the changes 
have been much more numerpQs than in those years, bat 
not quite so severe. The thermometer has not usaally 
sank so low, nor the wind been so lacerating to vegeta- 
tion. Especially the severe chills that occurred from 
the 11th to the 15th of July, 1846; and again from the 
1 1th to 21st of June, and from the S4th of July to the 
3rd of August, 1847, (all of which preceded periods of 
potato disease,) were more severe than those of the 
present year. 

The morbid indications on the potato now first, jnst 
becoming visible, are three: a steel blue coloring on the 
points of some of the upper loaves, — a rusty look on 
those that are lower and central in the hill, together 
with a single withered leaf on the apex of the plant, 
especially of such spires as exhibit no blossoms. This 
withered leaf, together with the others exhibiting mor- 
bid indication, speedily become dry. 
f- As the depression of the temperature has not been so 
low, nor continued for so long a time as in former years, 
when the potato was diseased^ so I hope the morbid ap- 
pearance will not increase rapidly, but gradually yield, 
under mild steady weather, until a healthy action is re- 
stored to the system of the plant. 

If such shoiUd be the result, the potato will live out 
its natural life, or nearly so; and on digging in the au- 
tnmn, we shall discover only occasional traces of dis- 
ease on the tubers. Nothing ii more evident to cart' 
ful ohservert of the progrett of thU dt««c«€, than tkt 
fact that it does not originate loeally in the tuber ^ but 
ii the result of morbid tetreH^one «n the plant iteelf; 
and that hence, in point of ^tme, the dieeaee of the tu- 
ber followe thai of the herbage. Should it be asserted 
that disease has sometimes been known to sucoeed hot 
showery weather, (as is probably the ftwt,) when none 
of the foregoing morbid indications appeared, still the 
existence of a morbid condition of the secretions of the 
plant is tlMn just as undoubted. 

The made by whieh severities of weather produce 

' this disease is, I think, obvious. The brightness and 

wannth of oor summers, af^roaefa very near to those 

of the tropics. Henoe all those tropical and semi-Cro- 

pioal plants that mature their firoits in firem 12 to 20 



weeks, and do not require the highest heats of these 
regions, may be raisea here with tolerable success, m. 
an ordinary season. Melons, cucumbers, squashes, 
pumpkins, corn, beans, egg-plants, tomatoes and pota* 
toes, are all of this class. The potato being moreover 
a native of the sio«n(ainf of the tropical regions, pre- 
sents itself amodg us already, by that fact, half aooli* 
mated. 

Now, soil being left out of the account, the first re- 
quisition, in this whole class of plants, is heat and light; 
just as air and moieture are to our hardy ones, suoh as 
cabbage, turneps, the grasses, and the grains. 

The Potato, however, requires less heat and more 
moisture than any other tender plant we cultivate, and 
so presents points of similarity to our half hardy ones. 

Whfle this class of plants enjoy steady gfrana Add 
bright weather, they are sure to grow with any tolera- 
ble culture. But let sudden changes occur; as that of 
high and dry heats succeeded by long and damp chills, 
sad the deprivation of their nutrimental juices is ine- 
vitable. This, attended with the laceration of foliage 
by the wind, and the sudden return of warm weather, 
producing a ruinous perspiration from the foliage before 
ths earth is warm enough adequately to restore the oir- 
oulation of the plant, finishes the work of death. Any 
or all these causes occurring in mitigated forms and 
degrees, produce proportional results of unfruitfalness 
and disease. In such ways the vital force of the plant 
yields to the stronger influence of chemical action. 

Had those who have speculated on the causes of the 
potato disease cultivated the small list of tropical plants 
notioed above, though but for a single unfavorable sea- 
son, side by side ; and had they at the same time, heed- 
ed the well ascertained physiological laws of tender 
plants, they would, I think, have come unanimously to 
this single and simple conclusion, that all tropical 
plants cuUiotUed here, suffer usually and mainly from 
infelicities of weather, especially damp chills ; and 
that the nufrbid indications in this whole class of plants 
are as nearly ths same as the difference of foliage and 
fruit will permit, Henoe I would as soon talk of To* 
mato, or Melon, as of Potato disease. The only peoa- 
liarity in regard to the potato, is the recency of its 
marked liability to disease. Indeed, such are the unal- 
terable laws of vegetable physiology, that had we a 
minute history of the potato, as cultivated a century 
ago in our own land, we should, I doubt not, find fre- 
quent slight traces at least of its present morbid mani- 
festation. 

But I did not intend now to write an essay on this 
subject. Let those who would see the illustration and 
proof of the foregoing positions consult a treatise on 
the subject, contain^ in the ** Transactions of the 
New-Tork State Agricultural Society, for 1847 ," now 
just published. 

July 22nd. The indications of disease on the herbage 
of the potato, is now everjrwhere apparent ; although 
its progress has been much less rapid than in 1846, or 
the second attack in 1847. On the day of the prece- 
ding date, (July 14th,) we had a shower of rain fol- 
lowed by chills and wind of considerable severity and 
continuance, so that I feared they would enhance the 
morbid tendencies pre-existing. 

August- 8th. Un^r the last preceding date, we en- 
jojred a fine warm rain succeeded by cool, but not cold 
weather. Under its influence, the influence of disease 
seems dearly lessened ; while those leaves that had be- 
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come steel blue or rusty, are dying: the others look 
healthful. 

I have planted about three acres of potatoes on a 
grayelly loam, a little richer than was desirable, as it 
has indaced too great raokness of herbage. It is here, 
I eonceive, that my principle danger of disease lies. 

The field had been a pasture /or some years. It was 
tamed over by the plow last November. My seed was 
planted from April 28th to May 2nd, inclusive. The 
seed was put in between the furrows with a grub hoe, 
flrom 4 to 6 inches deep, and the whole field immediate- 
ly harrowed both ways. I have hoed it twice, making 
Ho hill at all, but leaving the ground clean and mellow 
dbout the plant. 

The whole field appears now as though moderately 
hilled, from the upheaving of the soil during the forma-* 
tion of the tubers. I have found no trouble from my 
potatoes rising out of the ground as my nieghbors 
feared. 

- In oases of the rapid progress of disease, I have for- 
merly mowed off my vines to prevent the transmission 
of morbid matter formed and forming in the herbage, 
to the tuber. But the disease has advanced so slowly 
this year, tbat I have not done this. My varieties are 
all early, but the process of maturity has undoubtedly 
been a little hastened by diseased tendencies. 
. August 11th. Have just discovered a slight discolo- 
ration on two or three tubers, enough to warn me of 
the possible rapid approach of others in the rear. The 
drying up of my potatoes, is evidently in steady, though 
not rapid process. 

The NBWBtraoH Experiusnt oir thx Potato. 

In the New- York Spectator for July 3rd, I see the 
notice of an experiment on the potato, communicated 
to the Executive Committee of the State Agricultural 
Society, at its recent meeting at Buffalo. 

In that experiment, potatoes were planted in a very 
deep rich scfil, in a forcing house, kept at as even a 
temperature as possible, without the use of artificial 
heat. Yet when the potatoes were dug, about three 
weeks before, (that is, as we may calculate, about the 
1st of June,) they exhibited signs of disease. Hence 
the inference is drawn that $udden alternations qf tern- 
peraturtf or varying conditions of noisturs, havt no 
agency in the production of this disease. 

Bat let us see. 

|st. The cultivator shut up a mountain tropical 
plant in the necessarily close air of a green house. 
This was probably done about the 1st of March. The 
plant therefore, could have had but Tcty little fresh air 
during the first two months of its growth. 

2ad. He planted it in a very deep rich soil — a soil 
in which every familiar cultivator of the potato knows 
it will not do well, since it will scarcely form tubers at 
aU. 

3d. He planted a vegetable accustomed to a cool 
mountain air, in the necessarily hot atmosphere of a 
green house. In such a house, the temperature would 
almost unavoidably, in cold and bright days in the 
months of March and April, run up to 100^. These 
circumstances — a close air, rich soil, — and hot atmos- 
phere — are the very predicament in which tropical 
plants are most likely to sufier. 

Altogether, I consider the experiment a most unfor- 
tunate one, and the inference drawn from it as a per- 
fect nonsequUur, 1 am not practically acquainted 
with the management of forcing houses, either with or 
without artificial heat; but I have cultivated hot and 
cold beds, for the last fifteen years, and a part of the 
time, almost by the acre; and I have yet to learn that 
. any plant that will admit of cultivation at all in our 
atmosphere, can be carried through its whole progress 
to maturity as healthfully when thus protected as when 



it is permitted the enjoyment of open culture through 
at least a part of its course. 

^ The physiology of the potato disease, whether 
viewed in relation to this single species, or to the 
whole class of tropical and semi-tropical plants, seem* 
to me not to present any profound questions or inscru- 
tible phenomena. -The recency of its seizure on the po- 
tato is the most difficult question, and tbat I think is 
satisfactorily discussed and referred to exhausted ener- 
gy in the essay just referred to. 

JHseased indicatitms in other, especially lender plants 
— th:^ Season, ^c. — ^The months of July, and of Au- 
gust thus far, have been very similar to that of August, 
1847. The coolness, dampness and darkness have been 
without a parallel in some years. The season has been 
exceedingly like that of the north of Europe, so far as 
I know it descriptively. 

The temperature has ranged during the day from 66^ 
to 75*^ (rarely SO**) and during the night from 50^ to 
60°. The consequence is. that the aspect of aotmnn 
shows itself prematurely ; nor do I belieye that any de- 
gree or continuance of good weather will restore the 
aspect of nature to its wonted appearance at this sea- 
son of the year. 

1. HaRDT PjULHTf. 

Jisparagus, Spinach and Pie-plant have been abnn- 
dant. 

Onions have sufiered somewhat from a cool midsum- 
mer, the bulbs exhibiting a tardiness in forming. 

Parsneps and Peas have done well, the last showing 
little tendency to decayed pods as formerly when pota- 
to disease existed. 

2. Half HAnmr Plants. 
Beets are good. 

Cauliflowers started well and formed some fine 
heads, but now scatter badly, considering the coolness 
of the weather. 

Cabbage J Early, has been unusually good,— « little 
more injured by insects than formerly. 

Cabbage, Late, has done well with me, but in my 
neighborhood has suffered severely and extensively from 
the formation of turnep- shaped appendages on the 
roots. 

Carrots, Lettuce, Radishes and Tumeps, have done 
well. ^ 

3. TxKDin Pu^NTS. 

These have all been backward in growth, but espe- 
cially in fruiting, except in eases of extraordinary pro- 
tection from the coolness of the summer. 

It is well known to the cultivators of tropical fruits 
and plants in this climate, that in cool and unpropitious 
seasons, their blossoms either do not fructify at all, or 
if they do, that the fruit drops off prematurely. Thus 
it was through the whole month of August, in 1847, 
and thus it has been during the present season. 

Beans, Bush. — These have rusted badly in the foli- 
age, but less than in 1846 in the fruit. 

Com, that was planted early in deep warm soil, has 
sustained its verdure and continued its growth notwith- 
standing summer chilk. It has thus illustrated the 
law that vegetation that is deep rooted, and that has 
mostly form^ its tissues, stands cold weather much bet- 
ter than that which has done neither. 

But early com exhibits ears few and small. 

Cucumbers, — ^Tbis is the hardiest of all those vines 
usually planted in the garden, and especially in the 
power of its herbage to live through damp and chilly 
weather, and to fruit under similar circumstances. But 
it commenced fruiting late ; and specimens marked for 
seed early in July, were ruined by the long continued 
chill that immediately followed; while the younger crop 
of fruit then gathering, became stunted, pale and bitter 
and so unfit for market. 
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Egg Plant. — My plants were mcxierately early. A 
few flowers fruited daring a few auspicious days in Jo- 
iyj otherwise tbe whole usual season of fruiting, thus 
far, has been too cold for that delicate process. 

So it was in 1847. Plants that did not fruit before 
the 24th of July, did not fruit at all, altbough the her- 
bage was large and fine. A large portion of the fruit 
of this crop rotted in 1846, in exact coincidence of time 
and appearance with the potato disease. 

Grten FUtked Meloru. — The foliage of this vine has 
suffered less than in 1846 and '7, in consequence of the 
higher range of teoiperature during a chill, and the less 
violent character of the wind 9 but the process of fruit- 
ing has suffered much more than in these years from 
the almost uninterrupted continuance of cool weather. 
A few fruits set late in June, but voaroely any since, 
until within these last few days. 80 it was last yeta 
during the whole month of August. A few gentlemen 
about me who have melon beds in highly sheltered situ- 
ations, especially such as «njoyed the- aid of bottom 
heat arising irom largo compost heapp, have done bet- 
ter. 

Waier Mdan$. — ^This is the tenderest of all melons. 
Early plants that were forwarded in hotbeds, looked 
well to the end of June and s^ considerable fruit. But 
they are aow nearly all dead, root and branch. A few 
oold bed plsats transplanted with entire safety, are but 
ji)St alive aow, and without the aid of a long and warm 
autumn, must entirely fail as a crop. 

Peppers. — ^These exhibit some nne -fruit set early. 
Others are now just setting, but between these there 
are few that are intermediate. 

8qwuke9^ Summer. -^TiM squash sets in unfavorable 
weather almost as freely as the cucumber, but in the 
growth of its fruit it is the tenderest of all vines. Al- 
most all my early specimens perished, by rotting at the 
extreme end, by becoming covered all over with small 
oarious spots, or by beooming prematurely ripe and 
atinted. There is no more delicate exponent of good 
summer weather than the rapid and healthful growth 
tof the fruit of the summer squash. 

S^tuuh, Winter, — This, though hardier than the pre- 
ceding, will probably be a failing crop. I expect to 
see the fniit present la autumn, (as in 1846 and 1847,) 
small carious spots on its surface, gummy exudations of 
an offensive emell all over the skin, and (as would be 
expected) a tendency to oarly decay. 

All this again is the result of sudden changes of the 
weather at critical periods in the growth of this plant. 

Tamatoee. — I had about 700 hills that began to ma- 
ture fruit about the middle of July. All the first ripe 
fruit for ueaily the first ten days was unfit for market. 



ter are in fruit. The springs of 1847 and 1848, unlike 
those of many preceding years, exhibited no frosts snf* 
flcieot to cut off grapes after the buds broke. 

Ptachet. — ^None. 

I ought to observe that the preceding doleful aoooont 
of the season, especially in regard to tender plants, re- 
quires some abatement on account of the unusually 
bleak exposition of my garden. But with Uiis slight 
qualification, it will hold true of Oneida county gene* 
rally for the present year. 

It is important to compare the preceding morbid in- 
dications, in the culture of tender plants generally, with 
that of the potato particularly. From such a compck- 
rison, it will appear that the state of weather that jprs- 
eedee the potato dUeatef eimultaneouelyf eimilarlif 
and unteUly equally, precedes a diseased condition in 
every other tender plant usually cultivated among icty 
the soil, tims of planting, care in the culture, being 
seibetaiUially the same in each case. 

If such be the fact, how can we avoid the convictioii 
that similar causes of disease, be they what they raay^ 
are in action in each case. C. £. 6. 

Uiica, Jugust, 1848. 

Ans^rers to Inquiries* 

EAaLT-CxTT Hat. — " Does early-cut hay, when fed 
to cows, prevent or lessen theu: difficulties in calving 
or cleaning f This question is asked by a correspon- 
dent at Clarendon, Vt., who states that for several years 
past, he has fed his cows in the winter on hay cut chiefly 
in the month of September. He states that the cows 
have generally been in good order in the spring, but 
that they have frequently had difficulty in calving. He 
has given them rye meal, which has proved useful; but 
beans, mixed with com meal, and wet up together, have 
been most effective In causing the cows to cleanse vrall. 
In answer to the above question, we think most dairy- 
men will agree that early cut hay is better for cows 
than that which is ripe, nay from green grass, keeps 
the animal system In a more natural condition; it pre- 
vents that tendency to constipation of the bowels, 
which at the time 01 parturition is very likely to pro- 
duce fever, and lead to the difficulties mentioned. 

Bed-Bt7G8. — *^ A SvBscazBBB," Granby, Ct. To 
prevent these troablesome insects, use bedsteads that 
have no holes through them, and which screw together 
so tightly as to leaive no cavities ; use board slats in- 
stead of cords; and if there is any appearance of bugs, 
apply corrossive sublimate and cheap rum, whiskey, or 
alcohol, to the places where they are likely to lodge 



D «u nK.u .u • a L • I. .u J J themselves. It may be applied with a feather, and 
By the 26th they w«re in fine beanng, when they jad- ^„^ , ^^ ^u answer. If the bags oome out rf the 
aenly received a meet violent diock from cold weather, ^^ ^ f^ ^^ j^, bedstead where it cannot oome in 
so tbat on the first of Auffust nearnr every bill was do- » ♦ ^uu\i, n j : n- s.u^ ^u 



August nearly every 
foliated in the centre almost as badly as on the 10th of 
6eptenvber ordinarily. My fear was that, in these cir- 
cumstances, they would, as in some former years, die 
outright. But they now seem to be a little refdved, 60 
that tbey begin to throw out young shoots from the na- 
ked branches in the centre of the hilL The market 
gardeners have long been iu the habit of importing a 
few early tomatoes, from the city of Now- York. But 
never before have I seen the spectacle of the tTtioa mar- 
^t supplied with imported tomatoes almost to the mid- 
dle of Augnvt. 

6. Ha»i>t Fbidxts. 

Jipplee are few this year generally. 

Peare, with que abundant for my trees. 

PXsMRs^^-aot one to be found. 

Quinces f so far as we raise them at all, are abon- 
ilant^ 
. ^. TxirsEB Famri. 

Griipe9^>^Thoa^ that were covered during die win- 



contact with the wall, and occasionally use the above 
solution around the bottom of the posts and on the floor 
where they stand. 

Spechcen of Muck. — S. W., North Easton, N. T. 
The muck, of which you sent a sample, would proba- 
bly prove useful as a fertilizer on thie soil you describe. 

'* AaoiLLACEotTs Earth." — S. W. The sample sent , 
contains much sand, a little alumina, and a little iron — ' 
no lime. It might be of some service on a loose, san- 
dy or gravelly soil. 

EXTIBPATION OF CoTTCH OR QVACK GxASS. — S. W. 

Work the ground thoroughly when it is moderately dry. 
A spring-tooth horse-rake, with large teeth has been 
used for cleaning out tbe roots and gathering them in- 
to piles, with good efifect. 

Best Time foe settiko out an Oechaed. — S. W. 
In general, we should prefer spring ; but if the ground 
is dry and jiot liable to be thrown by frost, fall planting 
does very well. 
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Hew 4» Newlf Introdoced Apple*. 

KABX.T WIIfTBA APl'LSf. 

MoTiBui. — ^A new, handsome late 
antonui and eaiij winter apple, of the 
highest qaalitj. 1 1 originated at 
JMtOBy Worcester county, Mass. It 
ia large, ohlong^ovate, slightly ap- 
proaching eonical, ohseurely and o&- 
toseljif ribbed; sarfaoe a high, waim 
rieh red on yellow groiind, a deep red 
to the SOB, in obsoure streaks; stalk 
three-quarters of an inoh long, in a 
moderate eavity; calyx in a soudl 
plated basin; flesh yellow, more so 
lowevds the eatnde, tender, viode- 
vately juicy, rich, Tory epicy, mild 
'^sab-acid or nearly neutral flavor, with 
some admixture of sweetness. Thie 
yariety approaches somewhat in ex- 
ternal aspect, the Esopus Spitzen- 
burgh, and has the rich yellow flesh 
»nd spiciness of that celebrated fruit, 
but is far less acid. 

KniG Apflx. — Coltimted in Cayi^ 
ga and Tompkins counties, but not 
widely spread. Fruit large, round- 
ish, flattened at ends, nearty regular f 
distinctly striped and dotted with a 
dark, rather dull red. on a yellow or 
greenish *yellow ground, the whole 
color possessing a remarkably rich 
appearance; stalk from three-quarters 
to an inch long; calyx in a round, 
slightly waved, or nearly even basin: 
flesh yellow, remarkably tender, very 
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rieh, spicy, sub^aeid, of first rate 
foality. Where knewn, it com- 
■Minda a* high a price in BMudcet as 
any other apple of its seasoo* 
Growth upright, vigoreos. 

HuBBAU>sTox NeNsircH. — ^This 
apple, altheogh it has been euitiva- 
ted many years m lliassachusetts, 
has not yet been extensively disse*" 
minated thronghom the country. It 
is described by Manning, Kenrick, 
and Bowning. It originated at 
Habbardstoo, Mass. 

Fruit rather large, reumfisb-ovate, 
tapering somewhat froot the middle 
each way, nearly regular; skin 
marked with broken stripes and no- 
meroQS dots of light yellowish re4, 
on a rich ydlew, er orange-yellow 
ground; stalk scarcely an inch long, 
in a moderate aeate carity ; calyx 
in a ribbed basin; flesh yellowisb 
white, compact, SMderately floe 
grained, with a remarkably rich, 
slightly sub-aeid flavor, with ik 
strong mixture of a rioh sweet. 
One of the first among first-rate 
apples — about equal to the Swaar 
as a winter table apple^ and deci« 
decRy superior in flavov to the Bald« 
win. 

Fambvsb, or J^osiS(« de Neige,-"^ 
'Devaing remarks thftt this i& *' % 
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very odebratod Canada fruit, wiuoh kaa ita name, 
<Pmmm 4€ N§ig9, or Snow afiple,) from tfaa anow- 
white odor of its ftesh, or, aa some say, from the vil- 
lage vHienoe it was first takea to EnglaBd.'' Perhaps 
it may he regarded aa striotly aa antomn apple, al- 
though ia aoitkera latitodes, it keeps well isto winter. 
It is known to a limited extent tkrovgboiit theeonntry. 
Fruit of medium sine, sometimes rather small, round, 
even, and regular, rarely flattened at the end; oolor a 
fine deep dear red, with indistinct stripes on a whitish 
grouad; stalk quite slender, threequarters of an ineh 
long; in a rather small cavity? calyx in a small, wrin- 
kled basin? flesh remarkably white, often with faint 
streaks of red, breaking, juicy, very fine in texture, 
pleasant, slightly spiey, sub-acid flavor. Distinguished 
for its pleasant and agreeable qualities more than for 
its rkshneas. First rate. 



AMlrsia of tlw Forass of Pean. 

The eeoood number of tfaat n>leadMl and valuable 
work, the Transactions of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Socie^, contains a very iateresting and valuable 
paper, oonsisUag ehiefly of flflrures, on the '' Analysis 
of the Forms of I^ars." We have takan the liber- 
ty, however, in one essential instance, to change the 
descriptive phnae applied te them, whiok ve shall 
point out. 

Althougk these figures nearly explain lliemnelipes, it 
may be remarked in the languajge of J. E. Teschema- 
oher, the author of the article referred to, that ** the 
analysis is performed by means of a simple fandaoften- 
tal figura of a eirde, on the variations from which, 
combined with diflerent pyramidal Ibrms of the pear, 
the descriptions are founded; and in order to exhibit 
these distinctly, the original oixde, when not a portion 
of the outline of form is delineated by dots." It is al- * 
so observed that there are examples where the irregu- 
larity in the forms of pears is such, as to preelode rigid 
accuracy in the application of these principles. The 
remark is added that ** the same forms and explana- 
tions may ako be.^used in descriptions of the apple, 
vnth the snbsUtntion of pyramidml Cor p^friftrm ; aad 
with the observation that the small end of the pyramid 
in the apple is at the ealyx, while in the pear it is at 
the stem.'' 

The instance in which we have deviated from the lan- 
guage of the original, in copying these figures, and 
their explanatory phrases, is in substituting the term 
0blmU for ohoamit. We should not have presumed to 
make this change were we not borne out both by the 
ordinary definition of the term, and by tke universal 
usage of naturalists as well as poroologists. The term 
oooXe, as is wdl known, implies egg-shaped, or an oval 
smaller at one end; okoviU€f has the position of the 
larger and smaller end reveraed. Thus, in botany, an 
ovate leaf is like the longest sectioa of an egg, the lar 
ger end l>eing at the base, as in the beech and balsam 
poplar; it is obovate when of the same shape but lar- 
ger at the apex, as in the alder and spice-wood. Hence, 
also, a pear is ovate when the stem is at the larger end ; 
and obovate, when at the smaller. Bat in the article 
from which we have copied these figures, the term obo- 
vote is applied to fruit designated as oblate or Jlat ; a 
change in its common meaning so great, that we are 
puzzled to account for tke deviation. A similar appli- 
cation of the term in botany would cause the leaves of 
such plants as the jisarua tafunUruB and Heterantke* 
ra retUfomtii to be described as obovate, totally differ- 
ent from all usage. Hence, in deference to usage, we 
have presumed to restore the term, and apply oblate 
and its combinations^ to sueh fruits as are flattened at 
Che ends. 
' The principle^ however; of referring the multitude of 
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different forms in the pear to so simple a flgure as the 
circle, and describing their variations from this figure 
by simple and appropriate terms, which appears to be 
entirely new, we regard as a very valuable suggestion. 
It will serve to point out, with clearness and brevity, 
f ome forms which would otherwise require many words. 
For instance, the Vicar of Winkfield partakes of the 
character of oblong and pyriform, and it has the slight 
taper towards the calyx exhibited in the figpire of the 
'' ovate " form ; hence this is at once expressed by the 
compound term, '' oblong-ovats-pyriform." 



Onondaga or Swim's Orange Pear. 

We notice, in the last number of the Horticulturut, 
a statement of H. H. Crapo, of New Bedford, that thif 
pear fails to make a good growth when grafted or bud- 
ded on the quince, whether single or double- worked ; 
and that in every instance the trees presented a weak 
and sickly appearance, while those on pear stocks were 
vigorous, more rapid in growth and very healthy. 

We are satisfied that the success of some varieties 
of the pear depends as well upon other circumstances, 
as upon the nature of the variety. The writer has trees 
of the Onondaga budded directly upon the quince, whidi 
have made as vigorous a growth the present season aa 
on the pear, or as any other variety out of 50 sorts, ex- 
cept the Genesee and Louise Bonne of Jersey^ the shoots 
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ayeraglDg from two and a-half to tluree feet in length. 
On the other hand, some varieties famed for their sue- 
oets upon the quince , have nearly or totally failed } some 
which sncceeded perfectly last year, have made bat lit- 
tie growth the present ; the leayes have tomed pale, and 
copioos applications of copperas water and of iron fil- 
ings at the roots have failed to restore them. These 
effects may perhaps be ascribed to the season, or to the 
soil, althongh all sach explanations wonld be conjectural . 
The soil is sandy or gravelly loam, which never cracks 
by baking ; and the season, although moist, warm, and 
producing a rapid growth with most trees, has been 
unosoally attended with what is called the "leaf-YAighl/^ 
in the pear and plnm. 

Pomological Conveatieii at BuJIalo. 

This convention, called together through the exer- 
tions of the officers of the N. Y. State Agricultural 
Society, and of the Horticultural Society of Buffalo, as- 
sembled on the first ultimo, and extended its sessions 
through the 2d and 4th, occupying three days in all. 
F^ar bad been entertained that at so early a season, 
but few fruits could be collected; a large nimiber, 
however, were received from several different states, 
and among them many varieties ripening so early as to 
be usually excluded from our autumnal exhibit^ns. In 
other respects, the convention may be regarded as a 
very successful effort, and has resulted in the inter- 
change of much valuable information. 

Among the principal contributors were noticed the 
following: — Robert Manning, Salem, Mass.; Charles 
Downing, and A. J. Downing, Newburgh, N. Y.; F. 
W. Hayes, Newark, and Thomas Hancock, Burlington, 
K. J.; David Thomas, Aurora, W. R. Smith Maoedon, 
and Eilwanger, Barry & Rowe, and Bissel, Hooker & 
Sloane, Rochester, Benj. Hodge, and A. Bryant & 
Sons, Buffalo, N. Y.; F. R. Elliott, Cleveland, Ohio; 
George Andrews, Montreal ; James Dougall, Amherst- 
burgh, C. W. ; A. C. Hubbard. Detroit ; all of whom 
presented large and interesting collections. Charles 
Hamilton, of Canterbury, Orange county, N. Y., sent 
to the convention a large and very fine assortment of 
plums ; and several other smaller collections were re- 
ceived, among which were those of J« W. Bailey, of 
Plattsburgh ; L. F. Allen, Black Rock ; N. Goodsell, 
Greece, N. Y., and others. The most interesting and 
iipportant varieties in these collections, were taken up, 
and occupied the time of the convention during its seve- 
ral sittings. 

The number of delegates in attendance was between 
fifty and sixty, — ^from the states of Massachusetts, 
Vermont, Connecticut, New Jersey, New- York, Penn- 
aylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
flind Missouri, and from the two provinces of Canada — 
fourteen states and provinces in all. The convention 
was organized by the appointment of David Thomas, 
of Aurora. N. Y., as President ; three secretaries and 
ten Vice-Presidents, from as many different states and 
provinces. A set of rules, for the government of its 
deliberations, was adopted by the convention, the sub- 
stance of which was as follows : — The most perishable 
fruits to be examined first, and to be brought to the 
notice of the convention by a committee appointed for 
that purpose— one variety to be examined at a time, 
and comparisons made from the different specimens 
present ; — members allowed to state facts only in the 
briefest manner. Discussions on special subjects to be 
allowed during evenings and intervals, at which no one 
to speak more than ten mioutes, nor twice on the same 
subject. The pomological rules adopted by the New- 
York State Agricultural Society, were also adopted by 
the Convention. Committees were subsequently ap- 
pointed to examine and report on the seedling or new 
Ihiits present. 



Among the more active members who participated 
in the discussions, were Thomas Hancock and F. W. 
Hayes, N. J.; Wm. R. Prince, Flushing ; Charlea 
Downincr, Newburgh ; Dr. H. WendeM, Albany ; P. 
Barry, J. W. BisseU, and N. GoodseH, Rochester ; B. 
Hodge and W. R. Coppock, Buffalo; J. J. Thomas, 
Macedon ; I#. F. Allen, Black Rock ; all in New- York; 
F. R. Elliott, Cleveland, and H. H. Coit,EueKd,Ohio; 
J. D. 6. Nelson, Fort Wayne, Indiana; J. C. Holmes, 
Detroit, A. T. Prouty, SLalamaxoo, Mich.; J. A. Ken- 
nicott, Chicago, III.; Thomas Allen, St. Louis, Mo.f 
C. Beadle, St. Catherines, and James Doogail, Am- 
herstburgh, C. W. 

With a single exception of a fruit convention held 
last year at Columbus, for the state of Ohio only, this 
appears to have been the first attempt of the kind ever 
made in this country. It was of course to be expected 
that in so untrodden a path, some time would be con- 
sumed in settling preliminaries, and in adopting the 
best mode of action. Difficulties existed, perhaps in> 
separably connected with a convention of this nature, 
which occasioned some eonfostoB, and whieh are well 
worthy the attention of those having the control of fu- 
ture meetings of this kind. In all deliberative bodiesr 
it is absolutely essential to preserve order. But speci- 
mens most be selected from large collections while the 
discussions are going on — and if members are to speak 
underttandingly of these, they must " cut and try." 
If fifty delegates are present, it evidently becomes a 
matter of extreme difficulty to prevent noise and con- 
fusion — more especially if they give way to the strong 
temptation to converse with each other, instead of 
always addressing the chair. We know of but one 
way to prevent efiectually this ev3, where the conven« 
tion may consist of more than ten or tvi elve persons, 
although an energetic chairman, by constant effort, may 
do much to lessen it. This is, to devote one room to 
the exhibition of the fruits, and another to the use of 
the delegates. The fruit room, during the hours of 
session, only to be entered by a committee of selection, 
who are to be well acquainted with what is on hand, 
and single varieties, selected from all the different col- 
lections when they are to be found, presented at a time 
to the convention. The specimens, if practicable, 
should be sufficiently numerous to enable each member 
to taste, and should be placed on accessible tables for 
this purpose. No provision of this kind was made at 
Buffalo, and the consequence was, that those who had 
loud and clear voicesuhually made themselves heard by 
the reporter, even at those more noisy periods when a 
dozen were engaged in examinations and private 
conversation at once. The disscussions, and state- 
ments of facts, were, to fhiit cultivators, in the highest 
degree interesting. Some of the conclusions reached 
we givelaelow : — 

PEACHES. 

Early Barnard. — A good, very hardy, and produc- 
tive peach, known in many parts of Western New- York 
under the name of Yellow Alberge, and in some instan- 
ces as Yellow Rareripe, but quite distinct from either^ 
and much superior to the European Alberge. 

Cooledge^s Favorite. Late specimens were presen- 
ted, and it was decided by alt who are acquainted with 
it, to be first rate in quality. 

JaqttBM* Rareripe, (one of the largest yelTlow peach- 
es known,) was unanimously recommended as " a 
fine large Early peach, but not of the highest quality 
in flavor.'^ Nearly the same verdict was given in re« 
lation to 

Crawford^s Early, a remarkably showy variety, 
specimens of which were presented measuring nine 
and a-half inches in circumference, with a statement 
by F. R. Elliot, of Cleveland, that he had measured 
some the present season eleven inchei in ciroomfoceofiftv 
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Haints^ Early Redy from different sources, was con- 
sidered by a part of the delegates, as identical with 
the Honeit John, or Larg% Early York of New- Jer- 
sey, while others regarded it as distinct; bat all voted 
it a first rate variety. 

The Early Mald$n peaoh| a mew seedling, was pre- 
sented by James Doagall, of Amherstborgh, C. W., 
having been kept two weeks in ice. It promises to be 
an acquisition of the highest valae. It is of good size, 
red, very free from the stone, of excellent flavor, the 
leaves glandular , and it ripens about the time of the 
serrated Early York and Early Tillotson. It has borne 
three years. 

The Snow pea€k was decided to be a first rate vari- 
ety for preserving, bat the convention was divided as 
to its other merits, some regarding it as first rate and 
others as only second rate, for the table. 

The White Imperial ^ received a unanimoas vote, as 
the Oldmixonfre€f and the Large Early York, of N. 
J., fruits of the first quality. 

The Royal George peadi was decided to be unwor- 
thy of general cultivation, on account chiefly of the 
uUdew of its leaves and branches. 

NECTARINES. 

James Dougall, of C. W. presented specimens of the 
Large Early Violet nectarine, a rare variety, distin- 
ffuisbed by its superior size from the common Early 
violet, and of fine quality. 

The Downton nectarine, from A. J. Downing, which 
has so hi^h a reputation for excellence, proved to be of 
the very highest character. 

PEARS. 

The following eight varieties received the unanimous 
vote of the convention as pears of the first quality, 
and worthy of general cultivation: 

Dearbom*§ Seedling , Bartlett, 

Tyron, Louiee Bonne of Jereey. 

Rostiexer, Beurre d'Jtremhergf 

Oolden Bilhoa, Olout Moreeau. 

Dearborn's Seedling was commended, not only on 
account of its high flavor, but for its uniform excellence 
in all places and under all circumstances, although ifs 
quality is diminished when it overbears, to which it is 
Uable. 

The Tyron, fine specimens or which were sent to the 
oonvention by W. R. Smith, of Macedon, N. Y., was 
plaeed among the best summer pears. It was decided 
by the Philadelphia Horticultural Society, to be supe- 
rior to Dearborn's Seedling. 

Stevene* Geneeee was pronounced, nearly unanimous- 
ly, to be among first rate pears ; 

Beurre d*jiumali$, as second rate in flavor, but wor- 
thy of cultivation in large collections on account of its 
sise, fairness, productiveness, and free growth; 

The jSndrewej as nearly first rate; 

The Marie Louiee , for general ooltivation, but not 
Qnanimoasly; 

The Cuehingf as second rate; 

The B*zi de la Motte, and Jvlienne, as anworthy of 
general cultivation. 

The Waehington, although according to the state- 
ment of Thomas Hancock, decided at Philadelphia to 
be superior to Dearborn's Seedling, was pronounced by 
the convention to be not fully first rate. 

The Bloodgood was voted to be one of the best sum- 
mer pears. On light soils it was found to be invaria- 
bly fine, but several statements were made to the con- 
vention where its flavor had proved inferior on heavy 
soils, While others were given, where on such soils it 
had been excellent. 

The Brown Beurre and Orange Bergamot were pro- 
nounced unworthy of cultivation. 

A specimen was presented by Dr. H. Wendell, of 
Albany, which excited great interest, and which was 



believed to be the genuine Bburbb Spbkce. The tree 
had been received as such, four years ago, from The- 
mas Rivers, of Sawbridgeworth, England; the fruit 
was wholly different from any other variety known, and 
although unripe, had a very promising appearanee. 

PLUMS. 
The following varieties of the plum were decided to 
be first rate: — 

Purple Favorite^ Jeffereon^ 

Red Gage, Bleecker^s Gage, 

Washington, Red Diaper ^ 

Green Gage, Coe*e Golden Drop, 

Imperial Gage, 
La Royal and Svdth^e Orleans, were recommended 
as nearly first rate. White Magnum Bonum or Yet- 
low Egg, first rate for the kitchen, and third rate as a 
table fVuit. Diamond, as third rate. 

[A notice of the examination of apples we are com- 
pelled to defer till next number.] 

In the evening of the last day of the convention, an 
address was given before the Buffalo Horticultural So- 
ciety and the delegates in attendance , by David Tho- 
mas, President of the Convention. It was deeply in- 
teresting and of a highly-practical nature, richly illus- 
trated from the mature observations and long experi- 
ence of the speaker. As this address is to be published, 
we may notice it more fully on a future occasion. 

The following evening, a large audience assembled 
to hear an address on Horiiculture from Gen. Deas- 
BORN, of MassachusetlB, formerly President of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. The address 
was wholly extemporaneous, and was what was to be 
expected from bis distinguished talents and eloquence. 
The progress of Society, from its rudest forms, and in 
the earliest ages, through the various gradations to the 
more refined civilization, was vividly traced; the early 
history of this progress in our own country was given; 
a picture of Buffalo was presented, as it was when vi- 
sited by the speaker thirty-five years ago, when only 
ten buildings stood on the ground now occupied by 45 
thousand inhabitants, and its entire commerce consist- 
ing of three batteaux ; the rapid progress of horticul- 
ture of late years was shown, and the fact stated that 
more had been attained during the last five years, than 
in all the previous period since the settlement of the 
country. At Boston, wheriB within the age of middle- 
aged men, the more common apples, pears and plums, 
were only raiBcd, there are now establishments embra- 
cing more than a thousand different bearing varieties, 
and which send their products into all the difiTerent 
states of the Union, and to nearly every country of 
Europe. The exalted nature of horticultural pursuits, 
and the high perfection of civilization indicated by their 
cultivation, were strongly exhibited, with its influenoe 
in promoting the arts of peace, dome»tio eiyoymeDt, 
and freedom. 

Peaches at the South. 

A Mobile correspondent of the Horticulturist states 
some very interesting facts relative to the culture of 
early peaches at that place. The Early Tillotson, the 
second year after transplanting, bore ripe fruit on the 
tenth day of sixth month, (June,) and he thinks "they 
will be as good as could be desired." The Early Yorks 
were ripe the 20th of the same month, and were 
'' splendid." This is ^wo months earlier than in central * 
or western New- York: Would not an orchard of peach- 
es, say a thousand acrbs, within a few days, by steam- 
er, of NeW'York city, that would furnish us fine fruit 
as early as the usual strawberry season, be a very pro- 
fitable investment to the cultivator, as well as a great 
addition to'our comforts ? 

The Yellow Harvest apple at the north, is rather ear- 
lier than the earliest peaches, but we infer from a notice 
of the same correspondent, that it does not ripen there 
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as soon as the Tillotson and Early York peaoheS| or, in 
other words, the difierenoe in climate does not so nkueh 
affeot its time of matnrity. 

Destroying Rosebags* 

I have got mj Ctdttvator for Aagnst, and am not a 
little amosed with '' Hampden V mode of killing rose 
bugs with '' an old warming pan" filled with live coals. 
He wonld get tired of such a tool if he were working 
in a vineyard bv the acre. He will find an easier mode 
of destroying them given on page 254 of the 2d vol. 
(new series) of the CiUtivaior, — bat a better yet I 
think I have discovered daring the past year; which is 
to cover the groand with straw or refuse vegetable mat- 
ter. I covered about a third of my vineyard with drift 
stuff from the river shore — leaves, reed-grass and chip 
dirt, spread about three inches deepen the ground, and 
where that was done, there was not one-tenth as many 
bags as in the rest of the vineyard. If it had been well 
filled in with ashes, it might have been better yet, bat 
my object in patting it on, was the hope of benefitting 
the vines. The e&ct on the bugs was unexpected. 
Yr's, H. W S. CuEv aLAND. J^urling ton, N, J, 

Tlionghtlessness* 

A gentleman of our acquaintance in the country, 
built a few years since, a large and fine house, costing 
three thousand dollars. He subsequently was occupied 
in laying out ai)d planting the irrounds, and we ventur- 
ed to suggest to him the pro^iety of setting out fifty 
or a hundred ornamental trees or shrubs, tastefully ar- 
ranged about his dwelling. " O, he conld not afford 
it I" His grounds were to be wholly planted with /mi/ 
trees f all in rows, particularly the front of his house. 
Now, we know nothing more pleasant than an abun- 
dant supply of fruit — but the inconsistency was the ex- 
penditure of from three to five hundred dollars to give 
an ostentatious finish to his house, and then declining 
to pay one hundred in purchasing, planting and tilling 
Its immediate environs, in a manner somewhat in ac- 
cordance with the rest of his operations. Why is so 
much reliance placed on building — so little on tasteful 
planting ? A retrenchment of a sixth part of the cost 
of the house, ($500,) would scarcely have been felt or 
noticed; — the application of one-sixth of this fraction 
($83)in judicious planting, *would have made almost a 
little paradise around it, and contributed more to an 
air of comfort, respectability and beauty, than any 
amount of architecture without it, or with only four 
straight rows of plum trees. 

The Best Hardy Grapes. 

It would appear that the grape is peculiarly liable to 
changes of quality with country and locality. In the 
Cata£>gae of the London Hortiooltural Society, our fin- 
est native varieties do not receive much commendation. 
The Bland, the Elsinbnrgh, the Isabella, and Catawba, 
are all pronouneed '* bad;** nor is any other American 
sort more highly commended. Now we all know that 
these identical varieties, when well ripened in this 
country, are generally regarded as delicious; and when 
the facility of their cultivation, in comparison with most 
of the exotic varieties, is taken into consideration, it is 
not surprising that they are taking the lead of the lat- 
• ter in general use. 

The two favorite sorts are the Catawba and Itabella, 
Both are hardy, and are exceedingly productive. The 
Isabella has been generally introduced throughout the 
state of New- York, and is almost as familiarly known 
as the Spitzenburgh apple. It ripens, except in unfavo- 
rable seasons, but is too often eaten when half matured, 
and before its fine fiavor is developed. The Catawba 
is hardly so early in ripening as the Isabella, but it suc- 
ceeds finely in warm situations. In beauty of appear- 
ance, in excellency of flavor, and in productiveness, J 



combined, it may be considered as taking the first rank 
among all hardy grapes, idierever the <£mate will ad- 
mit its ripening. In growth, it closely resembles the 
Isabella, but may be easily distingoished by the rosty 
or brown tinge of the pubesoenee of its yoong leaves. 
N. LoNOwoGBTB of Cuicinnatti, states that hel^ had »- 
buncli at one of his vineyards weighing 1| pounds. 

The York Madeira, (totally distinct from the Alex* 
ander,) resembles the Isabella, but is free from the pal* 
py core of the Isabella, and ripens earlier, and heaoe 
would succeed further north. In sixe, it is a mediam 
betweeen the Isabella and Elsinburgh; it is remarkable 
for the shortne»9 of it joints. It appears to be bot lit* 
tie known, and is not described in Downing's work on. 
Fruits, the York Madeira being there placed as a sy- 
nonym of the Alexander, an aastere variety, not worth 
cultivating. It is not so rich, bat is preferred by some 
to the Isabella. 

Tha Ohio and Xenotrhave been naefa ctiltlvated neat 
Cincinnati, and are estimated as fine for the taUe, pos- 
sessing no palp, and believed to be, at least in part, of 
foreign origin. At Boston and Albany, the Ohio is toe 
tender and is of little valoe. The Herbemont strongly 
resembles the Lenoir, but differs, according to Long- 
worth, in its less vigorous growth, darker colored wood, 
and the brownish cast of its terminal leaves, those of 
the Lenoir being green. 

Horticitltanil Hombogs. 

There are a number of these which take periodical 
journeys in the papers, and are thus *' rescued,'' as the 
Prairie Farmer says, ''from drowning." Among 
them are, that the insertion of apple grafts in a potato 
before planting in the earth, insures their growth; that 
covering asparagus stalks with a bottle, the stalk will 
soon swell prodigiously and fill the bottle; that the ex- 
clusion of grabs from cabbage may be efibcted by a cir- 
cle of salt; that transplanting evergreens is sucoessfol 
at nudsummer; that by grafting or budding the peach 
on the willow, the froit, '' wken ** it grows, will have 
no stones; that plucking potato balls will cause a great 
increase in the tubers; that peach and apple seedS| 
planted in the fruit, wiU infallibly re- produce the same 
variety; that the escape of sap, by pruning the grape 
in spring, will destroy the vine ; that the growth of ve- 
getables or weeds, will prevent the soil from drying by 
affording shade, &c. 

Ripening Pean. 

Those who have new varieties of pears ripening this 
year, must bear in mind that many of them will never 
exhibit their excellent qualities, unless picked just be- 
fore maturity, and the ripening completed in the honae. 
Not only most all those liable to bore-rot be treated in 
this way, bat many others. In some eases, certain va- 
rieties should be gathered two or three weeks before 
ripe, to prevent insipidity. We suspect the low esti- 
mate placed upon the Onondaga or Swan's Orange pear 
last Autumn at Boston, was in consequence of its not hav- 
ing been taken early enough from the tree, in a peculiar 
season, as specimens in the possession of the writer* 
picked three weeks before mellowing, were found fully 
equal in flavor, when tasted side by side, to the Dix 
and Louise Bonne of Jersey. 

Ebrata. — ^Two typographical errors of a serious 
character, occured in the second column of the article 
in our last number on '^ The Nwrtery Busineee,^ One, 
where the cost of ten acres of nursery for a year is put 
down as $1,000, instead of $2,000; and the other 
where the number of good saleable trees on 2^ acres 
is erroneously printed one thousand, instead of ten 
thousand. These errors, nncorrected, almost destroy 
the value of the article. 
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Hum TO EMitsnANTs, or to ihote idko may contem- 
plait emigrating to the United Statee of Jtmeriea. 
By Rev. D, R. Thoma8on, Secretary qf the Pkila- 
delphim Emigrant^e Friend Society, 

The great tide of foreign population vbioh U con- 
atantly flowing to onr shores, has long rendered some 
safe and correct emigrants' gnide, a desideratum. Mr. 
TiiOMAsoN's manual we thank, supplies the want indi- 
cated. It is written with much candor, and evidently 
with a strict aim to truxh. The writer is an English- 
man, who has resided in the United States eighteen years , 
and daring that time has had opportunities for acquir- 
ing <^ good knowledge of the various sections. His 
remarks are addressed ohie|iy to the laboring classes of 
Great Britain and Ireland, who contemplate emigra- 
ting to America for the purpose of engaging in agri- 
ouliure. His ideas in regani to the expediency of emi- 
gration, for people in various circumstances, appear to 
be well founded. It is the email farmers and farm-la- 
borers, that he thinks would be most benefitted by a re- 
moval to this country. The independent tenant (arm- 
er, he advises to remain where he is ; beoau&e *' the in- 
ferior prices of farm prodooe in this eountiy, and the 
higher rate of wages, together with the less abundant 
crops which are raised, less owing, probably to any in- 
feriority of soil and climate, than to the mode of culti- 
Tation, render farming less profitable here than in Eng- 
land;" so that "the tenant of a large farm there, 
<Hui aflbrd to live better than the owner of the same 
number of acres here." 



But to the two classes before mentioned, the induce- 
ments to settle lo this country are great. In relation 
to the small fanner, it is said — " the proceeds of the 
sale of the stock and lease of your farm, will buy you 
a good farm in thisooantry. Here you may live in in- 
dependence and comfort. Tou have the advantage 
of education for your children, and may see them, in- 
stead of going down a step in society below yourself, 
moving upward j for it is the glory of our country, that 
^e path of our children is upward, and that to their 
alevatioji there are no limits till they reach the summit 
and are in possession of the highest honors which their 
oonntry can bestow." 

The advaatages oflfered to farm laborers are equal- 
ly great. '' They ean find plenty of work here, and 
their children, if they are able to work, can get good 
places — for good boys and girls are much wanted. Ser- 
vant girls may come over in any numbers, if they bring 
good characters with them, and they may find good pla- 
ces as soon as they arrive. * • * Boys above ten years 
of age may be placed with farmers or mechanics, until 
they are eighteen, and they will have board and clo- 
thing and schooling the while — girls may be placed in 
the same way." 

He allndes to the extravagant expectations in rela- 
tion to wages which foreigners, on first landing here, 
frequently entertain to their injury. His counsel is — 
'* get employment as soon as you can, on any terms; 
be industrious, attentive, respectful; make it to the in- 
terest of your employer to keep you, and you will soon 
find out how much you are worth, and yon will get it 
too." 

More good advice is given in the following language-. 

Do not come out under the idea of settling in any of 
our seaports. You must keep out of the crowd, is the 
advice we have constant! v to give to emigrants. To 
the want or neglect of this advice, the lamentable fail- 
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ures and misfortunes which befall foreigners in this coan« 
try must mainly be ascribed. I know only two descrip- 
tions of emigrants who may safely calculate on finding 
employment in cities. These are, lads and female ser- 
vants." 

A word of useful caution is given to young servant 
girls. " I have said that men from the M country 
must trv, as soon as they can to be like Americans; 
but I advise you to stay what you are; in dress, deport- 
ment, habits, the same modest, respectful, aflectioaate 
and faithful girls you were at home. Tou know not 
how much you will be prized. You have, probably, 
heard that in this country, female domestics are not 
called servants but helps, that they sit down at the same 
table with their masters and mistresses, and are alto- 
gether treated as members of the family. In the coim- 
try generally, this is the case, though less so than for- 
merly; but in our cities and larger towns, the English 
custom obtains ; and I can assure you that the Ameri- 
can practiee is productive of much unpleasantness and 
annoyance, and is the principal cause why there is so 
little attachment between the mistress and servant. 
The latter may insist on equality with the former, and 
the claim may reluctantly be submitted to, because 
otherwise the ' help^ will not stay in the house; but she 
will be far less respected than the girl who knows her 
place and is willing to take it. Your duty and interest 
will be to leave this matter to those who employ yon, 
and take with becoming modesty and cheerfulness whi^- 
ever place is assigned you." 

The section of country which the author deems l&58t 
eligible for emigrants, is the southern part of the state 
of New- York, the states of New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Delaware and Virginia. Preference is also 
given to cleared lands, as better adapted to the general 
habits of foreigners than those which are heavily tim- 
bered. The latter conclusion is probably correct; add 
it may be true, as a general rule, that the section of 
country named, offers the greatest inducements to the 
class of settlers alluded to; but we think there are 
other parts where the emigrant may locate advantage- 
ously, without encountering the obstacles inekient to 
pioneer farming, clearing the forest, So. In Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, &o., near the na- 
vigable waters, or with means of oommunioation by 
railroad or canal, there are always farms, more or less 
improved, and with good natural soil, which may be 
bought comparatively cheap,— the owners having the 
prevalent passion for selling out and removing ''westi" 
All agricultural products suitable for transportation 
readily sell for cash, where there is ready communica- 
tion with the lakes, and the markets may be expected 
to improve. 

The '' old lands" of Virginia are favorably spoken of 
for emigrants, in the work before us ; and the outlines 
of a system of cultivation, adapted to that section, are 
given. The chief peculiarity of the proposed system, 
consists in keeping the live-stock on the soiling plan. 
This, on account of the facilities it aflbrds for making 
manure, we have little doubt would be preferable at 
first — especially as there would probably be a scarcity 
of suitable grasses for grazing — and perhaps might be 
found most profitable as a permanent system. 

In conclusion, we will remark that the little work 
contains much information, valuable in an agricultural, 
civil and moral view; and we cordially recommend it to 
the attention of the class for whom it was designed. 
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]V£W-¥ORK STATE FAIR AT B17FFAI.O. 



The eighth Annual Show and Fair of the New- York 
State Agricaltnral Society took place at BaSalo, agree- 
ably to appointmenti on the 5th, 6th and 7th of Sep- 
tember, and in the aggregate may be said to have fully 
eqaailed any former exhibition. The weather, always 
an important element in the saccess of displays of this 
kind, was all that ooald have been desired, not only da- 
ring the show, but for several days preceding, which 
greatly favored the attendance of competitors and 
spectators. The collection of people was immense, 
estimated at least at fifty thoosand. We are informed 
that the entire receipts were upwards of six thousand 
dollars, and this sum would seem to justify the above 
estimate, as to the number of persons admitted within 
the gates. 

The attendance from abroad was very large. Every 
state in the Union was represented, and the population 
of those parts of Ohio, Michigan and Canada, which 
border on the lakes, turned oat in fMute$\ All min- 
gled with our own citizens with perfect harmony, and 
the utmost eordiality and good feeling prevailed 
throoghoat. The general appearanoe and demeanor of 
the vast crowd was highly creditable. We did not see 
a disorderly person, nor hear of a vicious or mischie- 
vous act. All seemed actuated by a laudable motive 
of learning something useful, or else desired to gratify 
an innocent curiosity; and nearly every one appeared 
pleased and satisfied. In every view of the case, the 
exhibition has afforded abundant cause of gratulation, 
--It has been a credit to the Empire State; both in re- 
spect to the display of its products, and the indication 
it has affi>rded of the enterprise, taste and intelligence 
of its oitixens. It is a matter of gratification, also, 
that these occasions are beginning to be regarded as 
the annwU jubileee of the people; and we are confi- 
dent that their influence in the establishment of our re- 
putation and good standing, is very important. 

The show-ground was on an elevated ridge, about 
two miles north of the city, and comprised an enclo- 
sure of sixteen acres, admirably suited in every respect, 
to the purpose. The arrangements were generally con- 
venient. Three large buildings received most of the ma- 
nufactured articles and dairy products, and a large 
tent was provided for the horticultural department. The 
smaller implements were shown in one of the buildings, 
and the larger ones were arranged in the open ground. 

The animals had every accommodation which could 
be provided on such an occasion. The cattle were 
fastened in a beautiful grove, which extended nearly 
across the entire breadth of the show- ground, and afford- 
ed ample room for several hundred animals, which be- 
ing abundantly supplied with forage and pure water, 
reposed quietly in the shade. This was a great advan- 
tage over a situation exposed to the scorching heat of 
the sun. The sheep and swine were in pens, shaded 
by boards laid across one side. The horses were dis- 
posed mostly in the central part of the field, and when 
exhibited to the judges were paraded in a circular en- 
closure where there was sufficient space for them to 
display their action. 

We have only room to notice briefly the difierent de- 
partments of the show. 

The HoBscs were very numerous, and comprised spe- 
cimens of almost every breed and variety, from the di- 
minutive Shetland pony to the enormous English draught 
horse. There were no less than seventy entries for 
stallions, divided into four classes, in each of which 
there was a fair proportion of good animals. 



Of horses from out of the state, there were several 
from Canada, eminently deserving of notice. Promi- 
nent among these was the blood stallion Mercer, bred 
by the late king William FouaTH, and now owned by 
JoHTV GiBSOK, of St. Catharines, C. W. He isa horsd 
of beautiful proportions and firare. There was on the 
ground a draught horse called Clyde, of the CTlydes- 
dale breed, from Scotland, owned by Jans Waxx>, of 
Toronto, C. W. This horse was eighteen hands high, 
and of great bulk. He attracted much attention. 
Notwithstanding his enormous size, he moved with 
ease, and with a lighter and more sprightly gait than 
many horses of not much more than half his weight. 
The stallion Alfred, of the Cleveland breed, owned by 
H. Davis, of Toronto, and Ttmug Clyde, owned l^ 
C. HAKBisoir, of the same place, received Bracfa com- 
mendatioB. Five imported Shetland pomes, presented 
by Jambs Dovgall, £sq., of Amherstburgh, C. W., 
gave additional variety and intdkrest to this department. 
There was also a beautiful Mexican pony, with 
Spanish saddle and trimmings, offered by H. Bbtts, 
of Mdbdville, Pa. Two mares of the Bforgan stock, 
presented by C. H. Blodobtt, of Chelsea, Tt., were 
much admired. There were several pair of matched 
horses from Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, and Ohio. 

Of horses from within the state, we noticed among 
the class of '' blood horses," Bueyrue, twenty-one 
years old, owned by S. W. Holmxs, of Chautanque, 
Chautauque county,. (This horse was said to have 
been got by the AtMrican Eclipee, o«t of a mare bred 
by John Randolph, "of Roanoke,'' Ya.) A very 
hanUsome and shovry horse called Tottng Alexander^ 
wek presented by E . H . Ibeland, of Watervleit . Honk' 
blower, ofiered by Dr. E. C. Dibbub, of Batavia, is an 
active horse, with strong marks of high blood. 

Among the horses of ** all work " we noticed two 
stallions, presented by John Hxndbbson, of Mendon, 
Monroe county. One of these was bred in Yermonl, 
and is a good specimen of the Morgans, except that his 
size is somewhat less than the avwage of that stock. 
He is a remarkably well-formed, vigorous, and activa 
animal. The other horse is larger, but has less of the 
Morgan character. There was an imported stallion of 
the Cleveland-bay breed, called North cf England, 
presented by Stephen Powell, of Lewiston; and 
several large and fine-looking colts, four years old, by 
this horse, offered by Mr. Powell and Mr. RobinsoH) 
of Lewiston. 

In the class of ** draught-horses," there were seve- 
ral deserving notice. The Norman horse Louie Philippe, 
owned by R. B. Howland, of Union Springs, Cayuga 
county, is an animal of great power. Young Jt^fred, 
offered by C. Scobt, of Springport, Cayuga county, 
appeared well. The four-year-old stallions belonging 
to Wm. Flemino, of Bethlehem, Albany county, P. 
Root, of Westfield, Chautauque county, and John 
Stbbant, of Lockport, Niagara county, all got by the 
imported draught-horse Sampson^ were evidently strong 
and hardy animals. 

The colts, from three years old downward, were 
numerous. Two two-year olds, by Black Hauk one 
owned by Gen. S. M. Bubbouohs, of Medina, and the 
other by Andbew Elucot, of Shelby, Orleans oounty^ 
attracted great attention. If they meet with no acci- 
dent they will make horses that will be heetrdfrom. 

Many breeding mares and foals were exhibited, but 

with a few exceptions they were of an inferior eaein. 

I Some good smgle horses were shown in harness. Ther« 
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were several pair of matched horses^ but they were not 
in general as good as those offered at previous exhibi- 
tions of the Society. 

The Cattub were more nnmeroas than usual. There 
were specimens of Darhams, Herefords, Devons, Ayr- 
shires, and grades. Several of different breeds were 
from Canada, and some from Ohio. J. B. Ewart, of 
Dondasi G. W., and^GEO. Waters, of the same place, 
showed several fine cows, balls, and heifers, of the Ayr- 
shire breed. Messrs. Douoall, of Amherstbargh, 
Davis, of Toronto, and Maj. Rooth, of Bundas, 
showed some good Short-horns, of various ages. Samuel 
Cloon, of Cincinnati, Ohio, exhibited a very large and 
showy Short- horn bull, tiyre years old, called Sultan ^ 
and two handsome calves. Frederick Brown, of 
Hudson, Summit county, Ohio, exhibited two large 
Short-horn cows, bred in Kentucky. 

The Short-horns from our own state were numerous, 
but in general, we thinlfthe quality was not equal to 
most former exhibitions. The class, however, com- 
prised several find anfmals. The principal exhibitors 
were Col. Sherwood, of An\>urn, L. F. Allen, Esq., 
of Black Rock, Robert Rone, of Mt. Morris, Livings- 
ton county, Z. B. Wakehan, of Herkimer. 

The Herefords were not in great number, and the 
largest lot, Mr. Sotham's were in rather low flesh; 
but Mr. S., Hon. Allen Atraxtlt, of Geneseo, ^d 
6. W. Holmes, of ChautAuque, bad some fine stock. 
The two-year-old bull and heifer of Mr. H.'s, were not 
excelled by any of their age on the ground. 

Of Devons, the display was larger than we have be- 
fore seen, and they w«re generally very good'-^n seve- 
ral instances fine. This stock is evidently becoming 
popular. There were thirteen lots in this class, em- 
bracing seventy animals. E. P. Beck, of Sheldon, 
Wyoming county, H. N. Washbon, Butternuts, Otse- 
go county, L. F. Allen, of Black Rock, J. W. Ham- 
lin, of Aurora, Erie county. Dr. £. C. Dibble, of Ba- 
trvia, R. Radlet and Mr. Vernon, of Stafford, Gene- 
tee county, showed excellent breeding stock. Mr. 
Hamlin's three-year-old bull, Mr. Beck's a year older, 
(of the same family,) and several of the cows and 
other stock offered by Mr. Washbon, Mr. Radlet 
and Mr. Allen, were beautiful samples of the breed. 

There were but few Ayrshires, except those before 
mentioned from Canada. Jab. S. Wadsworth, Esq.; 



of Geneseo, and Mr. Rone, of Mt. Morris, Livingston 
county, each presented a good cow of this breed. 

The show of fat cattle was probably the best ever 
seen in the State. There were twenty-eight animals, 
of different ages, and of every stage of fatness, from 
those which were only grass- fed, to those which were 
loaded with fat to the last degree. A pair of oxen, 
weighing near 3,000 pounds each, and of extraor- 
dinary fatness, were offered by J. & F. A. Alberoer, 
of Buffalo. A pair of twin cattle, very large and fat, 
were shown by L. Brainard, of Attica. A short- 
horn cow, (Pinkj) of great weight in proportion to the 
bone, was shown by Robert Hadfisld, of Sheldon, 
Wyoming county. A grade short-horn cow, presented 
by Hon. A. Atrault, of Geneseo, was very fat. A 
cross-bred Durham and Devon cow, offered by N. EiB- 
BE, of Westfield, Chautauque county, was a fine animal. 
There were several pair of very superior fat steers and 
young oxen, from two to four years old, presented by 
Mr. Wadsworth, Mr. Atrault and Mr. Freeman, 
of Geneseo, Mr. Sheldon and Mr. Munson, of Sennett, 
Cayuga county, and Mr. Humphret, of Victor, Onta- 
rio county. A red two-year-old steer of Mr. Wadb- 
worth's, deserves special mention. Considering him 
in regard to his form^ size and quality, he was one of the 
most perfect animals of the ox tribe, we have ever seen. 

The working oxen, though in considerable numbers, 
made, with few exceptions, but a poor display in ap- 
pearance. There was but one team of ten yoke from 
any town, and that was composed of quite ordinary 
cattle. 

The show of Swine was very limited, and not in ge- 
neral to be commended. R. B. Howland, of Union 
Springs, Cayuga county, showed a good Berkshire boar; 
and there were some good Leicester hogs offered by C. 
R. Nichols, of Darien, Genesee county. 

The Sheep were perhaps equal in numbers to those 
of any former exhibition of the Society, but the Saxons 
and Merino's were in fewer hands ihnn we should have 
desired'-in other words, there should have been more 
competition. There were a few Merinos from Ohio, 
several lots from Vermont, and a few Leicesters from 
Canada. A handsome lot of fat Leicesters were offer- 
ed by Samttel Peters, of London, C. W. The Me- 
rittoB offered by Charles Bittton, of Franklin-Milln, 
Portage county, Ohio, were considered good. Thert 
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were lome Tery good sheep from the flocks of Mr. 
JswxTT, of Weybridge, Mr. Wkioht, of Cornwall, 
and Mr. Campbell, <? Middlebury, Yt. 

Of Merinos within the State, Col. SHKBWooD,of An- 
tntm, exhibited aboat seventj head, among which were 
tome excellent ones. J. D. pATTxasoir, of Westfield, 
Chantaaqae county, showed twenty-one very good 
rams, of different families, and two ram-lambs of the 
stock of Mr. Taintor, of Hartford, Ct. A ram of 
good form and excellent fleece, fine in staple, and of 
remarkably even quality over the whole body, was of- 
fered by I). J. Lex, of Darien, Erie county. Gen. 
Harmon, of Wheatland Monroe county, £. C. Sher- 
man, of Middlebory, Wyoming county, and C. C. Pier- 
ion, of Avon, Livingston county, offered good sheep. 

Some prime South-Downs were offered by Z. B. 
Wakeman, of Herkimer, and Col. Sherwood, of Au- 
burn. 

We noticed good long-wooled sheep— -Leicesters and 
Cotswolds — offered by £. P. Beck, of Sheldon, Wyo- 
ming county, L. F. Allen, of Black Rock, Thos. Ter- 
ry, of Mt. Morris, Livingston county, John Wilkin- 
son, of Tonawanda, £rie county, and George Swales, 
of Sodns, Wayne county. 

The show of Poultry was very large. They occu- 
pied sixty coops, arranged in a row. In faimessi how- 
ever, we are compelled to say that many of the lots 
were of but indifferent quality. There were Bremen, 
African, Chinese, and wild geese; Muscovy, mongrel, 
and top-knot ducks; white and buff-colored turkeys; the 
different varieties of the Malay fowls, the Dorkings, 
Jersey blues, black, white, silver, and golden top-knots, 
and bantams; Guinea fowls, prairie hens, and fancy 
pigeons, with a sprinkling of parrots and Canary birds. 

There was one thing in the classification ol fowls 
that we think objectionable, viz : the application of dif- 
ferent names to the same breed. Thus we noticed the 
names of China, Cochin- China, Ostrich, Bucks county, 
Java, and Malay, applied to lots which were evidently 
but trifling variations of the general tribe of Malays. 
The unnecessary multiplication of names only serves to 
create confusion, and lead people to purchase what they 
already possess, or do not want. The prairie hens 
(pinneted grouse) were a novelty, and attracted more 
notice than anything elsein this department . There were 
50 of them, apparently well domesticated and contented. 
They were offered by George F. Morris, of Buffalo. 

The principal competitors were H. A. Parsons, 
Bufialo, L. F. Allen, Black Rook, N. S. Smith, O. 
Clarke, and J. £. Marshall, Buffalo, and D. Red- 
mond, of Utica. The Dorkings of Mr. Allen, were 
very superior. Mr. Redmond ofilered a lot of Jersey 
blues— a Urge and handsome formed fowl, apparently 
a cross of the game and Mftlay or Java breeds. 

Four pair of fancy lop-eared rabbits w«re offered by 
Mr. RsDMOKD. They are of the stock imported by 
F. RoTCH, £sq., of Butternuts, N. Y. One pair, six 
months old, weighed seventeen and a half pounds. Mr. 
Parsons also presented several pair of very hs^dsome 
rabbits— white, with black ears, and a narrow ring of 
white round the eyes, and occasionally a small line of 
black along the centre of the back. 

The Dairy Products, were in considerable quanti- 
ties. There were thirty- two entries for cheese, and 
twenty-four for butter. We were told by those who 
examined the cheese, that it was generally of good 
quality; the butter did not receive general commendation, 
though there were some lots of superior quality. We 
noti^ a lot of twenty cheeses, taken from a lot of 
8,000 pounds, manufactured for the Spanish market by 
GxoROE Heslef, of Gustavus, Trumbull oountv, Ohio. 
It was similar in appearance to the cheese made in the 
vicinity of Winchester, Connecticut, by Mr. Co|k and 
others. A lot of Stilton cheese was offered by Henry 



Parsons, of Oaelph, Canada West. Mr. P.'s eh< 
of this kind is well known in the Canadian cities, and 
is much sought after. We noticed lots of good cheese 
from D. Newton, and £. and H. Coltin, of Ham- 
burgh, £rie county, and Wm. Ottley, of Oaks' Cor- 
ners, Ontario county. Fine butter was offered by John 
HoLRERT, of Chemung, Chemung county. (Mr. H. 
has on several occasions received the Society's pre- 
miums.) Good samples were also offered by N. Van 
Ness, ofMayville, Chautauqua county, and A. Wood- 
RTTTi*, of Sheldon, Wyoming county. 

The Implements were more numerous than at any 
former exhibition of the Society, and they made a very 
handsome display. There, vrere several new articles 
which seem likely to become useful. The chief exhi- 
bitors were H. L. £mery, of Albany, Starruck & 
Son, of Troy, Rapalje & Brioos, of Rochester, £. 
R. BuRRALL, of Geneva, and £ddy & Co., Union Vil- 
lage, Washington county. We have not room, at pre- 
sent to notice the various articles in this department^ 
but in our next shall furnish a more particular account. 

The arrangement for the exhibition of Horticultu- 
ral PRODUCTS, were commodious and excellent. A 
large elliptical tent, 80 feet wide, and 120 feet long, 
was devoted to this purpose. Around its whole interi- 
or circumference, extended a line of four terraced 
shelves or tables, covered with white muslin, and edged 
at each terrace with evergreens. ' The whole distance 
round, these were loaded ^th handsomely arranged 
specimens of fruit, from several different states of the 
Union. A railing, 4 ft. off, covered with white muslin, 
and with a dense evergreen lining, protected these 
fruits from the passing crowd. Within this railing, 
was a broad passage for spectators. Still, within tliB 
passage, were semi-elliptical tables heavily loaded with 
vegetables of large, i^id some of really mammoth 
growth, from a great number of contributors. These 
tables, occupied an aggregate length of more than 100 
ft. very densely covert. In the centre of the tent 
was an exceedingly rich and chaste evergreen temple, 
octagonal in form, on a green massive base. It was 
17 feet in diameter, and 22 feet high, and its interior 
was decorated wtth a fine statue of Flora. For the 
arrangement and execution of the ornamental part of 
the interior of the great tent, the public are indebted 
largely to the excellent taste, energy and perseveranoe 
of the ladies of Buffalo. 

Between this temple and the entrance passages on 
either side^ were tables covered with a brilliant display 
of flowefs, arranged in great variety. We noticed a 
beautiful moss basket, densely filled with a rich admix- 
ture of fruits; a splendid parterre of dahlias; and a 
massive vase on a green pedestal, containing a pyramid 
of flowers nearly 6 ft. high, the whole being 9 feet in 
height, all from B. Hodoe of Buffalo. A. Bryant It 
Sons, of the same place, occupied a part of the tables 
with iaigc oollectioBB of flowe»> iadading s, pyrasiiid 
6 ft. high. An extensive collection of cut flowers, in 
vials and hand vases, was exhibited by £LLWANax», 
Barry & Rows, of Rochester j their display of Dah- 
lias was particularly fine, and contained many brilliant, 
rich and rare varieties. Four square moss li^skets, fil- 
led with parterres of roses, dahlias and verbenas, and 
a large number of greenhouse plants were furnished by 
Wm. Werr, of Buffalo. An artificial evergreen sup- 
port for flowers, somewhat in the form of a tree, the 
arms terminating with brilliant bouquets of flowers, 
was also presented by Mr. Were. A number of small- 
er collections were noticed, and one especially from £. 
T. T. Martin, of Owasoo, containing some flne and 
rare sorts. 

Among the contributors of fruits, were £lliot ^ 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Ellwanqer, Barry & Rows, 
Rochester; A. Bryant & Sons, and B. Hodoe, Bofia* 
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Mtrior qf Ortat Tnt. 
A- X. Frniu from Clsnlud. M. Vms wiih jnnmM of Bowen. 
B. do Hmirg*]. F, SBppon Ibr floircn. 

O. do Dciroii.A^C.W. a H. lUiea and Bgnm. 

D. D. D. do TUi 8uw. /. TanpTs of Bon. 

]o;jAt.DonoALL,Ainberstbiirgh, C. W., J. C.Holiue*, 
and HiBXABD b Bavis, Detroit, ftll of whom nchibited 
large mlsoellanemu ooUeotioni. Oioboe Ahubbvi of 
Montreal, presented ft very extensive oolleclioa of ap- 

Elei, mottly of European origin, with (ome of the oe- 
>brated Canadian varieiies, beantifiilly arranged and 
divided oD the diflerent terraced tables into early, mid- 
dle and late. We noticed also, a large oollection of 
apples, and a few floe peschei, frDm L. Fat, of Fort- 
Iwid, Chaatanqna Co., N. T.; tome very choice peaoh- 
ea, pluma and pears, from H. O. QicKuson of Lyons; 
Hawlej and other apples, from E. C. Piost of Che- 
ninng Co., N. T.; a branch of Oswego Bearre, two h. 
long, loaded with near a half peak of frail, with seve- 
ral other Boe Borti, from J. W. P. Allih, of Oiwego; 
iplendid baskets of Crawford's Early peach, from Jai. 
M. Wbitnet, of Rochester, an admirable frnit for 

Enblio exhibitions, for allboagb not of the highest qua- 
ly. its great size, and rich and showy appearance ex- 
eite Dnirersal admiration in those who bave only the 
privilege of feasting their eyes. Among the spectators, 
no fruit attracted more attention than the showy and 
monstrons Alexander apple, found in several collections 
and humorously called " Alexandtr tlit Grtat," but 
posiessing little real merit, though producing' a total 
eclipse of smaller and better varieties. One of the best 
and largest colleotion of peaches, was from Bibsei-l, 
Roonta b Sloani, of Boohesler. But the largest 
oolleotion by far, which appeared npon the tables, 
tboQgb perhaps not the most nnmeroai in varieties, 
was that presented by the Cleveland Hnrticaltural So- 
ciety, furnished by 17 different contributors, and occu- 
pying 70 feet of the oircumferenoe of the great Tent. 
MAHcrACTVHEKa' Hali. was distingaisbed by the 
rich profusion of the nsefUI and ornamental, in almost 
endlesa variety, which has marked oor best exhibitions 
of the kind. There were many Hne specimens of cab- 
inet ware and upholstery, of the most flniihed and cosi- 
ly charaoter, reaching to the full sammit allowed byre- 
publican «'mplicilyi bed quilts of all sorts and degrees 
of splendor; tto^ qnilta and worked qtiiitt In fine 



display, the bare contemplation of all which was suffi- 
cient to inipire in its full force the idea of comfort 
whieh the Spanish express by " sleeping full gallop." 
So unmeroDS were thrse articles, with tbe various ex- 
hibitions of carpets, broadcloths, hearth-rugs, skilfully 
wrought ornamental needle work in rich figures and 
landscapes, and embroidery, and domosllc skill of all 
imaginable sorts, exhibited in strong characters, that 
we relinquished all attempts to name or discriminate, 
but were obliged to estimate them by the half acre. 

Doriog the exhibition, several speeches and lectures 
were delivered. Besides the annaal address, by Hgn. 
John C. SrsKcxa, Prof. J. P. Nobton, and Dr. Lu 
gave lectures. Prof. N.'s lecture was given in the 
Court-honse, to a large and attentive andience, on 
Wednesday evening. The general subject was the 
•rigin and composition of soils. Dr. L.'s was given 
in the large tent on the show-ground — the subjeot, the 
necessity of nnderstandbg the principles of agriool- 

In behalf of the Society, we would express our thanks 
to gentlemen in Canada and our water states, who by 
sending their animals and artioles, greatly contributed 
to the interest of the exhibition. The Ibanks of all are 
also specially due to those gentlemen Srom abroad who 
ably assisted as jadges in awardbg the premiums. We 
hope it may some day be in the power of our oitizeni 
to reciprocate the favor. 

Sales Kl tbe atate Fair. 

The amount of property in live-stock, implement*, 
&o., which changed hands at the late Show aad Fair 
of the New .York State Agricultural Society, was quite 
large. We are now fully .convinced of the correctnesa 
of the idea wbioh we have frequently advanced, that 
the connection of the business of buying and selling, 
with these exhibitions, would be the most eflectual 
means of sostaining them. An important matter, how- 
ever, mnst be borne in mind: the exhibitions must ba 
held al aooessible points — places (o which people, ani- 
mals, and articles can he readily taken, comfortably 
accommodated, and readily taken away. On tbis point 
we shall have lomelhing more to aay hereafter. 

We have received no authentic acconnls of the sale! 
made at BuSalo, but will mention a few. which hap. 
pened to oome to our knowledge. 

Col. Shemwood, of AuboTD, sold at auction twenty 
head of Shott-bora cattle, (mostly ycnng,) at prioea 
from >40 to $130 per head. We understand they went 
mostly to the west. Hr. Bxu., of Morrisiana, West- 
chester county, sold his Short-horn bull JtfarttM to 
Jndge Habold, of Clarke county, Ohio. This flue 
animal will prove of great value to the stnok-growing 
region .to which he has gone. Col. Camtbell, of 
Schenectady, sold two Short-bom heifers to Mr. Wolt, 
of Coshootou, Ohio. Mr. Clooit, of Cineinnati, sold 
his Short.hom bull calf, but we did not lean the par- 
cbaaer's name. We understand that L. F. Ai.i.eii, 
Esq., sold some of his Short-horns, to go to Cuba. 

There were probably other sales of this kind ef stock, 
of wbioh we did net hear. 

Mr. SoTHAM sold several Herefords to go to Cuba, 
and some for other destinations. Bevoos sold readily, 
about fifty head of full bloods being disposed of. The 
two Devon bulls which took the two first premiums, 
(both bred by Mr. Beck, of Sheldon, Wyoming 
Co.,) were sold; the former to a gentleman in Michigan, 
the other to Mr. BncEiNOHAH, near Zaneaville, Ohio. 

Q. Collins, of Washington, Dutchess oounty, pur- 

ased eight head of Devons of Mr. L. F. Aller, of 
Black Bock- Mr. Waihboh, of Buttemutts, Otsego 

□nty, also sold several fine animals. 

Several Ayrshire hulls and heifen were alM sold, 

It we did not learn particalars. 
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In Merino sheep there were sales to a considerable 
extent. Col. Sherwood sold about seventy rams. Mr. 
Patterson, of Chautauqae county, Mr. Jkwett, and 
Mr. Campbell of Vermont, and others, made sales. 

We are not apprised of many sales in horses; we 
understand that Mr. Blodoett's Morgan mare, which 
took the first premium in the class out of the state, was 
purchased by Mr. Geo. A. Mason, of Jordan. He is 
one of the owners of the Morgan horse General Gif- 
fordf and with this fine mare, and others, will soon 
show first rate stock. Mr. Blodgett's other mare, 
we are informed, was sold to a gentleman in Auburn. 

In implements, the sales were large. H. L. Emebt, 
of Albany, sold on the ground, and made contracts to 
the amount of $3,000. Large sales of plows and other 
implements were made by Rugoles, Noursb & Ma- 
son, Worcester, Mass., Starbuck & Son, Troy , £. J. 
BuRRELL, of Geneva, and Rapalje & Brioos, of 
Rochester. 

Considerable contracts were also made for butter 
and cheese, seed grain, stoves, fabrics, upholstery, 
cabinet ware^ &c. 

Premiams Awarded 

At Ntto York Stat* AgrieuUural Fw^ Stpt, 1848. 

CATTLE-^uoRT Horns. 

Over 3 y«art oldr-BvLSA—l. Z. B. Wakeman, Herkimer, tSS— 9. 
Robert Rone, Mount Morris, 915^3. Beiij. Hewitt, Lewiston, $5. 
Cows— I. J. M. Sherwood, Anburn. #2S— ft. M. Whiteside, May- 
▼ille, f 15— 3. W. R. Foster, Batavia, 95. 

Tito ytars otd* — Bulls— 1. Robert Rone, tSO— fi. J. M. Sher- 
wood, $10—3. W. R. Porter, S5 IlxiFSRS— 1. Lewis F. Allen, 
Black Kock, 920—9, J. M. Sherwood, SIO— 3 to the same, S5. 

YearUMfs.— Bulls— 1. Z. B. Wakeman, $16—3. J M. Sherwood, 
•10. Hkifbrs— 1. H. Scliennerhoru, Schenectady, 915— S. W. R. 
Porter, f 10— 3, J. M. Sherwood, #5. 

CalMf.— Bulls— 1. J. M. Sherwood, 810—9. L, F. Allen, 93, 
and Wash. Letters. 

HiiFBKS —1. Z. ;B. Wakemal»k 910—2 L. F. Alien, 93 and 
Wash. Let. 

HERE FORDS.— Owr 3 frar« oU.— Bulls — 1. W. H. Sothara, 
Black Rock, 925. Cows— 1. W. H. Sotbam, 925— 9d and 3d. Allen 
Ayrault, Geueseo, 915 and 95. 

Tun yean oM— Bulls— 1 S- W. Holmes, Chaatanqne, 920—9. 
p. Whitney, Niagara Falls, 910. HxirsRs— 1. 8. W. Holmei, 
9 90— 2d and 3d. W. H. Sotham. 910 and 95. 

YeoHm^s.— BuLLs—lst and 3rd. W. H. Sotham, 915 and 95—9. 
Allen Ayrault, 910. Butbrs— 1st and 9d. W. H. Sotham, 915 and 
910—3. John T. Bosh, Tonawanda, 95- 

Calvu — Bulls— 1. W. H. Soiham, 910—9. Allen Ayranlt, 93, 
and Wash Let. HBiFXK»—W.H.botham, 910— 9. Allen Ayrault, 
93, and Wash. Let. 

DEVONS.— 0««r 3 jsorj oU.— Bulls— 1. J. W. Hamlin, Aurora, 
Erie county, 9es— 3. £. P. Beck, Sheldon, 915—3. E. C. Dibble, 
patavia, 95. 

Two years oU.— Bulls —1. L. F. Allen, 920. 

y«ar<(ii«.— Bulls- 1. A. Woodrufl*, Sheldon, 915-9- M.,Vernon, 
BtafTord, 910—3. L. Hicoz, Alexander, 95. 

Cai««s— Bvlls— 1. H. N. Washbon, ButtemntSi 910-^ E P. 
Beck, 93, and Wash. Leu 

Cows — 0«er three yeart okL—l and 3 H . N. Washlion, 995— «nd 
95—9. E. C. Dibble, 915 

HsmBS— 2Vso yean oU.— 1, 9, & 3. E. P. Beck, 990, 910, and 
•5. 

One year oU.— 1 and 3. E P. Beck, 915 and 95-^- H N. Wash- 
bon, 910. 

.Hc^sr Calves —1. H. N. Washbon, 910—9. J. W. Hamlin, 93 
and Wash. Let 

AYRSHIRES.— Oesr 3 years oi(i.-<k>ws— 1. Robert Rone, 995. 
—9. J. 8. Wadsworlh,915. 

Hx:nBS— TsaritMS.— 1. Robert Rone, 916. 

NATIVES AND CROSSES BETWEEN IMPROVED AND 
NATIVES.— Cows— Owr 3 years oW.— 1. Allen Ayrault, Geneseo, 
9»-%. Alfred Gale, Black Rock, 919-8. Aaron Taylor, AUen, 

HxiTBBS— Ttfw years old.— 1. E. C. Dibble, 915—9. Alfred Gale, 
910—3 E P. Beck, 93. 

YearHngs.'/l. Allen Ayrault, 910—9 and a M- C. Remington, 
Sennet, 9d and 93. 

Heifer Calmes.—l. M. C. Remington, #3—9 AlAred Gale, Wash. 
Let. 

WORKING OXEN.— 7«n yoke from ons (own.— G. Paxton and 
dhers, Eden, Erie county, 915. 

Bbst Yokb or Ozbk— Ovm/omt years oli — 1. B. Murpliy, Leroy, 
•95—9. Henry Dixon, East Bethany, 915—3. Allen ATrault, 95. 

Snaaa— TAfM years M.—\. Allen Ayrault, 910—9. J. Freeman, 
Oeneseo, 98—3. R. Humphrey, Victor. 95 and vol. Trans. 

Stbbbs- 3Vm» years dd.—\. J. S. Wadsworth, 98—9. Allen Ay- 
rault, 95—3. A. Brown, New Bethany, 93 and vol. Tnins. . 

Stbbbs— Oiu year oU.— 1. B. Benedict. Alexander, 98—9. Elon 
Sheldon, Sennet, 95—3. L. Hieox, 93 and vol. Trans. 

Stbbbs— Thn'iMd by boys undor sixteen years qf age.-^l . J. P. 
Benediol, Alexander, Silvur Modal— 9. Cleveland AUeu, Black, f 3 



and Trans.— 3. Abljah McCall, Aurora, Erie ccfunty. Trans.— 4. L. 
H. Yates, Dsrien, (discretionary,) 99. 

FAT CATTLE.— PlouV/cu oxen over 4 years sU.— 1. J. & F. A. 
Alberffcr, Buffalo, 930—9. Lyman Brainard, Attica, 990—3. L. Do- 
ty, Attica, 912. 

SiKOLX Ox— Otwr/our years o7(f.— 1. Edward Mnnaon, Sennet, 
915. 

Fat Cow— Over /bur years old— I. Robert Hadfield, Sheldon, 
915—9. Robert Fowler, Baiavia, 910^-3. Allen Ayrault, 95. 

Pais Fat Stbbbs— UiMfar/tfur years old.— I. Elon Sheldon, 915 
—9 B. Humphrey, Victor, 919—3. John Bums, Pcnfield, 98. 

SiROLB Hmu—UiuUrjour years oU.— 1. Edward Munson, 910 
—9 Henry Dixon, 96. 

Hbifbe- ZTiider 4 years eid.—l. Joshua Barnes, Buffalo, 910. 

Gbass-fkd Cow— Ofw 4 years oU.— 1. Norman Kibbe, Westfield 
915—9. Robert HadfieM, 910 

PAT SHEEP.— LoHo-WooLBD.—l and 9. Wm. Terry, Bit. 
Morris, 910 and 97—3. George bwales, Sodns, 95. 

AfxDDLB-wooLBD.— 1. Robcrt Fowler, 910—2. F. W. CoUhis, 
Bloomfield, 97—3. L. F. Allen, 95. 

MILCH COWS —James Brookins, Aurora, Erie county, 920. 

HORSES.— Fob all wokk.— Stalliors —1. Jas. M. Davis, Ar- 
cadia, for Sir Areky Du'oe, 925.-9. N. Bailey. Heuriella, for Mag- 
num Bonutn^ 815—3 John Henderron, Menaon, Air Mirgan Sa- 
gU, 98—4. Geo. Robinson, Lewiston, Ibr North Star, I vol. Youatt's 
Treatise on the Hor»e. 

Brood Mabbs — Jas. Brookins, 4th premium, Youatt. 

Dkauoht Horsbs.— Stallions —1. C. Schebey, Springport, for 
Young Alfred, 925-9. Philander Root, Wesifield, for Youna Samp- 
son, 915—3. John Sybrant, Lockport. fbr Sampson* 98—4 R. B. 
Howlaud, Union Springs, for Louis Philijppef 1 vol. Youatt. In this 
class the committee commend the followmg horses, without giviur 
the names of the owners: Young Edipse^ CampUuUer^BTond Turk, 
Don Juan, Buee]^alsu'Vietor, Western Lion, Frincs jDuroc, North' 
of -England. 

Brood Marbs.— 1. T. C. Love, BaflUo, 925-9. Alex. Hitchcock, 
Checktowaga, 915. 

Blood Hobsu.— Stallioits.— 1. E. H. Ireland, Watorvliet, for 
YoifNg .difxamfer, 925— 9. Wilson Little, Lodi, for Culpepper t 915 
— 3. E C. Dibble, (br HanMower, 98-4. S. W. Holmee, for Bu- 
eyuiSi vol. Youatt 

COLTS —Three years oU— 1. John D. Spinner, Ibr Sir Henry 
EeUpse, 915—9. H. Wbalen, Penfield, for 4/>«' 'Bfi>'<^^««'' 910— 
3. Tfimau Hungerford, Watertown, vol. Youatt— 4. Jesse Browa, 
Darien, vol. Trans. 

Colts.- riM years old— I. S W. Holmes. Chautauqne, 910—9. 
S. M. Burroughs, Medina, 95—3. M. L Hungerford, Watertown. 
vol. Trans. • 

Colts.— Oiis year old —1. T. M. Pendergrass, Riptey, 95—9. C. 
R. Nichols, Darien, vol. Youatt— 3. Samuel Cassidy, Royalton, voU 
Trans 

FiLLXT.— Om year old.—S, D. Van Allen, Black Rock, 95. 

Discretionary premiums. — H. H. Norman, Perrinton, fjr gel- 
ding colt, diploma — John West, Brandi, for pair geldings, voL 
Youatt- L. L. Van Vliet, Aurora. Erie county. Trans.— B. W. 
Pratt, Collins, for gelding. Transactions. 

Matchbd Horsbs.— 1 W. Morgan, Virtor, 9^ and diploma— 
9 E Stage, Wolcoit, 915—3. Charles Axtell, Sodus. 910 

Gbldikos.— 1 and 3. Stephenson and Brothers, Buffalo, 9 10 and 
diploma, and 96—9. J. S. Wadsworth, 98. 

SHEEP.— Lono-woolbd— Bucks, omt tu>o years old. — 1- Wm. 
Terrv, Mt. Morris, 915—9 J.Terry, Mt Morris, 91&-3- Georg« 
Swales, Sodus, 95 

Bucks, under tun years dd.—l. John Wilkinson, Tonawanda, 
915—9. L.F. Allen, 910-^3. J. Bicknell, Aurora. 95. 

Ewbs.— P«n ^>S«« over tvfo years oW.— 1. Henry Lyons, Lewis* 
toir 915—9. Wm. Robinson, Westmoreland, 9i0. 

Ewxs.— Pen e/Jive under two years old.-l and 9, Thoniaa Terry, 
Mt Morris, 915 and 910—3. J. Bicknell, 95 

Buck Lambs.— P«ji qfjlve.-!. J. Bicknell, 910—9. Thomas 
Terry, 95. 

Ewx Laiibs.- P^ of Jive— I. E. P. Beck, #10-9. TbomHS 
Terry, 96. 

MiDDLB-wooLXD Srkxp.— BtTCKs, ovor two yeoTS oM.— 1 and 9. 
Z. B Wakeman, 915 and 95—9. James Parsons, Riga, 910. 

Bucks, wMbrHioo yean oU— 1, 9 and 3. Z- B. Wakeman, 915, 
910, and 95. 

EwBs, or«r two yoars old—l and 3. Z. B. Wakeman, 915 and 9* 
— 9. James Parsons, 910. 

EwBS, under two years oU — 1. Z. B. Wakeman, 91&-S- Jumb 
Parsons 910-3, Wm. Hotchkiss, Lewiston, 95. 

Bock Lambs — P*» i^ five.— I. Z. B Wakeman, 910—9 JamM 
Parsons, 95. .. . « 

EwB Lambs.— P<» of Jive.— i. Z. B. Wakeman, 910—9. L. F. 
Allen, 95' 

MxRTNOs AWD TRBtR Gradbs.— BucKSr— Opw two ycors oW.— 1. 
D G. Lee, Darien, 915—9 £. C. Sherman, Middlebury, Wyonuuf 
county, 910—3. J. M< Sherwood, 95. 

'Bucks— I7nd«r two years dd.—l. J. M. Sherwood, 915—9. E. C. 
Sherman. Middlebury, 9»0— ». J. W. Hyde, Darien, 95. 

EwBS— P«» of Jive.— Over two years o«.-l. E. C. Sherman, 91A 
—9. R. Harmon. WheaUaud. 910— «. Amos Chilcoit, Hamburgh,. 

95 

EwB»— PsN of Jive under two years oU — 1. R. Harmon, 91^—1 
Amos Chilcoti, 910—3 C C. Pierson, Avon, 95. 

Buck Lambs— Pea of Jive.— 1. Dexter Ewell, Alden, 910—9. R 
Harmon, 95. _ ^ ^ „ 

EwB Lambs— Pto» 0/ Jlv$.--\ Amos Chlleott, 910-9. R. Bar. 
mon, 95. 

Saxons and thus Gravis -Bucks over two years old — 1. Chta. 
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Colt, Geneseo, S15— 8. S. R Crocker, Vernon, f 10— 8. Eraetos 
Hard, Royalton, f5. 

Buck Lambs— Cbas. Colt, 95. 

Ewxs— Omt two ywir« oU.— 1. Clias. Colt, f 15— S and 3. S. B- 
Crocker, 910 and 95. 

KwM— Ujuto- MM 9tar$ <M.—l. 8. B. Crocker, •15—8. Erastne 
Hnrd, $10. 

SHEPHERD'S DOO.— J. M. Sherwood, $5. 

SWINE— Boaes—Omt two yutt$ oid.—K. B. Howiand, (Berk- 
■hire,) tlO— S. Auguitoa Rajrnor, Clarence, 95. 

BoAas— Over om ff«ar a$ut under two yaars old.— I. C. K. Ntchole, 
910. 

BoAM— Ofwr nx numihs and under ons ytar M —1. N. W. 
Brim, Lewiston, 93—3. C. R. Nhshols, 95. 

BaxaBiNo Sows— Over two ymn old.—i. J. Wiuapear, Lancas- 
ter, 910—8. Samuel Loper, Clarence, 95. 

BaxsDiNo Sows— Oe«r ont ytar and undtr two ytart oU.— 1. J. 
B. Stannard, Alexander, 910. 

Fio«— ITkder ten months otd.—0. Laihrop, Darien, 910. 

POULTRY.— I>oKKiiros,L. F. Allen, 93. PoijufDS, H. A. Par- 
sons, BuflalOi 93. Labgs Fowls, J. R. Lee, Buffalo, 93. Taa- 
KXTs, Grosvenor Clark, Buffalo, 93. Muscovr Ducks and Small 
DirCKS, N. S. Smith, Buffalo, 96. Gdimsa Hxks, E. Bennett, 
CberJctowaf a, 9& Cbxha Gnas, JU F. Allen, 93. AmcAif Obxsx, 
D. Redmond, Ullca, 93- Wild Gxbsx. H. A. Parsons, 93. Bbst 
LOT ov PouLTBT, H. A. Parsous, 910. IPioeonb, G. Becker Buffalo, 
•3* Pbaixxb Hxifs, Geo. F. Morris, Buffalo, 98. Bttos from Van 
DiXMiiN's Land, Geo. Cuthbertson, vol. Trans, and diploma. ^ 

RABBITS.— D. Redmond, diploma. 

PLOWS.— B«st/br genmUpurposts —1. John Vanbrocklin, Mid- 
dleport, 910 and diploma— 8. Homer Scott, Cambria— a N. Star- 
bnok and Son, Troy— 4 H- Delano, (discreiiony,) diploma. 

R PLOWING MATCH —1. David Cossett, Onondaga, 915—3 E 
iTis, Watertown, 918—3. Walden Eddy, Union ViUage, 910—4. 
N. Bauderiiu, Col roan's Toui^-5. Homer Scott, Trans. 

FARM IMPLEMENTS.-No. 1— Fabm Waook.— R. Dickin- 
son, Fredonia, 910 and diploma— 3. Levi Newton, Attica, Col. 
Tour 

Barbow.— H. L. Emery, Albany, 93 and dip. 

Cork Cultivator —1. E. J. Barrall, Geneva, 93 and dip.— 8. 
WoL Adams, Middleport, Trans. 

Cultivator fob obbbral usb.— E. R. Dix, Vernon. 

Fakmiwo Mill.— 1. Rapalje A.Briggs, Rochester, 95 and dip.— 
8. H L. Emery, Trans. 

Horse Powxr.— 1. Joseph Hall, Roohaster, 95 and dip —8. H. 
L Emery, Trans. 

CoRx STALK CtTTTBR.— 1 G. Catchpole, Geneva, 95 and dip.— 8. 
C* Bumeu, Lyons, Trans. 

Stbaw Cuttxr.— Rapalje ^ Briggs, 93 and dip. 

THRxsmif o Machlix —1. Joaeph Hall, 910 and dip.— 8. H, L- 
Emery, Trans. 

Corn and Cob Orikdke abd Crushxb.— J. O. Case, Utica, 95 
•ud dip.— 3. H L. Emery, Col. Tour 

Mowing Macuirk — Wm F. Ketchom, certificate. (This arti- 
cle received a diploma at the Society's exhibition, 1847 ) 

RxAPiKO Macuucb. Hossey, certificate. 

Grain Drill.— 1. A. Palmer, Brockpuri, diploma— 3. Rapalje 
At- Briggs, (Pennock's patent,) certificate. 

Corn Shbllbb and Clxanxr — 1. A. H. Stevens, Oeoe^a, dip 
»8. E. J. Burrall, dip. 

WnXAT CULTIVATOB.— 1. (Tde%) L. A. Morse, Medina— 8. 
(Hinkaton's) D. Hinksion, Clarkson. 

CuLTiTAXOR AND Drill CoMBiNXD.— J. W ShocmBn^k Co., On- 
tario. 

Bboad-cast Sowxr —J. W. Sherman & Co. 

DooBLB-avAGX Clbtis.— 1 J. Van Brocklin— 8 Garret BrksoD, 
Hobart. 

Eavk-Trouor — ^Ira Ewing, Hume, certificate. 

Bvoer WITH Tof.— 1. P. m. CrandaU, Canandaigna— 8. Mr. 
Williams, Buffala 

Farm Buggy.— Levi Newton 

Gbist Mill.— E. T. BuUer, Norfolk, CcHin. 

RxFRiOBBATOB.— Rapalje and Brig^ 

CcNTBiFUOAL WiND-MiLL.— (Jodd'»,) Commanded. 

PoBTABLX GaisT-MiLL.- (Fitzigerald's) Charles Ross, New- York, 
commended. 

Imfrovbhbnt in Bxd-^bad Fastbninos^— J.'D. Banford, Ben> 
nlngton. 

FARM IMPLEMENTS, No. 9-Hobsx Raxx.— J. Swift, Clark- 
•on, 93 and dip. 

Ox YoKB —Rapalje A; Briggs. 

BiNOLB Habnkss.— 1. J. M.Deveaux, Syracuse, Silver medal— 8. 
W. C. Lockwood, Buffalo, diploma- 

Bbtdlx and Mabtinoalx — A. CnlFer. New-Fane, dip. 

Dozen Axxs.— Pratt & Co^Boffalo, 98 and dip. 

SbvehJAxxs.- L. & J- J- white, dip. 

Chubn.— Peter Freer, Lewiston, 93 and dip. 

Chbxsb frxss.— W. G. Braiuerd, Rome, 98 and dip. 

Anti-friction PRBas.--(Diz's) J. B. Holmes, MeadviviUct Pa., 
diploma. 

Grain Cradlx. — H. L. Emery, 98 and dip.— 8. L. D. Hathaway, 
North Boston, dip. 

Hat Forks -< Partridge's) H. L. Emery. 

Half-Dozxn Manitrx Forks — H. L. £raery. 

Half Dozfn Grass i^ctthrs.— Pratt & Co., Boflhlo. 

AoRicuLTiTRAL Implxmxnts. — Bttt and most nutmrouM eolteetion 
— H. L. Emery, 930 and dip. Same, made within the StaU^ Ra- 
palje & Br iggs, 930 and dip. 

BUTTER.— Bwf/romXee eowsin thirty days.— 1. £. R. Evans^ 
Marcy, 935—8. John Holbert, Chemung, 915— 3. A. Woodruff, 
Bh«)doii, 910. But modi m Jwu —1 . Wm. Robinson, Westmore- 



land, 910—8. N. Van Ness, Marcv, Col. Tonr.— 3. John Holbert 
Best made at any time— I. John Holbert,- 3- A. Woodruff,— 3. N. 

Van Ness— 4. John Sill, Aldcn.— 5, F. WiUiams, -. B<jl 

made by giris under ttoenty-one years of age.—l. Lydia A. Van 
fiess, Mayville, silver cup, of the value of 910— 3 Maria Van Ness, 
MayviUe pair butter knives, 98-3 Martha Holbert, Chemung, tea 
spoons, 95. 

CHEESE.— Orsr one year old —1. D. Newton, Hamburgh, 930 
—3. E. Sc H. Colvin, Hamburgh, 910—3. Wm. OUey, Oaks* Cor- 
ners, 95—4. Clark Avery, Perryville, Col. Tour. 

Chbbsb.— 17WI<ron« yearold.—SilM Wheeloclr, Hamburgh, 915 
8. E. h H. Colvin, 910—3 Talcolt Francis, Coideii, 95—4. Dan- 
iel Newell, Wales, Col Tour.— 4. Arnold and Litilefield. Clymcr, 
Trans. 

CirBBSB.— Z.ar0«s< amount from one eoimxy.— -Geo. A. Moore, 
Buffalo, for Erie county. 

Stilton Chkksx.- u. Parsons, Guelpb, Canada West, Silver 
medal and diploma 

Diplomas tor cheese were awarded to Geo. He2Aep, Tramboll 
county. Ohio, and to A. Krum and W. O. Green, Ashtabula county, 
Ohio. 

huoAR.— 1. Beiv Gaos, East Btoomfield, 910—8 Frederick Wil- 
liams, Gerry, 95—3 Edward Cheeney, PaviUion, Col. Tonr.- 4. 
Bennett Radford, Hanover, Trans. 

HoNBT.— 1. J. Hoag, Black Rock, 95—8. Michael McDonald, 
Aurora, Erie county, 93—8 E. ft H. Colvin, Trans— L F. Allen, 
(discreiionarv) diploma- 

SILK ft SILK GOODS.— RxzLXD Silk —Mrs P. Siaats, Buf- 
falo, 95 and dip. 

SxwiNO SiLK.^1. Clark Avery, 910 and dip.— Mrs. P. Staass, 
95. 

Cocoons —Mrs. P. Siaats, 98. 

Silk Stockings.- 1. Mrs. E. Bishop, Attica— 8 Mrs. P. Staata— 
8. A H Sowle, Hamburgh. 

Diplomas were awarded for raw silk, to A- H. Sowle— for silk 
shawl, to Mrs. Staats— and for silk nmbrellas and parasols to J. 
Niele, Buffalo. 

DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES— No. 1. Woolen Blankxt*. 
— 1. Mrs. G W Patterson, Wcstfield, 96—3. Mrs. J. D. Van Al- 
len. Black Rock, 94—3. Mrs Worden Mattison, Darien, 93 

Flannxl.— 1. Mrs. Rutlil Sherman, Eden, 90—3. Mrs. Sarah J. 
Darrow, Darien, 94—3 Erastus Hunl. Royalton, 93. 

WooLBN Cloth —1. Mrs. Ira McCaJl, Aurora, Erie county, 9l0 
—8. Mrs. Clark Avery, 98—3. Eri Eggleston, Lancaster, 9-5. 

Woolen Carpet.— 1. J. J. Davklson, "Warsaw, 810—3. Alonzo 
Harvey, Wales, 9S.— 3- Mrs. A. Haddington, Aurora, Erie county, 
95. 

Hbarth Ruo.— 1. Mrs Jesse Kelcharo, Black Rock, 95—3. Mrs. 
J. Horsford, Moscow, 94.-3. Mrs. Caroline Alerander, Buffalo, 
93—4 Miss. Mary J. Green, Sheridan, ti—5. Mrs. Wm. V. WiU 
son, Bidgway, Trans. 

Rao Cabpxt.— 1. J. Hoog. Hamburgh, $5-^ Mrs Rmcoc, Buf- 
falo. 94—3. Horace Parker, Hamburgh, Trans. 

Double Cabpbt Coveblet.— 1. Mrs. C. Bristol, Attica, 95—8. 
Alonzo Havens, Wales, 94—8 J. J. Davidson, 93—4. Mrs. J. D. 
Van Allen, 93—5 McGreggor ft Co., dip 

Woolen Knit Stockings.-]. Thomas Thurston, Aurora, Erie 
coonty, 93—3. M. L. Hungerford, Watertown, Trans.— 3. Mrs. 
Stetson, (aged 93,) 91 and dip. 

WooLXN Yabn - 1. Mrs. Ira McCall, 91 and dip.— 8. Mrs. B. 
Bishop, Downing^ Fruit and Fruit Tirees. 

'Woolen Fbinoe Mittbns- 1. J. J. Davidson, 98—8. Alonso 
Havens, Irans. 

DOMESTIC MANUPACTUBES, No. 8.— Linbn.— 1 Mr. E. 
Bishop, 98—3. Clark Avery, 93—3. A. A. Halleck, 94. Linen 
DiAPXB.— 1. Mrs. E Bishop, 96—8 Isaac Allen, 94—3 Chester 
Clark, Skaneateles, 93. 

Liner Knit Stockinq^.- 1. Mrs. iS. Bishop, 94—8. Thomas 
Thurston, Trans. 

Cotton Knit Stockinqs —1. Samuel Hamilton, East Hamburgh, 
93—3. Miss Jane Hoy, Auica, Trans 

Linen Sewing Tbbead— 1. Mrs. E. Bishop, 93—8 Mrs Wor- 
den Mattison, Trans.— ^. Chester Gridley, Sennett, (discretionary,) 
Trans. 

Table Spbxads •—Edmund Nye, Newstead, 94. 

GxArN Baos.- E. C. Williams, Rochester, 93. 

Cotton Shextino — S. C. Jones, Rochester, dip. 

Bboad Cloth. — For various kinds, diplomas were awarded to 
A Rollins, agent Utica Steam Woolen Company- 

in?^ The premiums on a great variety of miscellaneous articles, 
are neoesaaniy omitted. 

Tomato Catsup. — Take a bushel of ripe tomatoes 
gathered whea dry, and boil them three or four hoars 
over a slow fire. Then add half a teaoupful of salt, 
and of ground cloves and pepper eaoh six ounces, and 
three quarts of vinegar. Then strain the whole through 
a fine sieve. Then boil one hour — cool and bottle. It 
must be boiled in a tinned vessel. No other will do. 
Remember that. 

Spebd of Hounds. — Touatt states that a fox-hotmd 
nm the Beacon ooursci four miles, one furlong, and one 
hundred and thirty-two yards, in eight minutes. Sixty 
horses started with the hounds, but only twelve to run 
with them. Flying Childers had rua the same course 
in seven minutes and thirty seconds. 
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RefoM Lime of Gat-Works. 

We have received several inquiries in regard to this 
article, and have had various reports in regard to its ef- 
ficacy as manure. It has frequently been stated that 
its effects on crops for the first season, at least, were 
unfavorable. The following remarks by Prof. John- 
ston, from the Scottish Q^arterly Journal of Agrienl- 
twrt, afford some explanation of the matter. 

This refuse lime consists of a mixture of carbonate 
of lime with a variable quantity of gypsum and other 
salts of lime containing sqlphor, and* a little coal tar 
and free sulphur, the whole colored usually by a little 
Prussian blue. The following table exhibits the com- 
position of two gas- limes which have been analysed in 
my laboratory, the one from the Eldinburgh gas-works, 
and the other from the gas-works in Brick Lane, Lon- 
don. The first two columns show what they were 
when sent to me, the second two what they wUl become 
after long exposure to the air, after being made into 
compost, or after being thoroughly and for a length of 
time incorporated with the soil: — 

COMPOSITION or GAB-UMZS. 

At tbey ace. 

Edinbaiiph. London. 

Water and eoal tar, 12.91 9.59 

Carbonate of lime, 69.04 68.88 

Hydrate of lime (caustic,)^ 2.49 5.92 

Sulphate of lime, (gypsum,) 7.33 2.77 

Sulphite and hyposulphite of lime,* 2.28 14.89 

Sulphuret of calcium, 0.20 0.36 

Sulphur, 1.10 0.92 

Prussian blue, 2.70 1.80 

Alumina and oxide of iron, — 3.40 

Insoluble matter (sand, &c..) 0.64 1.29 

98.69 99.82 
As they will become. 

Water and coal- tar, 12.91 9.59 

Carbonate of lime, 67.39 56.41 

Hydrate of lime (caustic,) ._« ^^_ 

Sulphate of lime (gypsum) 16.45 29.32 

Sulphite and hyposulphite of lime,. . — — . 

Sulphuret of calcium, — -^— 

Sulphur, .^.^ ...^ 

Prussian blue, 2.70 1.80 

Alumina and oxide of iron,. ....... — 3.40 

Insoluble matter, (sand, &c.) 0.64 1 .29 



100.09 101.81 
This table shows that these gas limes differ much in 
composition, especially in the proportions of sulphur, 
or of the acids of sulphur they contain. This arises 
ohiefly from the kind of coal which is employed in the 
manufacture of gas in different works. In Scotland, 
different varieties of cannel coal are very extensively 
employed; in London the better kinds of Newcastle coal 
are chiefly used, all of which either contain or give off 
more sulphur than the best cannel coals of Scotland. 

The most marked difference between the two sam- 
ples here analysed, is in the compounds called ttUphite 
and hypottUphUe of lime. The latter of these sub- 
stances dissolves readily in water, and its presence in 
such yery different proportions satisfactorily accounts 
for the very different effects which have followed from 
the application of gas-lime to the lands in different dis- 

• Thi« incladet a •mall qnauthy of cyanide and salpbocyanide 
of calcium, which are loluUe in water, and are preaent, at all 
these compounds of sulphur are, in variable quantity. 



tricts. The rains dissolve the hyposulphite and the sul- 
phuret, and carry them down in too great quantity to 
the roots of the young corn ; and hence the complaints of 
some that the gas-lime has killed their wheat, while 
others have found, when applied as a top-dressin? in a 
similar way that it greatly improves their crops 01 com. 
Unless its composition be satisfactorily ascertained, 
tharefore, unless for example, it be found that water dis- 
solves very little of it — there will always be a degree 
of risk in applying it direetly to the land while any com 
crop is growing. There may not be the same danger 
in putting it between the turnip or potato drills, and af- 
terwards ridging up the land in the way in which quick 
lime is applied in many districts." 

Upon the whole, Prof. J. concludes that the refiue 
lime of gas-works ought not to be thrown away, and 
that it may be used with advantage, Ist, upon mossy 
or peaty land, and upon naked mllows; 2d, in com^ 
posts in which, by the action of the air it will tend to 
be converted into gypsum, and will produce a similar 
effect to that substance ; it might be useful in expelling 
insects from the soil. 

" I I I !■ I i n 

Crops in Alftbania. 

Our provision crop is most abundant; the season has 
been fine up to the period of maturity of the corn crop; 
since that time, say 15th July, the rains have been 
heavy and frequent — so much so that the bole worm 
made its appearance in the cotton, in a very destructive 
form, by the last of July; earlier by 15 days than here- 
tofore. The crop of ootton never presented a finer ap- 
pearance than it did the present season, at the period 
of attack by this fell destroyer. The crop promised 
fair for 3,000,000 bags. Of what number it may real- 
ly turn out, I shall at this moment offer no speculations. 
I have heard some planters say, the crop is more than 
half eaten np, referring of course to their own; I have 
seen some crops that will not make a bale to 10 acres, 
and I hear others make the same remark. So far as 
we have information the destruction is general. We 
have not as yet any information in reference to the mat- 
ter either east or west, out of Alabama. We are now 
in the midst of a cloudy wet spell of weather, fa- 
vorable to the propagation of the worm, whose name 
is legion already. N. B. Cloxtd. La Place, Macon 
Co,, Alabama, Jug, 15, 1848. 

Washing Machine* 

I observe in the August number of the CuHitaior, 
an inquiry as to the best washing machine, with a re- 
quest for information from those who have had actual 
experience. The annexed figure represents one which I 
have used in my family (or Jive years, and which is m- 
m^aeurably preferred to all others which have been 
tried or heard of. Its original cost was five dollars — 
high enough, considering the simplicity of its constrac- 
tion. During these five years it has been in weekly use, 
and the total amount of all the repairs have not cost 
twenty-five cents. A boy ten years old can work it 
with facility ; and my wife thinks it requires not more 
than a third or a quarter of the labor needed by the use 
of the best '' ioaeh-board " — ^while it does not chafe nor 
wear the clothes in the smallest degree. 

It is worked by an alternating motion of the handle or 
lever A, which turns on the central hinge or pivot B, 
pressing the perforated board which swings like a pen- 
dulum within the trough, by means of the connecting 
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b«T C, kgalnM the groond side oT tha irsngh beyond. 
Fig. 1, ia the whole muhine j Fig. 2, tbe bsndle and 
Ihu* C, detaohed, ihaitiiig the Dotchod eod of the b&r, 
for Tegolating tbe sptoe for the eloihea. Thii bandla 
ftad har are made of ooit iron. The perforated board 
with iti niipeBding ftame are eaiUy lifted oat, when 

The box or trough bbdh be made Ter; atninjc, for the 
prMmre exerted agaimt iti tide is eiiormona. At the 
tirat motion of the handle, it ia onlj Bto or aiz timea a< 
ereat as the strength of the person working ilj bat as 
It ap[woecbes a horizonlsl pocician, the perforated bed 
mores slower and slower, the molion of tbe taaodle 
aoQtiDDing nniform, and henoe tbe "pnrohase" oon- 
■t*ntlf inereMes as tbe handle beoomea more boriion- 
• tal. This will be better noderttcxid b^ obserring the 
ourcnlar dotted line in flgnre 2, which marhs the coarse 
of the ^Tot D. 

Another great advantage of this machine ia, that 
one's weight is thrown upon tbe handle, and it bepce 
possesses all the odvkDtages of the application of strength 
wbioh exist in rowing a boat. 

I have tometines beard ill-bred men sneer at the at- 
tempt to save the labor of women. Boob men should 
be inTariabljr oompelled to cook tbeir own dinners and 
wash their own aliirts. " Bat what's tbe reason women 
oan't do so much work as thej did fort^ jeara ago I" 
i»y joa. "Tbay domore work aowthanthej did then," 
M7 I, " Ibr woman had wi then beoome, to use the 
words of Dr. Aloott, sooh 'slaves to the ever) at in g din 
of pou and kettles' U thej now hare." Tou are bnd 
of good cooking and tbeir bands must proride it, and in 
maa^ other oasea the inoreaaing waota of the daj are 
loading them with heavy bordeos. Therefore you must 
provide them all tbe labor-saving facilities you can, if 
yoo expect to be set down as gentleneo. Besides, a 
good washing-machine may give yoa a oomfortable 
clean ahirt where yoa now &om oeoaaaity wear K (li'lf 
one. B. X. 

FotolD DIaeaaa and Errsipahu. 

I wish to call attention to the faot, that with tbe 
growing diseased condition of tbe potato rot, from 
joai to year, there ia a oorrasponding growth of a dis- 
ease ia oar country, which bear* a striking siuulitude, 
(as far as the oompariaon oan be braught to bear,} to 
that wbioh in potatoes ia oonuQonJy called the rol. 

This disease is frequently aailed £ryitfitlai, by oar 
DOQDtry pbysioiana, beoaoae in many eases it hag symp- 
toms wbioh appear to favor that complaint— but in the 
majoritj of oaaes there ia a vinJenoe of atlsok and de- 
enj of (hat part of tto lyaicB in wtuoh it ntJiea it« 



Brat appearance, that marks it 

I believe I may safely «ay that potatoes oonatilule 
one-third of the food consumed in tbe oountry, and 
among the laboring people they are usually eaten three 
limes a day throaghout tbe year. 

Now if in fact the principle of (he decay called tbe 
rot, possesses tbe potato at the lime the blight make* 
its appearance among the lopsj awaiting only tbe pie- 
senoe of a certain degree of heat and moisture to finish 
its work, does it not follow that if they are eaten in 
this ooDditi<m as a common article of food, tbe poison 
or secret principle of decay will pervade tbe system 
asd may prodnoe tbe disease before mentioned ? 

1 have been tempted to make this communication 
with tbe view of drawing attention to the matter — and 
am in hopes that tbe suggestion^ I have made will ei- 
ther prove fallacious or serviceable. Isaac S- Bukb. 
XortK StUtn, WatckiiUr Co., N. ¥., Jug. 38, 184S. 

Cattle on the BiKfawtirs. 

It was with no Common feeling of pleasure that I 
perused an article in your Cultivator of this month, by 
Mr- Bacon, of Elmwood, on the subjeot of preventing 
animals from ronuiog at large in the highway. 

Hundreds of times have I been so annoyed by this 
nuisance ibat 1 have often contemplated addressing yon 
an article on the subject. Mr. Allen and Mr. Bacon 
have anticipated me. 1 can only hope their sugges- 
Eions to»j be oarried out in every state in the Union. 
How truly does Mr. Bacon depict tbe evil of highway 
pasturing. Has not many a farmer felt it, particularly 
those who keep all their slook on tbeir own farms. 

I could give you.a list of grievances that I have en- 
dured from the evil in qaestion, laughable for one to 
read, It might be, but it hath tried my patience won- 
derfully, ere now. 

I never think of leaving a gate op«D five minutes at 
a time; for ifldid, I should be pretty Bure of finding 
sundry animals of the awine order husking my coin o 



plow the tides ot tbe road one year, and the next we 
reap a femona crop of smart weed Things are a little 
better bare than they used to be, but we want much 
reformation yet. 

Soon after coming to this neighborhood, I thought 
serioualy of leaving it, for, not having a dispoaitioD to 
quarrel, I did not know but that I ^ould be literally 
driven off my farm after a while. One of my neigh- 
bors bad several cowa who got posseaaion of the spot 
before my front gate, for a bam yard at nigfat; and 
though quite profitable, it was by no means agreeable, 
as I bad to go every day with tbe wheelbarrow to 
" r*aovt Ih* dtpotittt." Tbe hofft of one basked un- 
der the shade of our trees, and tbe geese of another 
bathed themselves m our brooks and running sUCwUe; 
the latter (airly gn^maawaiaa, for a time, of one field. 

But enoogh uf this. I do not wish to state my owa 
griavanoea, bni to beg of you, if you have any love for 
improvement and refinement among tbe farmers, i« 
raise jour voice against tbe oooupation of tlie higbwaja 
by animals. 

Show me a eonutry where every farq^r keeps bit 
animals on his own premises, and yon «il| show me • 
thrifty set of meu. Let me ride or walk Ibrougb a 
country where my path is impeded by grnniers, sissen, 
looets, and neigbers, and I will venture to oail its in- 
habilaBts a slovenly set; and will henceforth report 
iheoi to the Cultivator for aarreolion. 

I have been a auheoriber to yooi valuable paper for 
five years, and hope to be so for twioe five iMger. I 
9t refrain from saying again, do attend lo this 
w. H. C. W, Futnam Kafiej, S. Y., J«jwl. 
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Rearing ClaWes* 

The leotnrd of Prof. SiMMONm, alluded to in another 
place, was followed by a discassion in relation to the 
" best way of rearing cattle from the time they are 
dropped till they are a year old." As might have been 
expected, there was not a unanimity of opinion on the 
question; some, especially those who reared cattle 
chiefly for beef, were in favor of lettin ; calves suck 
their dams for the first six months. Others preferred 
a different coarse. Mr. Turnbr, a noted breeder of 
Devon cattle, said it was the custom in his neighbor- 
hood to let calves suck for the first ten days, and at 
the end of that time they were taken from the cow, and 
three quarts of new milk given to each, twice a day. 
This was continued two or three weeks, according to 
the strength of the calf; at the end of that time they 
withdrew a portion of the new milk, and gave the ani- 
mal some skim milk; in addition to this they gave it 
oatmeal, hay, and turneps, taking care that it should 
be kept perfectly clean, with a free circulation of air, 
and well littered. Two or three weeks after this the 
calf eats hay or grass with avidity ; the new milk is 
withdrawn, and skim milk given. It was continued 
five or six weeks longer, and then the calf fed heartily 
on cut hay and oatmeal. It was kept in during the 
winter months, and then on the first sunshiny season 
they gave the calf the free use of his limbs. They then 
turned him into a good pasture, and was shifted from 
one to another as convenient; for he held as an essen- 
tial point, that it was necessary for every young animal 
during the first year of its existence, to be fed on dif- 
ferent kinds of food. The case of calves and lambs 
was similar in this respect with young children, and 
every other animal, (laughter.) His own calves were 
carried on in this way, being taken in at the latter end 
of October or the beginning of November. The yard 
was kept clean and well littered, and the animal had a 
little hay, and chopped straw, and turneps. In the 
winter months the animal might have mangel* wurtzel. 
Thus it was kept during the winter months; and when 
spring arrived, they turned it into the first good pas- 
ture they could, and all trouble was then at an end. He 
held it to be most essentially necessary that animals 
should not be forced. 

Mr. Pelham gave calves new milk for the first fort- 
night; after that he gave skimmed milk, to which he 
added for each calf daily, a quarter of a pound of flax- 
seed, a quarter of a pound of bean meal, (by way of 
restoring the casein of the new milk,) and a qaarterof 
a pound of molasses. He found this a satisfactory and 
not an extravagant plan. 

Mr. BAaasTT said he left the calf with the cow four 
or five days, and then removed it to the calf pens, 
which are constructed so as to be very cool in summer, 
and sufficiently warm in winter. He preferred pens, 
thinking that when young calves ye tied up it irritates 
them and produces scouring. Wnen taken from the 
cow, he gave three quarts of new milk maroing and 
evening for four weeks; at three weeks old a very small 
quantity of crushed linseed and chaff; at a month he 
added " sweet '' skim milk, two quarts, reducing the 
new to two quarts, and increasing the quantity of lin- 
aeed, chafl*. a *d adding fine pollard ; at six or seven 
weeks old ii# added skim milk, and then half a pint 
crushed linseed, and more chaff and pollard. The skim 
milk he continued as long as there was any to spare 
from the younger calves. He found it useless to give a 
very liberal allowance of new mitk to a calf after six 
weeks old; he thrives better by using sweet skim milk, 
and he accounts for it in the following manner i The 
new milk satisfies his appetite, and he does not oon- 
sume a sufficient quantity of linseed and chaff for his 
age. If a calf scoured, which it seldom did, he gave 
i& following; One onnoe of salts in half ft pint of warm 



beer, stopping their milk at morning feeding time, and 
reducing the quantitv the next three times of feeding ; 
and should the attack be more severe, and not give way 
to this treatment, he boiled the milk for a few days. 
Should the scouring be attended with much pain, indi- 
cated by the calf groaning and looking back at its 
flanks, he gives one ounce of linseed oil, and takes, 
away a small quantity of blood, according to the age of 
the calf, say from four ounces to eight ounces, from a 
week to eight weeks. Heifers should calve in April, 
as the grass in May forces their milk and lays the 
foundation for their becoming good milkers. 

Mr. Shaw said he was himself a dairy farmer, and 
sold a good deal of milk. He never suckled more thaa 
eight weeks, and did not give after that more than a 
quart a day ; but he gave them oil-cake, or cut hay, to 
induce them to eat. By these means he got them to 
eat at three weeks old. He found that by giving them 
linseed to eat for a certain period — ^not too long, as he 
considered linseed to be a bad thing when too long con- 
tinued — that a change for oat cake was the best thing. 

Mr. MacHi thought the same remarks applied to 
the rearing of a calf as to the child of human beings. 
If the Almighty had provided the parent with food con- 
taining the best materials for forming the perfect ani- 
mal, which no one could for a moment doubt, and if 
they were desirous of following nature, they must, if 
they removed the young animal from its mother, give 
it those things which come as near as possible to the 
mother's food. They all knew that when they reared 
a child they gave it food assimilating in its nature to 
its mother's food, as near as possible; and the same 
laws applied to the young of the lower animals as to 
the young of man. They should give food which would 
ensure the growth of bone, fat, and muscle. He saw 
an attempt to follow this principle in the food recom- 
mended by preceding speakers, who had been enlighten- 
ing them. Some gave oatmeal or nitrogen; others^ 
linseed or carbon; and they ought also to give oatcake 
for the phosphates. Depend upon it, they must not 
rely on any one meal; but they must so contrive their 
food that they may give the phosphates, the nitrogen, 
and the carbon. Whatever they found necessary to 
give to grow a good strong man, they would require to 
be given, in order to rear a strong, healthy, and valua- 
ble calf. 

Rust In Wheat, 

Editors Cultivator— My experience of the present 
season induces me to make some observations upon the 
above subject. On the 21st of October last, I sowed 
three and one-half bushels of wheat, sold me by Messrs* 
A. B. Allen & Co., N. York, as the genuine ''white- 
fiint," of Wheatland.'' I presume it was as repre- 
sented; being as large and handsome grain as I ever 
saw. It was scarcely as large, however, as I had antiei^ 
pated, its weight being just 60 lbs. per bushel. 

On the 22d of October, I sowed fii bushels North 
Carolina Red wheat, about 68 lbs. per bushel. Tha 
soil was as nearly the same as could be, with a similar 
preparation, and like quantUj of seed per acre. The 
native wheat was cut the 15th of June; ibo N^w-Tork 
the 20th; the latter being six days later than the for- 
mer. In a month after their appearance there was a 
perceptible difference in the two, the northern having 
broader leaves, and being more green and vigorous. 
It retained its superiority throughout the growing sea* 
son; the stalks being larger, and the heads decidedlv 
superior. I expect^ much from this. But some fif- 
teen days before cutting, I perceived the rust in it, and 
before harvesting it was materially injured. Although 
much shrunken, its yield nevertheless was 32 per cent, 
more thaa the native wheat. The latter b^d not, tba| 
J 9aw, a single italk of niBt throngboat the lod 
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Now, it is to this, to me, inexplioable fact, that I 
desire to call your attention. Why was it that on the 
same soil, nnder precisely similar eironmstances, that 
the northern was so much affected, while the native 
^as entirely free from this disease. My reading has 
hitherto led me to suppose the rust to be some contin- 

fency of the season. Am I to believe so still, or shall 
attribute it to the seed sown, and brought with it 
from its northern home ? If the latter, may I not ex- 
pect the disease to be generated at each successive 
Bowing. 

Permit me to invite your noticd to another matter 
incidentally brought oat here. From the foregoing 
dates given, a difierence of six days in the ripening of 
the two kinds is perceived. May I expect the White- 
flint^as it acclimates, to become earlier, like most of 
the northern fruits introduced into the south, or will 
the native retain its superiority on this point ? Your 
Tiews are solicited. Will. H. Wills. BrinkleyvUUf 
^. C, Sept. 5, 1848. 

Draining. 

As the subject of underdraining, and the manner of 
oonstructing drains is justly engaging the attention of 
many, I wish to state a plan which I think in the ab- 
sence of better materials, answers a very good pur- 
pose. Every farmer who has loose stones on his farm, 
has the materials at hand; while at the same time he 
may be ridding his land of a great detriment to its 
proper cultivation. Big a ditch from two to two and 
a half feet deep, sixteen inches wide at the bottom ; lay 
stones six inches in diameter on each side, which leaves 
a water course of four inches in the centre. Take 
stones of larger dimensions and cover over. By draw- 
ing a quantity of stones along the line of the ditch, a 
selection can be made, and after placing some on each 
side of the top-stones^ should they not fill out to the 
sides of the ditch, the remainder can be thrown in at 
random, on which can be strewed some shavings or 
straw, and then covered. A team and plow will great- 
ly facilitate the covering operation. Flat stones would 
be preferable for covering could they be obtained, 
which would also prevent the necessity of digging so 
deep. W. Anslet. JluihvUle, N. Y.,jiugiist, 1848. 

Sawdnst Charring and Clay Baming. 

Having been repeatedly applied to for instructions 
ibr charring sawdust, and also for burning clay sub- 
soils, containing little or no organic matter to act as 
fuel, I take the occasion of Mr. Whitmore's paper at 
the Royal Agricultural Society, as lately reported by 
you, to bring the two questions together, and let them 
answer each other. Charred sawdust is a form of 
charcoal particularly adapted for manure, but the diffi- 
culty is to keep so light and loose a substance from 
falling into the fire and burning away, if put on sparing- 
ly, or if heaped up, to prevent this from filling and 
choking the air-way, and thus extinguishing the fire. 
The clay subsoil of stiff soils, turned up and burnt, not 
only manures by yielding its alkaline and other fertili- 
sing ingredients, but at the same time both deepens and 
loosens the soil; three benefits of great importance. 
But such subsoils, rising in heavy clods, as contain very 
little combustible matter, require fuel to keep them 
burning; which is not always at hand, nor to be had 
eheap. When sawdust is within reach it is just the 
thing; the clay will supply the knobs to build up with, 
and support the sawdust with air way between; the 
•kill of the burner being exercised in so proportioning 
and arranging them, that the sawdust shall fall in fast 
enough to keep up the fire, and moderate the air way 
to the charring point, without filling in so as to extin- 
goish it. And this may be done by varying the ar- 
xaagemeot according to the proportions. Where clay 



burning is the object, one ton of sawdust would proba* 
biy sufiice for 100 tons of clay ; and where the object is 
to char the sawdast, I think with skilful management, 
two tons of clay would do for one ton of sawdust, con- 
sidering that the clay does not consume and will shrink 
but little, whilst much sawdust falls in through the hoi' 
lows, as it becomes charred ; where clay is not at hand 
sods of peat may be used instead. Both are improved 
by the charcoal being disseminated through the sub- 
stance of the clay, which may be easily done with the 
shovel before burning and while the clay is soft, but 
this may hardly pay for the labor unless in garden 
culture. There is yet another method of charring saw- 
dast for manure, on a different principle; that is, by 
the heat produced in slaking lime. If wet sawdust be 
heaped up with fresh burnt lime, the wet will be drawn 
out by the lime for slaking, and the heat produced may 
fire the heap, and burn the sawdast to ashes; but if the 
proportion of sawdust to lime is very great, keeping 
the stones of lime far apart, the heat of slaking will b^ 
too much weakened by dispersion to produce fire. By 
keeping a medium, then, and covering well in from the 
air, wo may attain a point at which fire will be pro- 
duced in the heart of the heap, but prevented from 
breaking out to destroy the charcoal. The medium 
must depend more or less on the quality and dampness 
of the sawdust; but for that of fir, in its ordinary damp 
state in the saw-pit, by the changes of weather, we 
might try 20 bushels to one of lime, laying one fourth 
as a bed, mixing one. fourth of the wettest with the 
lime, and covering in with the remaining half. If the 
fire break through, more sawdust might be heaped on, 
and so much more charred ; or if no more, the holes 
may be stopped with earth in the usual manner. — jig. 
Gazette, 



I>isea»e8 of Animals. 



Red Water in Cows. 

In perusing your journal of the present month, (Au- 
gust,) I learn th|it there has been a great mortality 
among cattle, resulting from a disease called red 
water. This name is given to it from the red color of 
the urine, being only a symptom of functional derange- 
ment. The ounce of nitre! recommended in the arti- 
cle alluded to, would adt as a diuretic, and make the 
powerful animal weak; it might also change the cha- 
racter t)f the tirine ; at b6st it would only be treating 
symptoms, and could not possibly contribute anything 
towards the cure. I allude to the chronic form of this 
disease. The skillful surgeon Will immediately recog- 
nize a derangement of all the functions, a vitiation of 
every secretion, and a loss of vital power. Hence we 
lay it down as a fundamental principle, that those who 
treat symptoms alone, never cure disease, and the ani- 
mal often dies, a victim to the treaiBunt, instead of 
the malady. This form of disease is considered to be 
epidemic, yet all animals are not likely to be attacked, 
although exposed to the same atmospheric infiuence; 
for, if there is a perfect physiological equilibrium be- 
tween the solids and fluids, the nervous energy, and 
circulating system, then the animal is safe. The pro- 
per treatment of the disease is, to excite the liver and 
intestines to action, tohick are in a torpid etate ; next, 
to change morbid action; and lastly, to tone up and in- 
vigorate the whole system. 

I was tempted to make these few remarks, from the 
consciousness that this malady will yield just as readily 
as any other to the proper remedial agents. You quote 
from Cole's Veterinarian, that red water is most com- 
mon in cows of weak constitution; a general relaxa- 
tion; poor blood, &c.; that the urine is brown and 
tinged with yellow. This shows that morbific m%tter 
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is abundant in tho systtm and nature is making an 
effort to rid herself of the offending matter, and will do 
so unless you interfere by the use of remedies opposed 
to the yital principle. Many of the drugs used at the 
present day, such as copper, antimony, corrosive sub- 
limate, calomel, nitre, glauber salts, and laudanum, 
would kill a well animal, whatever they might do to 
the diseased. 

You then enmerate the change in color, from yellow 
to brown, and lastly, resembling coffee grounds. 

This shows that symptomatic fever, or constitutional 
irritation has set in; the cure in this stage of the disease 
would be very difficult. 

In a few days a natural diarrhoBa comes on, and the 
animal is better. 

This is the manner in which nature attempts the 
cure; the diarrhcsa carries off* a large amount of mor- 
bific matter, which could not remain in the system 
without producing serious consequences, " and the anu 
wuU often gett well." 

Here nature speaks in a language too plain to be 
misunderstood ; we must open the sluices of the body. 
One pint of linseed oil should be given, and its opera- 
tion assisted with injections of warm soapsuds, each 
injection containing a table spoonful of powdered gin- 
ger; after the bowels are evacuated, the distemper 
powder, sold by Stimpson, Reid & Co., 26 Merchants' 
Row, Boston, is the only article we use in this form of 
disease, and with remarkable success. The animal 
should be allowed a tea for a few days, composed of 
boneset and pennyroyal, one ounce of the former to 
two of the latter, infused in half a bucket of boiling 
water. The diet should be light and nourishing, and 
of the very best quality. G. H. Dadd, M. D. BoM' 
ton, jiuguet 14, 1848. 

Heaves in Horses* 

In 1846, 1 had a horse which was worthless, for use. 
I was frequently told that he could not live, but he 
is now alive, and as well as ever. The cure was a 
simple one. Take the young shoots or buds of the 
white pine, say in May or June, boil them, and when 
the liquor is cold, give the horse a junk bottle full once 
a day, for ten days. John B. Spinner. Herkinur, 
N. r., Jiugtut, 1848. 

[Our correspondent has omitted to tell what should 
be the relative quantities of the '' shoots ^or buds and 
water, and does not tell how much the ''junk bottle" 
should hold. It seems necessary to know what should be 
the strength of the decoction, and how much should be 
given to the horse at a dose. — Eds.] 

Disease in Seeep. 

I hare taken the liberty to ask some information as 
regards a disease that prevails among my sheep, 
through which I have this summer lost about 20 ewes 
and weathers. Thf disease commences with a dis- 
charge of pus from the nostrils, the animal falls away 
in flesh, has a dry cough, and the discharge is often ao- 
conl(>anied with blood. After a time, (some linger two, 
three, and sometimes four weeks,) the head becomes so 
clogged that the animal dies. I have seen from half' a 
pint to a pint of putrid matter run from the nose after 
death. On opening the head no grubs or worms can 
be seen, but the brain is highly inflamed. 

Some of the farmers, formerly of western New- York, 
say it is the rot in the head, and that the sheep were 
often diseased in the same way where they formerly 
lived, but they can tell me of no remedy. I have fol- 
lowed Mr. Jewett's plan of injecting snuff'-water up 
each nostril. I have fed them quantities of tar, flour 
sulphur in salt, rubbed the poll with spirits turpentine, 
and all without any visible effect. 



The large Leicestershire buck that you saw with me 
when I passed through Albany last summer, is now 
attacked, and I am afraid, (unless you can inform me 
of a remedy,) I shall lose him. The sheep are all in 
good condition when attacked with the disease. RicH- 
AHD Fbrbis. Onondaga, Ing, Co., Mich., Sept. 9th, 
1848. 

[The disease above described b new to us. We 
hope some of our correspondents will be able to give a 
remedy.— Eds.] 

Foot-Rot in Siieep. 

We published on page 247, of the Cultivator for 
1846, a statement of some very interesting and impor- 
tant facts, relative to the application of a remedy for 
this formidable disease, which had been tried with sif^- 
nal success on the extensive flocks of HtrMPBBT How- 
land, Esq., of Cayuga county, N. T. He has sinoe 
authorised us to add, that a continued application of 
the remedy has wholly removed the disease, and that 
not a solitary case remains; and so simple ajid efieota- 
al is the remedy, that had it been applied at the com- 
mencement of the infection of his flocks, it would have 
saved him several thousand dollars. 

For the benefit of such of our readers as may not 
have noticed the statement two years sinoe, we give ita 
substance below: — 

This remedy is now in use for the second season, da- 
ring which time the rot has diminished from thirty per 
cent, to one per cent., in a very extensive flock, or on- 
ly one sheep is now lame where thirty were formerly. 
Other flocks in the neighborhood, to which the remedj 
has not been applied, are as badly affected as ever. 

The remedy consists in mixing flour sulphur with 
the salt given to the sheep, in a proportion just suffi- 
cient to discolor slightly the salt, or about one-twentieth 
part. They are regularly and constantly fed with this 
mixture the season through. 

The disease being considered as allied to the itch, 
the sulphur mixed with oil was also applied to the backs 
of the sheep immediately after shearing, and whatever 
effect this mixture may have had upon the rot, the 
grease was found to have inereased the weight of wool 
about a quarter to half a pound per head. The practice 
of applying oily substances externally to sheep, and the 
beneficial results, have been elsewhere knovm, and this 
experiment further establishes the advantage. 

The cost of these materials for large flocks, may be 
lessened by purchasing in quantity in New- York city. 
Flour sulphur is often retailed at twelve and a half ets. 
per pound; in Now- York it costs three dcllars per hun- 
dred, and fifty cents additional, as freight, brings it to 
only three and a-half cents per pound. Lard and lamp 
oil are costly as external applications; but train oD, or 
oil of the tme whale, is only about 32 cents per gal- 
lon in New- York, if bought by the barrel, or $10 per 
barrel ; this would be enough for 2,000 head of sheep, 
or half a cent per head ; — the sulphur mixed and the 
labor of application woidd be about two cents per head. 



A PRSSEBVED RSAKT. — DiTMAs, the notcd chemist, 
states that the heart of Richard Cceur-de-Lion is pre- 
served at Rouen. It shows scarcely a trace of organio 
matter, but is composed almost entirely of incense in a 
state of powder or small particles— odorous powders 
being the principal substances used for embalming. 

CuRcuLio. — ^The Cleveland Herald says, " a neigh- 
bor has pursued the practice of shaking his i^um trees 
every morning, and gathering his insects to testrnotion. 
His trees have now but few stung fruit npon them." 
We have pursued the same practice with equal eoeoeas; 
but the insects being unusually abundant, we ere oom- 
pelled to oolleot them three times a day. 
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CoMtttiNiCATioNs have been received since oar last, 
from Wm. Todd, P. Elithorp, O. H. Dadd, M. D., W. 
Ansley, B. X., A Snbsoriber, F. Holbrook, Isaac S. 
Beers, W. H. Wills, H. C. W., W. Ik Bamett, C. C. 
Monsell. 

Books, Pamiphlets. Sec, have been received as fol- 
lows: — Speech of Hon. E. B. Holmes, on the River 
and Harbor bill, from Mr. H.— Seeds of a " beauti- 
ful plant,'' known in Wisconsin, as the '^ Polar Star," 
"Arrow Head," &c., from J. G. KjrAi»p, Esq.— 
" Visit to the principal Vineyards of France and Spain, 
by Jab. Bt7SBT, Esq.," an old book with a new title 
page, the journey having been made in 1831, and the 
book issued in 1835, from the publisher. **The 
Farmer's Cabinet," 12th vol., from Josiah Tatem. 
— " Catalogue of the Ashton Nurseries of Thomas 
Hancock," near Burlington, N. J.— "Lime and 
Marl: their Agricultural uses, with explanations of 
their properties and management," &o., by James 
Htatt, Chemist of the Mount Airy Ag. Institut e 
" Report of Committee on Public Lands, on draining 
the Ever Glades, in Florida," from Hon. J. D. West- 
coTT, Jr., U. S. Senate. " Catalogue of the Hamil- 
ton Nursery, Canterbury, Orange county, N. Y.,"from 
C. HamiltoiI, proprietor. 

Imposted Merino Sheep. — ^Mr. A. L. Bingham 
of Cornwall, Vt., passed through this city in August 
last, with twenty-one Merino sheep, nine of which 
were purchased of Fbs. Rotch, Esq., of Butternuts, 
Otsego county. Six of these, a ram and five ewes, 
were imported by Mr. R. from France in 1846. The 
remainder of the lot, except one lamb, were imported 
from the same country the present season, by J. A. 
Tajntor, Esq., of Hartford, Ct. These sheep are of 
the stock noticed by us in our December number of last 
year, (vol. iv. p. 383.) They are of great size, and 
have generally robust and strong frames, indicating 
hardiness of constitution; their wool is remarkably 
thick on the body, giving great weight of fleece, of a 
quality similar to what is usually produced by the Me- 
rinos in this country. Under proper management, we 
think they are calculated to improve many of our 
flocks. 

DtTRHAMs roR VERMONT. — Mr. BiNOHAM also pur- 
chased of Mr. RoTCH, five yearling Durham heifers. 
Mr. B. designs to breed these to his Hereford bulls, of 
which he and his brothers have several fine ones, from 
the herd of Messrs. Cornino and Sotham, formerly 
kept in this vicinity. Mr. Bingham is deserving of 
much credit for the spirit he has evinced for the im- 
provement of the live-stock of Vermont. 

South Down Sheep.— The advertisement of Mr. 
HoInttre, in relation to his flock of South Downs, is 
worthy the attention of all who are disposed to make 
a trial of this valuable breed, or who may wish to pro- 
cnrevftnimals to oross with their present stock. Mr. 
McI. has bred his sheep with the greatest care, and 
their general excellence is well known. His late pur- 
chase, (to which allusion is made in the advertisement,) 
comprises some first rate animals^ so that the charac- 
ter of his flock will be kept up. 

Fumigating Plum Tress. — In our last nvmber men- 
tion was made of the practice of Caleb Hall, of Blue 
Rook, Ohio, in keeping the curculio from his fruit trees. 
In a letter ainoe received from Mr. J. L. Cox, of Zanes- 
ville, the process alluded to is more fully described. 
"Mr. Hall/' (it is said,) " melu the brimstone in 



an iron pot, and wooleti rags are then dipped in it. 
Once in five or six days, between sundown and dark, 
he fumigates the trees by means of a pole, to 
which is attached the rag of burning brimstone. He 
begins as soon as the blossom falls from the tree, and 
continues while there is any sign of the insects/' 

" The Pie AppLfc."— We published a notice of a va- 
riety of apple by this name in our volume for 1847, p. 86. 
The writer of that notice, Mr. S. Worden, of Oswego, 
sent us a box of the apples in August last. They had been 
packed in saw-dust for several days, when they reached 
us, and were over* ripe, which prevented their real quali- 
ties from being ascertained. It is a very handsome apple 
—fair, and of good size; and we should think would, 
when taken at the proper time, rank among the best- 
flavored apples of the season. Mr. Worden informs 
us that it loses much of its flavor by being kept beyond - 
its time. It is said to have been brought from one of 
the Eastern states about thirty years ago, by Mr. 
Moore, whose iVither raised it from seed. Mr. W. 
states that some have given it the preference over the 
Early Joe. 

Annual Exhibition of the Albany and R'ens- 
SEiAER Horticultural Socistt. — The second annual 
exhibition of this society, was held at the Old State 
Hall, Albany, on the 14th and 15th of September. 
Considering the entire want of plums in this vicinity, 
the present season, the display of fruits was good. 
The show of flowers was fine, and in tastefulness of ar- 
rangement was superior to any former occasion. Vege- 
tables were abundant, and excepting the very common 
fault of being over- grown, were of a quality creditable 
to the producers. 

We noticed fine samples of new and choice kinds of 
pears from S. C. Groot, of Schenectady, J. J. Thomas, 
Macedon, Mr. Rankin, Newark, New- Jersey, D. T. 
Vail, and H. Vail, Troy, Judge Harris, Judge Par- 
ser, and Dr. Wendell, of Albany. 

There were some good samples of peaches from 
Mr. Rankin, Mr. Thomas, and Mr. Vail. 

Fine specimens of apples were shown by Mr. Pren- 
tice, Dr. Ward, Mr. Vail, Mr. Kirtland, and others. 
V. P. Douw;, Greenbush, Mr. Rathbone, Kenwood, 
H. Vail, Troy, and Mr. Rankin, of New Jersey, 
showed very good samples of choice kinds of grapes. 
Melons of several kinds were shown by D. T. Vail, Dr. 
J. Wilson, Dr. Wendell, and Mr. Kirtland. The 
Bckhara melon, shown by the latter gentleman, was 
pronounced of very superior quality. 

The principal contributors of flowers were Messrs. 
Wilson, Menand, Newcomb, of Pitfstown, Reus, 
county, D. T. Vail, Dr. Wendell, Mr. Doxnv, of 
Greenbush, and the president of the society, Mr. Rath- 
bone. The latter gentleman presented a "floral de- 
sign," in the form of a candleabra, composed of a great 
number of different kinds of flowers, most beautiful in 
appearance, which elicited much admiration. The 
bouquets of Mr. Wilson were also, (as they deserved 
to be,) much praised. 

Among the vegetables we noticed a superior kind of 
oabbage, from John H. Willard, Troy. Some of the 
heads weighed nearly twenty pounds each. The quali- 
ty is firtt-rate. 

Exhibition or the Rensselaer County Ao. So- 
ciETT.— The annual exhibition of this Society took 
place at Troy, on the 20th and 21st of September. The 
display was good; though unfavorable weather on the 
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first day, probably pre^«nted as full a competition as 
there would otherwise have been. There was a name- 
reus array of cattle-— working oxen, cows, heifers, and 
several bolls. Geo. Yail, Esq., had some handsome 
specimens of his noted herd of Darhams. There was 
also some good stock from Mr. Haswsll^ of Hoosick, 
and J. H. Willard, of Troy. We particalarly ob- 
served a yonng cow of remarkable points for the dairy, 
offered by Jacob T. Kip, of Brunswick. We noticed 
some very fine fat pigs, five months old, from R. C. 
Dbrick, of Ptttstown. There was a large show of 
implements, of fine workmanship. The in-door depart- 
ments were well filled. The show of fruits was hardly 
as good as last year ; but there were some fine speci- 
mens of apples, pears, and grapes, from Messrs Vail, 
Wabren, and others, of Troy, and Brioos, of Schagh- 
ticoke. There was a large display of fabrics and fan- 
cy articles. 

This Society has leased a piece of land for its exhi- 
bitions, which has been enclosed with a high fence; and 
a large building has been erected for the reception of 
articles to be shown. Permanent fixtures have also 
been put up for the cattle. The pens for sheep and 
swine, are of the movable fence, made by Mr. Coons, 
of Lansingburgh. They are very convenient, and 
when not in use are taken down and put under shelter. 
The enclosure is spacious, and the whole arrangement 
good. The plan is worthy of adoption by other so- 
cieties. 

Death of an Old Sheep. — In our volume for 1846, 
page 147, there is a notice of a Merino ewe owned by 
J. S. PsTTiBONE, Esq., of Manchester, Vermont, 
which was then in her nineteenth year. Mr. P. has 
several times sent us wool from this sheep. He 
informs us that she is now dead, having had one of her 
legs broken, from which injury she did not recover. 
Mr. P. says " she was 21 years old, and at the time 
she met with the accident, bid as fair to live another 
year as at any time for the last three years. I send 
yon a lock of her wool, which I think is as fine as she 
ever produced, showing that it has not grown coarse 
with age." The wool is certainly very handsome for 
what is called Merino; but we are inclined to think the 
fact of the fleece not having deteriorated in fineness, is 
rather an exception to a general rule. The sheep 
alluded to is a remarkable instance of the longevity to 
which the Spanish sheep is capable of reaching. We 
have been induced to refer to it particularly from the 
fact, that the statement of a competitor, in the class of 
Merino sheep, at the late fair, was doubted by some, viz. , 
that one of his sheep, (a ram,) was 16 years old. 

Seedling Apple. — We have received from Mr. Job 
T. Whipple, of Union Village, Washington County, a 
sample of apples produced by a tree raised, as is sta- 
ted, by the father of Mr. W. It is a large, fair apple, 
handsomely flecked and striped with red. Its quality 
is very good, though generally a little over-ripe at this 
this time, (Sept. 21.) We should think it well worthy 
of propagation. Mr. Whipple thinks so highly of the 
kind, that he has grafted it to a considerable extent, 
and has some trees of the kind for sale. The apple 
was shown at the late exhibition at Troy, and was 
approved by several pomologists. 

9^ We have received from Salmon Hittchinson, 
Ithaca, N. Y., a sample of seedling peaches, which 
originated with him. We are sorry to say that they 
were so much decayed when they arrived, that it was 
impossible to decide on their quality. 

iLLiTSTRATBDNATirBAL HisTORT.— Edited and com- 
piled by Dr. A. B. Strong, author of the *' American 
Flora." The design of this work is to famish popular 
deseriptions of the varions subjects of natural history, 
accompanied by illustratioDt. It is ^bltshed monthly 



by Green & Spencer, 140 Nassau street, New-Tork| 
at one dollar a year. 

If oticet of If eiv Pnbllcatioiis. 



The American Flora. — This is a monthly periodi- 
cal, the third volume of which is now being issued. 
Each number Qontains sixteen pages of letter-press, 
printed on fine paper, and four colored engravings of 
plants or flowers, taken from nature ; acoompaniMl by 
descriptions giving their properties, uses, methods of 
propagation and culture. The work is handsomely 
*' got up " — is edited by Dr. A. B. Strong, and pul^- 
lished by Green & Spencer, 140 Nassau street, Nevr- 
York, at three dollars a year in advance. 

British and Foreign Medico-chiruroical Re- 
view. — ^This excellent work, of which we have fre- 
quently spoken, continues undiminished in value and in- 
terest. It is issued quarterly in London, and is repub- 
lished in New- York, by R. & G. S.Wood. Each num- 
ber contains 275 pages, comprising a view of the lateat 
discoveries in medicine and surgery. It is a work of 
the highest reputation in its kind, and should be in the 
hands of every member of the faculty. Terms three 
^dollars a year. 

American Journal of Science and Arts. — ^The 
' number for September is before us. It is filled with 
valuable matter, among which we notice the following 
articles: On the Anomalies presented fai the Atomio 
volume of Sulphur and Nitrogen; with remarks on 
Chemical Classification, and a notice of M. Lament's 
Theory of Binary Molecules; by T. S. Hunt: A new 
Method of extracting Pare Gold from Alloys and from 
Ores; by C. T. Jackson : Description of Shells fonnd 
in Connecticut, collected and named by the late Rev. 
J. H. Linsley; by Augustus A. Gould, M. D., — with 
many other interesting articles. Much eredit is due 
the editors of this work, Professors Silliman and 
Dana, for the ability with which it is conducted. Pub- 
lished at New HavcD, on the first day of every second 
month, at $5 per year. 

Journal of Agriculture and Transactions or 
THE Highland and Agricultural Societt of Scot- 
land. — Published quarterly, by Blackwood & Sons, 
Edinburgh and London. This is one of the ablest of 
the periodicals devoted to Agriculture. It is, in fact-, 
two separate works — the different pages belonging to 
each, being issued under one cover, and at the end of 
the year are to be formed into their respective volumes 
of Journal of Agriculture, and Transactions of the 
Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland. The 
contributors are some of the best-informed and most 
distinguished in Scotland and England ; such as Prof. 
Johnston, John Towers, Thos. Rowlandson, Ai^ 

FRED GtDE, JABfES DUNCAN, J. H. FENNELf, and 

many of the best agriculturists in Great Britain. The 
Transactions consist of prize essays and original pa- 
pers brought out by the Society, and are of Ugh cha- 
racter in a scientific and practical view. 

Drying Fruit.— ^Apples are usually dried on* scaf- 
folds, or strung on twine, (a bad practice for several 
reasons,) but where many apples or peaches are in- 
tended to be dried, some kind of a dry house is gene- 
rally prepared for the purpose. These are of varioos 
forms and oonstructions. The most simple is made by 
erecting over a kiln a rude log or board building', 
leaving the flue and chimney outside, so as to supply 
the flue with fuel without entering the building, and to 
permit the smoke to pass off on the opposite side. 
Inside, in addition to the kiln, a number of shelves are 
set np, to receive the fruit. In some of these a ffnall 
stove is introduced, and the kiln omitted, or only used 
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The best dry hooae should be oonstracted of friune- 
vork, boarded, and the sidei and ends, except a dnor- 
waj, filled with drawers, with elai boiionis, to push in 
and pull odI, from the outside, like ^e drawers of a. 
buresn. Thej need not be more than three or foDC 
inches deep. A large quantity of fruit may thns be 
dried in a unall room heated by a stove. 

Thk Hokcy-Bke in Ahbbica. — Tbe native tribes 
of America say that hive-bees were originally iatro. 
daced sniong them from Eorope, bnt irtien and by 
whom none of them could tell. Ibe only name they 
have for them is the " white man's fly," and ihey re- 
gard their wider diffusion as indicating the encroaching 
progress of tbe white nettlera. It is said that the first 
planters in New England never saw any bees there; 
that the English introduoed them to Boston in 1670; 
and that since then they have spread ocer the whole 
oontinenl. Washington Irving has written an acconnt 
or the pro)cresB which the hivebee is making west- 
wards in Americtii and about sixty years ago, when 
Bartram inquired bow it was thsil westward, among 
the Creek Indiana, he had seen no bees, he was told 
fay a Dr. Grant that there were few or none west of the 
Isthmos of Florida, and bat one hive in Mobile, which 
had been lately bronghc from Enrope, the English sup- 
posing that there were none in the counliy, not finding 
any when they took possession aTler tbe Spanish and 
French. Bertram was also assured by the traders that 
there were no bees in West Florida, which he thought 
•ztrftordinary and almost inoredibie, since they were so 
namerous all along tbe eastern coast, from Nova Sootia 
toE^t Florida, even in the wild forest, as to be thcnght 
by the generality of the inhabitants aborigines of that 
continent. At the present time the honey-bee is abun- 
dant throughout the United States, both as a denizen 
of tbe forest and a dependant on man. Generally 
speaking, the settler in tbe baokwoods prefers the pre- 
oarions but luscious supply afibrded by those swarms 
which have deserted man, and taken up their abode in 
flsEOres of rooks or hollows of trees, to the mare regu- 
lar, bat less abundant supply, from bives of bis own. 

The author of .d Tour on the Prairiti, says the In- 
dians regard the bee as the harbinger of the white man, 
as the bufialo is of the red man ; and say that in pro. 
portion as the bee advances, the Indian and the boSalo 
retire. The wild bee is said to be seldom met with al 
any great distance from the frontier. When the honey. 
bee Grit crossed the Mississippi, the Indians, with sur. 
prise, found the hollow trees of their forests suddenly 
teeming with honey; and nothing can exceed the greedy 
relish with which they banquet for the flrst time upon 
thia anbought luxury of the wilderness. Al present, 
the honey-bea swarms in myriads in the noble groves 
and forests that skirt and intersect the prairies, and 
extend along the allavial bottoms of the rivers. — " 
fui lattcli and their PraducU, by J. B- Fshnrll. 



PLUM STOCKS. 
rpHE iDhMTibet <iff«n ror Hie 100,000 good iirosK KsdlingFlDn 

McMn. KinK ind Ripley, uid niher nnfierjTiien who h»ve n«i 
UieKpIsm gloclii, pt^T Ihem lo Uie iiopixleil w any other wr 

l*ric8 JIB pet 1,«H)-»I10 for lO.DOO, d^livcr^ in New-Tnrk. 
Vina.W"* Ap^y iTsaMUElI. Gu'dTlN, NswkI^. J. 



'FLOUR— OencMs per bhi. •S,BT)a»S,M— Bun bnmd', tsisn 

GRAIN— Wlieal, 0<-neKe. per tm,, tl-»— SoDlhern, fl.lS— 
Cora, MnaO cu~Ry V, e8c.— Oils, S4a35n— Bmley.TSe. 
I BUTTER— Bwl unben, per lb,, WoSSo.—Weslem, dai 



FRUIT TREES. 



bee: soiirrei, or from iH^rinK u-eoi of well Lddwh vflrJcUei, end 
proved ■ Urae proponios or ihEm do hJa owfi gR>nndt ; snd 1b« 

'n\y. he belieToe ihem lobe ef^ualtv correct witli th«eof any 

VOTihiifty, M rn per 100. 
TreeiDr •■■all lias for IhaWolemSMIeSiM law pricei. 

9ee Csujoffse, wbicb wiLI be «dt to sll cetf paid applicnnu, 
M» for mJe, 30,000 SEEDLl.SQ PLUM STOCK ■■, one yf old. 



PRINCE'S LINN.EAN BOTANIC GARDEN AND 

NURSERIES, Flutking, If. ¥. 
'WM. R. PRINCE & CO. aucrtKOre of Wm Prince, and sols 
* ' prnprielon of bii fiesl colleclioa, offer ibe Isrfeel ind choi- 

Fmit and Ornamental Trtet and PlanU, 
To be Taond in Amsrici ; snd will uaiuinit DttripUn CalaltguM 
I choicHt vKTJeliw of froil which are icaree elKWhere, srs 

EvcTvlleiffablo frail ennni'crKicd by Downinf, Msnnirn, Keruioll, 
■ad Haver, slid In ihe CHlaloguei of Enrope can be mpplied. Or 



by ihe Loiig lilud HorticDlloT*] Sociely. 

A Wholenle Calalopie will he leni la all Tenders. 

Tbe D^iaponalion etpenae lo the VVetl Ji now modenle, snd 
tbe AKenu' Receipt will be sent lo each purchsKr, which will prs- 
yeul Ue poaibilit; of Ion, Cuh oi ■ refireoce can be Ktil wilh 

and liila hf a nan named Winter, who never purchaied spy Irees 



CHEESK-per lb., Ba7e.- 

BEEP— Meea, per bbl , tiaatlS SO-Pnme, «8iid 50 

PORK- Mm, per bbl., Sia.TSrtia-Priaie, tO.Tt 



LARD— in iMgm, . 

BAMS-ncHed, per lb.,aja8c, 

HEMP— Ameriean dew roiud, per ton, 

BOPS— Fim ion, per lb., *aSe. 

TOBACCO— Virginia, per lb , aialHa. 

COTTON— Upland and Florida, per lb., t]aT|s.— New Oi 



JOHN MATHER k. CO., 
United Stattt Jgrievltaral WarthoTue, 195 front, ons 

door lottlk of Fulton Street, Sea-York City, 
'nrHERE Iher hsve Ibr saTe over 100 dtfTerenlpanenu and sites of 
*' Plows, of Ine moat approved kinds, and aPilable for all kii^of 

Impleinenl.™ offered" for «lo™Sli1^IS-'New-YSi*Vhi<,ll 
enabHenmenl. Pnrcnaacn will do well u, cell and eiuilne tbe" 
aiock before _pofch«KBg elsewhere, AmDDcihe plowa advorti»B(l 
will be Ibnnd J, Hayher ft Co.'t celebruetfaDd nr — •• • — - 

Premism Bagte D. Plow, wiihoBl 

U be bad in lEe United SUWi. 

N. B. CaningiaT allUndsmai 

New- York, Oet 1, leift— tf. 
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FRUIT TREES. 

THE Sobscriben are now ready to receive orders for superior 
TREKS vir : APPLES, PLUMS, PEARS, CHERRIES, 
PEACHES, Ac , from their new nursery. Trees all warranted in 
a healthy condition, and true to their sorts- Orders are entered on 
tiie order book, to be forwarded as soon as practicable in the fall. 
Orders respectfully solicited, and will receive prompt attention 
waers rwpcv , WILSON, THORBURN & TELLER. 

Q^T* Also, a fine assortment of choice Varieties of the Pear on 
Qaince stocks, or dwarf pear trees. 
Al bany, Oct 1, 1848-aL 

NEWBURGH NURSERY— FRUIT TREES. 

THIS Nursery con'Ains a general assortment of fiue.UiriAy trees, 
consisting of « , ^, . >• . 

jipplgij Pearsy Plumfy Ptachu, Cherrtea, Apru 
coUj NectarineSj Ratpberrieg, OooaeberrUi, 
Strawberries^ 6fC., 
Of the most approved kinds. AUo many that are new and rare, 
of recent introduction. ...,., 

All orders (post-paid,) will be carefully attended to by the pro- 
nri^Lor — Cuialoeues sent on application. . k 

pneior i^um b CHA'S. DOWNING. 

Newburgh, Orange County, N. Y., Oct. 1, 1848.— «l. 



PARSONS & CO. 

INVITE the attention of dealers and amateurs to the large and 
excellent stock of trees at their COMMERCIAL GARDKN & 
NURSERY, at Flushing near New- York. 

The personal attention of the propneiors to the propagatmg dc" 
nartmenU and their posseision of well arranged specimen grounds, 
enable them to ensure the correctoess of the varieties which they 

^^'rlieir* Fniit department contains of APPLES, 910 varieties, of 
which among the best arc, « » 

Early Harveet, Strawberry^ jSvtumn Bough, 
MaidenCe Bluth, WUli^ Sweeting, Fameuu, 
Porter, Graventtein, Stumer Pippin, 
Tower of Olamoi$f Northern Spy^ 
Yellow Bellflowerj Baldwin, Hubbardeton Nonsuch, 
Herefordshire Pearmain, Peck's Pleasant, Swaar, 
Bhode Island Greening, Newtown Pippin, 
White Seeknofurther, Sfc, SfC. 

PEARfi,.180 varieties, including, 

BartUit, Madeleinej Summer Francreal, 
Beurred*Jimalis, Jhx, Fondante d^jiutomne, 
Louise Bonne de Jersey, Duchrssed^^nzoultime, 
Easter Beurre, Columbia, Beurre d^Jremberg, 
Lawrence, Vicar qf Winkfield, S^c, SfC. 

CHERRIES, 70 varieties, including, 

Black Eagle, Downers Late Red, 

Black Tartarian, Elton, Bigarreau, 

Early Richmond, Mayduke, Belle de Choisy, ifCy 

ifc. 

PLUMS, 75 varieties, including, 

Imperial Gage. Jefferson, Yellow Gage, 
Washington, Smith's Orleans, Duane's Purple, 
Ickworth, Imperatrice, Lucombe's Nonsuch, Sfc. 

PEACHES, 80 varieties, including, 

Crawford*s Early, Crawford's Late, 
Early Tillottson, Early York, George 4th, 
Late Admirable, WhUe Rareripe, Royal George, 
White Imperial, Heath Cling, Old Mixon Cling, 

NECTARINES, 14 varieties, including, 

Boston, Violet Haiive, Red Roman, New White, 
Hardwick's Seedling, SfC, Sfc. 
APRICOTS, 14 varieties, including, , , , _ 
Early Peach, Moorpark, Schuylers Large, 
Dubois' Golden, Large Red, ^c, 4rc. 
AUo, Quinces, Grapes, Figs, Almonds, Walnuts, 
Raspberries, Currants, Strawberries, 
Esculent Roots, 4rc. 
THE ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT, comprises all the 
roostdeairable Ornamental, Deciduous and Evergreen Trees and 
Shrubs, Vines, Creepers, 4ms., in some 800 varieties, many of which 
are new, and rare, and valuable for Arborateins. 
Also, Roses, Hedge Plants, &c. ,. . . ., . «, . • 
Catalogues fnmiahed gnuU on application by mail al Flusbmg, 
or personally at 10 Pine street, New-York. 
Oct. 1.— It. . 

BRANCH NURSERY OF PARSONS & CO., 
At Brighton Depot^ near Boston, 

THE Proprietors inviie the attention of their Eastern friend* to 
their grounds at Brighton, to which they have transferred a 
large assortment from their establishment at Flushing. 
< The entire success of tlie uees transplanted there the past season 
enables them to recommend this stock with oonfidcaee. 



HIGHLAND NURSERIES, NEWBUROH, N. IT* 

Late A. J, Downing 4r Co, 

THE undersigned beg leave to inform their patrons and the pub- 
lie in general, that their stock of 

FRUIT ft ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, Jbc, Ac, 

For Autumn planting, is unusually large and thrifty, espeeialljr 
PEAR.S, PLUMS and APPLES; of most of the standai^ varieties 
of the latter there are several thousand trees, tiiree and four yean 
old, of large size suitable for orchard planting, together with a ge- 
neral aaeortroent of Cherry, Peach, Nectarine and Apricot trees. 
Also, Grape vines, small fruits, ftc, Ac. 

Pear on Qvtnce Stocks, 

Portugal Qtunce Trees, standard height, d fl, 91 00 

•* ** qucnouille * " 100 

Angers(ln««) " " »* " 1 OO 

Smaller trees of the above, price, 50 

Hedge Plants, 

Buckthorn, S year oM, per 1000, 9 8 00 

Osage Orange, " per 1000, 18 00 

The ORNAMK.NTAL DEPARTNENT is full and complete: 
for particulars see Catalogue, a new edition of which is just iwaed 
for 1848 4c 49, and will be sent to all jwet-paid applicants. 

Orders respectfully solicited, and will receive prompt attention, 
which will be carefully packed and shipped to any part of the 
Union or Europe 

N. B. Catalogues to be hod gratis of the agent in N. Y., Gbo. G. 
Shephsbd, 143 Maiden Lane, and at the office of '*Th« Cultiva- 
tor," Albany. A. SAUL & CO. 

Highland Nurseries, Oct 1. 184a'— 2t. 



SENECA LAKE HIGHLAND NURSERIES. 
I^RUIT and Ornamental Treev, Flowering Shrubs and Plants; 
-^ Roses, Dahlias, Strawberries, Greenhouse plants, Hothoase 
I^ants, Annual Flowering plants, sc , &c., cultivated and for sale 
at these Nurseries. 

5,000 Trees, of Uie new and celebrated DOUSE or HAWLKY, 
which for flavor, size and productiveness, is the unrivalled Fall Ap> 
pie. Also, the Early Joe and Northern Spy. 

Trees carefully packed, so as to be safely forwarded to any 
part of the country. 

All packages put on board the Steamboats on Seneca Lake, free 
from charge. Priced Catalogue, describing the advantages of pur- 
chasing trees at this location, and much Horticultural information, 
furnished gratis, to all who apply, if by mail, post paid. 

eTc. FROST, 

Catharine, Chemung county, N. Y., Oct. 1. — It. 

_ , -I , ■ — " 

FRUIT TREES FOR SALE. 
'PHE subscriber has for sale at his nursery, (Fishkill Landing, 
* Dutchess county, N. Y.,) a general assortment of Fruit Treea, 
embracing msny of the most valuable kinds of Apple, Cherry, 
Peach, Plum, Pear, Nectarine and Apricot trees ; and a large quan- 
tity of the market fruit trees, among which are the Frost^lura, Na- 
poleon Cherry; Rhode Island Greening, Newtown Pippin, and 
Baldwin apple; Isabella grape vines andOrsnge Quince Bushea. 

Also a splendid lot of tiie EARLY GOLDEN APRICOT Trees. 
This Apricot still maintains its high reputation, baving withstood 
the severe frost of last Spring, which killed the fruit buds of seve- 
ral kinds of the Peach and Apricot trees. These trees have been 
sent withni the last year, to all latitudes of the United Stales; and 
from the extreme parts they give the most promising prospects of 
success. 

Also, a few thousand Fir and American Linden Trees. 

Trees will be furnished on as low terms, and packed in as careful 
a manner, as at any other establishment of the kind. When desi- 
red, small trees will be supplied at corresponding prices. Cata- 
logues sent to all applicants. CHARLES DU BOIS. 

Fishkill Landing, Oct. 1, 1848.— It. 

TO NURSERYMEN, ORCHARDISTS, AND 

PLANTERS. 

THE subscriber offers fur sale at his nurseries, Plymouth, Bfasa. 
Pear, Quince, Cherry, Plum, Apple, arid Dwarf Apple, (IVtra- 
dise) stocks, suitable for budding next August, or for Spring graft- 
ing. Also, the following ornamental tree 8tock9, from two to three 
feet high and stout : viz. Mountain Ash, Oak, Hawthorn, Elm, 
Spanish ChesMtut, Horse Chestnut. Birch, Beech, Ash, Norway 
Maple, Sweet Brier, Larch, Scotch far. (2 ft ) Silver fir, (Ift) Spraoe 
fir, U ft.) Norway fir, (1 ft ) Arbor Viioe, (15 in.) 

Abo, 50 of the finest sorts of PEARS, standard and dwarf. 

Priced list sent to post paid applicanu. 

Oct. 1.— 4t. B. M. WATSON, 

IMPORTANT TO FARMERS, GARDENERS, 

AND FLORISTS. 
A New Manure, Warranted Superior to any Other. 

MR. BOMMER has on hand one hundred casks-HSOO lbs. each — . 
of the celebrated '< French Guano," an inodorous chemically 
prepared fertilizing Powder, adapted to every soil and all plants^ 
and acknowledged in Europe as the best and most profitable msi- 
nure ever known. Price of a cask, S5. 

Families having small gardens or flowers, can be supplied Dritk 
small bags containing 15 lbs. at 25 cents, or 30 lbs. at 50 cents, akt 
his office 72 Qreenwich-st, New- York city. April 1— t4K 
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TO SEEDSMEN AND NURSERYMEN. 
riRBI^RS will be received by the midenigned for the parehaae 
^ and transmiflsion of seeds, plants, shrubs and trees, from the 
most celebrated French Narseries, on moderate terms and with des- 
patch. UVIN08TON, WELLS k, CO., 10 Wallst. 
New-York, Sept. 1, 1848.~4lt 



NURSERY OF J. J. THOMAS. 
McutdoHt ITofM Co., N. Y. 

THIS Nnrsery now contains many thousand fine trees, of larye, 
handsome, and thrlAy growth, consisting of Apples, Pears, 
Peaches, Cherries, ApricoU, &c., of the best staudard sons, as w;eU 
as the finest only of new and newly introdaced varieties; all of in- 
ferior merit being rejected; and in no eate an any propagaud for 
tab except thoee Utcrougkly proved in beariag. 

When purchasers desire, selecUons of the best for affordmg a re- 
gular succession of fruit through the season, will be made by the 
proprietor. ^ ^ 

▲ careftdly assorted collection of hudy ornamental trees, shrubs, 
and herbaceous perennial plants, will be furnished at very moderate 
prices. 

Trees for canal and railroad conveyance, will be well packed in 
bundles, enclosed in strong mats, with the roots mndded and enca- 
sed in wet moss, so as perfectlv to preclude all danger of iiunry. 

AH communications, post-paid, to be directed Macedon, Wayne 
C30., N. Y. 



BURRALL'S SHELL WHEEL PLOW. 

• 

THESE Plows run thirty per cent. tfgAfcf than the common plow, 
and work well on aU tmhy in att conditionM. 

An imtH'ession has gone abroad that they answer onTy **oa 
smooth lands where there are no stones, or other obstructions." 
Such is not the fact— they make good work on all lands, rough w 
smooth^ and are more rally appreciated among roots or stonei, 
and on stiff clay, and hard gravelly soils. Two thousand of them 
have been in use during the last three years among our best far- 
mers, and give entire satisfaction- 

For sale toheleiole and retail {warranted) an assortment of the 
above (from No. 3 to 18} capable of turning a fbrrow of from 10 
to 90 inches wide, and from 6 to 14 inches deep. A liberal dia- 
count to dealers. E. J. BURRALL. 

Geneva, April, 1848 -4lL 



MERINO SHEEP FOR SALE. 

HAVING arrived at a point in which I desire to reduce mv stock 
of Sheep, I have therefore concluded to sell about 600 Merino 
Sheep this fall, which have been bred with great 'care, and are in- 
ferior to none in the United Statea^SOO of whicii are half bloods, 
from the imp station made by Mr. Taintor. Nothing need be saic 
to recommend them, for they recommend themselves. 
Cornwall, Sept 1, 184a— 3t. A- L. BINGHAM. 

ASHES FOR SALE. 

THE subscriber has on hand at his Soap and Candle Manufae- 
tory in Cabotville, sitUAted a few rods from the Railroad, and 
a short distance from the Connecticut river. Six or Eight thousand 
buthdt of Lbacbss Ashxs, mostly from hard wood, which are 
constauuy accumulating, and which will be delivered on board a 
boat, or the dan, on reasonable terms— affording an excellent op- 
portunity for Long Island farmers^ or others having access to rail- 
road or water communication, to improve their lands. For farther 
particulars addresa G. M. BIGELOW, 

May 1, 1848—61. Cabotville, Mass. 

HUDSON AG. WAREHOUSE & SEED STORE, 
FURNACE BUILDINGS, HUDSON. 

THE Subscriber offers for Sale, all kinds of FARMING IMPLB- 
MENTS and TOOLS, GARDEN and FIELD SEEDS, on as 
good terms as at any other establishment. 

Hor«e Powers, single and double Threshing Machines, with or 
without Separators, Plows of all kimls, including D.Prouty h. Co^s 
Centre Ih'aft ; sub-soil and side-hill Plows, Road Scrapers, Culti- 
vators, Seed Sowers, (Pratt*s), Straw Cutlers, of various patterns, 
Kendal Ps Chums, Endless Chain Dog-Chnms, Corn and Cob Crush- 
ers, Iron Rakes, of all sizes. Hay Forks, Manure Forks, Shovels, 
Spades, ffarden and field Hoes, Grant^s Fan Mills, Scythes and 
Snaths, Ox Yokes and Bows. Ox Balls, Ball Rings, Grain Cradles, 
Grass Hooks and Shears Bill Hooks, Scythe Stones, &c &e. 

F. A. GIFFORD. 
Hudson, May 0, 1846— fft* 

GRANT'S PATENT FAN-MILLS. 
T T. GRANT & CO., Junction, Rensselaer county, N. Y , eonti- 
*' * nue to manufacture these celebrated mills. They have been 
awarded five first premiums at the New York Stale Fairs and the 
Fairs of other States^ and in no instance has any other mill of the 
kind received a premium over them. The manufacturers feel con- 
fident, therefore, in offering these mills to the public, that they are 
the best in use. During the last year they were introducea into 
England, by Mr. Slocum. of Syracase. Tliey were very favora- 
bly noticed br the English papers; and from a commnnicatten uf 
Mr. S.'s, published in the Transactions of the N. Y. State Ag. So- 
ciety for 1847, it will be seen that they were tried by several large 
farmers, and 'highly approved. One farmer, it is staled, sei aside an 
almost new winnowing machine, for which he paid £18, (980) and 
used Grant's for cleanmg a crop of 300 qrs. (2,700 bnshels) of wheat, 
and tereral hundred bushels of moatard seed. We have lately made 
some valuable improvements in the article, though the price re- 
mains as before. Our ogtntM are H. L- Emery. Albany; G. 8. & 
F. A. Willis, Pittsfield, Mass.; Parsons 4 Dickinson, SpringfieM, 
Mass., JohnMayher k, Co., 105 Front Street, New-York;Berj. 
Myers, Newark, N. J.; 8. & E. Hasbrook, Stone Ridge, N. Y.; 
James 8. Brown, Newburab, N. Y.: H. Warren, Troy: Hugh Van 
Alstyiie, Kinderhook; 8. £ M. Peckham, Utica jE. Whitman, Jr., 
Baltimore, Md-; Fitzhugh Coyle, Washington, D. C ; Denslon & 
Webster, Savannah, Geo. Address I. T GRANT k, Co., Junc- 
tion, P. O., Rensselaer connty, N. Y., by whom all oiders wiU^-e- 
eeivo prompt attebtion. Sept. I-— 4t. 

^OW landing firom ship Aglare, a very superior cargo of Phtafro- 
*-^ nian Guana Price SSS per ton, for all quantities exceeding 
1,000 lbs. Apply at the New-York Agncultnral Warehouse and 
Seed Store. Nos. 180 It 191 Water-street, New- York. 
July 1, 184a— 9t A. B. ALLEN ft €<». 



GREATEST IMPROVEMENT OF THE AGE. 

SwiiWt Lever DrilL 

Pitented November 4, 1840, to H. W. SMITH. 

THE advantages of this machine as tally established by use and 
experiment, are 

1.— A saving of from two to three pecVs of seed per acre. 

8.— An equal distributiou of any given quantity of seed, covered 
at a uniform depth. 

3.— A saving of labor; a boy and team, with this machine, can 
complete from 8 to 10 acres per day ; and the surface of the soil ia 
left in such a position that it does not encrust, and imdergoes a con- 
stant course of natural cultivation by the acti(m of every shower, 
so that the gases and atmosphere readiiy penetrate, — hence, 

4.-— The grain is not so liable to be t vown out by frost. 

5. — It stands firmer and stronger, and is not so liable to be injured 
by rust or the fly. 

6.— Where these machines have been used, the saving of seed 
and increase of product, amounted to from SO to 25 per cent. 

The great improvement in this machine, over aU others of the 
kind, is its simplicity, durability and economy, and the facility and 
certainty with which it can be set or edtered by a regulated index 
and guage to drill or plant any given quantity ^ grain per acre, at 
any given depth. 

l*hese machines are now being made at Syracuse. 

County rights to manufacturers sold on reasonable terms. 

For further particulars address the undeisigned, post paid at Sy 
racuse. C. MASTEN, 

ilifg. 1, 184a— 3U 



THE PLOW, THE LOOM AND THE ANVIL. 




copies tor 85, and three dollars for a single snbaeription. The ob- 
ject of this Journal, as its title indicates, is to discuss and dissemi- 
nate, with zeal and earnestness, not only the philosophy and prac- 
tice, but also the politieal economy of American Agriculture. It ia 
designed to convince the Farmer and the Planter, that encourage- 
ment and prefirrence of American over foreign labor, in every 
brach of inaustry for which we have the climate and materials, is a 
question which interests the euUivatort ef thesoU above aU daeut of 
people: and to show that what American Farmers most need now. la 
not so much instruction how to use the ptow^ but how and by what 
policy we can have the greatest number of thriving consumers, de- 
manding here at home, the products of the plow. In a word, 
" Thk Plow, tkb Loom, ars thz Anvu,/' is designed to show 
that, instead of a precarious dependence on ever fluctuating and 
uncertain /omgn markets, as recommended in renorts and speeches 
published and widely disseminated by the OeneraJ Government, and 
by the New-York Stale Agricultural Society, our best and surest 
reliance under a wise policy, would be, on the home maritetj by 
giving fair and steady encouragement to American Industry^ em- 
ployed, and consuming at home, the products of American Hus- 
bandry. 

In this earnest undertaking to propagate, what is believed to be 
the true conservative doctrine, the Editors have the countenanco 
and good will of many of the most highly gifted and patriotic men 
<^ our country. Mr. Skinner Is giving to it all his time and abili- 
ties, and relying on iu success exclusively, m his only means of 
support. All he asks is that those who wish it success, will sub- 
scribe at once; and those who are opposed to his views will read at- 
tentively and judge as impartially as fixed opinions will allow. 
i- Of all improvements in practical agriculture, and in the stmeturs 
of the implements employed in it, the reader will be kept advised. 
The editors solicit " aid and comfort " from all the friends of do- 
mestic industry, in att its forms: not to be rendered as to the "agi- 
tators " iu favor of free trade, in hard money, ^tnities by thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands, but by two neighbois in a V, and 
by clubs of five in a X. . . . « 

Now among the oldest of the Editorial Fraternity, he will feel 
greatly obliged to any one of them who will give this one inser- 
tion, as it is kindly done here. Editors and Publishers take the 
risk of the mail. No formality is necessary, except to say— J. 8. 
Skinner k Sons, or G. B. Zieber k Co, PhUadelphiiu fS enclosed 

for two subscriptions. A. B. Post Office. 

C. D. Post Office. 

Or, in this wise 910 for five subscribers and their address.' 
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CIDER MILL SCREWS. 

THE Subscribers ere Drepared to supply orders for Cast Iron Ci- 
der Mill Screws and boxes complete. 
Also, Steam Engines, Mill Gearing, and Castings in general. 

JaGGER, TREADWELL & PERRY, 
Eagle Foundry, No. 110 Beaver Street, Albany. 
October 1, 1848— gt _ 

LARGE STOVES. 

THE Subscribers are making the largest and best Stoves in mar- 
ket for Dairymen, Planters, and Hoiel keepers— to wliich their 
atteution is invited. JAGGER, TREADWELL & PERRY, 

Eagle Foundry, No. 110 Beaver St., Albany. 
Oct. 1, 1848-8t , 

BLOODGOOD NURSERY, Ftu$k%ng, L, /., 
KING & RIPLEY, 

1 PROPRIETORS of this well established nursery, oflbr for sale 
', one of the largest varieties of good size 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Evergreens^ Orape Vines, 
Raspberries. Strawberries, 
Flowering Shrubs and Heage Plants, 
Ever offered to the public. 

Orders sent to them at Flnshmg, L. I.; or 244 Pearl St., New- 
York, (where Catalogues may be obiainel gratis,) will receive 
vrompt attention, and the trees packed with much care for transpor- 
tadon. Oct 1-lt. 

SOUTH DOWN SHEEP. 

THE Subscriber offers for sale, several very superior Southdown 
Rams and Ewes, (from lambs to 4 years old,) some of which 
are imported animals. 

Great care has been taken, and no expense spared to raise up 
this stock to a high standard. He has lately added to his former 
slock, several fine animals, many of which were selected personal- 
Iv by their former owner, from rome of the most noted flocks in 

England- 

Applications may be made either personally, or hy letter, addres- 
ned to J- McD. McINTYRE, Albany. 

Oct. l.r-3t. 

TO PLANTERS. 
'117' ANTS * situation as Farm Overseer, a Scotchman, abont 30 
^ years of age. Married, who has a thorough practical know- 
ledge of Agricnlture, in all its branches, as also the msnsgement 
of stock orall kinds. Has had very extensive experience in the 
management of Short Horn Cattle and Sheep, has been about two 
«aanin America Can produce the most unexceptionable testi- 
monials as to character and abilities; and would endeavor steadily 
to forward his emirioyer's interwts. 
Apply, post-paid, to A. W., office of the Calttvator, Albany. 
Oct I— U.» 



GUANO. 

A Superior lot of Patagonian Guano just landing— put up in light 
casks, thus preserving all the ammonia— for sale at two cents 
per lb., at the Agricaltaral Warehouse of S. C. HILL i & CO. 43 
Fulton St., New*York. 
Oct. 1. i'848*-8t. 

TO NURSERYMEN, GARDENERS AND HORTI- 

CULTURI8TS GENERALLY. 
npHE subscriber, for many years agent of the Highland Nurseries 
*' of Newburgb, having withdrawn from other engagements, has 
now devote^ himself to tbe Commission Business, and intends giv- 
ing special attention to the Nurserymen, (hardeners and Horti- 
cuiturisiB of the country generally. 

His arraiigemenu tor a regular correspondence with agents in 
Europe will be immediately completed, and prompt attention al- 
ways given to the receiving goods from, and the forwarding goods 
to fiurope. 

He will also receive for sale, consignments of seeds or other 
goods, they may have to dispose of^ and attend to the transaction of 
any business here or in EnBO||)e, with which they may entrust him. 
There being no snch agency m the city, he hopes by a faithful aw 
tention to their interests, to renier his services valuable, and res- 
pectfully solicits their patronage. 

^t/ertmetM —A.J. Downing, Esq. and A. Saul & Co., Newbnigh; 
H. Reid, Murry Hill, N. Y., and Elinabethtown, N. J. 

GEO. G. SHEPPARD, 
1 13 Maiden Lane, New York. 

N. B Orders for Russia Mats, fbr Budding or Packing, immedi- 
ately supr lied. 

New- York, Oct. 1, 1846^8t. 

'^ FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
rr^HE Subscribers wish to inform their customers and the public, 
X thai they have now on hand, and will offer for sale during the 
ending planting season, a Inrgt s ock of Fruit T. ces, consisting in 
part of, 

50.000 Jlpple Trees, suitable for orchard planting, 
20,000 Pear do do do 

15.000 Cherry do do do 

15,000^ Peach do do do 

Besides large quantities of APRICOTS, PLUMci, NECTA- 
RINES, QUINCES, GRAPES, and all the small frtaiu. The trees 
are vigorous and healthy, and the collection comprises all the lead- 
ing standard sorts, as well as nearly all the rare and choice ones re- 
cently brought to notice. All have been propagal«l under the per- 
sonal supervision of the proprietors, whose care, experience, and 
entire devotion to the business, give tbe public a reasonable gua- 
ranty for accuracy. A large share of attention is paid to the col- 
ture of GARDEN TREES, and the stock of 

Apples on Paradise Stocks, 
Pears on Quince, and 
Cherry on the MahaXeb, 
Is probably the largest in the Union All the famous native fruits 
of Western New\ork,'can be supplied genuine, propagated fnm. 
bearing trees. Immense quantities of young trees suitable for dis- 
tant transmission can be supplied. 

The stock of Ornamental Trees \% very large, and quantities Ibr 
planting streets, public groundsj&c, or to dealers, can be furnished 
very low. 

Hedge Plants can also be furnished by the 1,000, orll0,000 eoos- 
prising 

Norway Spruce, Jlrbor Vita, Hemlock, 
Red Cedar, English and American Thorn, 
Buck Thorn, Osage Orange, Honey Locust^ 
Privet Ij^c, 

50^000' Plum Seedlings, 1 Yr. old, 
30,000 Quince, of the best sort for Pear stocks. 
Besides large quantities of Rhubarb, Asparagus, Sea Kale, and 
all other articles in the nursery line, at reduced rates. 

Trees and plants will be packed in the best manner, and shipped 
to any part of the Union. 

A new catalogue for 1818 and 49' is just published, and will be 
sent gratis, to all postpaid applicants. Wholesale catalogues sent 
when desired. 
Orders should be forwarded immediately. Address, 

ELLWANOER. BARRY & ROWE, 
Oct.l. — It. Mt. Hope Garden and Nurseries. Rochester, N. Y. 

TUE CULTIVATOR 

Is pfMished an thejirst qf each tnonih, at AJkaniy, N* F., fry 
LUTHER T UOKBR, PHO PRIETOR. 

LUTHER TUCKER & SANFORD HOWARD, Editors. 

%\ per anii.^T copies Tor $5—15 copies for $iO« 

Payable always in advance. 

PITBLISHIirO AOXITTS IS 

NEW-YORK- M. H. Newman & Co., 109 Broadway ; 
BOSTON— Joseph Breck k, Co., 62 North-Market-Street : 
Of whom single numbers, or complete sets of the back volumes, 

can always be obtained. 
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inPLEISEnTS AT THE LATE STATE FAIR. 



Tb« exhibition of implements M the State Fair at 
Buflklo was, in reapeol to ila extent and the general 
valae of the articles, tbe hest we hare ever seen. 
There ware many implements which appear likely to 
become nserut, that have not hitherto been extensively 
knuwn, and a brief notice o( some which c«Jiie under 
our otxervation, may be interesting. 

Seed-bowerb oe DaiLLS. — The introdaction of ibeie 
implements amonfj the farmers of ibis eoancry, ia coiv- 
paratively recent, In England, they have been known 
for many years, and their nae haa been oonstonllj ex- 
tending, till it ia now considered a maxim there, that 
"the drill is tbe sbeet-anofaoF of wheat husbandry." 
'Yfe aae no reason wby the system of drilling wheat or 
other grain, may not be attended with equal advanta- 
ges here as in Europe — in fact, so far as it has been 
tried, we think its utility has been demonairated. Drilla 
of English and Scotch m ana factnre have been imported, 
■nd several have been mads here by our own tnecban- 
ictj and we understand that farmers who have tried 
both, are inclined to give tbe preference to those ol 
" home manufacture," on accoont of their simplicity 
and cheapness, wbile they are equsily as cfBoieni and 
precise in tbeir operations. Of those exhibited at Buf- 
falo, we noticed Sherman's, of which a cut and descrip- 
tion will be found in another place — and Fennock's, of- 
fered by the Mme person; Palmer's oOered by Fitch, 
Barbt Sc Co., Brockport, N. Y.j Graggs !c Reynold's, 
offered by O. Betnolds, Webster, Monroa connly, N 




Emirt'i DriS Barmr, W ■ 

Y. A drill, adapted to sowing all kinds of seeds, by 
Jiaod or horse-power, was shown by H. L- Emest, Al- 
bany. Of this we have previooslj given a description. 
(See vol. Tor 1847, p. 121-) 

Horse Powebs- — Horse-powers of variona kinds 
}re nsed for threshing grain, and for variooa other pnr- 
poaes. They are differencly conalTDcted according to 
the amount of force to be applied. Where only tbe 
strength of on? or two horses ia required, and especial- 
ly where a portable power is wanted, some of these, 
properly madt, on the " endless- chai n " principle, have 
aeveral advantage!. Where it becomes necessary to 
apply several horses, a sweep or lever power is essen- 
tial, in order to make tbe proper attachment. Of the 



former kind exhibiti>d at Buffalo, we noticed Wheeler's, 
calculated for either one horse or two horses, offered bj 
R. L. EuERT, Albany. It has been described in onr 
oolnmns, and is well known- Of swt<ep powers, we no- 
ticed Hall's, olfeied by J. Hall, Roches,ter; Pitts', of- 
fered by J. A. Pitts, Rochester. These seem to be 
well oonstrneted, and are, we understand, much Used b 
Weslem New- York. We have heretofore given a de- 
scription of Mr. Hall's, (see vol. for 1844, p. 344.) 
Taplin'b power was offered by Eddt h Co., Union Vil- 
Inge, Washington county, N. Y- This was described 
in onr volume for 1844, p. 377. 

CcLTivATORs. — In Ibe oonslmction and use of the«e 
implfments, a great improvement bas been made with- 
in a few years. The principal advantage to which wo 
allude, consists in adapting tliem to Ibe working of 
fallows. After a sod bas been plowed, the oullivator 
is capable of penetrating tbe ground ta a ralBcient 
depth to eradiosie weeds, and prepare tbe soil for 
wheat ; and it is made of such dimensions that a much 
greater breadth can be worked in tbe lame time, than 
could be done by the same team with a plow. For 
spring crops, also, land which is not too heavy, that 
had been broken up the previous fall, can be readily 
and cheaply brought into a good condition for planting 
by the use of a coliivator, of tbe right conslruction. 
Cast-iron, which bas hitherto been frequently used for 
ibe teetb, is found to get too dull to cut the roots of 
weeds and stir the soil thoroughly. Tbe teeth are now 
made of cast steel, of any size or shape desired, and 
being brought to a good edge at ftrst, continue to keep 

CuliivatorB for working fallows are sometimes made 
with wheels, and are so contrived that by means of a 
lever or other apparatus, the frame work and teeth can 
be easily raised or lowered, so as to adjost the working 
of the implement to any roqaired depth, 

or largt cnliivatoTs at BnSalo, we noticed Ice's (of 
which a cnt and description will be found in oar vol, for 
1847, p. 285;) Hinkston's offered by D. HMksTON, 
Claikson, Monroe county, and one oflered by £. R. 
~ II, of Vernon, Oneida connty. 

or cultivators for hoed crops, we aotieed several 

kinds. One by H. L. Embkt, with oast-steel teeth, of 

good shape — expanding frame, with wheel in front — 

appeared likely to do good eieoQtion. There were 

her kinds which were not without merits, offered by 

. J. BUBRALL, Geneva, and Wm.Acamb, Middleport. 

Flows. — There was a nameroas display of these, 
though bat few which differed essentially from those 
exhibited at previons exhibitions. H. L. Emert pre- 
en of differeat patterns', (including the "Wor- 
cester Eagle" plow,) K tide-biU plow, and several 
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inlitMl plowi, Diflerent kind* were &bo preaenied by 
Stakktck k. Soa, Troj, Kataum U Bbicoi Kocbeiter, 
E. J. BvtMALL, Gcnersi mai H. Dei^xo, Moitvilie. 
Eddt fc Co., Uoioa ViUags, WuhiogioD coanty, pro- 
■niled « plow with WTonghl-iioa beami J. H, Ccu, 
DminnioiidTille, Canada Wtit, preieiilffd aCTcr*! kinds 
of tbe Scotch plow, for beaTj *oit, and also the " In- 
prored Canada plow,*^ for lighc loil. 

Sta*i HACUim. — Ab article Dnderthii head, which 
speared to be very ntefal, was oficicd by Isaac Doo- 
LITTLK, of Bocheiter. It would make bandiome 
•tavea Irom any kind of atoff, aod at a leiy rapid rate. 
Coan-iHuxzai. — la a country vbere ladiaa corn 
eonnitntn tbe mint important itaple orprodneiioD, the 
moit ready and rspeditwni way of preparing it for 
market thantd be adopted. Macbinei for this purpose, 
worked both t^ hand and horie power ate in ate. Of the 
rormer, Clinlon'i, is well known, and operate* well — 
being capable of sbelling, iciih two hands, 100 ba^eU 
per day; it was offered at Buffalo, b; U. L. Ekebt. 
A. H. Stevehb, GencTB, preienled b shell er calciuBted 
for sbelliDg and clCBoing tbe corn at the same opera- 
tioD. It appesred to operate well. 

Of large machines, to be worked by horse or water- 
power. Smith's, described in tbe Cvllivator for 1844, p. 
SSI, i> Tery expeditioiu in iu operation. 

H*T A.BD MMII7BZ FoBES. — Tbe contrast between 
implements of tbia kind in dm tbirty years since, and 
the best made at tbe present day, is lery great, and 
exhibits a striking improvement. It may be safely as- 
tomed that a man will sccomplisb a third more work 
in a giren time, with one of our modern, light, spring- 
steel forks, than coold haie been jdoae with the old 
cliunsv articles Died by our fathers. It is probable 
that tbe improTement in tbia article is attributable, in 
a greater degree to Hehbt Pabtmdce, of Massachu- 
■etts, than to any other maa. 

IlAB*ESTii)a Machine. — The trials which have 
been made with various macbines for cutting grain, 
haTe, we think, demonstrated the practicability of their 
•uoces*. Tbeywill, andoobtedly.be still further sim- 
plified and improTcd, and we con&deatly anticipate their 
b«ng brought into extensive tue on emooth lands, in 
tbe course of a few years. We are not prepared to 
decide which of tbe diOerent kinds should have the pre- 
ference. Hnssey's, manufactured by O. HoasxT, Balti- 
moTe,Hd., has been more generally lued than any 
with which we are acquainted, and we ^believe ' 
worked leiy aatisfaclorily. McCormick'e, seemi 
to have sDcoeciled. Esterlj's, described in the Culli- 
voior for 184S, p. 2S, is said to have lately undergone 
considerable improvement, and we have noticed very fa- 
vorable recommendations of it in some of tbe western 
papers. We saw only Hnaaey's at the State show, 

MowiHO Machihi.— The only article of tbia kind 
of which we have any knowledge, is that made by W, 
T. KxTCHDM, Buffalo. It was tried at tbe late show, 
■od made very good work is leoond-crop olorei. We 



are tohl bj llkne who have tried it, that rt 
well on ■ imooth suface, and wfaerti there i* mat amm 
tbnk grass at tbe bottom ) bat is liable ta e)og except 
in straight grass, Uke timothy, fco. The maddna t> 
simple and stnwg, and ve hope will yet be made to «»- 
swer the porpose eSectnslly. 

FARKUie MiLi.9 — There baa been a large coiBpeli- 
tion in the monDfaotare of these article* for aeveral 
yean, and tbe eonaeqaence is, that acTeral have be^a 
broQght very aear to perfeetioo. Grant's, and Myer>& 
Bryan's, were tbe only one* we saw at BuSalo. 

Chubhs. — Yankee ingenuity has been mode no leas 
conspicDoos in tbe great variety of potent chniiu it haa 
produced, than in bee-bives and washing -maobines. It 
must be admitted, however, that (or doing a large bu- 
siness, some improvement on the old-bshioned dash 
chnrn bas been eOected. At BoOaki, we neuced If ea 
dalls', and tbe " Thermometsr chum," — both oflercd 
by H. L. F.MEBT, and tbe Atmoapheric chum, afler«d 
t^ Peteb Fbaeb, LewistoB. All these seem to b« 
good implements for the purpose they are designed tar, 
Cheb9B.pebsie9. — Tbere Brc many jheese-pretsea ot 
comparatively late introduction, and, as with other ar> 
idea, there is a diversity of opinion is regard to their 
elative advantages. Tba " selfacting press," Coi<- 
.iHs h Stone's palentj Dix's " Anti-fHction preeSj 
and a press offered by W. G. BoAtHBBD, of Rome, 
rere exhibited at Buffalo. The latter article, whioll 
iperated by a lever and ratchet wheel, aeemad to r^ 
eive much commendation Grom those who exanuoedit. 
Stbaw AMD Cobh-Stalx Cdttebs. — A distinctum 
has latterly been made by several societies, in ofleringf 
their premiums, between machines for eatting straw 
and those for cutting com. stalks. Circular euttera, ar 
those in which the knives are placed in tbe form of k 
cylinder, which is tarned by a crank, and cutting hf 
the edges of the knives being htoDght in eoataot with 
rollers made of hides, lead, paper, ho., are mni^morn 
expeditious in their operation, and perform more work 
in proportion to the foroe applied than any other kind 
we have known; and for cutting straw and hay, wa 
think tbey are generally preferred by peraous acquaint- 
ed with tbe different kinda. But for oorn- stalks, which 
it is desirable to cut and mathfint, we should prefer a 
machine operating differently. Of the circular kiad, 
Uovej's, Steven's, and Rnggles, Konrse&MascD's, wore 
presented at Bufblo. Of other kinds, we noticed 
Catohpole's, and Richardson's. 

PoBTABUi Htixs. — There are many situations whiora 
these mills can be used advautageoaaly. On large farma 
they may be worked by borae-power. We noticed 
Fitzgerald's, offered by C. Rosa, (which has been be- 
fore spoken of in onr oalomns,) and one offered by E. T. 
BuTLEB, Norfolk, Ct. 

Sheep and cattle should be sheltered from storms da* 
ring tbe month of November. Milch oowi ahotild bo 
fed with a little hay od &o«tj mominga. 
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lilTCHFIEI^B AORICri^TURAI. SOCIETY. 



The exhibition of this Society for the present year, at 
which we had the pleasure of being present, was held 
at Litchfield, Ct., on the 27th and 28th of Sept. In 
the aggregate, the exhibition afforded nndoabted and 
gratifying evidence that a general improvement is pro- 
gressing in the hnsbandry of the county. We believe 
this was the tenth anniversary of the society, and the 
display was considered equal to any former one. In 
one of the most important departments, working oxen 
and steers, the show was larger than on any former 
oooasion. There were about one hundred yoke. Their 
general appearance was better than that of the cattle 
usually exhibited at the shows we have attended. They 
were mostly of medium size, nearly all of a red color 
^-a great proportion of them mixed more or less with 
the Devon blocMl. The best working oxen are here, a 
very profitable description of stock, as they not unfre- 
quently bring $150 per yoke. 

The Devons were introduced to this county by Le- 
muel HvxLBUT, Esq., in 1819, and seem destined to 
become here the leading stock. At present, the full 
bloods are in comparatively few hands; but the crosses 
of various grades are numerous. Few or none of the 
former have as yet been tried here for work. The on- 
ly question in regard to their fitness for this purpose is, 
that they may not be quite large enough for the hea- 
viest work, or to command the highest prices. We 
think this point requires some attention, and that the 
stock should be selected and bred with a view to ob- 
taining the requisite size. Attention should also be 
given to their dairy qualities. If they are properly cho- 
sen in the first instance, and are carefully bred and 
reared, we are inclined to think, from what we have 
seen of the breed, that they will be found well suited to 
the climate and soil, and general purposes of this dis- 
trict. 

Judging from the cattle exhibited at Litchfield, we 
Aould conclude that the important quality technically 
called handlings had not received much attention from 
the breeders. We regretted to find that the hides of 
a large proportion of the stock were rigid and unelas- 
tic, and instead of a soft mossy coat, were covered 
with straight, stiff hair, shining like bristles. The 
hard skins and hard quality of flesh to which we al- 
lude, have perhaps in some instances beeu the result of 
too much attention to a pellicular color, without due 
regard to the properties which constitute the real value 
of animals. The touch is the best indication of the 
thrift and quality of fiesh, and at the same time it cer- 
tainly does not lessen the capacity of the animal for la- 
bor or for the dairy. In examining the oxen ex- 
hibited on this occasion, it was found that the best 
for work, were almost invariably the best handlers, 
and we are confident that attention to this quality 
would result in increasing the general value of the 
stock. 

The working oxen were tried with a stone-boat or 
drag, heavily loaded. This, though perhaps, a fair 
test of the muscular power of cattle accustomed to 
pull in this way, does not afford so good a criterion of 
their discipline, and aptitude for ordinary labor as a 
trial on a loaded cart or wagon, at a hill. 

There were many oxen tried on this occasion, several 
of which exhibited surprising strength and ambition. 
Of those we had the opportuniry of seeing, we noticed 
particularly the pairs owned by Moses Ltman, of Go- 
shea, L. HuEijiUT of Winehester, J. N. Blakeslee 
and Philo Habd, of Watertown. Mr. H.'s were smal- 



ler than the others, but of handsome form, quick and 
sprightly action, and when brought to the task, dis- 
played a degree of intelligence, courage and power, 
that would have been creditable to the proudest courser. 
There were undoubtedly others deserving of notice, 
which we did not see tried. 

Premiums were offered for the best lots of cattle, not 
less than ten in number, and there were several compe- 
titors under this head. Mr. Hurlbut of Winchester, 
showed twenty- nine head, twenty- six of which were 
full blood Bevons, all except one or two bred by him- 
self. He had twelve cows which would have compar- 
ed favorably with any Devons we have ever seen at any 
show. His young stock were good, and teveral of 
them superior. His bull Bloot^tldy five years old, 
weighing 1700 lbs. in only fair condition, is a capital 
animal^fine and blood-like in his points, and a nice 
handler. 

LoREN Thrall, of Torrington, showed thirty- six 
head, including three yoke of oxen. He had fourteen 
cows of various ages, some nearly full blood Devons, of 
good form, and many of them of good appearance for 
the dairy. 

Mrs. Vesta Hawkiks, of Water tovm, showed six- 
teen head of cattle — ten of which were oxen and steers . 
The lot made a creditable appearance. 

Mr. Griswold, of Torrington, showed a lot of very 
good cattle — the number we did not learn. 

Of milch eowSf we noticed two very superior ones 
belonging to the President of the Society, Moses Lt- 
BiAN, Esq., of Goshen. One of these we understood, 
was a full blood Short-horn, and the other a mixture of 
that breed. Few cows that we meet with anywhere, 
show better points for the dairy than these. Gen. F. 
BuEL, of Litchfield, showed a *' native " cow, remark- 
able for her yield of milk. He stated that her milk 
was weighed from the 21st of June to the 2l8t of Au- 
gust, and that it ranged from 33 to 44 pounds per day 
during that period — her feed, ordinary pasture. We 
noticed, also, two very fine looking cows, offered by 
John G. Gillet. 

There were but few animals exhibited as fat cattle. 
We noticed a pair offered by R. I. Canfield, of New- 
Milford. They were bred in Monroe county, N. Y. j 
were four years old — weight 4,600 pounds. Their 
blood appears to be a mixture of Durham. Both are 
good, but one of them, for quality and ripeness, is sel- 
dom equalled by any of that age. 

The show of horses was not large. The only stal- 
lions we noticed were Ttmo/eon, owned by J. H. Tut- 
TLE, of Torringford — bred by Mr. Satterthwait, of 
Morristown, Belmont county, Ohio; and Mcmbrino, 
owned by L. Thrall, of Torrington — bred by Mr. 
Burton, of Washington, Duchess county, N. T. These 
were horses of good figure. 

The sheep were less numerous than we expected 
from the number and high standing of the flocks of this 
county- There were some good Merinos offered by L. 
Thrall, and Stephen and George Atwood, of Wa- 
tertown ; and some fair Saxons by Mr. Griswold, of 
Torrington. N. B. Smith, of Woodbury, showed a 
few good South Downs. 

The swine were few in number, but mostly of good 
appearance. 

The plowing match, we must in candor say, was the 
least interesting part of the exhibition. The soil was 
light, inclining in some places to gravel, but mostly 
free from stones that would offer any hindrance to the 
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plow ; bat with one or two exceptions the work was 
not done in a manner that would have satisfied a good 
farmer. The farrows were banlked, broken, in some 
plaoes left flat, in others edgewise, and in others with 
the grass side np. This re^alted from two causes; 1, 
the shortness and unsteady motion of most of the plows, 
and 2, from the work being done in a great hurry. It 
is worse than useless to plow faster than it can be well 
done; and we see no advantage in attempting any 

Sreater speed than could be kept np by the teams in a 
ay's work. The object is to ascertain some actual 
improvementi not to excite astonishment at something 
which cannot be reduced to profitable practice. 

The short plows here used, may answer a good par- 
pose among rocks, and in rough and uneven ground; but 
are unfitted for such a soil as they put in on this occa- 
sion. Hence we see the necessity of adapting imple- 
ments to their proper situations and purposes. 



The exhibition of horticultural and dairy produotr^ 
manufactured goods, &o., was respectable. The coun- 
ty has long been famous for the fine quality of its 
cheese, and its reputation did not suffer from the lots 
here exhibited. The competition in butter was conside- 
rable, and several of the parcels we examined were of 
a quality equal to any we have met with. The articles 
in this department being only designated by numbers, 
we had no means of learning the names of the exhibit- 
ors; but were informed that the cheese which was 
deemed the best, was offered by H. M. Haet, of West 
Cornwall, and that the best lot of batter was offered by 
J. O. Ambler, of Bethlera. 

The annual address was delivered by Rev. Mr. HA.&- 
KisoN, of Bethlem. It was a judicious discourse, con- 
taining many useful ideas and wholesome remarks. 

Notices of some of the farms of Litchfield ooon^ 
will be given in our next. 



BTTDROPHOBIJI . 



Of all the diseases to which the animal creation is li- 
able, there is none, perhaps, so horrible in its manifes- 
tations as that called rabies — commonly known as hy- 
drophobia. The latter term, however, seems to be in 
soncie degree inappropriate, inasmuch as a dread of wa- 
ter is by no means a universal accompaniment of the 
disease. 

YoUATT, in his treatise on " The Dogt^' has 
given the pathology of rabies in a more detailed 
form than any other author; and as the disease is one 
of whioh there is always more or less danger, both to 
our domestic animals and to the human race, it may 
serve a good purpose to present a brief synopsis of his 
observations. 

In answer to the question, what is the cause of ra- 
bies ? Mr. Y. says — ^' It is the saliva of a rabid animal 
received into a wound or on an abraded surface/' Of 
the nature of the virus he thinks we know but little. 
" It has not," he says, ** been analyzed and it would 
be difficult to analysse it." It can only be propagated 
by inoculation — it must be brought in actual contact 
with the nervous fibre. He is of opinion that it never 
arises spontaneously, and he thinks if a quarantine of 
eight months could be established, and every dog con- 
fined separately for that length of time, the disease 
would be completely annihilated. 

After the poison of a rabid animal has been commu- 
nicated to another, it lies dormant for a while — ^The 
length of time varying with different animals. In the 
human subject the disease usually manifests itself 
in from three weeks te six or seven months; in the dog 
not less than fourteen days; and generally from five to 
six weeks — ^in three months from the time of being bit- 
ten, the dog would be considered safe. In man it usu- 
ally runs iu course in twenty- four hours — ^rarely ex- 
ceeding seventy-two hours; in the horse it runs three or 
four days; in the sheep and ox five to seven days; in 
the dog four to six. 

The disease has been communicated, either by the 
bite of a rabid animal, or by inoculation with the 
viros, to almost all kinds of animals; and in all 
it was accompanied by the same or similar character- 
istics. The strange and uncontrolable disposition to 
bite is generally manifested, even in rabbits, sheep, and 
in the human race. By way of experiment, two phy- 
sieians inoculated fowls with the foam taken from the 
mouth of a rabid cow; and after about ten weeks, the 
birds died with evident symptoms of rabies. 

MxANS OF pnsvENTioN. — Excision of the bitten or 
snosed part has been frequently resorted to, and with 



various success — the operation ia thought to demand 
great skill, owing to the difficulty of taking out the af- 
fected part without bringing the virus in contact with the 
fresh-out tissue. Cauterization, (burning the bitten 
part with a hot iron,) has been practiced with little 
advantage. The application of caustic — lunar eauftie 
— has on the whole proved best. " It is/' says Mr- 
YouATT, " perfectly manageable, and being sharpened 
to a point, may be applied with certainty to every re- 
cess and sinuosity of the wound. If the whole ol the 
wound has been exposed to its action, an insoluble com* 
pound of animal fibre and the metalio salt is produced , 
in whioh the virus is wrapped up, and from which ii 
cannot be separated. In a short time the dead matter 
sloughs away, and the virus is thrown off" with it." He 
recommends applying the caustic a second time, but 
more slightly after the eschar has sloughed off*, in order 
to destroy any part that may not have been properly 
acted on by the first operation. 

Mr. YouATT states that he was several times bittea 
by rabid dogs ; but that by a timely application of the 
lunar caustic, he escaped; '* and yet often," says he, 
' when I have been over-fatigued, or a little out of tena- 
per, some of the old sores have itched and throbbed, 
and actually become red and swollen." He was oaoe 
bitten in a very dangerous manner by a rabid eat. 
This animal is generally very ferocious when laboring 
under rabies, though, fortunately it is but seldom that 
it is thus affected. During its paroxysms, its rage 
knows no bounds. In the case alluded to, the cat had 
been the playmate of the children of the family, but 
had, all at once, become sullen and ill-tempered. It 
got into an upper room were it was allowed to remain, 
and Mr. Youatt was sent for. He gives the following 
thrilling account of the scene which ensued; 
^' It was nearly dark when I went. I saw the hor« 
rible glare of her eyes, but I could not see so much of 
her as I wished, and I said I would call again in the 
morning. I found the patient, on the following day, 
I precisely in the same situation and the same attitude, 
crouched up in a corner and ready to spring. I was 
very much interested in the case; and as I wanted to 
study the countenance of this demon, for she looked 
like one, I was foolishly, inexcusably imprudent. I 
went on my hands and knees, and brought my face 
nearly on a level with hers, and gazed on those glaring 
eyes and that horrible countenance, imtil I seemed to 
feel the deathly influence of a spell stealing over me. 
I was not afraid, but every mental and bodily power 
\ seemed in a manner suspended. My ooontenaiioe^per- 
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haps alarmed her, for she sprang on me, fastened her- 
self on my face, and bit through both raj lips. She 
then darted down stairs, and I believe was never seen 
again, i always have nitrate of silver in my pocket; 
«ven now I am never without it. I washed myself, and 
applied the caostic with sorald severity to the woand^ 
and my medical adviser and valned friend famished still 
more after I got home. My object was attained, al* 
thoQgh at somewhat too much cost, for the expression 
of that brute^s comitenanoe will never be forgotten." 

Mf . YovATT very severely eensares the practice in- 
dulged in by many persons, of allowing dogs to lick 
their hands and face. He says the habit is a very dan- 
gerous one, and relates a case of a lady having lost her 
life by suffering her dog to lick a pimple on her chin. 
Horses have also taken the disease from dogs licking 
iheir muttdes, which were scratched or chafed. 

The following extracts from Mr. Yovatt's descrip- 
tion of the symptoms of rabies, may prove useful in 
preventing the consequences of this dreadful malady. 

'^ The early symptoms of rabies in the dog, are oc* 
«a&ionally very obscure. In the greater number of ca- 
ses these are snilenness, fidgetiness, and continual shift- 
ing of posture. Where I have had opportunity, I have 
generally found these circumstances m regular succes- 
sion. For several consecutive hours, perhaps, be re 
treats to bis basket or his bed. He shows no disposi- 
tion to bite, and he answers the call upon him laggard- 
ly. Ho is curled up, and his face is buried between his 
paws and his breast. At length he begins to be fidge- 
ty. He searches out new resting-places; but he very 
soon changes them for others. He takes again to his 
own bed^ but he is continually shifting his posture. He 
begins to gaze strangely about him as he lies on his 
bed. His countenance is clouded and suspicions. He 
comes to one and another of the family, and he fixes 
on them a steadfast gaze, as if he would read their ve- 
ry thoughts. * I feel strangely ill,' he seems to say: 
* have you anything to do with it t or you t or you V " 
Has not a dog mind enough for this f If we have ob- 
served a rabid dog at the commencement of the disease, 
we have seen this to the very life. 

*' A peculiar delirium is an early symptom, and one 
that will never deceive. A young man was bitten by 
one of his dogs; I was requested to meet a medical 
gentleman on the subject. I was a little behind my 
time; as I entered the room, I found the dog eagerly de- 
vouring a pan of sopped bread. * There is no madness 
here,' said the gentleman. He had scarcely spoken 
when the dog quitted the sop, and with a furious bark 
sprung against the wall as if he would seize some ima- 
ginary object that he fancied was there. ' Did you see 
that t' was my reply. * What do you think of it V 'I 
see nothing in it,' was his retort; ' the dog heard some 
noise on the other side of the wall.' At my serious 
urging, however, he consented to excise the part. I 
procured a poor worthless cur and got him bitten by 
this dog, and carried the disease from this dog to a 
third victim: they all became rabid one after another, 
and there my experiment ended. The serious matter 
under consideration, perhaps, justified me, in doing as 
I did. 

" This kind of delirium is of frequent occurrence in 
the human patient. The account given by Dr. Bards- 
ley of one of his patients, is very appropriate to our 
present purpose: — * I observed that he frequently fixed 
bis eyes with horror and affright on some ideal object, 
and then with a sudden and violent emotion, buried his 
head beneath the bed.dothes. The next time I saw 
him repeat this action, I was induced to inquire into 
the cause of his terror. He asked whether I had liot 
heard bowlings and scratchiogs. On being answered 
in the negative, he suddenly threw himself on his knees, 
extending his arms in a defensive posture, and forcibly 



threw hack his head and body ; the muscles of the face 
were agitated by various spasmodio contractions; his 
eye-balls glared, and seemed ready to start from their 
sockets; and at that moment, when crying out in aa 
agonising tone, 'Do you see that black dog V his coun- 
tenance and attitude exhibited the most dreadful pic- 
ture of complicated horror, distress and rage, that 
words can describe or imagination paint.' 

<< There is also in the human being, a peculiarity in this 
delirium which seems to distinguish it from every other 
kind of mental aberration. ' The patient,' in Mr. Law* 
rence's language, * is pursued by a thousand phantoms 
that intrude themselves upon his mind; he holds conver- 
sation with imaginary persons; he fancies himself sur- 
rounded with difficulties, and in the greatest distress* 
These thoughts seem to pass through his mind with 
wonderful rapidity, and to keep him in a state of the 
greatest distress unless he is quickly spoken to, or ad- 
dressed by his name, and then in a moment the charm 
is broken; every phantom of imagination disappears^ 
and at once he begins to talk as calmly and connectedly 
as in perfect health .' 

'' So it is with the dog, whether he is watching the 
motes that are floating in the air, or the insects that 
are annoying him on the walls, or the foes that he fan- 
cies are threatening him on every side — one word re- 
calls him in a moment. Dispersed by the magic infla- 
ence of his master's voice, every object of terror dis- 
appears, and he crawls towards him with the same pe» 
euliar expressions of attachment that used to charac- 
terize him. Then comes a moment's pause — a moment 
of actual vacuity — ^the eye slowly closes, the head 
droops, and he seems as if his fore feet were giving 
way and he would fall: but he springs up again; eve- 
ry object of terror once more surrounds him---he gazes 
wildly around — ^he snaps — ^he barks, and he rushes to 
the extent of his chain, prepared to meet his imagina- 
ry foe. 

** The expression of the countenance of the dog un- 
dergoes a considerable change, principally depending 
on the previous disposition of the animal. If he was 
naturally of an affectionate disposition, there will be 
an anxious, inquiring countenance, eloquent beyond the 
power of resisting its influence. It is made up of 
strange suppositions as to the nature of the depressions 
of mind under which he labors, mingled with some 
passing doubts, and they are but passing, as to the con- 
cern which the master has in the affair; but most of all, 
there is an affectionate and confiding appeal for relief. 
At the same time we observe some strange fancy, evi- 
dently passing through his mind, unalloyed, howeveri 
by the slightest portion of ferocity. 

'' In the countenance of the naturally savage brntei 
or him that has been trained to be savage, there is, in- 
deed a fearful change; sometimes the conjunctiva is 
highly injected ; at other times it is scarcely affected, 
but the eyes have an unusually bright and dazzling ap- 
pearance. They are like two balls of fire, and there is 
a peculiar transparency of the hyaloid membrane, or 
injection of that of the retina. 

"A very early symptom of rabies in the dog, is an ex- 
treme degree of restlessness. Frequently he is wander- 
ing about, shifting from corner to comer, or continually 
rising up and lying down, changing his posture in every 
possible way, disposing of his bed with his paws, shaking 
it with his month, bringing it to aheap, on which hecare* 
fully lays his chest or rather the pit of his stomach, and 
then rising up and bundling every portion of it out of tho 
kennel. If he is put into a closed basket, he will not 
be still for an instant, but turn round and round with- 
out ceasing. If he is at liberty, he will seem to ima* 
gine that something is lost, and he will eagerly seareh 
round the room, and particularly every corner of it, 
with strange violence and indecision. 
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SITBSOIIi PI^OWDfCF* 



Plowing IS one of the most important brancBes of 
agriculture— necessary even to its existence. The im- 
provement of 'practical agriculture, is in proportion to 
the improvement made in the art of plowing. The 
principles which chemistry has revealed may be made 
abortive — their results defective — ^by improper plow- 
ing. 

. The object to be obtained by plowing, is three fold; 
1st, to pulverize the soil; 2d, to expose a great depth 
of soil to the action of the atmosphere; 3d, to hold the 
many fertilizing substances brought down by rain and 
■now, and absorbed by the soil. 

It becomes necessary to pulverize the soil, so that the 
roots of plants may extend in all directions, freely and 
to a great distance. The atmosphere coming in con- 
tact vnth deep and well pulverizcKl earth, imparts heat 
and moisture, and, acting upon the soil, assists in libe- 
rating its salts and in bringing it into that condition 
which is best fitted for the growth of crops. 

A small proportion of water during raina more or 
less heavy, sinks into the soil when shallow plowed; 
anoh soil is sooner afiected by the drouth, and is dry at 
a greater depth than deep earths, as may be shown by 
an examination of shallow and deep plowing in a time 
of drouth. Common plowing does not reach sufficient- 
ly deep, to accomplish all that is desired; but deep 
plowing and its good results are effected by following 
the common plow with the subsoil plow. It simply 
loosens the subsoil, and leaves it in that state that roots 
oan enter it, that air can permeate it, and water be ab- 
florbedby it. A subsequent plowing, with the common 
plow, oan then easily intermix the surface and subsoil. 
Plowing may thus be effected sixteen to twenty inches 

deep. 

I have found from frequent examinations of the roots 
bf oorn, wheat and oats, during the last four or five 
years, that they are generally inclined to grow down- 
wards, some of the roots even straight down until they 
reach the subsoil, then after penetrating an eighth or a 
fourth of an inch, turn horizontally. I traced a root 
of a wheat plant which had extended sixteen inches 
nearly perpendicular, in less than three months after it 
bad been sowed, on ground previously subsoiled. It is 
interesting to take the spade and examine the roots of 
crops, at any stage of their growth, in order to com- 
pare the effects of common or shallow, with those of 
subsoil plowing. To see the roots of corn pushing 
boldly downwards eighteen inches in search of food, 
•ight inches of which has never been penetrated except 
by the noble oak and hickory, and occasionally bv the 
aearohing taproot of clover, as I have witnessed this 
past summer, affords pleasure as well as instruction to 
the farmer, who ^ takes pride in fat swine or stall-fed 

oxen. 

I sabfloiled three»fourths of an acre through the middle 
of an eight acre lot, in June, 1846, for wheat. The 
field was plowed but once, aud cultivated several times 
previous to sowing the wheat. I am not able to give 
the result accurately, in consequence of cutting the 
grain with a reaper, by which I was unable to keep the 
^eat separate. The difference was quite perceptible 
at the time of harvesting; it stood thicker on the ground, 
and the berry was of a better quality than the adjoin- 
ing on ground not subsoiled. 

. In May last, I subsoiled one and a-half acres for corn, 
in a field containing six acres. It had been a timothy 
meadow for four years. The soil was day loam, sub- 
soil a tenacious clay; a part of the subsoiled ground 
was a swale previously ditched, apart was a ridge, the 
balance a wet swale, with a compact, impervious sub- 



soil. Twenty loads of unfermented manm-e was ap«- 
plied to the acre. It was plowed in May five inehe» 
deep, and subsoiled nine niches more. 

I saw no difierence m the corn until August, whicb 
was then very perceptible during the drouth of that 
month. The corn upon the subsoiled' part retained all 
its beautiful freshness, bearing a healthy perpendicular 
tassel, and having the appearB^ij&^ through the day of 
having been refreshed with a shower of rain the previ- 
ous evenhig. That on the unsubsoiled parts, yielded 
to the ilrouth, the tassels drooped and the leaves be- 
came dry and rolled. After an examination of the soil 
and subsoil about this time with the spade, the difier- 
ence in the parts became no fonger a mj stery* 

The earth was moist on the subsoiled portion, vrithin 
a foarth of an inch of the smrface; on the unsubsoiled^ 
it was dry to the depth of an inch, the balance below 
dryer than the former. In the one, the subsoil was filled 
with eorn roots in search of food and water; in die 
other, they were tamed aside by the subsoil. The corn 
on the wet swale was as good, if not better, than any 
other portion of the field. Judging from the present 
crop, I am of opinion, that subsoiling this vret swale 
was an advantage to the erep of one hundred per cent, 
notwithstanding the objection raised by some, to sub* 
soiling wet land without ditching. 

In consequence of an experiment by which I wished 
to test two varieties of com, which crossed the field in 
an opposite direction to that of subsoiling, I only com- 
pared three rows of shocks, five rows in each shock,, 
each row of shocks gathered from twenty-one rods of 
ground. The resuh was as follows: 

No 1. not subsoiled, gave 606 lbs. of ears. 

2. 3 rows subsoil^, 2 rows not, 646 ** <' 

a. subsoiled, 676 " '* 

The subsoiled gave at the rate of 73 bushels to the 
acre; that not subsoiled, 65 bushels per acre; a differ- 
ence sufficient to pay for subsoiling. I considered the 
subsoiled part as having been previously inferior for corn. 
I aimed to be accurate; if there was any difference in 
the previous condition of the soil, or in estimating the 
results of the experiment, it was in favor of the unsub- 
soiled portion. From the observation of the effects of 
subsoiling, so far as it has been practiced by myself and 
others, my mind has become settled in the conviction, 
that subsoil plowing upon most, if not all of the land of 
this county, will prove very beneficial for corn and all 
crops usually raised by us. 

I may be mistaken, but I fully believe, that subsoiling 
thoroughly performed, will prove more profitable to 
farmers for the outlay, than any other one improvement. 
I have never anticipated much improvement from it, 
until after one crop of clover. Then I expect a com- 
plete preparation of the soil for wheat, it is unneces- 
sary for me to describe, with what ease a clover root 
will penetrate the loosened subsoil, and even go further 
in search of food, gaining strength with every addition- 
al inch of depth, bringing the salts of the lower strata 
to the surface for its use, and affording by its decay, 
when turned under by the plow, rich stores of food for 
wheat. In conclusion, I would recommend subsoiling 
in the spring and fall, or when the ground is wet suffi- 
ciently deep, at any time in the summer. It does well 
for a summer fallow, if broken up early. It is benefi- 
cial to any crop. The expense is about the same as for 
breaking up sod ground. And finally, if this short and 
imperfect essay shall persuade one farmer of this county 
to practice deep tillage with subsoiling, the object of 
the writer vnll be attained. John MAixonT. — N. F. 
State Ag. Society* $ Trans, 
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PHEASAIfT BBBEBS OF V€iWI^H. 



We are awara that 3oine are inoKned to doubt whe- 1 ly to be remarked ; tbe comb oniversallji I think, in 



ther any of oar domestic fowls possess the blood of the 
trae pheasant. It is assumed ^ as the ground for this 
doubt, that animate produced by an union of dilTerent 
species, must be barren. It is true that many animals 
thus produced have aot the power of procreation ; but 
we think the conclusion that sterility is the invariable 
result of a mixture of species, is at variance with facts. 
We know That conBicting opinions have been expressed 
on this subject, and we shaU not at this time attempt 
an elaborate investigation of it; but will only refer to 
some testimony and mention some facts having a direct 
bearing on the question of the union of the blood of 
the pheasaat with the domestic fowl. 

Mowbray, and most of the older writers, though 
they admit the practicability of crossing thQ two spe- 
cies alluded to, conrend that the progeny would be as 
unproductive as that produced by the horse and ass, or 
the Canadian and common goose. We have formerly 
held this opinion ourselves, but have been forced to re- 
linquish it on further evidence and observation. 



Another idea entertained in relation to this matter is I of the pheasant lay well, 
that hybrids between different species are incapable of | The above description of 
breeding among themselves, but may produce a fertile 



these mules (or hybrids,) is, in the hen short; flat and 
low.^ The bens of the stock that are three-fourths 
pheasants are described as being ** very^ike a hen 
pheasant; the tails, however, always erect;" and in 
some of the half-breds, the tails of the cooks, instead 
of being at all horizontal, were ** carried quite back 
like a squirrePs,^so that the head and tail meet at times. 
The same writer farther observes that be is by no 
means convinced of the impossibility of carrying for- 
ward the breed by the direct cross. From the rarity 
of the attempts, and from the birds being nsually rear- 
ed in pens, robust fowls ^ and those totally unconnected 
in blood, (absolutely requisite) are seldom paired. The 
only plan to give the breed a fair trial, would be to take 
a strong, robust cock and hen, the mothers of which 
should be hardy, well acclimated hens, of quite distinct 
races — say the Malay, the Dorking, the Spanish, the 
Polish (spangled) or the game breed, and then cross 
them under favorable -circumstances." He observes, 
I what has been remarked by others, that all the crosses 



offsprrng when ooupled with either of the parent stocks. 
This thtiory is held by the writer of a series of very in- 
teresting articles on poultry, with the signature, '*D. S. 
£.,'' in the English jSgriculiuralGazetie. He says, "A 
cock pheasant with a domestic hen will produce hybrids 
(or mules) which cannot generate among themselves; 
but any one of these crossed with one of a different fa- 
mily of pare breed, will often produce a new sort, from 
which may spring a new improved variety." 

We admit it to be a general characteristic of hybrids 
that they are inclined te sterility, and we think this ten- 
dency is noore readily overcome when they are bred in 
the way above indicated ; at the same time we do not 
see that it is by any means impossible that hybrids 
should sometimes breed among themselves. If we have 
been correctly informed, such has in several instances 
been the case with the offspring of the pheasant and 
some varieties of the domestic fowl. According to the 
best information to be obtained, the origin of the phea- 
sant or golden top-knot fowl, was a cross of the phea- 
sant and the Hamburgh or spangled top-knot. We 
have heard of several cases where the stock has been 
continued among the hybrid progeny ; and .more than 
one person has declared that the same has been done 
with a cross of the pheasant and game fowl. 

A writer in the paper before mentioned, noticing the 
remarks of D. 8. £., (from which we have quoted,) 
says — *' pheasants from the woods often breed with 
common poultry, and produce a beautiful race, which 
carried forward with the pheasant blood, become small- 
er indeed, but elegant and graceful. I have just now, 
a most beautiful creature of this breed. She is the 
daughter of a oock pheasant and a hen, the produce of 
a pheasant and a game hen, consequently has three- 
fourths of the pheasant blood, and one-fourth of game 
hen. She is spangled all over with bright gold, brown 
and black feathers; while down her back a few white 
drops like snow flakes, give her, to my eye, an appear- 
ance of high blood, like a white * ticked' greyhound; 
her shape is round, plump and elegant, her motions es- 
pecially graceful." He further describes the cross- bred 
stock and says — *^ The cocks are often like a stout red 
game bird, many with black and gold semi- circular 
spangles over the breast. One thing ought particular- 



description of pheasant fowls, corresponds, 
generally, with the appearance of those bred by Mr. 
T. C. Abrahams, of West Troy, of which we have 
spoken on a former occasion. He says that he has 
bred them of various degrees of pheasant blood, from 
one- fourth to half, and three- fourths. In some of the 
three- fourths pheasant hen^ that he has shown us, the 
resemblance to the full blood pheasant hen was quite 
striking. Some of them were entirely destitute of comb 
and gills, and the head had the round form, the eye the 
size, fullness and brilliancy characteristic of the phea- 
sant. They had, also, much of the pheasant form and 
motion, and in some instances there was a similarity 
of plumage. In this last particular, however, they 
did not so generally exhibit the traits of the pheasant 
as might have been expected. Some of the cocks also 
presented strong marks of the pheasant ; though, as 
remarked in regard to the hens, less in color and ar- 
rangement of the plumage than in their other charao* 
tens. They had the broad full breast, almost naked 
head, with but little comb or gills, clear eye and quick 
motion, with a restless habit, and a disposition to take 
wing on the least excitement ; and when engaged in 
combat, were disposed to rise above their antagonist 
and strike down upon him. 

The infusion of pheasant blood tends to improve the 
texture and flavor of the flesh of the domestic fowl^* 
especially the coarser varieties of the latter. The au- 
thor of ** Farming for Xarfie«^" observes in regard to 
these cross-bred fowls — ^* Their flesh has so much of 
the game flavor, coupled with the juice of the fowl, as 
to be greatly admired by']connoisseurs in good eating." 

We presume that crosses of the pheasant might be 
readily obtained with any variety of domestic hens, by 
rearing the male pheasants with the females of the for- 
mer — keeping them together from the time they are 
hatched. 

Show of animals by the New York State Aori« 
cvltubal societt, and bt the highland soczbtt 
OF Scotland. — ^The number of cattle at the late show 
at Buffalo, was 360 — of horses 150 — sheep 597— 
swine 50 — poultry 250. At the late show of the High* 
land Society at Edinburgh, the number of cattle was 
352 — horses 141 — sheep 764 — swine 58 — ^poultiy 130l 
There were 92 exhibitors of implemeats. 
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OmciDA CoVNTT, N. T.— 'The exhibitioa taoft pk.«e at texhibkio* genorally was sopeiiM' to any preceAng for 



ClintoD; on the 27th and 2dth of Sept., and is spoken of 
as superior to any former one. The nuiober of people 
in attendaq^ is rated from 8,000 to 10,OOC^. IWery 
department was fttled^the competition being unnsoally 
extensive. The county of Oneida is becoming distin- 
guished for its enterprise and improTcments, not only 
in agriculture, but in horticuUore, manufactories, and 
in aU objects whieh tend to develope the internal resour- 
ces and wealth of the county. 

WoBCXSTsa ComiTT, Mass. — ^The meeting of this 
Society, held on the 27th September, is called by the 
Plovrman, ** a glorious meeting," embracing ''greater 
numbers than ever assembled there before on a like 
occasion/' The cattle were numerous, and '^aU looked 
well." The horticultural department, as usual, full 
and ezeellent. Ex-Oovemor Lincoln gave an inter- 
esting statement in regard to the origin and progreis 
of the society. It is now thirty years since its com- 
mencement. " He said a few patriotic gentlemen of 
Worcester, six or seven in number, held a meeting, and 
immediately subscribed the sura of three thousand dol- 
lars. This sum entitled the society to receive from the 
State the highest sum granted; that is, six hundred 
dollars per annum. This three thousand was subscribed 
with the understanding that as the stock of the com* 
pany, at five dollars for each subscription, should be 
paid in, the money should be applied to the canceUing 
of the notes given for the three thousand dollars } and 
he stated that within one year subscribers enough were 
found to pay op the whole. So much for the agriebl- 
tural spirit and liberality of the farmers of Worcester 
county." 

Essxx CovNTT, Mass.— This old society held its 
show for this year at Lynn, on the 28th September. 
The number of people in attendance was said to have 
been greater than at any former show. ^' A vast con- 
course of people." (says the Plowman,) " honored the 
festival here. It has become a holiday for all classes 
of people, from the laborer by the day to the laborer 
by the season — from the manufacturer of shoes to the 
maker of laws." Several distinguished gentlemen, le- 
gislators and others, were present, among whom was 
Hr. Webstkb, who made a stirring speech on the gen- 
eral subject of agriculture and its associated arts. The 



several years. Tliere was a large show of stock, kn' 
pkements, fruits, vegetables, &c.^ 

BxaKsmnE County, Mass. — Shew and Fair at PittS' 
Md, October 4tb and 5>th. The unfavorable weather om 
the day preceding the show, somewhat prevented tho 
arrival ol stock from a dieianee, but yet the display i» 
said to have been but little inferior in numbers or quali- 
ty to any previous year,, and the shew of Huumfacture* 
was ecpial to that of any former occasion. The ad- 
dress, by Prof. Norton, was reeeived witk great sati^^ 
faction. 

HovsATONic, Mass.— This society is organised with- 
in the limits of Berkshira county, and has for several 
years held its exhibition at Great BarrioglOB. It is a 
spirited association, and has done much good in the re- 
gion of its location. Its show this year was on the 
27th of September, and from the reports of the several 
committees, we presume it was fuUy ecyial to those 
which have preceded it. 

Cbittxn^bn CevNTT, Tt.—- Show at Borlingtoa, 
September 27th. The display in general,. tlMu^b 
hardly equal to that of last year ir 8p<9Een of as '^hig^- 
ly creditable to all parties.'^ 

DiTTcnsss CovNTT, N. Y.— Annual Show and Fair 
held in the town of Washington, October 5lh. The 
unfavorable weather for several days previous, tended 
to keep many people at homcf but the show was^ not- 
vrithstanding, a good one. The Jmtrnal and Eagle 
says it was the '' best, with the exception of imple- 
ments and plowers, ever held in the eoimty. The dia- 
]4ay of stock was splendid, horses especially, and so 
large was the number of fine sheep that an extra con^ 
mittee was found neeessary to examine into their mer- 
its. In agricultural productions, fruits, and domestie 
manufactures, there were fine collections, and a vast 
concourse of people, including a great many ladies, at- 
tended.'^ 

Windham Covntt, Vt. — Show and Fair at Fay- 
etteville, first week in October. Owing to a severe 
storm on the day preceding, the exhibition did not come 
up to that of last year. But the animals and artielea 
were creditable, and there was much to interest the 
farmer. 

Rtttland County, Vt. — Fair at Rutland, Septena* 



show is represented to have been excellent in every , be^ 27th and 28th. From the account given by the 



department. There were 29 competitors, at the plow 
ing match, and the work was done ** in the best style, 
nothing could excel it." 

MiDDi'Escx County, Mass. — Show at Concord, on 
the 4th of October. Owing to unfavorable weather 
the attendance was less than usual. There were 27 
competitors at the plowing match, and the fields, con- 
tainino^ an eighth of an acre each, were plowed in 30 
minutes, and the work is said to have been done in a 
perfect manner, 

Jeffebson County, N. Y. — Show at Watertown, 
September 28. The exhibitition was in all respects 
good — the competition in most departments large and 
spirited — ^and the prospects of the society flattering. 

^Onondaga County, N. Y. — Show and Fair at Sy- 
lacuse, Oct. 4th and 6th. The weather was rather un- 
favorable, but notwithstanding this, the attendance is 
said to have been larger than ever before, and the show 
generally (says the Standard) gave evidence of a grow- 
ing interest in agriculture. 

Monroe County, N. Y. — Show and Fair at Roch- 
ester, October 4th and dth. The American says " the 



Secretary, i|i the Rutland Herald , we infer that the ex- 
hibition was equal to those of former years. The list of 
premiums paid, make a creditable appearance. 

Columbia County, N. Y. — ^Show and Fair at Hud- 
son, October 11th. The attendance was unusually 
large, more so than at any previous fair. The display, 
though good, was hardly equal to that of last year. 
The horses were much better than on any previous oc- 
casion. The show of fancy articles was not so good 
as usual. 

Habtfobd County, Cr. — ^Exhibition at Hartford, 
October 11th and 12th. The in-door department is 
said to have been less crowded this year than in some 
former years. Though there was an inferiority in some 
articles, the superiority of others was evident. The 
display of fruit, especially pears, is spoken of as indi- 
cating increased attention to this branch. 

Hampshibx and Fbanklin Counties, Mass. — ^Ex- 
hibition at Northampton, October 11th and 12th. The 
assemblage of people was imusually large, and the 
shoW| with the exception of cattle, was giKMl. 
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MASAQ^Taassnr or sheef hi nuif e art. 



tn 1I8O, Mr. Cax-i. 8. FcBiflcmuLifir, formerly «n- 
officer in the United States Pateat Office, visited vari- 
<Hi8 ooontries of Europe, and made examkiatioiM <if Ihe 
agrioaltore, and other ^Hraaohes tif industry. He par- 
ticularly noticed the mode of ^breeding and managing 
tine weeded sheep a« practioed in the best distriots St 
C^rmany, Austria, fiungary, &e. The resnlt ef his 
dnqnirtes and t)b8ervatioBs is giren in the Report of the 
Commissioner of Patents for 1847. The article em* 
braces much information whiok eannet fail to be valv- 
«ble to formers -and wool-growers in this -eonntry. The 
fproduotion of fine wool has probably been -earned en 
with greater enccess.tn the coontries alluded to, than 
sn any other part of the woiM, and « Jtnowledge of the 
system there pursued, may enable us to imitale them 
«MiTaatageo«sly^ The foilosHng is Mr. F.^s aeeount of 
the mode of feeding end breeding sheep at the estate 
4af Alesnth, in Hungary : 

Suoeessftii Ibreedittgof sheep is «a e great m e asui e 
dependent «pon e scrfficient eupply of ib^ ef the first 
quality, its proper pre s er v ation, eeenomie^ use, end 
its augmentation on seieatiflo primsiples. Of eompera- 
tively much greater moment, heweiwr, is the system 
folk) wed in fsedtng them, and it is thought thenlbre in- 
teresting to give An eoeomit ef the eystem as adopted 
«t Alcsnth. 

JiuvuAJiT.— breeding ^ochs, veoeive in ^le morning 
one pound of esparsette (sanfioio) each; at 9 o'clock, 
watering^ at fO in the morning half a pound of hay ef 
eeoond /quatity^ 4it 1 «*clook, P. M. ditto. ^ at 3, wa- 
tering; and in riie evening ene pomid ef oMMd hay. 

Bucks for eale receive in the morning ene pomd 
mixed hay; at 9 o^dock, watering; at M esparsette 
half pounds at 1 P. M. do.; at B, watering; In the 
'evening 6 dieaves of eats, hatf threshed, and twen^- 
eiz pounds of hay, to 100 rants. 

&ioUng ewes receive in the merning ene pound of 
«sparsette ; at f , vrateriog; at 10 o^clook, to lOO ewes, 
one metzeii* of potatoes in smidl pieces; and thereaf- 
ter stcaw at one V, M.; each ewe haif a metsen at 
ohafl* mixed with eats and salt <say three-quarters of a 
metzea of oats and five ounces of salt to 106 ewes^) at 
J watering; -at half past three, to 100 ewes, one met- 
ecu of potatoes out to pieces; and in the eveniag, to 
100 ewes, five sheaves of oats hatf tiireabed; and thirty 
pounds of winter straw for picking. Ewes ef weak 
oonstittition, as well as those having twins, receive in 
addition, twice a day, a pint of barley meal each. 

Barren ewes and such as are two years old, receive 
in the nkoming half a pound of ohaff (mingled with 
three-eighths of a metzen of oats and four ounces of 
ealt to 100 ewes,) at 9 oVloek watering; at 10, to 100 
«wes, one metzen of potatoes, thereafter straw; at 12 
M., three-quarters of a pound esparsette; at 3 P. M. 
watering; and in the evening, to 100 ewes, three 
sheaves ef oats half threshed, and fifty pounds of win- 
ter straw for picking. 

Ewes and wethers two and a half years old, receive 
in the morning three-quarters of a pound of chaff* 
<mixed with two-eighths of a metzen of oats and four 
ounces ef salt to 10^ head,) at 9 o'clocV watering; at 
10 o'clock to iOO head three-quarters of a metzen of 
potatoes, and thereafter one quarter of a pound of bar- 
ley straw each ; at 1^ M., three-quarters of a pound of 
esparsette; at 3 P. M«, watering; and in the evening 
to 100 head, 3 sheaves of oats« 

*▲ iBstan is agoal m ins and thus ^QDSiisrief a bmhel Sngliih. 



Old weAers receive three-quarters of a pomid of ear- 
rots; at 9 o'cleok watering; at 10 o'clock to 100 head, 
one and a half metaencf potatoes, and thereafter straw; 
at 12 M., three-quarters of a pound of hay, seoond 
quality; at 3 watering; and in tl>e evening to 100 head 
four sheaves of oats. 

Old wethers and barren ewes reeeive hi the morning 
three-quarters of a pound of steamed ohafi*; at 9 o'd'k 
watering; at 10 o^lock, to 100 head, one and a half 
metaen of potatoes, thereafter straw in the yard ; at 1 
o^clook three-quarters of a pound of esparsette; at 3 
watering ; and in the eveniag again three^uarters of a 
pound of steamed chaff. 

Wethers two years old, receive in the morning half a 
pound of ehaff, with three^ights metaen of oats and 
four oonoes of salt to 100 head; at 9 watering; at 10. 
o^clook, to 100 head, one metaen of potatoes, and there- 
after straw; at 1 o'clock, three-^uarters ef a pound of 
esparsette or hay of second quality; at 3 watering, and 
in the evening three sheaves of oats to 100 head. 

FsBatTAaT. — Rams for coupling, receive in the morn- 
ing one pound of oats and vetches mingled; at 10 
oi'clock ktil pound of hay second quality; at 1 P. M., 
half potmd of esparsette; at 3 o'clock, watering; and' 
in the evening, six sheaves of oats, half threshed, and 
twenty pounds of winter straw for picking, to 100 head. 

Rams for sale, of the first class, receive in the morn- 
ing one pound of eniarsette; at 9 o'cloek watering; at 
10 o'clock of hay 01 seoond quality half a pound; at 1 
P. M., ditto; at 4, watering; and in the evening to 100 
head, six sheaves of oats together with twenty pounds 
of winter straw. 

Rams for sale, of the second class, receive in the 
morning one pound of oats and vetches mingled to- 
gether; at 9, watering; at 10 oMock of .esparsette 
half a pound; at 1 P. M., ditto; at 3 watering, and in 
the evening, to 100 head, five sheaves of oats half 
threshed, together with twenty pounds of winter straw. 

Sucking ewes of the first dass, receive in the mom* 
ing one pound of esparsette; at 8 o^clock watering; at 
9 o'clock, to 100 head, 1 metaen of potatoes cut to 
pieces, thereafter straw; at 12 M., half pound of chaff 
with three -eighths metzen of oats and five ounces of 
salt; at 1 o'clock, watering; at 4 P. M., to 100 head, 
1 metzen of potatoes, and in the evening five sheaves 
of oats, together with thirty pounds of winter straw. 

'fiocking ewes of second class, are treated on pre- 
eisely the same footing, there being only this, not very 
material ^stinoUon astade with regsMl to them, vis. tliat 
they receive their ehaff together with oats and salt, not 
until 1 (instead of 12) o'clock. 

Barren ewes and those two years old. They are fed 
precisely as in January, with only this difference that 
they get their esparsette, at 1 o'clock in the aftemoooy 
instetulof 12 o'ciock. 

Old wethers have, in this month, their early water- 
ing at 8 o''clock, their potatoes at 9, and their food ia 
the afternoon at 1 o''clock. 

Two year old wethers. The hour of watering is 
fixed at 8 in the morning, that of potato-food at 9, and 
that of hay-fodder at 12 o'clock; in every other respeot 
the order of January is observed. •■„ "^ 

Two years and a half old wethers and ewes. The 
order of food remains as in January, except that in the 
morning the watering is at 8, and the potato feeding at 
9 o^do^ in the morning. The straw given after the 
potatoes dnring this month is oflered ia the yard. 
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March. — Rams for coupling. Only the hour of wa* 
tering is changed from 3 to 4 o'clock, P. M. 

Rams for sale. Those of the first class have the 
watering in the afternoon at 3 o^clock, and those of the 
second have it in morning at 8, and in the afternoon at 
4 o'clock. In every other respect the order of Februa- 
ry is retained. 

Sacking ewes of the first class, get in the morning 
one pound of esparsette, while in every other respect 
the old order is retained. 

Sucking ewes of the second class, get in the morning 
three-quarters of a pound of hay, second quality f wa- 
tering at 8; at 9, one metzen of potatoes to 100 head; 
thereafter straw in the yard> at 10 o'clock, half pound 
of chaff mixed with three-eighths of a measure of oats^ 
and five ounces of salt to 100 head; at 3 P. M., wa- 
tering; at 4 o'clock, to 100 head, one measure of pota- 
toes, and in the evening five sheaves of oats. 

Barren ewes^ and such as are two years old, are 
treated on the same footing as before, except that the 
watering is to be at 8 o'clock in the morning, and the 
potato feed at 9. 

Old wethers receive in the morning five qaarters of a 
pound of after-math, (rowen;) at 9 o'clock, watering; 
at 10 o'clock, potatoes, one and a half metzen to 100 
head, and thereafter, straw ia the yard;, at 1 P. M. 
three*quarters of a pound of esparsette; at 4 o'clock, 
watering; in the evening four sheaves of oats to 100 
head, and those that are weak get a pound of carrots 
instead of oat-straw. 

Wethers two years old are fed precisely as in Feb- 
ruary. 

Ewes two years old receive the esparsette at 1 o'clk, 
and their hour of watering is 4 o'clock; otherwise the 
old order remains. 

Lambs receive in the morning half a pound of hay, 
first quality; at 9 o'^olock, watering in the stall ; at half 
past 10 o'clock, to 100 head, five metzen of oats; at 
10 o'clock, lucerne half pound; at 1 o'clock, P. M. the 
same; at 3 P. M., watering; at half past 4, again three 
metzen of oats to 100 heiui, and in the evening half a 
pound of oats and vetches mingled. 

Apbil. — ^Rams for coupling receive in the morning 
one pound of esparsette, have drink at 8 o'clock, then 
straw; again, at 11 o'clodk, half a pound of hay, first 
quality; at 3 o'clock the same; at 4, drink; at 6^o'ch>ck 
five sheaves of oats half threshed and twenty pounds 
summer-straw to pick to 100 head. 

Rams for sale, on the whole are treated alike, yet in 
the evening at half past 5 o'clock six sheaves of oats 
are given to 100 head. 

Old ewes, every morning receive half pound of chaff, 
with three- eighths metzen of oats and five ounces of 
salt to 100 head; at 8, drink; at 9 to 100 head, one 
metzen of potatoes, and after, straw in the yard, at J 2 
o'clock, three-quarters of a pound of bay, second qaalt- 
ty; at 3, drink, then again straw in the yard, and last, 
at half past 6 o'clock three sheaves of oats. 

Old wethers receive in the nkorning three-quarters of 
a metzen of steamed <^iaff at 8- o'clock; at 9 o'clock, 
lialf a metzen of potatoes to 100 head, and then straw 
in the yard ; at 10 o'clock, three-quarters of a pound of 
esparsette; at half past 4, drink, and after, again straw 
in the yard : at six in the evening, half a pound of 
steamed chaff. x 

I^ambs get in the morning half a pound of hay of 
first quality, at 8, drink in the stall; at 9 o'clock, to. 
100 head, six half metzen of oats; at 11 o'clock, each, 
half a pound of lucerne,*- at 12 o'clock, one pound of 
the same; at 4, drink at the well; at half past 4, again 
six half metzen of oats to 100 head; and at half past 
5 o'clock, half a pound of oats and vetches mixed. 

In the month of Mat, feeding in the stall is given 
npj and pasture eommenced. At first, and nntU the 



sheep have become perfectly used to the rich green food^ 
they receive, before being driven to pasture, dry winter 
fodder and drink. The sbeep are not ^ven ont antif 
the thaw has dried up, and the shepherd''s servant ha* 
, to drive them to that part of the pasture which is espe» 
cially assigned, so that the artificial meadows may be 
spared for a longer time, and,- on the other hand, the 
sheep may eontinaally find sufficient pasture to feed on.. 
Moreover, the nearest pastures belong to the ewes, and 
the remotest are for the wethers ;^ the lambs remain in 
the vicinity of the farm, and during the hot hours of 
noon tjc sheep are to be ia the staJl, in case the dis^ 
tance does not exceed one mile. On these pasture* 
which are far distant, there are shelters for the protect 
tion and convenience of the animals. The flocks are 
most carefully protected against rain. In rainy or rongb 
weather the sbeep must be fed in the stall, where they 
remain; in addition to the dry -fodder cut to chaff, some 
green lucerne is given which, as we take occasion to 
add, is stored up in airy and cool fodder rooms, and in- 
well spread on boards, in order not to get heated. 

And vice versOj according as the autumn, and there- 
with the winter feeding approaehes, the portion of dry 
fodder which the sheep receive before being driven ont^ 
is increased fronk day to day, in order that the animal 
organism may again become disused to rich food. 

In NovEMBEn, feeding in the stall is resumed, and, 

Rams for coupling receive in the morning one pound 
of oats and vetches mingled; at 9 o'eloek, watering,, 
then straw in the yard; at 11 esparsette, half a pound ; 
at 1 o'clock, half a pound of hay, second quality; at ^ 
drink; at 4 P. M. six sheaves of oats and twenty-five 
pounds of winter straw to 100 head, for picking and 
strewing. 

Rams for sale receive in the morning one ponnd oS 
esparsette; at 9 o'clock, drink; at 10 o'clock half a. 
pound of oats and vetches mixed; at 1 P. M. half » 
pound of hay, second quality^ at 4 P. M. to 100 head, 
six sheaves of oats. 

Buck lambs receive in the nooming three -qfiarters oC 
a pound of oats and vetches mixedi at 9- o'olock,drink ;. 
at 11 o'clock esparsette, half a ponnd; at 1 P. M. the 
same^ at 4 P. M. to 100 head, four sheaves of oats. 

Ewes of the first class get in the morning one pound 
of esparsette; at 9 drink;, at 10 A. M. te 100 head,, 
one metzen of potatoes, then straw;. at 1 e'docky. three 
quarters of a pound of hay,, third quality -, at 3', drink ;. 
in the evening five sheaves of oats. 

Rwes of the second class receive in the morning one 
pound of hay, third quality; at 9 watering; at 10, te- 
100 head, one metzen of potatoes, then straw ia the 
yard; at 1 o'clock half a pound of chaff, with three- 
eighths of a metzen of oats, and four ounces of salt to 
100 head; at 3 o'clock watering; in the evening^ five 
sheaves of oats. 

Ewes Cor sale receive in the morning one pound of 
hay, third quality;, at 9 watering;, at 10 straw in the 
yard;, at 12, chaff, three-fourths of a ponnd, and witb 
this three-eighths of a metzen of oats and four ounces 
of salt to 100 head; at 3 o'clock^ watering; and in the 
evening five sheaves of oats. 

The two years old ewes and wethers receive in the 
morning half a pound of chaff, with three* eighths of a 
metzen of oats and four ounces of salt to 100 head; at 
9 drink;: at 10 o'clock, half a metzen of potatoes to lOOr 
head, and then straw in the yard; at 1 in the afternoon 
three -fourths of a pound of esparsette; at 3, watering; 
and in the evening four sheaves of oats. 

Ewe lambs receive' in the morning three-fourths of a 
pound of esparsette; at 9 o'clock, drink; at 10, to lOG 
head, half a metzen of potatoes,, and thereafter oata 
and vetches mixed ; at IQ o'clock, half a pound of hay 
of the second quality; at 3, drink^ at 4 o'clock,, thre% 
sheavQs of oats^ 
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Sach iambs m have been born late in the season re- 
«eiTe in noVniag three-foarths of a poaoA oC oats and 
vetches mixed^ at 9, drink; ut 10, to 100 head, half a 
metien of potatoes; at 11, laceme, one- fourth of a 
pounds at I P. M., three-fourths of a pound of ©spar- 
«ette5 «t S drink; «nd at 4 o'olock, three sheaves of 
oats to T<M> beaid. 

Old wethers receive in tke momitig half a pound of 
steamed ohaflf; at 10 drink; from 11 in the morning to 
4 P. M., pasture-^if prevented, M. 1 e'olook steamed 
«haff, and at S driidc;) and in the evening eat-^traw. 

DsCEMBE&.-^Rams for coupling receive in the morn- 
ing one pound of oats and vetches mingled; at 9, tlrink^ 
then «traw in the yard-; at 11, esparsette half a pound; 
at 1, hay, second quality, half a pound^ at 9, diuk; at 
4 o'clook six -sheaves of oats. 

Rams for sale receive in tKe morning «ne pound of 
esparsette; at 9, drink; then straw; at 10, oats .and 
▼etches mingled, half a pound; at 1, hay, second qual- 
ity, half a pound; at 3, drink; at 4 o'clock six sheaves 
of oats. 

Back lambs reoeiYe in the meming three^foarths of a 
pound of oats and vetches mingled^ at 9, drink; at 10 
esparsette, three-fourths of a pound; at 1, •clover, half 
« pound; at 3 diinkj and at 4 o'clock four sheaves «f 
oats. 

Old ewes of the first class receive In the Moming 
one pound of esparsetto; at 9 drink; at 10, per 100 
liead, one metcen of potatoes;; then straw; at 1 P. M., 
threcTfoorths of « pound of bay, second quaUtjr: at <3, 
^rink; at 4 o'clock five sheaves of oats. 

Old ewes of the second class receive in the morning 
one pound hay, second quality.^ at 9 drink; at 10 o'ollc 
one meteeo of potatoes io 400 head, and after 4his 
-straw; at 1 P. M., three-fourths of a. pound of chaff, 
with three«ighths'of a metzen of oato and four ounces 
of salt per 100 head^ at 3, drink; and in the evening 
five sheaves of oat«« 

Ewes two years old receive in the morning hidf a 
pound •ofehaff, with three-eighths of adoaietsen of oats 
«nd four ounees-of^alt per 100 head; at 9, drink; at 
10 o'clock, 'three-fourths of a measure of poUtoee to 
100 bead, and then «traw in the yand^ at 1 P. M., 
three-fourths of a pound of esparsette; at 3 drink; and 
at 4 P. M., £our leaves of oats. 

The lambs and wethers veoeivetn tbe morning three- 
fourths of a pound of esparsette or oats and vetches 
tningled together;; at 9 drink; at 10 e^dock, half a 
pound of potatoes; at 11 oViock, one- fourth of a pound 
of oats and vetches mixed, or of clover; at i, P. M., 
tialf a pound of hay, second quaUty, or of esparsette ; 
at 3 drink; at 4 P. M. three sheaves of .oats, and the 
older ones four -sheaves, to 200 head. 

Old wethers and assorted ewes receive in the morn- 
ing three- fourths of a pound of steamed chafij; at 9, 
&ink; at ID to 100 head, one metzen of potatoes, and 
€hen straw in the yard; at 1, esparsette, three-fowrths 
of a pound, (or hay, third quality;) at 3, drink; at 4, 
oteamed chaflT, three-fourths of a pound. 

£wes of deUcftte liealth, and those whieh have pro- 
duced twins, receive an additional portion at 11 o'clock 
in the mornings of half a pound i£ lucerne and a pint 
of barley<^roats. During the time of eoupling, those 
cams that have 4)een put to great fatigue, receive daily 
from one half to two pints (JT oats, added to their food. 
In the reason of pasture the flocks get twice a month 
«alt to lick, two pounds and a half being allowed to 100 
head; during the winter^ however^ only ones a month, 
and then all those sheep which get obaflf soaked in salt 
water for food do not share. Of strewing, twenty-five 
pounds are reckoned for 100 sheep. 

Many will doubtless consider this way of feeding as 
too rich,. and as not very econominal; yet the principle 
4tf abwidftiit food^M observed inJlcaUk, oaiuu>tbe< 



recommended too highly; for experience has shown that 
between sheep well and those tolerably fed, there is 
regularly a difierence of one-third in regard to the 
quantity of wool obtained. And then again, it is only 
by such abundant food that the smallest amount of mor- 
tality, as well as the largest increase and that develop- 
ment ef their animal organism which gives the sheep, 
in ^1 periods of its age, the highest capacities of breed- 
ing and fattening can be secured. 

It is an undeniable fact that tbe manor of Alcsuth, 
in spite of many unfavorable circumstances, has been 
raised from its neglected condition to its present flour* 
ishing state, in a very short time, and by comparative- 
ly small expenditures, solely by means of breeding of 
cattle, and more especially a profitable breed of sheep. 
For now-a-days it is not the sheep of the finest silky 
and thin wooA that give the highest profit to the farmer ; 
but, on the contrary, it ia those whose wool unites with 
the greatest compactness a proper degree of fineness; 
because the sheep of this class require smaller outlay 
as regards feeding, and in fact in every other respect; 
because they give more lambs, are less liable to sick- 
nesa, and hence to mortality, and because they are bet- 
ter eviea for (attenbig; above all, however, because the 
finest wool irery rar^y fetohes a price proportionate to 
its cost, in the market. With these leading views the 
Alcsnth sheep have been bred. This breed had its ori- 
gin from the celebrated domestic sheep-folds of U. Al- 
tenbourg of Unneny, and was developed into a peculiar 
and superior race, by the masterly treatment of the 
breeder. In its exterior, this sheep bears, in a high 
degree, the oharaeter of the fnfantado race, which^ 
improved and ennobled by proper cross-breeding, as it 
has been of iate, oonstitutes now the aim of most wool 
growers. 

Tbe Aiesuth Sheep is distinguished by its strong- 
built, vigorous body ; its head and neck are thick, its 
collar having ntany -folds, its body stretched, its back 
broad and round shaped from tbe hip bones to the root 
of the tail; its lege, which are foil clothed to the hoof, 
are rather short than long; its fleece is long, thick, 
uniformly curled, throughout good, middling fine and 
uniform. 

It is not easy to give the reader an idea or descrip- 
tion of tbe fineness of tke wool in words. By the Dol- 
land wool meter, tbe fineness would be expressed by 
the quotient of the third dass, viz. by 0,0006. Still, 
to supply those who have no opportunity of seeing the 
Alcsuth flOcks, with a surer standard whereby to judge 
of the fineness of their wool, a list of prices is sub- 
joined, at whieh the Alcsuth wool was sold during the 
years 1838 to 1841, and which was as follows, (by 
the owt.) 

Ia 1838,. CoHT. money, Fl. 145«972| 

" 1839,... - lfie» 79 

" 1840 aud '41, (when prices were mach depressed,) U8« 64 

if it is considered that these prices were paid without 
any allowance for loss in weighing out the wool, and in 
fact without any kind of deduction whatsoever, no one 
can fail to perceive that the quality of the wool must 
be good and suitable to use. What gives the Alcsuth 
wool a particular value, and renders it so much sought 
after, is that its evenness is not confined to single 
heads, but extends over the whole fiocks. 

Another thing of great moment is the unusual pro- 
ductiveness of wool, as obtained by the Aiesuth sheep; 
for thickness and length are so well combined in this 
wool, that its want ot fineness can be of no account 
whatever. The average weight, as ascertained by 
personal examination, and by reference to the bills and 
books, is as follows j 

With tlia ram, .......^....... 3 lbs. 

Wiih the wcihet, 3A •« 

WHbtheewc, 9| »• 

Wish lbs Ismb,... 36 33 
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COIfDirCTED BT J. J. THOMAS. 



Pomological CoATention at New Tork» 

In accordance with previons notice , tbit important 
conrention assembled at Clinton HaU, in New- York 
citji on the morning of tbe 10th ultimo. Delegates 
were in attendance from a large nnmber of the States 
of the Union, including many of the most eminent po- 
mologists of the day. It continaed in session for three 
fttocessive days. 

. The eonvention was organised by the appointment of 
Maesuall p. WiLDsn, of Massachusetts, President ; 
and S. B. Parsons and P. BAnnT of N. T., and Gbo. 
DxACON of N. J., 6ecretaries, with a vice-president 
from each of the states of Massachusetts, Vermont, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, Ohio and Missouri. 

After the reception of credentials, and the appoint- 
ment of the necessary committees, the convention ad- 
journed till the morning of the 11th. The remainder 
of the day was chiefly occupied with the , arrangement 
of the numerous collections of fruit brought together 
on the occasion. These collections occupied tables va- 
riously distributed through the hall, all labelled and 
conspicuously displayed, so as to be at all times acces- 
sible to the inspection of the members of the conven- 
tion. 

Among the larger contributors, vre noticed the follow- 
bg:— 

Mastachuteits — Samuel Walker, Rozbury, 60 varie- 
ties of pears; B. V. French, Braintree, 73 varieties of 
apples; J. M. Earle, Worcester, 13 of pears, 10 of ap- 
ples; M. P. Wilder, Dorchester, 120 of pears; R. 
Manning, Salem, 110 of pears, 36 of apples, 3 of 
quince; H. H. Crapo and Jas. Arnold, New Bedford, 
collections of pears; A. Foote, Berkshire county, ap- 
ples and pears. 

Connecticut — Collections from Dr. Mnnson, 6. Olm- 
sted and others, and 32 varieties of the apple from -— 
Boell, of Richfield. 

Neto-Torh — ^Dr. Valk of Flushing, fine specimens of 
12 varieties of grape; Wm. R. Prince fit Co., apples, 
pears and peaches; Charles Hamilton, Canterbury, 21 
varieties of apples, three of plums; A. J. Van Slyke, 
Coxsackie, 19 apples, 9 pears; EUwanger, Barry and 
Rowe, Rochester, 44 of apples; B. Hodge, Bufftdo, 27 
apples, 19 pears; H. W. Sargent, Fishkill, 15 pears, 
9 grapes; Thorp and Smith, Syracuse, 27 apples, 4 
pears; J. Battey, Clinton Co., 29 of apples; Charles 
Downing, Newburgh, 21 varieties of apples; D. F. 
Manice, Hempstead, L. I,, pears, grapes, &o.; W. L. 
Ferris, Westchester, 12 pears; J. J. Thomas, Mace- 
don, 32 apples, &c. ; Jas. H. Watts, of Rochester, also 
presented fine specimens of Northern Spy: T. A. Smith, 
of Syracuse, a bushel of large and showy specimens of 
the Onondaga pear ; J. J. Thomas, Macedon, half a 
peck of fine and fair specimens of White Doyenne pears 
taken indiscriminately from a tree which bore 12 bush- 
els the present season, and which had stood 20 years in 
grass ground without manuring. 

New Jertey — ^Thomas Hancock, Burlington, 18 ap- 
ples, 14 pears, &c., J. Pnlien, Hightstown , 22 apples^ 

Penneylvania — D. Miller, Carlisle, 22 apples; R. 
Bttist, a fine showy bunch of genuine Tripoli grape. 
&o. 

Ohio — F. R. Elliott, Cleveland, 30 apples and several 
pears; Mcintosh & Co., Cleveland, 43 pears, 53 apples. 

Besides these, there were many smaller collections 
from various parts of New- England and the middle 
states, and from Virginia and Kentucky. 



During the intervals of the sessions, the delegates m 
attendance were enabled to inspect numerous collec- 
tions, bnt all examinations of quality hy tasting were 
made by the Fruit Committee in a separate room. Thi* 
coBunittee, after much care and thorough deUberatioA^ 
presented the following select Kst of fruits, worthy odT 
general cultivation, which was adopted afler consider- 
ing each variety, one by one, by the convention. b» 
preparing the lists, the committee, (which consisted o§ 
A. J. Downing, Thomas Hancock, J. J.Thomaa, Robt» 
Buist, Robert Manning, Herman Wendell, Jos&ah I<ot- 
ett, L. C. Eaton, and Geo. Gabriel,) rejected everjr 
variety against whieh there were found to be three votea^ 
and none were adopted which bad not been widely cnU 
tivated : — 

ArrLEB — ^Early Harvest, Large Early Bough, Amerv 
can Summer Pearmain, Oravenstein, Summer Rose, Ear* 
ly Strawberry, Fall Pippin, Rhode Island Greening, Bal^ 
win, Rozbury Rnssett. Mmpted t»penrticnlmr /ceoitltc*. 
Yellow Bellflower, Esopus Spitxenborgh, Newtown Pip- 
pin. 

PxAKs — ^Mad^eine, Bloodgood, Tyson, Bartlett, 
Seokel, Flemish Beaoty, Beurre Bosc, Beurre D^Ar»n»- 
burg. Winter Nelis, Golden Beurre of Bilboa. Mmpt^ 
ed to particulmr locmlitieSf — White Doyenne, Grajr 
Doyenne. 

CHcnnns — ^Black Eagle, Maydnke,Graflionov Big* 
arreau. Black Tartarian, Knight's Early Black, Pov^ 
ner's Late, Elton, Downton. 

Plvms — Jefierson, Washington, Green Gage, Pur* 
pie Favorite, Coe's Golden Drop, Bleeeker's Gag»y 
Frost Gage, Purple Gage. For pmrtitylar locmlitieOf 
Imperial Gage. 

PsACRXs — Grosse Mignonne, Early York, (terra* 
ted,) Large Early York, George lY, Oldmizoa Free,. 
Cooledge's Favorite, Crawford's Late, Morris Whtto^ 
Bergen's Yelfew. For pMriiciUar ioeo/tiiM,— Heatk 
Cling. 

A committee appointed for the purpose, reported 
the f<^lowing resolutions, which were adopted >— 

Reeolvedy 1, That the Convention be designated th» 
American Congress of Fruit Growers^ and that the- 
members or substitutes, and officers thereof, be regard* 
ed as holding their respective appointments for two 
sessions. 

2. That all Pomological, Horticnhural, and Agricul- 
tural associaf ions of North America, be invited to send 
delegates to this Congress. 

3. That at the close of the present session of this 
Congress, it be adjourijed to hold its seeond session in 
the city of New- York/ on the first Tuesday of October^ 
1849. 

The following fruit commii^tces were appointed from 
the difierent states.'— / 

JfiMsacAfMsr^s— -Samuel l^alker, F. W. MoOeodry^ 
P. B. Hovey, J. Lovett, {I: Manning, M. P. Wilder. 

Co9ifl«cticiii*-G. Gabriel, Dr. A. T. Munsoo, H. 
W. Terry, George Olmsted, Dr. Y. M. Don. 

Rhode leland — ^Lewis C. Eaton, Stephen H. Smith, 
Alfred Smith, J. Stimson, -— — Comstock. 

Fffrmon^—R. Mattison, M. Slocum, C. Goodrich, B. 
F. Fay. 

JIfains — ^H. Little, S. L. Goodale. 

Aeto-Forfc— A. J. Downing, i, i. Thonaa, Dr. H. 
Wendell, P. Barry, B. Hodge. " 

NoW'Jereey^H. W. 8. Cleveland, R. 8. Field, I« 
PolWn, T. BuMsook, J. W. fiaycs, J. 8. Chaiahen^ 
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P«nii«y/9ai»UK— -Dr. W. B. Brinokle, £. W. Keyser, 
Thomas P. J^mes, R. Baist. 

Ifaryloful— S. FoMt, Wm. Corse, L. N. Rogers. 
TtDUt, Co^wn^io— Joshaa Piercei J. F. Callan, W. 
Breekearidge. 

Ohuy^A, Mcintosh, A. H. Ernst, Dr. S. P. Hil- 
4reth, F. J. Soott, T. S. Hamriokhonse. 
I Jmiianii— -jr. D. 8. Nelson, D, iTinhart, ^-<>— • Scott. 

Illinois — ^Dr. J. H. Kennioott, Jno. Wright, J. Y. 
Soammon, — — - Arnold, Prof. J. W. Turner. 

Kentucky — ^L. Young, Ward Brown, H. Duncan, J. 
Allen, G. W. Weissenger. 

IftMovri—Thomas Allen, L. Rassell, Jas. Sigerson, 
Nicholas Retbl, £. Mallenohrodt. 

CaTUufA— Dr. G. Beadle, Jas. Dougall. 



Pomologieal CoiiTenfion at Bnflalo. 

Cmitinutd, 
The fi^owing deoieions were made relative to 

APPLES: 

The Yett&w Han>uif — ^this name being adopted in 
preference to Early Harvest, as being more descriptive, 
—worthy of general cokiTation. 

The Tart Bok^Ap— three weeks later than Yellow 
Harvest, whieh it resembles, — and second rate in valae 
from its lateness. 

8t. Xawrentfs-^regarded by most as first rate,— by 
others as not folly so, bot to be admired for its size, 
beauty and Tigoroas growth. 

IhfeTf or Pomme J2oya/, known also in some parts of 
Western New- York by the name ot Hollow Crown, first 
rate. 

Early Jo9 — regarded by all as of the highest quality 
when fresh from the tree. But it was stated by sever- 
al that it would lose much of its flavor in a day or two, 
and is therefore anfitted for a distant market. 

.Early Strmwbtrry — first rate for its season. 

Stotet Bough — a first rate sweet summer apple. 

Sine Qua Aon — ^first rate. 

Took^e Indian Rareripe-^fLrti rate for cooking, se- 
•ead rate for the table. 

Minieter^^ltage and handsome, second rate. 

Summer Rose — ^flrst rate. 

Summer Qae^n^— first rate for cooking, second for the 
table. A sweet apple, ripening the same time, and 
known as the JSuguetine, is sometimes erroneously call- 
ed Summer Queen. The latter was decided to be third 
rate. 

Dueheti of Oldenburghr'^tcBt rate for cooking, se- 
cond for table. 

Fameuee or Pomme de Neige — ^voted, but not nnaoi- 
monsly, to be first rate, in northern regions especially. 

Rhode Inland Greening — a first rate standard fruit, 
both for table and cooking. 

Red Mtraekan — passed by. It should have been 
stated to the eonveation that this variety, although not 
a good table fruit, possesses great excellence as a very 
eariy cooking apple, being far superior in this respect 
to the Yellow Harvest. 

Newtown Pippin, — Much discussion took place rela- 
tive to this celebrated variety. Several delegates re- 
garded it unworthy of cultivation in western New- York, 
on account of its defective fruit. Others regarded it of 
the highest value; and facts were stated showing that 
in instanoes where it had been invariably poor, its qua- 
lity had been gready improved by rich cultivation, and 
particularly by the application of ashes. 

The Yellow Newtown Pippin was considered inferior 
in quality. 

A hidf bushel of the Englieh Russet of Downing, 
was presented to the oonvention«*-they were of last 
rear's growth, and were quite fresh, sound and agreea- 
w. is the imine English Rotsett was not considered 



sufficiently distinctive, it was concluded to call this va- 
riety the Poughkeepsie Russettf by which it is also 
known. It was decided to be first rate as a long keep- 
er, and second rate in quality for the table. 

Lowell ^/Tp/e-— known also as Orange, Oswego 
Orange, Tallow Apple, or Tallow Pippint and at Cleve- 
land as Queen Anne, and remarkable for its cily surface 
a few days after it is gathered. Though not fully first 
rate in quality, it was decided to be worthy of culti- 
vation on account of its large size, fair and handsome 
appearance, and great productiveness. 

IVestJield Seek-no-further — first rate. 

Vandevere — first rate. 

Ribston Pippin — third rate, except in northern re- 
gions, where it proves fine. 

The Northern Spy created much discussion. It was 
admitted to require good cultivation, and careful pru- 
ning, to develope its fine 'quality — that the Rhode 
Island Greening, and Roxbary Russett would flourish 
where the Spy would be nearly worthless — ^bnt that, 
with proper treatment, the latter was a fruit of high 
excellence. 

Twenty Ounce — ^first rate in size and beauty, second 
in quality. 

Gravenstein — first rate. 

Esopus Spitzenburgh — first rate. 

Beauty of the West— third rate. 

Fall Pippin — ^first rate in every respect. 

Late Strawberry —first rate. 

Swaar — first rate in all respects. 

Bellmont, Waxen, or Gate — ^first rate. 

Hawthomdean — unworthy of cultivation 

Mother Apple* — ^first rate. 

Baldwin — ^first rate in Massachusetts and New York, 
unsuccessful in Ohio. 

Jonaihan^-fixBi rate, taking all its qualities into con- 
sideration. 

Porter — ^first rate in all localities. 

Rambo — ^first rate, and succeeding equally well in 
the Eastern and throughout the Western states. 

Hubbardston Nonsuch — ^first rate — only equalled in 
richness by Swaar, Esopus Spitzenburgh, &c. 

Pomma Grise — ^first rate in the North and in Canada. 

Gloria Mundi, or Monstrous Pt/)ptii— -unworthy of 
cultivation. 

Bullock^s Pippin, or American Golden RusseC of 
Downing, the former name recommended by the con- 
vention — ^worthy of general cultivation. 

Jersey Sweet — first rate for its season. 

Cornish Gill\/lowtr — unworthy of cultivation. 

American Summer Pearmain — first rate. 

King of the Pippins — second rate. 

Summer Hag/oe— distinct from the Hagloe crab- 
first rate, but not unanimously. 

Ofllce of Leave*— Singular Occarrence. 

The past season has been unusually favorable to the 
occurrence of leaf-blight in plums and pears, in many 
parts of the country. Not only have seedlings been 
seriously afleoted, so as to lose nearly all their foliage 
in midsummer, but large and bearing trees have often 
become more or less stripped, and, as a well known 
cansequence, the quality of the fruit has greatly suf- 
fered. 

A singular occurrence, showing that the flavor in 
maturing, depends wholly on the office of the leaves, 
was the followinir: — The crop of a Yellow Gage Plum 
tree, by means of daily attacks on the curculios, was 
saved from their punctures, and promised a fine supply. 
But when the fruit was two- thirds groven, and of course 
wholly destitute of any good flavor, the leaves all drop- 

<*PriBted erroneonsly "Apr(A«m," in the prooeedingt of the 
eottventioQ. 
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ped from the tree; not one was left. The branches 
were perfectly bare, with the exception of the load of 
plams which half obscured them. The plams remain- 
ed on the tree, without changing any in size, color, or 
taste, while others on trees not so affected, were rapid- 
ly ripening round them. In two or three weeks, a se- 
cond crop of leaves appeared, when the fruit immedi- 
ately commenced a second growth, and attained full 
size. It subsequently assumed the usual color, and all 
the richness of flavor of well ripened specimens, and 
was about one month later than the usual period of 
maturity. 

Other varieties, affected with leaf-blight, presented 
similar results, but less striking ; and nearly all of them 
soon after the appearance of the second growth of 
leaves early in autumn, were also observed with a thin 

crop of blossoms. 

^■^■^B— .^^•^-i ^B-^^^— ^ 

Addrem of David Thomas, 

Before the Buffalo Horticultural Society. 

We briefly alluded to this address in our last number. 
Its merits are of a high order. We regard it as one 
of the best productions of its distinguished author. 
With the hope of inducing our readers to procure it, we 
give a few brief extracts: — 

The following remarks on a taste for fiowerSf have 
much point:— 

<f Does any animal except man, enjoy the beauty of 
flowers ? I presume not, having never seen any indica- 
tion of the kind, though hundreds of insects regale on 
their nectar. Our love of flowers must then be consi- 
dered as evidence of a higher organization; and those 
who cannot appreciate it, suffering from the want of 
some phrenological development, have claims on our 
sympathy. Yet as organs are said to be enlarged or 
diminished, according to our moral or mental training, 
so many of our friends now shut out, may indulge the 
hope of rising hereafter, to the enjoyment of more glo- 
rious objeotSj and of purer and more elevated plea- 
sures." 

The subject of the various shades of color is vividly 
illustrated: — 

** Oooasionally we meet with tastes that are partial 

or averse to particular colors; and this state of mind 

may arise from impressions perhaps long since forgot- 

teA. If we had only seen in early life (as the poet 

says,) 

' Where tawdry ftUow strove with dirty rmtf* 

we should doubtless have acquired a distaste for those 
colors; and probably vrithout perceiving it at the time. 
That it would be a prejudice however, must be evident 
when we look at the rainbow or prismastic spectrum — 
80 clear, bo free from every tinge or imparity of earth, 
that we rejoice in the whole seven colors and know not 
which to prefer. 

'' Pore white, as we see it in a sunbeam coming 
through a clean atmosphere, is the blending of all co- 
lors in certain definite proportions; and when it is im- 
pure, a surplus or deficiency of some color must cause 
it. The colors of most flowers are mixtures. The 
purples are rarely, if ever, pure, being only the inter- 
mingling of red and blue.»-The prismatic cdiors exhi- 
bited in flowers, however, with rare exceptions, are on- 
ly six, for green in Botany, like bl4i€k in Optics, is not 
oonsidered a color. 

'< The intense blue of some Alpine flowers, has been 
ascribed to the deep hue of the sky that bends over 
them ; but the constant supply of moisture may be a 
better reason. Finer colors may have been observed in 
some species near brooks in summer and autumn, than 
on similar plants that stood on dry banks above them." 

The following facts, of a practical character, cannot 
fail to be interesting to the cultivator of flowers:— 

*' The winters of Western New- York, are as favora- 



ble to herbaceous perennials as those of Philadelphia 
— perhaps more so — but they are less favorable to hsif 
hardy shrubs. Our heavy loams freeze not half aa 
deep as theirs, owing in part to more clouds at that 
season — the condensed vapor of our lakes — that obstmoC 
the radiation of heat; and to more snow at the time of 
our severest cold. Plants that lie snug under this man* 
tie, are as safe as they would be in England^ and wo 
need only be apprehensive of danger, immediately after 
an untimely thaw. With half-hardy shrubs, however, 
it is different. Over our snows, winds below zero fre- 
quently sweep along ; and when spring returns, we of- 
ten find all o^ove the snow-line dead, and all beUno it 
alive, and in the best condition. 

'' Bulbous plants from warm climates, that can bear 
much depth of earth, do well under our northern sky. 
Perhaps the number, however, is not great, though I 
know of but few experiments in this line; hnijimaryt' 
lis longifolia from Southern Afrioa, is quite at home 
in my border. It has been there 15 or 20 years. It 
was planted about ten inches deep; and this depth haa 
been increased by turning a sod, or throwing litter ever 
it. It has produced leaves four feet long. 

Another bulb — Pancratium tnaritimum — from the 
sea coast of Southern Europe, after a trial of four years, 
is now doing well in the open border, among sand and 
peat. It is not more than six or seven inches below the 
surface; but then it is in a sunksn and not in a raised 
border, — a difiference in position worthy of particulsir 
notice. For the first two years, it was not vigorooa; 
but on sprinkling salt round it at different times, it be- 
came healthy ; and it is now in the most flonrishing eon- 
dition, having produced two fine umbels of fiowers the 
present season. They are white, star-like and two in- 
ches in diameter. 

*' Amaryllis belladona, from the West Indies, haa 
also withstood the last winter under similar circuia- 
stances. Owing perhaps to habits contracted in the 
green-house, it started to grow late in the fall, which 
was a wrong movement ; and accordingly, its leavea 
were cut down by the frost; but it is growing again.'' 

The construction of a very simple support for pillar 
roses f is thus described: — 

'* Perhaps the best method of training the taU-grow* 
ing kinds, is on pillars. Two years ago, I had pieces 
of scantling, twelve feet in length and three inches by 
four, planted as posts, first perforating them in five 
or six places with a two inch auger, ^hroogh these 
holes the stem of the rose is drawn. As it lengthens^ 
this operation should be repeated from time to time^ 
till it reaches the top, about nine feet high; and as it 
depends on no decaying cord or bandage for support, 
it cannot be blown down by the wind. 

" To insure these posts from decay, inch auger holea 
near the ground were bored, slanting downwards, not 
quite through, and filled with salt. Some persons have 
used plugs in their posts to keep out the rain ; but it is 
best to leave them open for a time, till the wood becomes 
saturated with brine. As the salt dissolves, more 
should be supplied — say two or three times a year. 

'^To obtain a finer display, I have planted roses of dif- 
ferent colors on opposite sides of the posts, intertwin- 
ing their branches. At one, I have the tea scented 
jiyrshire and Violet Episcopal , by way of contrast; 
and at another, the Baltimore Belle and Que^n of th* 
Prairies. I have sixteen posts of this description, and 
have obtained, expressly for this purpose, a sufficient 
number of tall-growing kinds. Further experiments 
are wanted, however, to determine what sorts can lie 
most fitly associated, and what shades of color will har« 
monize the best." 

The following reasons for cultivating a general se* 
lection of fruit, are well worthy of consideration:-— 

*' But why do we wtuit so many sorts of (ruit ? For 
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the same reason that we want so many sorts of food: 
the pleasure that springs from variety. Another, not 
less cogent J however, might be given. In proportion 
to the number of kinds caltivated, are the chances for 
« suppty in unfavorable seasons, -^for the frost often de- 
stroys one sort, and leaves another; and continued rains 
indoce decay m seme, and not in others, especially 
among plums and cherries. Some fair*skin varieties of 
the latter, ha^^been almost worthless this year j and 
some of the black have suffered, while the acid sorts, as 
theMayduke and Morello, have generally escaped. Let 
us, therefore, have many kinds, and if the best some- 
times offer nothing, let us have the second best." 

We dose by quoting the following interesting state- 
ment of aa experiment, and reminding our readers that 
what we have here given is only a fair sample of the 
rest of .the address, of which we have given but a very 
«mall portion r^* 

'' Last fall, I had many la^e planted cabbages that 
formed large tufts of leaves, but not good heads; and 
I had a hope that if I could pre^rve them till spring, 
they might grow into something useful, — so they were 
«et in a trench, very closely, side by side — some straw 
was thrown on them — and «ver that about two inches 
of earth. As the trench was ten or twelve feet in 
length, two tubes were set in near each end, to let off 
the bad air-^ust such as e^nery cabbage depot under 
ground-, or potatoe heap ought to have. In the spring, 
I was surprised at the result. Every green leaf had 
disappeared — the larger plants had formed good heads, 
though not so compact as grew in the open air, and all 
were beautifully blanched and fit for use." 

I. Grape GraftiD^. 

Eds. Cultivator — ^In your May No., at page 148, 
you published an experiment of mine in grafting the 
July Grape upon our common hardy varieties. I have 
BOW the satisfaction to slate to you that two of these 
grafts were in flower before they were one year old, 
and are now actually presenting clusters of fruit. 

II. Bad ding tke Hawthorn with Pears* 

In 1847, August 24th, I budded about sixty Haw- 
thorns of three or four years of age with pears, chiefly 
the Beurre de Capiaumont and White Doyenne varie- 
ties. The buds nearly all took. Bat they broke much 
later and more slowly than those on quinces beside 
them. One of them is even now, (August 17th,) but 
just opening. Many of them after opeoinj:, remained 
a long time, a mere rosette of leaves. A few even 
DOW remain in this condition, and may not probaily 
advance any farther until next year. But the most of 
them have made from six to thirty inches of wood, and 
appear healthful. Many, on first putting out, grew 
nearly at right angles with the stock for some time. 
This seems to be occasioned by a greater degree of ri- 
gidity in the bark than that exhibited by the quinee. 
This experiment, though appearing very discouraging 
in the early part of the season, is likely to result well. 
I need not say that they were budded as near the 
ground as possible, some even below the ordinary le- 
vel. 

III« ▼arlous eflTects of Winter on Quinces* 

In the winter of 1846 — 7, which was quite open, 
my quince trees every where suffered very severely, lo- 
ting mnoh of the wood in the previous year's growth. 

During the winter of l847-*-8, which was even more 
open, they suffered hardly at all with the exception ol 
one row, and those my finest trees, which were amply 
protected by a high Hawthorn hedge. These last were 
badly injured, some of them being killed, root and 
branch. This result was oooasion^ doubtless, by the 
0xeilem»nt of the c^oalatioa »t ao ontijnely period. 



IV. Experiment with an Asparagns Bed. 

This bed is about four years old, and contains thirty 
square rods. It was originally put in too superficially , 
the crowns of the plants coming almost to the surface ; 
nor had the soil been perfectly freed from quack grass. 
So foul had it become by the 9th of June, of the present 
year, that it was almost impossible to cut for market. I 
mowed over the whole \ied on that day, cutting down 
quack, weeds, and young seedling asparagus. I then 
hoed it as deeply as the superficial character of the bed 
would permit, pulling out the quack as much as possi- 
ble and stirring up the manure that had been put on in 
the spring. The consequence was, the renewal of my 
bed in its productiveness, while I did not lose more than 
four or five days' use of it, — ** a good operation," as 
they say. 

The Sunflower. 

£ds« C^ltjvatob — ^I am desirous of gaining infor- 
mation in relation to the culture, management, and 
yield of the sunflower, as also the usual amotiAt of oil 
that ean be expressed from it. If any of your subscri- 
bers will furnish the required information, they will 
much oblige yours, &c. W. I. I. Canada Wett, 
September, 1848. 

^> » I ^ ■ ■ I ^ ■ I ■ ■ III ■■ ■■ ■■ ^M ■ ■> ■ II I ■■■■■■ ^^^—W I ■ ■* 

Monteeal AGRiciTLTtTBAL SOCIETY. — The Montreal 
HeraJd gives an interesting account of the exhibition of 
this Society. A much greater interest is said to have 
been manifested in the show than on former occasions. 
The finest part of the show was said to be the horses, 
of which there was a large number of fine ones. Great 
improvement was observed in the cattle. The Short- 
horn bull Timour, owned by Mr. Hays, of Montreal, 
(bred by Mr. Pbentice, of Mount Hope,) is very high- 
ly spoken of. A bull, a cross of the Ayrshire and Gal- 
loway, is said to have attracted great attention. There 
was a fine display of poultry, chiefly by Mr. Hays and 
J. E. GiriLBAtrLT — the latter showing 14 choice va^ 
rieties of fowls. 



The Peacock.— The natural disposition of the pea- 
cock is selfish and gluttonous, and it is only by pam- 
pering this weakness that he can be persuaded into 
obedience and attachment. He is vain, and at the same 
time ungallant. He is far from manifesting the polite- 
ness and attention which the common cook shows to- 
wards his mates. The peacock will greedily snatch 
from the mouth ot his hens those titbits aad delicate 
morsels which the cock would either share with his fa- 
vorites, or yield to them entirely. The peahen, in re* 
turn, cares less for her lord and master, and is more in- 
dependent of him when the breeding season is over. 
She then regards the display of his tail, his puffings 
and struttings, and all the rattling of his quills, with 
the eoolest indifference. Nor does he seem to care 
about her admiration, or to make all this exhibition of 
his attraction to secure her notice, but is content if he 
can get some astonished hen, or silly, bewildered dock, 
up a corner, to wonder what all this fuss is about. 
Like other vain coxcombs, he expects the lady to make 
the first advances. Although occasionally cruel, the 
peacock is shy of fighting, particularly when in full 
plumage; nor do they so frequently engage with each 
other as with birds of a different species, such as 
drakes, cocks, Uo, One, out of feather, was seen to 
keep up a three hours' struggle with a musk drake ; 
but had it been in full plumage, it would not have 
shown fight at all. Their probable term of life is 
18 or 20 years. They may be eaten as poults at nine 
months old. If fatted, they should be shut up together 
with any turkeys that may have been in the habit of as- 
sociating with them, and fed exactly the same. If con-' 
fined alone, they pine.-— wf^. Gazette, 
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bniU- 



of k piggei?, vhich we take froia the j| 
Transaelion* of (ba N. Y, Slate Agricul- 
tural Societjr, racaiied the pieninm at the 
JtUMiar; meeting, 1848.] 

I forward yoa mj plan of a piggsry and 
other naoeuary fixtilres, which I bava ia 
00Bteiap)at)Da, and am preparing to put 
Dp, OD a tastefal and cheap tcale, wich- 
iD the reaefa of erer; thiiTiBg citizei) in 
oor State. 

The eoM of oontraetioa will d^Med 
mnchon the finisb. The ground plan of the U 
iagt, which isclBdia a jard between them, ii 40 ft. long 
and 14 feet wide, which may oo>t from Kfty to niaetj dol- 
lars. A good mechanic hM pioraiMd la do all the la- 
bor, after the foandatton was laid, for forty dullare, the 
boards to be planed and matohed, Unlesi the bnild- 
ings are to be painted, I would recommend that the 
beards be pot on in a roagh state, and white washed 
with a oomposition of stone lime and water lime. To 
oonitToot a good cellar would cost about thirty dollars 

This plan might be enTarged ; I bavc designed it for 
nx rattening hogs, or for one breeding »ow and three 
porkers. '' Millionares " may require something more 
expensive, bat this is safficiently epaciona for the oom- 
la of Vermont. The two nprigbt buildings 



rmnur 



fourteen feet long a 



, the poBtt t 



The gTonnd plan of the first bcildtng 
aroh A, for cooking, where boilers and a 
be placed sufficiently large to BDConnDodate the ncmbar 
of hogs to be fed. The feeding tronghs alio, T, T, 
included in the Hune building, whieh is made ot white 
oak plank, and extends the whole length of the bome, 
except tbe space ocecpied by ttiB tubs or vau, I, I, 
vhioh are convenient ftH- the cooked food, swill, &o. 
One of ibem may oontain the warm food, (be other in 
a procoag of fermentation, to be fed al any lime. Tbe 
dots on the yard side of (he house and feeding trough, 
T, T, represent ntandardi of iron or while oak, arran. 
ged alMig and close (o the outside of the trough, at 
suitable diatances to allow the heads of the swine to 
pass between them into the feeding trough. The sill 
on this side of the boose is raised and framed to th( 
posts two feet above the common level of the othei 
■ills, and these standards or pina which prevent h''gs 
from getUng into the trough or botiw, are framed ' 



the sill above, and tbe feeding tro^h; tbe plank wUeb 
forms the bottom of tbe trough may projeet on tho 
outer side for that parpose, or the plank may be of such 
thlokneas as to enter the npper edge. 

B, B, B, are Imd« for apples and roots, in each or 
which a wiadow opetis for tbe pm^se of shoveling 
them in, two of wluoh are seen in the nprigbt part. 
The hogs ate to lodge ia the pen, and can peas fro«» 
their aparlmeots, P, P, tbrongh the yarda, y, Y, to 
the feeding troagh, T, T; a partition divides the aty or 
open yard, and extends across the piggery, fomiDg twc» 
sleeping dpartmenls, P, P, and two yards, Y, ¥; six 
doors and passage way* oppoaits, D, D, D, D, St, D. 
The maia door in the piggery open* into the passage, 
X, 31 feet wide, Coi tbe ccnvenienoe of the attendant 
to carry in straw, &e. The open yards may be nsed 
for litter, and to manufactnre mannie; these occupy 
space enclowd between the two npHght buildings, and 
are IG feet loi^- 

The Boor of each building and tbe yard should b» 
Bagged with itouB or brick, seoored from frost. Th* 
sills of the two main buildings are raised upon a wall 
13 inches. A cellar may be eonatrneted under the irat 
building for tbe storage of roots; if seven feet deep, 
will bold 600 bushels, allowing 2420cabiaiBches tothe 
bushel. A convenient wheel and windlass is arranged 
in the loft of this house, for bandliag the bogs at tha 
tine of killipg, and maj be oonvenient for dresvng 
other animals. 

There are many p^geriet in tlut Stale eoastrootad 
aboal 30 feet long and iO feet wide, which contain all 
(be cooking apparatus, the hogs, graii in tbe loft, and 
sometimes a wool room, which form a oomplete nui- 
sance. I am opposed to feetUng swine in ouise boild. 
ings where they make their litter, aod eookisg food Dn< 
der tbe sams roof. Tbe effluvia eannot he very plea- 
sant for mao or beut. Truly ;oors, 

a. W. Ixwxn. 
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dio of the itBcfa, bf BeCting-tliTeeor four rtili, upright] 
the groand, & fool apart, to form the oeotte of the 
■taak, M abowD in (he above fi^re. A Tarttaer pre- 
oftiitioD, h[^hlj essential, ae well ae ttsefnl, is to iolt 
well the fodder while the stack is going np. Staoka of 
small aiie should be preferred, and so placed that in 
of meoh healiag, chejr ma; be [hrown wilh a fork 
1 new stack, which is oftea neoessarj ander Dnla> 
Torabls aireamitaeees. 



SbermBi*s Seed Planter uid Caltinior. 
The abote i* a oat of a machine invented and patentr 
«d by J. W. Shxksuk, irf Ontario, Wayne ooontj, N, 
Y. It is designed for the following pnrpoaes; — 1, to 
plant all kind« of grain in drills or row«) 2, to sow all 
kinds of grain, piaster, lime, Mbesorhone dost, broad- 
EOSt J 3; to be used as a onltirator for any kind of hoed 
crop. It is sunple in oonstraotion and may be readily 
obaoged in adapting it to ju varioDt pnrpoaes. The 
inventor dssccibes its operntion as bllows: " All tlie 
tnhea, or either or any part of them, can be raised or 
lowered into the groood, with eaw ; and with one mo- 
tion of the hand, the grain oan he (topped or started 
at the same motion, withont stopping the team. Any 
one can alter the nachioe in one minnte, so as to sow 
frosa one peck to hat bushels of grain, or from one to 
tweotf biiahela of plaster, or other Bne manure, per 
tore." It is recommended as oapable <A sowing all 
kinds of leed — soob as that whiob i» goaked and plas- 
tered, or that which is light and hosky. Even cotton 
and oaitot seed, it i* said, can be sown witb aociiraay, 
in nny qoantity per aore. We saw tbia machine at tha 
late State Fair, and were pleased with its appearaaoe. 
It received a prepiiam from the State Society. 

Stacldi^ Corn Fodder. 

The practice of 
nwing two and a-half 
bnshels of com pei 
acre in IMck drilU 
exolnsively for fodder 
is rapidly estanding 
threap the conntry, 
faratert discovering 
that they ean in ' ' 
way obtain theriebest 
food for wintering cat- 
tle which will he wbid- 
ly consumed, and he 
preferred to the best 
hay,— at a cost never 
exceding a dollar and 
a-half per toe, on 
good land in tbe conn- 
irewn from a hand bas- 
rows, to he as quickly 
w; no hoeing, and hot 
OBOe oqltivatinj, ts ever needed] and all weeds are so 
efieclDally smothered, that tbe ground is left a* clean 

Batthns easily raised, the fodder mast be well pre- 
served, or the labor will be lost. If pot np in shocks, 
they ebonld dry several week*— the Itava may be qnita 
dry, while the etalks will fnrniih moietnre enoogh to 
caose hot fermentation, monldinesa, or decay. Stacks 
of this kind of fodder settle very compactly, and the 
eteam tom the heating, which mast always take place, 
will not find vent, nnleis a chinuej \a made in the mid- 



Fam Gat«( 

Br*. CntrtrAToi — The above represents, or at 
least is intended to represent, a farm gate, which in 
oheapness, convenience and comparative Himpltcity, of 
oonstrnotion, is cot excelled by any wbiob has come to 
my knowledge. I have one on my farm, bailt by my> 
self, without the aid of carpenter or blacksmith, and 
commanding general satisfaction. 

A. and B. are posts, hewn out of cedar, locnst, or 
ich yellow pine — B. is cnt and morticed ont in Each a 
lanner that the gate can be enclosed in the top part 
C, by a piece of wood slipped in dovetul fashion. la 
the bottom, a 1} inch anger hole contains a rich pine 
knot D,, wilh a raand tenon on top; this is received in 
hole bored in the,boitom of the gate'piece; bo that by 
this arrangement it is kept off the gronnd, and top and 
bottom of the principal part of the gate, are secured 
against the injnrioas eSects of water, while the greasy 
nafare of the pine knot on which it (urns, causes each 
movement of the gate to be easy in every kind of wea- 
ther. 

A. has a hole, E., morticed in its centre, to receive 
the tongas of the latch F. ; the last i* made according 
to the model given in your vol. for 1S4T, page 1S9. 

Ton will observe that this gate has no iron abont it^ 
and opens to its fall extent either way, while the latch, 
by being thrown back with tbe gale, slips over the 
notch at 6. and shuts itself. 

Lightness is one of the main reqnisitrs in this snlject 
to keep it from swagging; I have obtained this by ma' 
king my gste out of | staff, and the acanlling holding 
the latcb 2i inch square. 

In my next I will send you a plan of a machine for 
drawing biokory, oak and other shrabs ont of the soil. 
Alb. C. Bichakd. Waldtn'i Ridgt, Haailton Co., 
Ttnn., Sept. 184B. 

Ob tke Use oTFish tor tUmmn. 

Mebsbs. Editobi — In those tovms in this section 

bordering on the seacoast. While-fish are extensively 

used as manure, for all kinds of orops. The price of 

them varies Irois 00 eta. to $1.60 a thonMnd, the avA- 
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mge price being about $1. They are caught in large 
nambers from May till October, in.schools varying from 
100 fish to 100,000, and are applied to the soil in yari- 
OQ8 ways. Some persons, daring the hurry of haying 
and harvesting, spread them on the surface of the 
ground, and allow them to dry up by the sun, a stench 
in the nostrils of every passer by. Others spread them 
year after year on their rye stubble, as long as they can 
get ten or fifteen bushels of rye per acre, and until their 
land is actually fished to death, and overrun with jBorrel 
and noxious weeds. 

They are usually spread evenly over the surface of 
the ground, at the rate of about 10,000 to the acre, 
sad plowed in in the course of twenty-four hours, it 
being less work than to compost them. But the best 
way in which they can be used, is to mix them inti- 
mately with muck and coalpit dirt, and let them remain 
over the winter, when they will be changed into a black 
inodorous mass, forming one of the richest and most va- 
luable composts known. Ten thousand of them com* 
posted in this way, at a cost of ten dollars, will pro- 
duce a rotation of crops vrithout any other manures- 
Bay from one to two hundred bushels of potatoes, or 
fifty bushels of com, thirty bushels of rye, and two or 
three crops of grass. This compost spread upon old 
grass lands, has a most surprising effect. A Young 
Fabmsb. Maditon Cann.^ Sept. 22, 1848. 

Greenbnsh Premiam Farm. 

The Rensselaer county Agricultural Society offer 
premiums for the best cultivated {farms in the several 
towns in the county. From the report of the doings of 
this society for the present year, we find that our friends 
Messrs. McCulloch & Kibtxjlnd, occupants and 
owners of the Caidonmad Farm, Greenbush, have 
been the successful competitors for that town. Having 
on several occasions visited this farm, and witnessed its 
judicious management and its progress in improvement, 
we readily endorse the statement of the committee. 
The examination by the committee was made on the 
16th of September last. We give the following extract 
from their report: 

'* The farm is situated about one and a-half miles 
east of the lower ferry to the city of Albany; contains 
about 130 acres, all in cultivation, and is a part of the 
tract of land upon which the United States barracks 
were erected during the last war with Great Britain. 
It was purchased by Mr. McCvlloch of the govern- 
ment in 1831, and was then in a deplorably neglected 
condition; a portion of it having been under the plow 
for many years in succession, by which it had become 
greatly impoverished; another portion was wet and 
marshy, producing only a scant and sour herbage, and 
the whole nearly overrun with bushes. Mr. McCui.- 
xocH immediately commenced a system of improvement 
and melioration by clearing, ditching, nnderdraining, 
and manuring; which, with a judicious rotation of crops, 
has been continued to the present time, and has result- 
ed in converting a tract of land, unsightly in appear- 
ance, and by many deemed nearly worthless. Into one 
that will compare with any in the county for product- 
iveness and beauty. 

'* The face of this farm is partly undulating and part* 
ly nearly flat ;'^ the soil of the former portion is a sandy 
loam, well adapted to a convertible system of husband- 
ry ; that of the latter is a clay loam, with a close sub- 
soil, equally well adapted to meadow ^nd gracing. 

*' The principal production of this farm is milk, 
which is carried to the Albany market. The present 
stock consists of 27 oows, 3 head of young'cattle, 4 hor- 
ses, and 10 swine Mr. Kibtland informed your com- 
mittee, that the entire product of the 27 cows for the 
year ending with the date of the visit of your commit- 
t/9»$ was 04^90$ quarts by actual measaremeat, [being 



an average of about 6k quarts per day to esdi «of, 
the year round.] The stock of cows are ii sdahjoii 
keeping) several of them are fine specimeuor the» 
proved Durham breed and its crosses, aad, uiket t» 
gather, your committee have seldom if erer vitsMi 
as fine a stock of cows as that upon this iani. 

" About 45 acres of the farm are in putore, at 
about the same quantity in meadow, which it is e8tiBi> 
ted will produce a surplus, alter wietei-feeiiing ik 
stock, of 25 tons of hay." 

It is a practice with Messrs. MoC. &K.,toplif 
their pasture and mowing grounds in Augnst and m 
them to rye and grass-seeds, the principal object beii| 
to renew the grass as soon as practibaUe. We ut 
told that they have sown 12 acres in this way the p» 
sent season. The usual yield of grain thaiobuiMdi 
20 bushels per acre. 

As this is a grazing farm, the principal objeet bti 
keep the land in grass, and hence but a aaiU ponia 
is. at any time appropriated to grain or roM. Qfdi 
cultivated crops for this year, there were 7i sm i 
barley, which was sowed 25th April, with ivo huU 
of the two of the six-rowed variety to the iere,ai 
ten pounds of clover and half a bushel of dmotkyfliJ 
to the acre. There were 21 acres in oats; tkrees* 
in potatoes; and four acres in Indian corn-the litt 
after potatoes, which were planted upon swd viikrt 
manure. The corn was manured with ooopoitii ih 
hill, and planted on the 16th of May. 

As the yield of these crops was only taken by («- 
mation at the time they were examined by the eosfli' 
tee, we have applied to Mr. KxMTLAim for ibe n>k 
actually obtained; and he informs us that the ^ 
turned 44| bushels per acre— ^iretghed 47^ ponrii J^ 
bushel, and sold for 76 cents per bushel— being oeei^ 
per bushel above the market price; the oats gin** 
bushels per acre, and the com 75 bushels. The f* 
toes suffered by the disease, and only gave abostkit 
crop. 



Hoove in Cattle. 

Perhaps there is not a greater loss of eattle is^ 
country, from any one cause, than from the tm^ 
known as koovt or bhwn. It is a distention of (k» 
men or paunch, by gas arising firom vegetable a^t 
ces, which are eaten by the animal in greater fsij 
or with more rapidity than they can be digested, nj 
distention causes great pressure on the hugi" 
heart, impeding their action, and from that ceoM 
rapture of the rumen, producing death. Greese^ 
if the animals have an opportunity of gorging 0» 
selves with it when they are very hungry, is T«y*^ 
to produce hoove, as it quickly ferments after b<*l|| 
ken into the stomach. Any kind of yegstatitf,!^ 
with dew or rain, and especially if it be in t^j^ 
condition, frequently occasions this difficalty. ^^ 
potatoes, apples, w pumpkins, if eaten in largv ^ 
titles, sometimes produce, the same effects. 8o>>^ 
mals seem constitutionally liable to hoove, p** 
from defective digestive organs. Choking, lyj* 
substance being fastened in Sia gullet, also ft^ 
the difficulty. 

As to remedies, many of our farmers never la 
—the animal is often left to itself— if it f^^ 
owner is satisfied; if it dies, he has the ^^' /l 
who pretend to offer relief, sometimes give wa 
beef-brine, lamp-oil, or soapsuds, but more freq^ 
plunge a small knife into the paunch. ^ 

The writer has formerly had maoy animal* •*? 
with this complaint, and seldom failed to reliev* "f 
by administering alkalies; but care v*»^^yy'jj', 
to give the medicine as soon as the necessi^ lot^ 
peered. It was. the general practice to &^tt^ 
tabla-spo^ol of pearl-ash or salf^ratosj ditM^ 
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warm water, to a foil grown cow, and a quarter more 
to an ox. In some instanoee the sab-oarbonate of soda 
was given instead of the above. These substances 
were given on the supposition that the distention of the 
stomaeh was oaused by carbonic acid gas. whioh it was 
ezpeoted would be liberated bj combination with the 
alkalies. 

We have lately met with an excellent article by 
Thomas Suuuvan, in the Farmer's Magagint, which 
gives a better understanding of the nature of hoove 
and its proper treatment, than we have before seen. 
He observes that a correct knowledge of the composi- 
tion of the gas whioh occupies the stomach of hooven 
cattle will lead to the adoption of the speediest means 
for its liberation. He quotes from a French work the 
results of an analysis, by which it appears that the 
gas yielded-— 

Salphuretted hydrogen, •*.. 80 

Carbaretted hydrogen, 16 

Carbonio acid,. ••••••••••• 6 

100 
^ Mr. S. observes, however, that accurate analyses in- 
dicate that the gas is differentlv combined at different 
stages of the complaint. In the earliest stages, it n 
chiefly carbonic acid; ** but it is," he says, " speedily 
converted into carburetted hydrogen, (formed by the 
union of carbon with hydrogen,) and finally into sul- 
phuretted hydrogen." He states that the liberation of 
the gas may be effected by difierent substances, accor- 
ding to the stage of the aflection at the time ihej are 
given. He mentions three classes of remedies — stimu- 
lants, alkalies and chlorides. '' The effect sought to 
be produced by the use of stimulants," says Mr. Strxxi- 
VAN, *' is to cause the rumen to contract upon, and 
thereby, if possible, to expel its contents. Spirits of 
turpentine is the most commonly used, and probably the 
most efficacious of this class of medicines. A wine- 
glass full, or from two to three ounces, may be given 
in a bottle of water, and it will in most cases operate 
speedily in allaying the distention. Whiskey is some- 
times administered in cases of hoove, and in general 
with beneficial effects when it can be introduced into 
the stomach." Alkalies are recommended in the inci- 
pient stages of the complaint, but in those only, as it 
is only at first that carbonic acid exists. He observes, 
however, that as " hydrogen very soon becomes the pre- 
dominating constituent of the gas in the distended sto- 
mach," chlorides should be employed in preference to 
all other substances, and that they have, in fact, ** ge- 
nerally superceded most of the recipes whioh were pre- 
Tionsly resorted to for curing hoove." The chloride of 
•odium, (common salt,) and the chloride of lime are the 
eabstances he prefers, which are not only effectual re- 
medies but are easily obtained. 

There are, however, some oases in which the use of 
medicines will produce no effect, from the great swel- 
ling of the stomach before the animal is discovered to be 
unwell ;' and in such cases the operation of puncturing 
must be resorted to in order to save the animal's life. 
But the use of the ordinary knife for this purpose is 
considered objectionable. Besides the gas, there is a 
quantity of liquid, mixed with the solid contents of the 
atomaoh, discharged through the wound, and Mr. S. 
observes, that, "although the greater portion of it 
may be ejected to be driven through the wound in the 
flank, yet some will necessarily fall into the abdominal 
cavity, where it soon operates injuriously by causing 
dangerous irritation, which occasionally terminates in 
iatal inflammatory disease. X would therefore urge 
upon every farmer and cattle-feeder, to procure and 
keep in readiness a small trocar, by means of which 
the operation of puncturing may be performed effectu- 
ally and without the cUghtest jrjik/' This iofttrument 



is in fact the same that is used by surgeons in tapping 
human subjects for dropsy. It is described as consist- 
ing of " two parts, the »tilUt and cantda. The stillet 
is formed of a round rod of iron about five inches in 
length, terminating at one extremity in a triangular 
shaped point, and fomished with a wooden handle at 
the other. The canula is the name applied to the tuba 
in which the rod is sheathed. In using the trocar, it is 
forced with a thrust into the paunch} and on withdraw* 
ing the stillet, the canula is left in the wound as long at 
may be found necessary, in order to permit the gas, &o. 
in the stomach to escape through the tube. The pos- 
sibility of any danger from matter falling into the ab- 
domen, is thus guarded against, and when the gas cea- 
ses to escape, which it will do in the course of a day 
or two after the paunch has been punctured, the canula 
is to be removed, after whioh the wound readily heals." 
It is proper to remark thathoove from choking will 
generally be relieved by the removal of the obstruction 
in the gullet. The most ready mode of effecting this 
is to use a tarred rope, about an inch in diameter, or 
three inches in circumference, one end of which should 
be bound with tow and covered with soft leather. This 
ps^ed down the gullet, will generally remove any ob- 
struction, and the gas will escape. Liquids poured 
down the throat, to lubricate the parts, will sometimes 
enable the animal to swallow the substance, or it may 
become loosened so that thev can throw it up. Warm 
castor oil, or soft soap, will be found the best articles for 
this purpose. ____«_« 

Preservation of Food* 

An elaborate article on the perpetual preservation of 
food has lately appeared in the London Wettminiier 
Review. The writer considers at length the different 
modes adopted in various countries for the preservation 
of grain, meats, fruits, vegetables, &c.; and he comes 
to Uie conclusion that these processes for the most part, 
have been " little in advance of the squirrels and othec 
animals;" that they are not as good as those of bees, 
for '* they have an instinctive perception of the true 
principle, viz. the exelueion of atr, which they accom- 
plish by hermetically sealing up their honey- cells." He 
alludes to the preservation of articles of food in tin 
cases, from which the air is excluded. Meat and other 
provisions have been kept in this way for years ; but he 
thinks the expense of these methods prevents their ever 
being more than a luxury. 

He mentions a singular, but in many respects useful 
kind of granary adopted by the people of some parts 
of Spanish America. '' The skin of an ox is taken off 
entire; the legs and neck being tied round, it is filled 
with tightly-jammed earth through a hole in the back, 
while suspended between posts. When dried to a stat^ 
of parchment, the earth is taken out, and the bloated bag, 
resembling a huge hippopotamus, is filled with grain, 
which is thus kept air and vermin proof." 

He recommends the construction of granaries on the 
principle of excluding the air, and observes: 

" The praoticalization of this is neither difficult not 
costly: on the contrary, close granaries might be con- 
structed at far less proportional cost than the existing 
kind. They might be made under ground as well as 
above ground, in many cases better. They might be 
constructed of oast iron, like gasometer tanks; or of 
brick and cement ; or of brick and asphalte, like under- 
ground water- tanks. It is only required that thev 
should be air-tight and consequently water-tight. A 
single man-hole at the top, similar to *a steam boiler, 
is all the opening required, with an air-tight cover* 
The air-pump has long ceased to be a philosophio toy, 
and has taken its place in the arts as a manufacturer's 
tool ; and no diflionlty would exist as to that portion of 
the mechanism. Now, if we suppose a large eaet-uron 
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or brick eylinder flank in the earth, the bottom being 
eonioal) and the top domed oyer, an air«pomp adjusted 
for exhausting the air, and an Archimedean ecrew 
pomp to discharge the grain, we have the whole appa- 
ratus complete. If we provide for w^ grain, a water- 
pump may be added, as to a leaky ship. Suppose, now, 
a cargo of grain, partly germinating, and eontaining 
rats, mice, and weevils, to be shot into this reservoir, 
the cover put on and luted, and the air-pump at work, 
the germination would instantly cease, and the animal 
functions would be suspended. If it be objected that 
they would revive with the admission of the air, we 
answer, that the air need not be admitted, save to 
empty the reservoir. If it be contended that the reser- 
voir may be leaky, we answer, so may a ship ; and if 
BO, the air-pump must be set to work just as is the case 
with a water pump in a leaky ship. 

'' The same arrangements that are good on land are 

S'ood at sea. Many cargoes of wheat have been aban- 
oned owing to heat and germination on their passage. 
Rats, mice, and weevils, also, are very destructive. If 
the vessel were built with metal-lined, air-tight com- 
partments, the air might be exhausted by a pump; occa- 
sionally trying the pump to ensure against leakage; and 
thus even new, undried grain, might be carried and de- 
livered across the sea undamaged. Collateral advan- 
tages would also be gained ; the vessel would be more 
safe by means of air-tight compartments, and also more 
buoyant. And the same arrangements would be equal- 
ly available for various kinds of goods, subject to dam- 
age m transit, — such as are hermetically sealed in tin 
oases; and thus the expense of packages would be 
saved. 

** In reservoirs on shore the air might not merely be 
pumped out ; warm air might be pumped {n, to dry 
damp grain. Water might also be pumped in and out 
to cleanse the grain. 

" Similar reservoirs or magazines on a similar scale 
might be constructed for butchers or other provision 
dealers, and meat might be preserved fresh for weeks 
in the heat of summer, preventing the necessity of 
waste, or of selling at ruinous low prices; and so with 
the fish brought to Billingsgate or other markets. On 
the same principle; there is no doubt, that fresh meat, 
as sea stock, might be carried instead, of salt meat, and 
that fresh provisions might be transported from any 
part of the world to any other part. Pork, or beef, or 
mutton, or venison, might be killed in America and 
transported to England. Weevily biscuit would be a 
traditional commodity only, in the annals of sailor 
craft. 

** As regards the economy of transport of grain from 
foreign countries, the process would be as follows. The 
corn brought down the Mississippi to New Orleans, or 
by oanal or railroad to New York, would be discharged 
into the air-tight magazines of the vessel. On arriving 
at Liverpool, or Birkenhead, or Harwich, the Archime- 
dean screw pump would discharge the grain into close 
waggons on a railway on the edge of the quay. These 
wagons might be rendered measurers of quantity, be- 
ing all made to hold a given number of quarters; and 
thus all labor in expense and measuring would be saved. 
The wagons so loaded in bulk; and without the expense 
of sacks, would discharge their contents into reservoirs 
beneath the sidings ; say for instance, the railway arch- 
es of the Eastern Counties. There it might remain 
sncnre against all detriment for any number of years 
the owner might desire, with the minimum of expense 
in transit and stowage. The wagons would be con- 
structed with a hatch at top; and a discharge- pipe be- 
low." 



Cat and pile wood before snow gets deep, and have 
it ready for hanUiig the 6nt aleddiog. 



How to raise Tlilrty Bosbels of Wheat per aei« 

Where you could not raUe twenty before. 

Eds. CifLTiVATOB'— Where yon have a good clover 
sod, let the clover grow tmtil the first week iu Juno; 
then take a good team and plow, and tarn the clover 
all under) then roll the sod down flat, and let it laj 
eight or ten days; then take a light harrow or cultiva* 
tor, and pulverize the ground fine, and about the 25th 
of June sow 2i bushels of com to the acre, and after 
harrowing it well, roll it down smooth. About the 
last week in Angust, take your roller and press the 
corn down as fiat as possible, going round with the rol- 
ler the same way you intend to plow the land; then 
plow the land as deep as possible, and tarn all the cora 
under — ^follow with the roller, pressing all down flat. 
Thus yon have two crops well mixed with the soil for 
manure. 

Then take a light harrow or cultivator, and pulver- 
ize the ground fine', and sow your wheat about the mid- 
dle of September, and if you do not have one- third more 
wheat than you do where you summer fallow, tell mo 
I am mistaken in a cheap method of manuring land. 
The com will grow so thick that it will keep everj 
other plant down, and leave the ground clean, and if 
there is a few small leaves of the corn scratched up with 
the harrow, it will afibrd a good top dressing for the 
wheat. laA Hopkins, jivhum, Sept. 22 1848. 



Marylaiid I«aiids< 



Eds. CiTLTrvATOR — My oommnnication respecting 
lands in Maryland, which appeared in the September 
No. of the CtUiivatorf has elicited numerous lettem 
from your state and the eastern states ; the writers ma- 
king many inquiries respecting the lands, their condi- 
tion, prices, &o. 

Can you state in your October number, for the infor- 
mation of your northern readers, that this is the heal- 
thiest coantry in the world; remote from all large bo» 
dies of water, and all marshy lands, there are no epi- 
demics whatever. There is a great abundance of fine 
spring water, many fine waterpowers unemployed, laree 
bodies of fine chestnut and oak timber, and Itme ui 
every direction — that land, long thrown oat, and easily 
brought into a fine state of fertility by the use of lime 
and plaster, can be purchased for ten dollars per acre 
— one-third down, the balance to remain for 5 to 8 years. 
Farms under cultivation, with tolerable buildings, maj 
be bought for from fifteen to twenty dollars per acre, 
and improved farms within thirteen miles of the city of 
Baltimore, which is one of the best markets in the Uni- 
ted States, and situated in the very midst of the lime- 
stone region, may be purchased for thirty dollars per 
acre, on equally accommodating terms. These farms 
contain from 160 to 300 acres. 

It may be well here to remark that plenty of highly 
improved farms in this county would bring from eighty to 
one hundred dollars per acre. 

I am 18 miles from Baltimore, and all around me are 
these vacant lands and farms which have been sufl*ered 
to run down and which are in the market. I am with- 
in three miles of a good turnpike to Baltimore, and 
none of the above mentioned lands more than five miles 
from one or the other of the turnpikes to the city. I 
shall be happy to answer all letters (post paid,) whiclk 
are addresseid me on this subject. 

Persons anxious of seeing the country, will on appli- 
cation to Mr. Thomas Street, Bull's Head tavern. North 
Front street, near Gay St., Baltimore, be directed how 
they may reach my farm by the returning market wa- 
gons, and I will show them the country in this vicinity 
with great pleasure. W. B. HAinLToir. Long Qran^ 
Baliiawrt Co-f Md., Btpi, 23dy 1848, 
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Disease In Sheep. 

In the October Dumber, page 322, of the Cultivator, 
your correspondent seeks for information in relation to 
a disease that has proved very fatal among his sheep ; 
and for 'which yon also seek a remedy. 

I mill first endeavor to explain the functions of the 
parts involved in the disease, their location, and the in- 
dications of cure. The seat of the disease is in the 
mucous membrane, which is a oontinuation of the ex* 
ternal skin, folded into all the orifices of the body, as 
the mouth, eyes, nose, ears, lungs, stomach, intestines 
and bladder; its structure of arterial capillaries, veins, 
arteries, nerves, Sic., is similar to the external skin; its 
most extensive surfaces are those of the lungs and in- 
testines, the former of which is supposed to be greater 
than the whole external surface of the body. 

The healthy ofiice of this membrane, is to furnish 
from the blood of a fluid called mucous, to lubricate its 
own surface and protect it from the action of materials 
taken into the system. The mucous membrane and 
the external surface of the body, seem to be a 
counterpart of each other, and perform nearly the same 
offices; hence if the action of one is suppressed, the 
other commences the performance of its office ; thus a 
oold which closes the skin immediately stops the per- 
spiration, which is now forced through the mucous mem- 
brane, producing the discharge of watenr humors, pus 
intermixed with blood, dry coughj emaciation, Su)., al- 
luded to by Mr. Ferris. There are two varieties of 
this disease; the first is called common catarrh, which 
proceeds from cold taken in pasture that is not proper- 
ly drained, also from atmospheric changes; it may also 
proceed from acrid or other irritating effluvia inhaled in 
the air, or from poisonous substances taken in the sto- 
mach in the form of food. The second variety and the 
one to which Mr. F. may ascribe the loss of his sheep, 
is called Epidemic Influenza, and is produced by gene- 
ral causes; the attack is sometimes sudden; although of 
nearly the same nature as the first form, it is more ob- 
stinate, and the treatment must be more energetic. It 
is very difficult to lay down correct rules for the treat- 
ment of this malady, under its different forms and sta- 
ges; the principal object to be kept in view is to equal- 
ize the circulation, remove the irrritating causes from 
the organs affected, and restore the tone of the system. 

For this purposCj we make use of the following arti- 
cles: Take 

1 oz. of Horehound, 

I " '* Liquorice, 

1 tea spoon full powdered Cayenne, 
i table spoons full Molasses, 

2 " " Vinegar. 

Mix, pour on the whole one quart of boiling water, 
set it aside for two hours, then strain through cotton 
cloth, and give a table spoon full night and morning-* 
If the bowels are constipated, a dose of linseed oil 
should precede the mixture; no water should be allow- 
ed during the treatment. 

The following injection may be used night and morn- 
ing: take, 

1 oz. of powdered Bayberry bark, 

i " " Gum Arabic, 

1 pint of boiling water. 
Stir occasionally while cooling and strain as above. 

The legs and ears should be briskly rubbed with tinc- 
ture of capsicum; this latter acts as a counter irritant, 
equalizes the circulation, and entering into the system, 
gives tone and vigor to the whole animal economy. O. 
6. Dadd, M. D. Boston, Oct. 9, 1848. 

*Tbis prepaniiioa nndergoM a iwoocm of fermentation in th« 
eoum of forty-eight hoara, therefore should only be made in luffl- 
sfent qnantittSB ibr fvetent nse. 



*' Marshmallow, 

" powdered Elecampane, 



Kentucky Wild Lands* 

Kentucky grazing lands are as good as any in the 
world. This is acknowledged by all who have any prao* 
tical acquaintance with them. What can surpass tho 
blue grass pastures of the regions around Maysvillei 
Paris, Lexington, Frankfort and lionisville ? Eastern 
men are prone to seek a grazing rather than a planting 
region as the field of their operations, and some are 
now turning their attention to the wild lands of Ken- 
tucky, as aibrding a better opportunity of investment 
than the prairies of the West. In Kentucky, wild lands 
adapted to grazing, can be purehased at from 50 cts. to 
$10 per acre — good lands, at an average of $2per acre« 
Go up the Licking, towards Frankfort, or up the Ohio, 
and this can be done. And on a well selected location, 
the timber on the land for lumber purposes, is worth lea 
times the cost of the purchase money. Let an enterpri- 
sing New England farmer, with a little capital to start 
upon, purchase a tract of land in the neighborhood of any 
great thoroughfare—as either of these rivers — and 
erect on the premises a good saw mill, to be operated 
by steam or water power, and the mill will make money 
rapidly for him, in preparing lumber for market — ^and 
there is always a good market at Cincinnati — while at 
at the same time it is clearing his land, for grazing. 
Thousands and thousands of acres of land are lying 
within 100 miles of Cincinnatii which, when cleared 
and in grass, will be worth from $10 to $20 per acre — 
and the lumber will pay for clearing the land, and leave 
a handsome profit besides. And why should not New 
England men take up these lands rather than go on to 
the prairies of the wide west ? No healthier region of 
coimtry exists in the known world. There are few or 
no slaves to be found there, and it is fully believed that 
Kentucky will be a free state on the gradual emancipa* 
tion plan within five years — so that slavery will be no 
objection. There is the Marshall tract — 25,000 acres, 
opposite and below Portsmouth — theTriplett tract, net 
far from Maysville, and other tracts where eligible 
purchases might be made. A simple ashery will pay 
all expense of clearing, provided no use is made of tim- 
ber for lumber purposes. As a matter of illustration 
we might refer to the operations of the Kinniconicl^ 
Railroad and Mill Company. 

This company was chartered March 1, 1848, by the 
Kentucky legislature, and went into immediate opera- 
tion. The land had been previously purchased by three 
members of the present company, and stocked with 
choice sheep, with the view of raising wool and sheep 
for sale. The Company have built a railroad running 
back from Yancebturgh, Ky., about seven miles—into 
their timber tract, consisting of about 16,000 acres. 
At the extreme end ef the road, and on the bank of 
the Kinnioonick— « little river— they have built a mill 
35 by^lOO feet, to be worked by steam, capable of sawing 
10,000 feet per day. The mill has three engines, one 
for driving a single saw, one for driving a gang of 18 
saws, and one for driving any other machines the com- 
pany may erect. All these engines are of high power. 
The saw-dust, together with a portion of the slabs, 
make all the steam required. The lumber when sawed 
at the mill is worth on the average, $10 per thousand, 
and will sell in market for $12.50 and upwards. 
StavC'dressing machines are to be connected with the 
mill, and circular saw87or sawing a portion of the slabs 
into lath. The company have fenced in 2,000 acres of 
land in the neighborhood of the mill, from which they 
are now sawing the lumber—- and many portions of this 
tract are worth $50 an acre for sawing purposes alone. 
The company now have about 500 acres cleared, and 
mostly set in grass. They have also on the premisea 
about 1000 head of ehoioe sheep, besides some cattle 
and borsee. Wood firon their land selk for $$.50 |wf 
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oord by wholesale in Cincinnati market; and chestnatoak 
bark, of which they have vast qnantities, at $10 pr cord. 
The kimber, the wood and the chestnut-oak bark are be- 
ing prepared for market constantly. It is expected 
that from 4,000 to 5,000 cords of wood will be sold in 
the coarse of the coming year, and from 1,000 to 2,000 
oords of bark, and about 260,000 ft. of lumber per month 
through the year. They will dear about 300 acres of 
land and seed in blue-grass, timothy and clover. They 
have made arrangements to raise 1,500 bushels of corn, 
1,500 bushels of oats — 1,000 bushels of potatoes, 2,- 
500 of turneps, 100 of beans, &o. 

In addition, they have mad^and are making arrange- 
ments to have two ships built at their landing during 
the coming summer; also, to have fifty vine-dressers 
and their fomilies from the Rhine, commence operations 
for the raising of grapes on their own account, during 
the coming springs bv furnishing them land for planting 
their vineyards. It is expected that these families will 
be followed by others in due course of time, having the 
same object in view. The members of the K. R. R. & 
Mill Company, are nearly all New England men, and if 
they accomplish one half they intend, it will be demon- 
strated that men need not go to the prairies to make 
good investments. B. Oct. 11, 1848. 

Ijarge Cattle* 

The following are the weights and dimensions of the 
most remarkable of the fat cattle exhibited at the late 
State show at Buflfalo. 

J. aad F. A. Albskokb, of Buffalo, exhibited two 
oxen, called En^re State and Queen City, The form- 
er measured in girth, behind the fore legs, 9 feet 3 1-2 
inches: and his length from shoulder to end of rump 
was 7 feet 3 inches; the latter measured in girth, 9 feet, 
and in length, 7 feet 7 inches. The aggregate weight 
of the two was 5,784 lbs. 

Two oxen shown by Ltman Braiitabd, girthed, 
each, 8 feet 10 inches — length, 6 feet 7 inches — ^weight 
of the two, 4,800 lbs. 

Two oxen shown by L. Doty, measured, in girth, 8 
feet 6 inches, and 8 feet 3 inches; in length, 7 feet 7 
inches, and 6 feet 3 inches— weight of the two, 4,670 
lbs. 

An ox shown by Edwaxd Munson, girthed 9 feet — 
length, 7 feet 8 1-2 inches— weight, 3,100 lbs. 

.The following were the live weight of cattle (bur 
years old : 

A pair shown by E. Sheldon, 4,295 lbs. 
" *' " B. Humphrey, 4,037 1-2 
" " " John Burns, 3,887 1-2 

One <uc '* " Heny Dixon, 2,200 
" " " E. Munson, 2,100 

A pair of steers, three years old, shown by J. S. 
Wadswoeth, weighed 3,390 lbs.; and a two-year-old 
steer, shown by the same gentleman, weighed 1,497 lbs. 

A fat cow, 7 years old, shown by R. Haspield, 
weighed 1,742 lbs.; and one 5 years old, shown by Ro- 
bert Fowler, weighed 2,030 lbs. One 5 years old, 
shown*] by Allen Ayrault, weighed 1,652 lbs. One 
6 years old, shown by Norman Kibbe, weighed 1,645. 
(This was only grass-fed. She was a cross of the 
Durham and Devon, and a very fine animal.) 

R. I. Cantield, New Milford, Ct., exhibited a pair 
of cattle, 4 years old, at the late show at Litchfield, 
which weighed 4,600 lbs. 

It may he interesting to compare these cattle with 
others of large size whioh have formerly attracted at- 
tention. The celebrated Durham o«, bred by Chas. 
Colling, in 1796, measured, at ten years old, as fol* 
lows : girth, behind the shoulders, 10 feet ; breadth, at 
the shoulders 2 feet 7 inches, across the hips 2 feet 7 
inches. We have no means of ascertaining his live 
v^^ht at th»t tim^j but be wyw slaughterld the fol- 



lowing year, in consequence of an accident, and though 
he was thought to have lost considerably in weight, his 
four quarters weighed 2,322 lbs., his tallow 156 lbs., 
and his hide 142 lbs.— making a total dressed weight 
of 2,620 lbs. 

The oxen, Maximue and Magnuty bred by Col. Cha- 
PiN, Springfield, Mass., exhibited at the show of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural Society, in 1817,-— (the 
cattle being six and a half years old)— measured as 
follows : MaxifttUtf girth, 9 feet; breadth across the hips 
2 feet 6 inches — across the shoulders 2 feet 7 1-2 inches.' 
Magnus J girth, 9 feet; breadth across the hips, 2 feet 
6 inches — across the shoulders, 2 feet 5 1-2 inches. We 
have never seen any account of the live weight of these 
cattle, and only know the dressed weight of the smaller 
one, which was 2000. 

The famous Broughton heifer. Peach, bred by Sir 
Charles R. Tempest — ^which won the gold medal of 
the Smithfield Club, in 1843, — and a model of which 
may be seen at the office of the Cultivator,— was four 
years and 10 months old, and gave the following 
dressed weight : four quarters, 1,770 lbs. ^ tallow, 228 
lbs., hide, 120 lbs. — total, 2,118 lbs. 



Propagation of JIfashrooms* 

The propagation of mushrooms has not received much 
attention in this country — the few that are here used 
for culinary purposes, being generally of spontaneous 
growth. The use of the vegetable is, however, in- 
creashig, and there is no reason why it may not become 
as common here as in European countries. It has been 
supposed by some that they were of no real value as 
food — that they are only suitable for forming condi- 
ments, sauces and ketchups; but chemical investigation 
has shown them to be rich in nitrogen — the basis of 
muscle, &c. The following extracts from an article in 
the Transactions of the Caledonian Horticultural So- 
ciety, 'contain useful directions in regard to the propa- 
gation of mushrooms : 

'* Mushroom spawn (or the mycelium 'of the Agari- 
cus campestris) may often be found on the floor of an 
empty out-house where horses had been kept for a 
length of time. It may be preserved in small masses 
in a dry place for future use. 

There are various ways of increasing mushroom 
spawn, but the following is, perhaps, one of the most 
simple. In the month of July prepare a quantity of 
short-litter, mixed with horse droppings. Lay this 
heap in the corner of a shed, about two feet thick, 
beating it gently down. The heap will heat pretty 
strongly at first, but when the heat has subsided tiU 
about milk warm, insert pieces of spawn into the centre 
of the heap. If the heap get cold, and there be not 
enough of heat to cause the spawn to run, cover the 
heap with warm horse-dung, so as to diffuse a gentle 
heat through the whole mass. When the spawn has 
run through every part, have the whole taken into a 
dry loft, where it is to be kept until wanted. 

*' The material I make up a mushroom bed with, 
consists entirely of horse-droppings — preferring those 
of horses kept on oats and hay, which are far more 
productive than those of horses fed with grass aod 
clover, or other soft food. The droppings are collected 
into a shed as they may be gathered from the stablesj 
turning the mass out in the day time to dry a little, if 
weather permit. When we have collected enough to 
make a bed, I have it all taken into the mnshroom- 
house, and if not dried enough, it is spread on the floor 
and on the tops of the flues, turning once or twice a 
day, until we consider it half dried. It is laid alto« 
gether in a heap to sweat the rank heat of it, turning 
it over three or four times a day to keep it from burn* 
ing. When the heat has well subsided, which is gen« 
erally in about fire or six day9; we begin to make op 
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the bed, on a shelf, fitted, 2 feet 6 inches broad and 1 1 
inches deep. This is Ailed within one inch of the top, 
beating the mass down in snocessive portions with a 
brick or mallet, as firm as possible, as the shelf is be- 
ing filled. If it do not heat very vehemently, then all 
is going on well; but if it begin to burn, tarn ap vrith 
a dong-fork, to let the rank heat escape ; when that 
has passed off, beat all down as before, and in a day 
or two the bed is ready for spawning. 

*i The heat in the bed when spawned, shonld not ex- 
ceed 90^ Fahrenheit, when the thermometer is sank 6 
inches into the bed. When of this heat insert pieces of 
spawn a little larger than a hen's egg, 9 inches apart, 
and just so deep as to be little more than covered. Lay 
on earth immediately, of a strong loomy character, 3 
inches deep, and beat it all over firm with the back of 
a spade. In this state let the b^d lie for eight or ten 
days, by which time the heat has declined a lit tie. -^ 
Then cover it all over with hay, which increases the 
heat considerably ; water it on the top of the hay with 
a syringe, two or three times a week, with water of the 
same temperature as the house, which is generally about 
60o Fahrenheit. I never water directly on the surface 
of the bed, finding this, from experience, to have a very 
bad effect. In about five or six weeks at longest, the 
mushrooms make their appearance. I generally gather 
two pints a day from a bed 2 1-2 feet broad by 27 feet 
long. I have frequently, however, got as much as two 
pecks in one day when the bed was in full bearing ; and 
on one occasion I had 2 1-2 quart bottles of ketchup 
made from a single gathering." 



Rales for Plowing. 



The Conunittee on Plowing at the late exhibition of 
the Onondaga county Agricultural Society, laid down 
the following rules. In regard to the first rule, we 
think the nature of the subsoil should be regarded 
in deciding on the depth of furrow-chough six inches 
may be shallow enough for any soil. In some cases, 
where the subsoil is rich in the substances which consti- 
tute the food of plants, there is often great advantage 
in bringing the lower earth to the surface, where, by 
the action of air, heat, &c., it becomes a manure; but 
where the elements of fertility are to be added to the 
soil — that is, when the richness does not naturally exist, 
but is applied — ^we are in favor of less depth of furrow; 
though we would loosen and stir the earth as much as 
practicable with the subsoil plow. 

" First, the ground should all be plowed and in no 
oase Ust than six inches deep. The fertility of the soil 
will be greatly increased if the depth is gradually in- 
creased to twelve inches, and a greater depth is de- 
sirable. 

" Secondly, the furrow should be well turned. And 
to do this the toidth of the farrow slice must always 
(except in the summer fallowing) be graduated to the 
depth of the furrow. If the farrow is too deep for the 
breadth cut, the slice will stand edgewise. If the slice 
is too wide for the depth of the furrow, a ''balk" will 
be left on which nothing ought to be expected to grow, 
and if the^next furrow is properly plowed, a hole will 
be left where the preceding furrow was improperly 
turned. 

** Thirdly, where the surface of the ground will per- 
mit, the farrow shoold be straight j that the work may 
be more easily performed and have a more workman- 
like appearance than it otherwise would have. 

'' Fourthly, where the earth is light and sandy, the 
flat farrow is best because it leaves the soil more com- 
pact, and less likely to be injured by drouth. If the 
soil is stiff and inclining to clay, the furrow is best if 
)eft at an angle of forty- five degrees, because the har- 
row will most effectually oper^tte od the smrfacei an4 



under each farrow a small channel will be left which 
will assist in disposing of the sarplas water which may 
fall upon the surface^ and also wUl render the soil nibre 
loose and friable." 

To the above we add the following extract from the 
report of the Committee on plowing, at the late Pitts- 
field (Mass.) exhibition: 

''Tour Committe at this time beg to oiler a few re- 
marks on what remains to be done In the way of im- 
provement. The work we have seen to-day approaches 
near to perfection, according to the general standard. 
The whole surface was thoroughly turned over, the 
depth and width well preserved. The only notice- 
able defects we have remarked on this and other occa* 
sions being that the dead farrow is not in all cases 
handsomely cleared up, and more care might be well 
bestowed m making the ends of the lands even. Al- 
though there may be some practical objections to the 
plan, it is worthy of consideration whether each plow- 
man should not be required to stake a land and open 
the first furrow for himself, a requirement which would 
be a sure test of the skill of the workman and of the 
care with which his team was broken. According to 
the present plan, a superior plow may, and frequently 
does, make all the difference observable in the work of 
two men, while the skill may be on the losing side. It 
has been remarked that this plowing is nearly perfect, 
according to our standard. It remains to inquire in 
what respect our standard is imperfect. The answer 
is in the fact that if an average-plowed field here be 
compared^ with one in many foreign countries w#ere the 
plows are greatly inferior in all respects to ours we 
shall find the comparison tells against us. The differ* 
ence is less observable in sward plowing, which is ne- 
cessarily the only species of plowing practiced at plow- 
ing-matches. In the art of plowing a given piece of 
sward Jlatf we may challenge competition. Whether 
fiat furrows even in sward are the best is an open ques- 
tion. Without entering into the merits of the two sys- 
tems it may not be out of place to mention that in con* 
sequence of some remarks in favor of this method by 
the Committee of last year, the subject was discussed 
by the North Stockbridge Farmer's Club, when it ap- 
peared that the nearly unanimous opinion was in favor 
of the shingling or lapped furrows. It is however, in 
the plowing of mellow land that we are most in fault, 
which arises on one side, from our pursuing the same 
system on the fallow that we do on the sward, of plow- 
ing wide and reversing flat, and on the other hand from 
the little care that is used in staking out the field in a 
scientific manner, and according to a well understood 
plan. It is to be regretted that neither of these sub- 
jects, fallow plowing, or the staking out of fields, which 
are at once a school and a test of good plowing, can 
come before the public at a ploughing- mat6h; but a 
means might be devised whereby premiums should be 
offered for the best and most scientific fallow of five or 
ten acres, on the applicant's own farm, in the same 
way as we offer premiums for the best acre of corn or 
rye. It is believed that the best results might follow 
the adoption of such a plan." 

Saying Pumpkins. 

Every farmer who raises many pumpkins, usually lo- 
ses a large portion, or else loses a large portion of their 
value, by freezing during sharp autumnul frosts. Some 
keep them into winter, and not having cellar room, 
throw them to the cows, when frozen about as hard as 
a brick-bat, and their ice-ribbed exterior resisting the 
sharpest teeth of a young brindle. 

Gathering pumpkins and stacking corn-fodder are 
often performed on the same day; and if the ffirmer, 

when he buil^ his «taek of stalksi viU ma^Q % lo^ev 
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of pumpkins and then a layer of corn-fodder, they will ' 
be effectually protected from the frosts of winter, and if 
perfectly sonnd when gathered, will even keep into 
spring, if the stock is not consamed by that time. 

laboring CemmanUiea. 

Hon. Hasyst Baldwin, in his address before the 
Onondaga Connty Agricaltaral Society, made some 
good remarks in reference to the effects of industry, as 
compared with indolence, on the character and pros- 
perity of communities. He came to the conolasion 
that as "a general principle, that community which is 
required to toil the most constantly, to economise the 
most closely and live most frugally, will be found to be 
physically, morally and intellectually in the best condi- 
tion." He made some comparisons in illustration of 
the principle: ** Look for example to the azure sky — 
the bland atmosphere — the temperate climate — the fer- 
tile soil of Italy, and there behold her people — as a na- 
tion — ignorant, trifling, licentious, depraved and beg- 
garly poor, numbering more of the lazaroni, than per- 
naps any other nation on earth. Look to the Ocean 
Isles, and especially those that border our own Southern 
coast; warmed by a tropical sun and fanned by a per- 
petual summer's breeze, their fat and fertile soils yield 
almost without tillage or toil in the greatest luxuriance 
and profasion, everything necessary to the support and 
comfort of man; and yet as a whole, how miserable, 
degraded, licentious, ignorant and debased." On the 
other hand he refers to New England and the Northern 
State8,^'where from necessity the people are all obliged 
to live in the constant practice of all these virtues, and 
where on earth will you find a better people than they — 
it is their climate — ^their frugal habits, their constant 
and persevering industry that contributes largely to 
make them so." 

The FkMTida Eirer-Gladea* 

We have received from Hon. Mr. Wescott, member 
of the United States Senate from Florida, a copy of 
Congressional Document 242, containing a copy of the 
Bill reported by that gentlemen at the late session of 
Congress, "to authorize the druning of the Ever-Glades 
In the State of Florida, by said State, and to grant the 
tame to said State for that purpose." The Document 
contains a great amount of interesting information re- 
lating to this subject. It seems that the trcu^t which 
it is proposed to reclaim, comprises, by estimation 
about one million of acres — the cost of reclamation is 
estimated at half a million of dollars — and it is thought 
that the tract would be capable of supporting a popu- 
lation of 250,000. At the present time \hese Ever- 
Glades are nearly worthless. The tract is mostly cov- 
ered with water-grasses, growing from six to ten feet 
high, anji the soil is more or less covered with water all 
the year. The basis is said to be lime-stone, upon 
which a deep vegetable d«posite has accumulated from 
the decay of the plants produced for ages. The gen- 
eral surface of the soil being 12 or 15 feet above the 
level of the sea, it is proposed to drain it by cutting 
canals through various portions, — they emptying into 
tide creeks or river^, which it is said extend np into the 
Ever-Glades. When this body of land is made suitable 
for cultivation, it is proposed to introduce the various 
tropical plants, valuable in commerce. The tract is 
situated to the southward of 27^ 30', where there is 
DO frost, and where many productions may be obtained 
that will not grow in other parts of the United States. 
The following schedule is given of the articles which 
it is proposed to introduce : 

Comply, yam, casava, ginger, pulka, Sisal hemp, 
Indigo, tobacco, cortex casoarilla, canilla alba, sarsa- 
pariUa, sugar cane, pepper, bush and vine pepper, pi- 
neDtO| tea plant, orange, guava, Otaheite plum, shad- 



dock, lime, hog plum, forbidden fruit, lemon. Jamaica 
apple, grape fruit, citron, sugar apple, banana, pineap* 
pie, cocoannt, plantain, sapt^la, sour sop, Avoealo 
pear, mango, mame, olive, mame sapota, boxwood* 
lignumvite, mahogany, titi, and ship timber. 

If the scheme proposed by Mr. Wbscott and bia 
associates, can be carried out— and there is certainly 
much evidence of its feasibility — ^it seems to us that the 
results could not fail to be vastly beneficial to the 
country. 

Pork Making. 

By the way of improvement in agriealture in all its 
various branches, such as tilling the soil, and improving 
stock of all kinds, £ttielburne, in Franklin coontj, 
(Mass.,) I think is not excelled by any town in the 
state. In raising pork and pigs, they are a little the 
tallest yet. One hog raised and fattened last winter* 
by Mr. O. O. Bordwell, (a subscriber of yours,) slangh^ 
tered when just eighteen months old, weighed when 
dressed 735 lbs., neat weight. A litter of pigs, five 
in number, raised by Charles South, farrowed the 10th 
day of August, 1848, weighed, when just 5i weeks old, 
No. 1, 30 lbs.— No. 2, 29i lbs.— No. 3, 29i lbs.— No« 
4, 28| lbs.— No. 5, 27& lbs.; making the whole, 144 
lbs. For symmetry of form, and fineness of bone, the^f 
are not excelled by any thing of their kind. The sow 
was just one year old, fed only with milk and slop 
from the kitchen, np to time of weaning her pigs; shie 
is of fine form; weight judged to be 400 lbs, liv« 
weight. Cmarlbs Smith. Skelbumef Mass., £f«p#. 
25, 1848. 

Principles of Plowing. — ^The editor of the CanO' 
dian Cultivator, who attended the State Fair at Bofia- 
lo, spoke in contemptuous terms of the ''yankee plows'* 
as compared with those made after the Scotch pattern. 
The Maine Fannxr, in an article suggested by the re- 
marks in the first-mentioned journal, gives the following 
sensible observations on the principles of plowing ^-* 
''Setting aside the mooted question, which is best, & 
furrow laid over completely flat, or set up on its edge^ 
we shall limit the principles of turning, sward land for 
instance, to two. The first principle is this : The 
furrow slice, from the point of the plow to the heel of 
the mould -board, is, in form, the thread of a screw ; or, 
perhaps it would better illustrate it, to compare it to 
the web of a screw auger, with a long twist. Tak^ 
an elastic saw plate, fasten one end to the table, and 
turn it so that at the other end the under side is upper- 
most, and you represent the furrow in all its positionSj 
from the first lifting from its bed — its progress or tran- 
sition over — and its position when over. The monld* 
board, or whole plow should be of the shape that wfll 
cut a slice of groand, of given width and depth, and 
place it in that position, with the least friction or resist 
ance, and of course with the least expenditure of foroe. 
As the plow is in progressive motion daring the tumiBg 
of this slice of earth, it will be found thai there is a 
proper medium of length suitable, to accomplish this. 
If it be too short and too carved, it will break the slice « 
and push it over unsteadily, like the crowding of a bloat 
wedge through the soil. If it be of just the right 
length, it will lift the slice easily, and graduCdly,— ^om 
it gently and completely, and leave it perfeotly reversed 
in position. If too long, it renders the implement omn.* 
brous and prolongs the friction to a useless degree. 

'' The other principle is • To have the beam of sQoli 
a length and in sach a position as to enable the power^ 
or draft, to be applied equally, nearest the point of 
greatest resistance, and to have the handles of saoh 
length and slope as to enable the plowman to guide, 
turn and handle it, while in operatioD, with the least 
expense of force and time." 
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MOIf THI^T IfOTICES— TO €ORR£SPO]f DENTS, &c. 



CoBOiTTNiCATioNS received since our last^ from A1- ' 
fred Coffin, Ira Hopkinsi W. I. I., Charles Smith, W. 
B. Hamilton, A Tonng Farmer, G. H. Dadd, B., J., N. 
Longworth. 

Books, Pamphlets, Sco., have been received, during 
the past month, as follows : — Catalogue of the Lake 
Erie Nnrseries, Cleveland, Ohio, Elliott & Co., pro- 
prietors'—Catalogue of Seneca Lake Highland Nurse 
ries, Catharine, N. Y., £. C. FaosT, proprietor — Pa- 
tent Office Report, from Hon. J. D. Wsscott, Jr., U. 
S. Senate — Catalogue of the Highland Nurseries, New 
burgh, A. Saul & Co., proprietors, (late A. J. Down- 
ing & Co.) 

Old Chsesx. — ^We have received from Mr. J. Caby, 
a sample of cheese nine years old. It is of excellent 
quality, though we cannot say whether it has constant- 
ly improved, or was actually improving with age. If 
it had not yet reached all attainable perfection, we 
shotdd like to know how much time would be required 
for that object. 

Fine Saxon SHBiP.-i-We had lately the opportunity 
of seeing the flock of Saxon sheep owned by Mr. Chas. 
B. Smith, of Woolcottville, Litchfield county, Ct. 
This flock has been widely known for several years, and 
we had occasionally seen specimens from it which were 
of superior quality. Mr. S. has a smaller number than 
usual, having sold many. He has now about 200. His 
breeding ewes are a very superior lot — ^healthy, well- 
shaped, and of beautiful fineness and evenness of fleece. 
They are also very uniform in their appearance and 
quality, showing that the breeder is accomplishing his 
object. The average weight of fleece, washed in the 
way formerly practiced has been 2} to 3 pounds per 
head; but since Mr. S. has adopted tb^ plan of more 
thorough cleansing, the average has been reduced to 
2i and 2| lbs. Mr. Smith has on several occasions 
imported sheep from Germany, and has lately sent out 
an order for twenty, which he expects will soon arrive 
in this country. 

Impoetation of Woolen Goods.— Some of our 
readers are probably aware that great quantities of Eu- 
ropean woolen goods have latterly been thrown into 
•our markets. A correspondent who appears to be fa- 
miliar with the subject, informs us that the French and 
Belgian governments are allowing bounties of 12 to 14 
per cent, on the exportation of such cloths. The' 
duties at our custom houses are charged at the short 
price. The case is thus illustrated: — ^' An article is 
bought of a French manufacturer at $100; on shipmeat 
at Havre a bounty of $12 is allowed, which reduces the 
article to $88; the duty in this country, 30 per cent, is 
$26.40, bringing the article into our markets at $114. 
40, whereas it should be $130." 

It is remarked that every yard of foreign broadcloth 
oooupies the space of one fleece of American wool, and 
that under the complete surfeit of goods imported un- 
der the above system, the low price of wool here, and 
the general stagnation of the trade, is unavoidable. 
We would suggest the inquiry ^whether this state of 
things was contemplated when the tariff of 1846 was 
framed ) 

Milking Cows.-*-It is important that all the milk 
should be drawn from the udder ; if it be not, the 
quantity secreted wUl diminish in proportion to the 
quantity left at each milking. That which is left in 
the udder is re-absorbed into the system, and the next 
milking will be so muoh lest in qoaj^tity. C<nrs will 



not yield their milk to a person they dislike; but will 
show by their quiet attitude and chewing the cud that 
the operation, when performed by a gentle and expert 
milker, is productive of pleasure. The udder and teats 
should always be washed clean ^ith water, which in 
the winter should be warmed. This will not only in- 
sure the cleanliness of the milk, but will cause it to 
flow more freely. 

Woolen Raos ron Manttre. — ^The waste of woolen 
factories, and woplen rags, make a valuable manure. 
They may be made up into compost and remain till 
rotted, or may be used by themselves. A correspond- 
ent of the .^g. Gazette gives his mode of using the 
rags. He runs them through a straw-cutter, and then 
spreads them on grass-land. On some adjoining land 
he had applied lime, and also bone-dust, at a greater 
cost than the rags, but the latter produced the greatest 
results. He has tried mixing them with lime, but 
finds they are not so good ^* as the lime kills the greasy 
matter, and injures their fertilizing qualities." Per- 
haps ashes, or potash, by forming a soluble soap, would 
do better. 

Early- SOWN Rte may be fed with sheep or calves, 
during the month of November, with great benefit to 
the stock, and, if the growth is large, with decided be-' 
nefit to the crop, as a large quantity of herbage, lying 
on the ground in the winter, renders the crop liable to 
be '' smothered/' as it is called, especially if it is cov- 
ered long with snow. No injury results from feeding 
rye with sheep or light cattle, any time in winter, ex- 
cept when the ground is so soft that it would be '* poach- 
ed," and the roots of the rye be broken; and there is 
no food better for such animals. We have often seen a 
young calf or lamb so improved by grazing on rye, late 
in the fall and early in winter, that they not only held 
their own when returned with the rest, but took the 
lead in thrift and growth. Rye is frequently sown for 
the purpose of being fed by stock, in the southern part 
of Ohio and in Kentucky. It is also the best crop for 
early satling. It starts early, and may be out several 
times before any other artiele is far enough advanced 
for the purpose. 

Premium on Straw CxTTTERS.^The premium 
awarded for best straw cutter at the fair at Buffalo to 
Rapalje & Briggs, of Rochester, was for a straw cut- 
ter manufactured by Ruggles, Nourse & Mason, of 
Worcester, Mass. — entered by Messrs. Rapalje & 
Briggs. B. P. Johnson, Secretary. 

jigricidtural Ro<m$, Mbany, Oct, 17, 1848. 

Nipping off the tops of potatoes. — A few months 
since, Br. Elotch recommended nipping off the tops 
of potatoes, while growing, in order to prevent the at- 
tack of the disease. A foreign paper gives the result 
of an experiment to test this, from which it appears 
that of two parallel rows, equal in extent, one having 
the tops nipped off as recommended, and the other left 
untouched, the latter gave 27 pounds more of sound 
potatoes than the former. 

Fattening cattlb with mixed food. — A Scotch- 
man who fattens 150 head of Galloway cattle, annually, 
finds it most economical to feed with bruised flax-seed, 
boiled with meal of barley, oats, or Indian corn, at the 
rate of one part flax seed to three parts meal, by 
weight, — the cooked compound to be afterwards mixed 
with oat straw or hay. From four to twelve pounds 
of the compound are given to each beast per day.-^ 
Would it not be well for some of our farmers who 
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■tall-reed cftttle, to trj this or a (iinilsr model We 
•re bf no mesna oeriftin that ordinsr; faod would psj 
the expense of cooking; bat flaZ'«eed ii known to be 

highljr aalritioDB, and the cooking would not only fa- 
oilitute its digestion, but it would >er*e by mixing 
to render lbs otber food palatable, and by promoti 
the appetite and heallb of the animal, would be likelj 

Flour FaoM sfrouted obaiR. — A correspondent al 
Granville, Ohio, stales Ibat the wheat in that neigh 
borhood n-as injured last year, by wet weftiher, and 
wiahea to know what wonid be the best mude of ma- 
king' bread from the donr o( wheat that had been dam- 
aged in that way. Will some one anawerj 

AOalCULTDXAL GuiDE AHD Aluanac FOn 1849.— 

Edired by M. H. Rodqeks, M- D., and published by 
Shepard U Reed, Rochester, N. Y. It is a maaaal 
containing much useful information. 
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FATTENtBO SwiHE. — " Toung Farroor "— If 
Mm is hard, it will do the nnimals more good if ground 
than if fed whole. As to feeding the meal wet or dry, 
there is probably no difference, unless it is to be cooked. 
We do not suppose that it "aijdt to its nutriment to cook 
it " — bat we think the cooking brings the food into a 
condition in which the nutriment is easier and more 
thoroughly extracted. The "proportionate" gain by 
cooking must depend on ciraumatanoea, eoch as the 
bardneaa of the grain, and the quantity fed to the ani- 
mal daily. A hog in good health will extract the nu- 
triment from a small quantity of corn or raw meal, 
daily, but if full fed he is unable to do it, and the food 
is only partially digested. The cooking assiala diges- 
tion, and in some inalances will make a dlSerenoe of 
half the nutnment the food contained — that is, by cook- 
ing, the animal obtains the whole, whereas if the corn 
waa fed whole and raw, only half the nutriment might 
be extracted. 

G«AFBs FEOM Shd. — J. W. — ^Thc Botton Cultiva- 
tor gives the following as the best mode of raising 
grapes from seed. The writer says ha has about 500 
plant* raised from 20di9«reat kinds of grapes. "Save 
the se^s when the grapes are ripe; mark them, as it is 
desirable to trace the pedigree of a new fmit- Late 
in the fall, sow them in a rather light mellow soil, 
likea good garden, covering them about two. thirds of an 
inch deep. If sowing be delayed till spring, put the 
seeds into loam in the fall, or early in winter, and bury 
in earth, or place in the cellar, and Jteep gently moist 
which is best done by patting them in a tight atone or 
earthen vessel, covering the earth with damp moss or 
cloth, and placing in a close box or chest. It is leas 
trouble lo sow in the fall, espeoially where one has va- 
rious kinds." 

Chcrniiio M11.K- — O. C. M., Greenfield, Maas,^ 
We have no donbt that good bntter is made by 
churning the milk, but we do not think it is the only 
way by which butter can be made that will stand trop- 
ical climates or long voyafies. The Dutch and Irish 
butler has been celebrated for long-keeping, and that is 
centrally made from cream, skimmed from the milk- 
We are not aware that there is aaything peculiar in the 
process of churning milk. Large ohurna are required, 
and thej are often worked by horse power. It is com- 
mon to let the milk curdle or"lohher" a little befoia it 
is churned. 0. C- Croccek, of Union, Broome county, 
N. Y., and John HoLHSaT, of Chemung, Chemung 
connty, are both noted for the fine quality of their but- 
ter, made in this way, and they would probably give 



PRICES OF AGRIGULTUHAL P 

New.Yorli, Oct. So, 1819. 
FLOtTK— OutMs per bbl. V^i/Oitti- Itannd fair aod 



BUTTE R~Orsngc C 



I.ARD— in l»niP«'lb., I|a8r. 
HAMS— Hmnlced, per lb., OiaSD. 
HOPS— Fim mm. growUi of 1M8, »r lb-, Batle. 
TOSACCO— per lb , VirnniB uid Kenlueky, SialHe. 
COTTON— Upland u id Flcnidn, per lb., tfaTto.- Ifew Orlem 
Jid Alabama, aa8ic. 



FOR SALE AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 

AT Iht Albany Agricnllunl Waiehoiue and Seed 9u>n^ Noa. 
10 and n Oreea «., Albany, by H. U EMERY, the rollowinf 

Clinton'* Improvtd Corn 

EKtlltr. 

Warranted Uie beal hand ma- 

I chins for ihc porpcH in me- 

Ther an funiBbsd wiUi an* 

or iwo hOHnii. aud are eapaMa 

ofiheUinf , witfa dim iKieper ud 

btB hiiprer and Uiree men, near- 



Jdama' Patent Wood Will and Cistern Pump. 

^ liniple wood barrel and lead coiiDcelion. for Weill or ciuam 







, Whititr't Hortt Powtn and ThretKing Mackint: 
TTAV[NO>old upward* DfiwDliaiidradHiuoriheabare eale. 

'-■'Td1oei«fniire>BlWaclion in iTery ioalaree, we call Itia ■■- 
ion of rarmeri again In it They an iDbjecl lo the folluwii^ 

n al mr cipenae wUhin laree ntonihi, if noi foniKl fulfy id ho- 
nberieacripitanand purpoH ■• ■lated in Catalogne, (vkick ia 
'ihed giula al Hon 01 by mail,) and Ihe puichaie moner re- 



I ihcir mode ofra 



lufnolore. 
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MOBILE SEED STORE. 

AGRICULTURAL and Honicult oral MannAwtnren' Agents, 
for the sale of 
Plows, Straw Cutters, Corn Shelters j Harrows, 
Cultivators, Seed Planters, Water Rams, SfC,,SfC, 
The undersigned hare been for many yean devoted to tbe ad- 
vancement of AgrievUunU, HortieuUuriU, and other scientific pur- 
suits, for which a taste is advancing iu this Slate rapidly » and beyond 
any oth^ period of its existence ; and aware of the want of an 
Ag[em located in Mobile, in whooe judgment in such matters, the 
citizens of this and ihe adjoinuig State, and the proprietors can have 
confidence, and who would taice a direct and personal interest in 
ftirthering the introdnction of approved Agrieultural and Hortieul' 
turtU implements, tools and machinery, we are induced to open an 
Agency m this city, devoied to these branches alone- From our 
Icnowledge of, and acquaiuiance with the PUmtera of Alabama and 
'Mississippiy we are enabled to offer greater inducements and facili- 
ties to Patentest and Inventors for the sale of their articles, than 
can be obtained elsewhere. We will opeu an exclusive 

AGRICULTURAL AGENCY WAREHOUSE IN MOBILE, 

BuiTBn TO THE SOUTHERN PlaNTXX. 

Inventors and Patentees are invited to a correspondence (post 
paid) relating to Plows, Harrows, Rollers, Cultivators, Horse row- 
ers, Grain and Rice Thrashers, Hulling Machines, Fanning Mills. 
Coiton Gins, and all other articles useAil to Planters and Agricul- 
turists. 

It may be proper to add that the great Mobile and Ohio Railroad, 
of which Mobile will be the depi.>t, will go on to a rapid and certain 
completioB, and that this will shortly be a point inferior to none 
in the Union, (br tbe sale of every thing connected with the vast 
interest of Agriculture in Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee and 
Kentucky, and through the terminus of the Road at the mouth of 
tbe Ohio, with the "Great TTeM," whose outlet this will be in a 
fair profitable rivalry with New Orleans. 

We will make prompt returns of all business confided to us. 

DT" AgricuJtrual Works received on commission 

MoMe, Sspt, 184a S B. NORTH & CO. 

Ri/er to: — Hon- John Gatls, Member of Congress: Messrs. 
Stbwabt Sc Eaton, Esqs.: J. G. Lton, Esq., U. S. Marshal; 
.Messrs. LxBaaun & Son ; J. C. Hodoks, Esq.; Oolliek H. Mings, 
Bsq.; Me««rs. L. Mbbchant k. Co.. J. H. Uivsas & Co , Robert 
Desha & Co., David Stobdex, Esq; Luther Tucker, Esq., 
publisher " Cultivator " and " Horiiculturist," Albany; Wm- H. 
Starr, Esq., Editor "Farmer ft Mechanic," New- York: A. D. 
AzXBN, Esq., Editor " American Agriculturbt,'* New- York. 

Nov. 1.-31. com. 

Premiam 

GRAND ACTION PIANO FORTES, 
With the ,Dolce Campana Attachment, 
^1I7ITH or without tbe Metallic Frame, and containing every 
** real improvement. Warranted in all cases to prove satisfac- 
tory, or purchase money promptly refunded, together with all ex- 
penses. 

THE DOLCE CAMPANA ATTACHMENT is a new inven- 
tion, for which the subscribers have secured letters patent — an im- 
provement which comliines more richness and beauty of tone than 
ever before attained in the Piano Forte. This instrument has al* 
Ways been regarded as of limited power, prior to those improve- 
ments by way of attachments, which are but recent inventions, 
the soft or harp pedal has been the principal one to vary the tone — 
but always objectionable by its marring the clearness of the vibra- 
tions of the strings, and to overcome which has been the great de- 
■ideralam with the inventors of the 

DOLCE CAMPANA ATTACHMENT, 

And by which this great ohject is fully attained. It is controlled by 
a pedal, and produces similar qualities and expreseions of tone un- 
like any thing heretofore known ; and when combined with the 
other two pedals, produces the lightest shade of Aliissimo notes, 
alternating with the crescendo and diminuendo, and other musical 
accents or any kind which may be desired, in perfect imitation of an 
orchestra performance. The particular qualities of this new at 
tachment, are its clearness, brilliancy, and delicacy of tone, which 
falls upon the ear with a surpassing soAness, like the chiming peals 
of distant bells, 

^* As they roll their notes along, 
By brae and breeay bam ; '' 
and hence its peculiar name, *' Dotee Campana,*' sweet bells. 
This Attachment is perfectly simple, and so constructed that it can 
be detached from the instrument in a few moments. It will not 
put the piano out of tune, or in any way effect it, except at the will 
of the performer. One of our Piano Fortes, with this Attachment, 
received the PREMIUM at the late irreat State Fair at Buffalo- 

Those wishing to purchase a Piano Forte will do well to call and 
hear this new invention before they buy. A large assortment of 
Piano Fortes at various prices, 6 and 7 octaves, with Music and 
Musical instruments constantly on hand. 
^, , . „ BOARDMAN & GRAY, 

Nov. l.—lt.* Noa. 4 and North Pearl, and 79 State-s^., Albany. 



CIDER MILL SCREWS. 

THE Subscribers are ^pared to supply orders for Cast Iron Ci- 
der Mill Screws and boxes complete. 
Also, Steam Engines, Mill Gearing, and Castings in general. 

JAGGER, TREADWELL & PERRY, 
Eagle Foundry, No. 110 Beaver Street, Albany. 
October 1, 1848— St. 



SAXON SHEEP. 
ffAVING sold a portion of our farm, we shall reduce our flock, 
'**■ and now offer to sell, giving a selection from our entire stock 
of breeding Ewes and Bucks . We refer to 

H. Blancnard, Esq., Kinderhook Wooi Depot. 

Samuel Lawrence, Esq., l^otesR; and 

The Editors of the Cultivator. 

Letters addressed to us, Ne\% Lebanon, Columbia county, N. T.} 
wHl meet with prompt attention. 

Nov. 1, 1848.— 2t.» M. Y. & H A- TILDEN. 

WM. R. PRINCE & CO., 

PROPRIETORS of the Linnecan Garden and Nurseriea, Flush- 
iug, offer their unrivalled stock of Frnit Trees of snitnble size 
for Orcnardf , and 90,000 Pears, of bearing age, on the Pear and 
Qnince. 
APPLES, 990 varieties, among which are, 

Early Strawberry, Early Harvest, Summer Rose, 
Summer Queen, Large Early Bough, Benoni, 
Maiden^s Blush, Kesunch Codlin, Drap d^or 
Fameuse, Porter, Gravenstein, Yellow Bell/lower 
Northern Spy, Baldwin, Peck's Pleasant, 
Hubbardston Nonsuch, Swaar, Fall Harvey, 
Ladies Sweeting, Tower of Glamjfds, 
Herefordshire Pearmain, Fall Pippin. 
Rhode Island Greening, White Seeknofurther 
American Summer Pearmain, Esopus Spitzenbwg 
Green and Yellow Newtown Pippins, 
Golden Russet, jrc. 

PEARS, 506 varieties, comprising, 

Dearborn's Seedling, Madeleine, Bartlet, 
Bloodgood, Summer Francreal, Tyson, Sechel, 
Beurre d'AmaXis, Flemish Beauty, 
Louise Bonne of Jersey, JDuchesse d'jingouleme, 
Glout Morceau, Beurre Bosc, Beurre d*jiremberg, 
Winter Nelis, Lawrence, Columbia, 
Easter Beurre, Fondante d'automne, 
Vicar of Winkfield, 4rc. 

PLUMS, 170 varieties, comfvising, 

Imperial Gage, Washington, Purple Favorite, 
Yellow Gage, Coe's Golden Drop, Smith's Orleans, 
Bleecker's Gage, Duane's Purple, 
Lucombe's Nonsuch, Purple Gage; 
Ickworth Imperatrice, ^c. 

CHERRIES, ISO varieties, comprising, 

Black Tartarian, Graffion or Bigarreau, 
Black Eagle, Elton, May duke, Downer's late red. 
Belle de Choisy, Knight's Early Black, 
Downton, White Bigarreau, Jimerican Amber, 
Napoleon, 4rc. 

PEACHES, 180 varieties, comprising, 

Large Early York, Crawford^s Early, 
Crawford's Late, White Rareripe, Nivette, 
Bergen's Yellow, Gross e Mignonne, 
Oldmixon Free, Red Rareripe, 
Cooledge's Favorite, Heath Cling, 
Serrate Early York, WhUe Imperial, 
Early vnd Late Admirable, Oldmixon Cling, 
October Scarlet, ^c. 

APRICOTS, 34 varieties, comprising, 

Moorpark, Large Early, Boston, Violet Hative, 
New White, Red Roman, Lafayette, 
Hardwicke Seedling, Dubois Golden, Early Pecch, 
Breda, Sfc. 

NECTARINES, t6 varieties, comprising, 

Elruge, Boston, Red Roman, Violet Hative, 
New White, Hardwicke Seedling, Pitviaston, 
Orange, Sfc. 
Also, Almonds, Quinces, Grapes, Figs, Pomegranates, 
Walnuts, Gooseberries, Raspberries, Currants, 
Strawberries, Rhubarb, 4re. 

on^^i^^^^^^rnT'^^^^.^i^^ SHRUBBERY, including, 
30,000 Evergreen Trees, and Roses of 1,600 splendid varietiM. 
Bulbous Flower Roots, Pcnonies, Carnations, Hedge Plants, Viueal 
Creepers, &c. o , , 

Orders per mail will bo executed with dispatch, and forwarded ai 
''<»»red. ^^^ Noy.l— a 

VALUABLE BOOKS 
For sale at the Office of the Cullivator: 
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** THE CULTIVATOR » AND « THE HORTICULTURIST. 



9» 



INSTRUCTIONS TO AGENTS. 



The CtfrLTiTALOR-— Price $1 a year. To Agents, seven copies for $5. — Fifteen copies for $10. All 
tabsoripcions to begin with the volamei which oommenoes with the Janaary No. in each year. 

Thk Horticvlturist — Price $3 a year. Agents are allowed a discount of 20 per cent on all subsoriptions 
they forward. Subscribers to the Horticaltarist may commence with the volume in July, or with the half vo* 
lame, in Janaary. 

(j/^ All orders to come free of postage, and to be accompanied with the money for the numbers ordered. 



MAINE 

Aagnmxiy R. EMoa, Fob. Iffaiae 

Fiirmer 
Atkinson, B. T. Morrill 
Beagor, C. K Millor 
Calais, L L Lowell 
Dover, Jos- Dow 
Deiin>'sville, I. MeOlanflia 
Edgeeomb, Hon J. Pool 
Fozcrtif^, C. Chambertaia 
Fo'burgh, J. O. McMillaa 
Gailfurd, J E. Loring 
Howland, Rev. E. McGregor 
Hallo well, Hun. John Otis 
Livermore Falls, J. Wadsworth 
Milo, A. Jones 
Machias, \V. HiU 
Mercer, A. J. Downs 
Norndgewock, Dr. L 8. Lynde 
Portland, E. C. Andrews 
Parkman, S. P- Shaw 
Plyraottih, Hon. S. Butmaa 
SangenriUe, C. S. Hussey 
Skowhegan, A. Coburn 
Sweden, W H. Powers 
Soath Berwick, Chas. B. Norton 
South Orrington, W. Ooodale 
Sydney, Cha*. W. Coffin 
Vassaiboro, C. & S. N- Taber 
Wilton, Chas. M. Morso 
Winthrop. Dr. E. Holmes 
Wiusiow, R. H. Green 
Water vdle, S. Appleton 
Wiscaasett, Alex. Joha.<<on, Jr 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Alstead, W. Breed 
Bennington, Sam'l Fisher 
Concord, R. Merrill, 
Darham. J. B. hoiith 
Dover, W. F. Estes 
Eaet Lebanon, A. Cleaveland, 
East Weare, J. L. Baton 
Hanover, S B. Douglass 
Hanover Centre, J. Smith, P.M. 
Lyme, Seiah Beal 
Meriden, Benj. Wingate 
Northwood, D Tucker 
New Boston, J. S. Orvis 
Portsmouth, Sopply Ham, S. A. 

Badger 
Plymouth, T. Eastman 
South Weare, Enos Huyt 
Salisbury, I. N. Sawyer 
South Deerfield, M^j. C. Tucker 
Walpole, C. Babbitt 

VERMONT. 
Athens, B Bayley 
Arlington, C. B. Hills 
Addison, A. Smith 
Brownington, L. Chamberlain 
BrHitleboro, F. N. Palmer ^ 
BHrlington, John S. Pierce S 
Behiiiiigton, U Hicks 
Bridport. F- P. Fletcher 
Bethel r^ Smith, P. M. 
Bellows Falls, S. Grout 
Berkshire, N. L. James 
Brandon, £d. Jackson 
Barre, Rev. R. Bedford 
BridgeMrater, Jos. E. Willis 
Bakerefiehl, J. S. Spalding 
Chester. J. F. Rawka 
CalHii. Jon. Hait, 



Cnttingsville, E. L. Holden 
Chelsea, C. Blodgett 
Calais, H. P. Wilson 
Castleion. B. F. Langdon 
Centre Village, U. Roberta 
Charlotte, C. B Cook 
Cornwall, A. L. Bingham 
OanvtHe, A. McMillan 
Bast Dorset, Be:u. Ames 
East Randolph, H. A. Edgerton 
Bast Charleston, J. W. Bebee 
Cast Montpelier, S. S Kelton 
Bast Clarendon, E. B Holden 
Fayette ville, I. Dunkin, Jr. 
Factory Point, J. Cooke, 
Grand Isle, B- Macomber 
Grafton, A. Burgess 
Hardwick, A. Warner 
Halifax, A. H. Stone 
Highgate Springs, Dan. Ryan 
Httbbardton. A. Wright 
Hartlaiid, R. Weld 
Highgate. 
Jericho, L. PMse 
Jericho Centre, C. B. Wheeler 
Ix>well, J. O Parmenter 
Lyiiden, G. Sherman 
Lamoille VUlage, S. Gilmaa 
Middlebury, D. S. Witlierby 
Montpelier. O. W. Reed 
Manchester. J. Cooke 
Morrisville,'H. C. Boanlman 
North Bennington, P. McHenry 
Newbury, D Johnson 
North Danville, J. Randall 
Northfield, Thos. Averill 
Newport, S. Lane 
North Hero, E. Haynes 
North Ferrisbnrgh, O. H. Hand 
Norwich, J. Daviit, 
New Haven, E. Boitnm 
New Haven Eant Mills, Chas. L. 

Smith 
North Montpelier, Hon. H. Hol- 

lister 
Orwell, E P. Martm 
Plainfield,E Skinner 
Passumpsic, J. Lawrence 
Pawlett, Chas. W. Patten 
Peaeham, M. Borce 
Proctorsville, L. Proctor 
Perkinsvilla J. M. Aldrich 
Pomfret, O. Chamberlain 
Pittsford, Dr. Armington 
Queechee Village, L. H. Marsh 
Rutland, David Kirkaldie 
Randolph, J. B. Mead 
Rochester, J. C. Tilden 
St. Johnsbury, Chaa Starke 
St Albans, M F. Palmer 
South Straffbrdi J. H. Harris 
Shrewsbury.E L. Holden 
Shansbury, N. Bottum 
Sonih Hero, Wm. H Heeler 
Shelburne, L. Hall, 
Saxe's Mills, H. Saxe 
Stevensville, Wm. Warder 
Shorehara, E. B. Hill 
St. Albans Bay, M. F. Palmer 
Sta ksboroogh, Jas. Baltey 
Tnnbridge, F. Stnrtevant 
UnderhiO, L. Brown 
Vergennes, W. H. White 
Vineyard, S. H. Pike 
Woodstock, N. RoBdall, Jr. 



Windsor, J. M. Thomdike 
Wilmington, C. T- Alvord 
West Poultney, R. Richards 
Winooski City, U- H. Pennimaji 
Wallinjrford, D. H. Holden 
West Br)«ttleboro, S. R Clarke 
West Randolph, G. E. Sparhawk 
Windham, S. R. Arms 
Williston, L. G. Bingham 
West Berkshire, Jas. Lee 
Weslford, M. P. Rice 
West Halifax, A. Ballon 
West Hartford, L. Uazen 
West Arlington, SamU. Buck 
Westminster, John May 
Westminster West, E. Harlow 
Warren, F. A. Wright 
WaiuBeld, J. M. Richardson 
Wilden, W. Cam ron 
Whiting, W. Pierce, P. M. 
Wheelock, Jeff. Crce 
Waterford, J. P. Foster 
West Burke, N. Way 
Winooski Falls, D. Reed 



MASSACHUSETTS. 
Amherst, Sam'l Hills 
Attleboro, A- & H. Starkey 
Ashbumham. Geo. Atkinson, 
Auburn, J. Merriam 
Andover, H B. Holmes 
Boston, Jos. Breck & Co. 

'* W. Stickney, 09 State st. 

" Dr. E. Wight, 7 Custom 
House St., 
Barre, N. Holland 
Beverly, M. Bridge 
Cabotville, Wm. Chapin 
Chester Factory, H. Barber 
Curtisville, P. Barnes 
Charlton, Post Masler 
Charlton Depot, Alfred Mower 
Charlestown, J. C. Van Voorhis 
Deerfield, C. Williams 
Dorchester, Job Sumner 
Edgartown, Allen Coffin 
East Cummington, B. B. Lyman 
Easthampton, E. Ferry 
Fall River, H. H. Fish 

«' C. B. Vickery 

Fairbaven, Wm. L. B. Oibbs 
Framingham, S. Warren 
Florida, G. Kemp 
Feltonsville, D. Cooledge 
Greenfield, G. C. Munsell 
Gardner, L. Heywood 
Great Harrington, S- Newman^. 
Granby, Samuel Ayres 
Groton, S. C. Wheeler, 
Harvard, J. Whitney 
Hadley, O. E Bonney 
Hancock, G Elbridge 
Hinsdale, E. H. Goodrich 
Harwich, O Brooks, Jr. 
Hardwick, Wm. Mixter 
Lincoln, A. Hagt r 
Lowell, Thomas Bailey 

" D Bixby, 
Lee, H. Bartlett 
Lenox, J. J. Hotchkin 
Medford, James Wellington 
Middlefield, S. F. Root 
Middleboroogh, O. Littlejohn 
Montague, w. A. Bancroft 



Newbnryport, J. G. Tiltca, M 
State tU 
<* Blancbard ft Sarfnat 
New Bedford, H. U Crapo 
Nantucket, B Bornell 
North Attleboro, J. D Riehards 
North Easton, J JR. Howard 
Northampton. H. KirUand 
Newrton, B M. Watson 
North Hadley, D. M. Leonard 
North Andover, Jas. Stevens 
Newton Lo'r. Falls, E. Warrea 
North Becket, C. O. Perkms 
North Adams, S- Browning, Jr. 
New Marlboro, I. Bosworth 
Newton Centre, R. W. Tomer 
Northboro, Anson Rice 
New Salem, Geo. Peirce 
North Anson, Rev. A* Moore 
Orange, S. Dexter 
Oxford. Wm. A, Wheelock 
Pittsfield, G. S. & F. A. WilUa 
Princeton, Dea. J. Howe 
Plymouth, A S. Taylor 
Philipston, E. N. KeadaU 
Richmond, E. Williams 
Rockport, J. Parsons, Jr. 
Rehoboth, Benj. Pecx 
Springfield, H. ft J. Brewer 
Salem, H. Whipple 
'' F. Pntnaia 
Sonthbridge, S. Dresser 
Stockbridge, Thomas WeQe 
Shelburne, Chas Smith 
Sandisfieid, A. Hull 
Southwick, S Gillett 
South Adams, D. Upton 
So. Hadley Falbi, J. A, L'Amo- 

reanx 
So. Williamstown, J- R. Mila 
So. Wilbraham, E. K. Cone 
Sheffield, O. Cowles 
Taunton, W. H. Field 
Townsend, Horace Emerj 
Tyngsboro, L. Bntterfield 
Uxbridge, L. S. Taft 
Van Deusen ville, B. W. Turner 
Worcester, Ruggles, Nourse dt 

Mason 
Willimansett, S Chapin 
Worthingion. John Adams 
Wilkinsonville, Wm. Brown 
Whitinsville. P. Whitin ft Sca 
Wenham, Geo. W. Dodge 
Wesifield, Col. S. Root 
Williamstown, D. A. Balkeley 

RHODE ISLAND. 
Bristol, J. F. DeWolf 
Cumberland, E. W. Dexter 
Centre ville, Thos* Remington 
East Greenwich, D. Howland 
Fruit Hill, H. B. Drown 
Fiskville,C. Congdon 
Jamestown, R. H. Watson 
Kingston, A. Noyes 
Lippett, W"m. Lippitt 
Lime Rock, B. Cooke 
lionsdale, S. Jenks 
Litile^Bompton, E. Brownell 
Newport, John T. Batty 
North Kingston, H. Reynolda 
Natick, E. Baker 
Providence, A. H. Stillwell 
•* .. M. Snow 
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PawtQcket, John Kennedy 
Peace Dale, SaraU Rodman 
Pawtoxet, Job Mancheater 
Bouth Kingsion, J. B. M. Potter 
Shannock, Chas. Anthony 
Slaterville, SamM O. Taboor 
Westerly, Oeo. D. Croea 
Wiekford) Chaa. Alien 
Woonsookett, P. Metcalf 
Warwick, J. N. Pcircc 
Washington Village, C Keiton 

CONNECTICUT. 
Abington, Geo R. Seasiona 
Berlin, H. N. Galpin 
BriMol, O. H. Mitchell 
Bridgeport* P. F. Barnnm 
Betlilehem, Geo. M. Kaiaon 
Burlington, Wm. M. Biarln 
Bloonifield, D. W. Grout 
Canton, T. H. Austin 
Canton Centre, T. H Aostln 
CoUinsville} N. Case 
Canaan, Wm. Watson, P. M. 
Colchester, G. Bigelow 
Colambia. J. S. Yeomana 
Chapinvilie, P. L. Barton 
Cornwall, Joe. Clark 
Central Village, Chas. Hinkley 
Danhury, E.'M.SWhite 
Danielsouville, W. Drown 
East Windsor Hill, S. Watson 
East Haddam, O. H. Parker 
East Windsor, S. Watson 
Eufteld, J. Purden 
East Hunford, A. Olmsted 
Ellington, Alb Dart 
Farmingtoii, Geo. D. Cowles 
Falls Village, H. Ames 
Gales Ferry, N. B. Brown, 
Gaylords Bridge, D. Giddings 
Goshen, M. Bartholomew 
Greenwich, SamM Clow 
Glastonbury, D . ilubhard 
Hartford, Olmsted, Thatcher ic 

Goodrich 
Harwinton, A. N- Barber 
Huntington, N. W. BlacJrman 
Hawleysyille« A. Smith 
Hadlyme, Wm. Spencer 
Hnmphreysville, John Scott 
Hamburgh, S. M:Bro(kway 
Kent, H. J. Fuller 
KiUingwonh, L. Parmelee 
Kensington, E. Moore 
Litchfield, Wm. H. Thompson 
Lyme, H. M. Waito 
Lakevilie, N. Holley 
Middle town, D. BarneS} bo'ks'lr 
Mystic Bridge, Jos. Griswold 
Middle Haddam, G. Whitmore 
Moodus, Z L Hungerford 
Mitford, Jas. Monroe 
Manchester, S. Lyman 
New Haven, F. Trowbridge 

** T. H. Pease 

Nortb/ieUI, C W.Kellogg 
New Milford, 8. E. Boatwick 
Norfolk, R. BatteU 
Nor walk, T. Benedict. Jr. 
North Bran ford, R. Clark 
New Preston, G. B. Wallace. 
Nortii Canton, Jared Case 
Newtown, H. B. Glover 
New London, S. G. TrotC 
North Lyme, N. Jewett 
Naugatuck, J. A. Peck 
Newington, Ed. Wills 
Norwicbtown, H B. Tracey, P. 

M. 
New Canaan, Chas. Raynund 
New Britain, M. Clark 
North Madison, R S. Blatchley 
Oakland, M. Hudson 
Pouquanock, C. Phelps, P. M. 
Plymouth Hollow, Seth Thomas 
Plymouth, W. W. Ball 
Portland, Alf. Hall 
Plain vi lie, Edwin Ray 
Reading, M Hill 
Reading Ridge, L. Hawley 
Ridpefield.^Steph. Smith 
RocVviJle, Lewis Burdick. 
Sherman, A. Wanzer, 
South KJIiingly, D. Brown 
Sharon, D. R. Gould 
Simsbury, S. S. Sexton 
South Britain. D. Piatt 
Straifbrd, D. Brooks 
South Norwalk,H- Pennoyer 
Stamford, R. Royt 



Suffield. D. H >lt, Jr. 
South Windsor, C. Willey 
Salisbury, A. Mooro 
8taabrd, E. A. Hyde 
Sontbport, Wm. Sherwood 
Torringford. N Smith 
Tolland. P. Walbridge 
Tarriflville, J. B. Neal 
Thompson, S- Oatley 
Vernon, E. G. Brigbam^ 
Volnntown.K. Gallup 
WestvUle, Jas G. Hotchktsa 
Winthrop, L. J. Piatt 
Watertown, M. Heminway 
Warehoose Point, G. Booth 
Warren, W^m. E. Tanner 
Winchester Centre, H. Ford 
Woolcottville, Chas. B. Smith 
Windsor. S. O. LoomiB 
Wallingford, L. Lewis 
Witlimantic, A. D. luring 
West Cornwall, H. M. Hart 
Waterbnry, E Leavenworth 
Wilton, R. K. Olmstend 
Washington, D. B. Brinamade 
Westport, Wm. H. Burr 
Winchester, S W. Coe 
Wilkinson, C. A Spalding 
Windham, Thoe. C. Robbinsn 

CANADA WEST. 

Alexandria, Alex. Chisholm 

Beverly. S J. Southworth 

Brantford, Robt. Hrown 

Brockvillc; Chas Booth 

Wm. B. McClean 

Caledonia Springs, P. Sterling 

Colchester, Thos. Hawkins 

Carleton Place, Robt. Bell 

Cornwall, A. McDonnell 

Duimviile, Wm. Inman 

Dnndas, John Leslie 

Etobicoke,, A. Morris 

East Hawksbury, Rev. P. Met- 
calf 

Farmersville, P. Wing 

Glanford, J. Terryberry 

Goderich, A. Montgomery 

Gosfield, Jos. Strong 

Gaelph, W. Fulton 

Gait. Wm. Rosebongh 

Haniilton, A. £. Kennedy 

Kingston, T. Briggs 

L.'Original,C. P. Tread well 

Nattticoke, SamM Gamble 

Oxford, Chas. E. Chadwick 

Paris, David Buchan 

Port Hope, D Smart 

Picton, Philip Low 

Sl Catharines, Chas. Beadle 

St. Raphael, A Mc Donnell 

Sandwich, Chas. Elliot 

Sinicoe, H. Groff 

St. Andrews, He v. Geo. A. Hay 

St Helena, Maj Campbelll 

Scarborough, John P Wheeler 

Stouffville, Ed Wheeler 

Toronto, L- R. Marsh 

Waterford, Jas. Beal 

Wellington Square, W. J. P. 
Oage 

CANADA EAST. 
Cold Brook, H. S. Foster 
Durham, Betg. Reid 
Danville, Wm. M. Byrd 
Grantham, R. N. Watts 
Huntington, John Fee 
Kingsey^Wm Nunns, 
Murray Bay, J. Narin 
MiNitreal, Robt. W. Lay 
Nicolet, Wm. Woodward 
Quebec, Wyse k. Co. 
Richmond, L. Cleveland 
St. Thomas, Wm. Patton 
Sherbrooke, John Low, 
West Sheffbrd, Wm. Gibson 
Yamaska, J. Wurtele 

NEW BRUNSWICK ic NOVA 
SCOTIA. 
Our Subscribers in these Pro> 
vinees, can renew their subscrip- 
tions through the following 
Agents: 

Comwallis, N- S., G. C. Hamil- 
ton 
Frederlcton, N. B , J- H Reid 
Halifax, N. S., Wm C. Manning 
St Andrews, N. B , Jos. Walton i 
St. John, N B., S. L Tniev 
Woodstock, N. B., Chas. rerleyj 



NEW YORK. 
Ames, C. G. Robinson 
Aurora, J. L. Cnyler 
Avon, M. M. Merrill 
Andes, Wm. Hall 
Amsterdam, R. Davis 
Auburn, Derby, Miller ft Co. 
Albion 

Attlebury, E- P. Thompson 
Adriance, P. Adriance 
Arthurbburgh. P. L. Barlow 
Athens, N Clark 
Adamsville, A. Wiltse 
Ameuia Union, N. Reed 
Ameniai E. D. Freeman 
Augitssta, Wm. Jackson 
Adams, T. P. Saunders 
Alden, S. Putnam 
Auriesville, R. Hudson 
Angelica, L. Hull 
Accord. L D Bevier 
Alder Creek, Dr. P. Williams 
Argosville, R. V. S. Ramsay 
Avoca, Gen. O. F. Marshall 
Apalachin, A Lewis 
Brockport, G. W. Spencer 
Buffalo, T. S. Hawks 
Baiavia, Wm. H Potter 
Buuemuts, C. Jarvis, P. M. 

^* R. H. Van Rensselaer 
Braman's Corners, R. Howe 
Ballston, E. W. Lee 
Biogha ronton, R. S. Bartlett 
Burnt Hills, C. Hollister 
Beekman, A. Haxion 
Brockett^s Bridge, D. Faville 
Beekmansville, J. W. Morey 
Burke, T. Beaman 
Bouckvllle, J. Cooledge 
Be'leville, E. S. Saliibnry 
Baldwinsville, R. Sears 
Babcock, Hill, J. G. Champion 
Boonville, A. E. Jackson 
Borodino, W. Dooliitle 
Bethel, A A. Gillespde 
Black River, Jesse Folton 
Bloomingburgh, John Ollaver 
Burdeit, R. Bnrritt 
Brooklyn, J. G. Bergen 
Ballston Centre, W. J. Bradley 
Burtonsville, Wm. Bussing 
Bainbridge, Ira Hyde 
Bath, Geo. Edwards 
Barre Centre, Jas. Madison 
Beekmantown, J. M. Fulton 
Benton Centre, S. G. Gage 
Berlin, Wm. H. Murray 
Berkshire, Jas Collins 
Blooming Grove, H. F- Breed 
Bullville, S. Gillespie 
Bjnron, J. W Seaver 
Broadalbin, C. C. Brorkway 
Bridghampton, L. L. Newton 
Beriie, S Si John 
ByrneviUe, L. T. McClean 
Battenviile, L. T. McClean 
Buskirk's Bridge, Dr. E. KoU 
Craigsville, W. C. Manning 
Carmcl, Jonathan Cole 
Coe y mans Hollow, Wm. Palmer 
Canisteo, Wm. H- Mead 
Colosse, Wm. B. Hutchinson 
Conewango, E. McGlashan 
Candor, E. W. Frazier 
Canoga, J. M. Richard 
Chatham 4 Corners, L. Crandall 
Colton, A. Long 
Cohoes, Thomas Hart 
Chazy, J. W Hubbell 
Canton, N. S. Prentice 
Coeymans, W. B. Hull 
Chester, S. Y. Satterly 
Cambridge, Jno. M. Stevenson 
Canandaigua, O. Phelps 

<* H.Chapin 

Caukill, W. H. Van Loam 
Cincinnatus, O. Kingman 
Conesvitle, E. Hammond 
Cazenovia, S. H. Henry 
Cortland vi lie, J. L^Hommedien' 
Chatham Centre, R H. Vedder' 
Crum Elbow, John L'Amoreanx 
Chesnut Ridge, J. J. Tallman 
Cbaoningvilk', T. J. Dearln 
Cayuga, H. Powis 
Coxsackie. A. Van Be^en 
Canaan Centre, D. S Curtis 
Canaan, D. D> Barnes 
Canal, I. Harrington 
Clermont, John Peirco 
Claverack, H. Richmond 
Clinton, J..€. Haitingt 



Cedarville , S. Brainerd 
Cuyler, Wro K. Patrick 
Clay, J. L. Randall 
Carthage, H. Budd 
Cape Vincent, E. P. Tngalla 
Columbia, H. Reynolds 
Champlain, D. D. T. Moore 
Camillns, H. C. Kimberlj 
Catharine, J. Thompson, 
Cbarlestown. J. Van Doren 
Clinon Park, E . Usher 
Canajoharie, .Wm. Arkell 
Cooksbnrgh, Geo. Bellamy 
Cranberry Creek, H. Gilbert 
Charlton, W H. Wells 
Clyde, J. D. Stone 
Castile, J. G. Trncj 
Cairo, S. Shufelt 
Coming, Joel Parcel 
Conestts, L. C Kingsbury 
Cooperstown, R. Davis 
Chittenango. L. Fuller 
Champion, W. Hubbard 
Canterbury, H. F. Chadeaync 
Covert, BR. Pratt 
Clarkson, M. A. Tatterson 
Clayton, Ed. Burchel 
Chatham, Wm. A. Call 
Cranesville, J. Groat 
Caroline, J. R. Speed 
Copake, H A. Bain 
Canastota, N. S. Roberts 
Cutchogue, O. T. Goldsmith 
Clockville, R. D. Palmer 
Coldenham, R. Howell 
Cicero, A. Eastwood 
Cayutaville, A. Lawrence 
Dexter, J. A. Bell 
Dundee, G. G. Smith 
Deer River, E G. Parsons 
Dannbe. Tkos. Reed 
Dobb's Ferry, F. C. Whit* 
Dansville, T. C. Maxwell 
Dover Plains, Geo W. Odell 
Dean's Comers, H. W. Dennis 
De Ruyter, E. L- Gage 
Durhamville, F. Foster 
Duanesburgh, H. P. Allen 
Delhi, F Jacobs 
Durham, A. Marks^ 
De Kalb, B. Burnett 
Dischills, H. Zimmerman 
Pormansvilie, A. Dorman 
East Springfield, A. Clarke 
Exeter, Jas. Smith 
Earlville, N Felt 
EUisburgh, E. Persons 
Elizabethiowu, Asa H. Poet 
East Groveland, R. Johnson 
East Richfield, O. C. Chamber 

lain 
Evans Mifs, O. Gale 
East Avon, 8. S. Morehouse 
Easton, E. Mosher 
Ei bridge, CM. Brown 
Edmeston Centre, W. WatkiiN 
Esperance, Geo. Priest 
East Guilford, M. 6 Osbom 
Eaton, A. Morse 
East Greenwich, P. P. Martin 
Eagle Mills, E. L. Roberta 
East Line, W. A Caltanen 
Ellicotuville, D. R Wheeler 
Essex, S. M. Chase 
East Hampton, T. T. ParsoM 
Elizaville, Smith Ferrise 
East Greenbnsh, D- Du Boji 
EllenvilIr,D Hardenburgh 
East Schuyler, Jas. Minoit 
Eaton, Geo. Wood 
East Hamilton, H. P. Potter 
Enfield Centre, H. Brewer 
East Durham, O. Osborno 
East Berne^ L Lobdell 
East Kill, J. Woodworth 
East Bloomfield, M. Adanw 
East McDojiouffh, E. L. Corbia 
Flushing, F. Bloodgood 
Five Corners, S. E. Tbdd 
Florida, Thoa. J. Taylor 
Forisville, H. Griswold 
Fiord, L. L. Moulton 
Fishkill Landing, J. Cromwell, 

Pulton, H. L. R. Sanford 
Frewsburg, Mr. Townsend 
Fort Plain, A. Cary 
Fishkill Village, A. Hasbrook 
Federal Store, M. Carpenter 
Fishkill, J B. Horton 
Fayetteville, J. H. Smith 
I Flat Brook, S. A. Curtis 
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Flatbiuh, R. L. Sohoonmaker 
FowlerviUe, A. McBean 
Felu Mills, S. Felt 
Fort Mtder, J. M. Guy 
Fort Hamilton, T. O Bergen 
Fort Hunter, P. finders 
Farmingdale, John C. Merrit 
Fonda, J. Melntyre 
Florence, A. S. Tiler 
Fort Edjvard, R. W. Pratt 
Fredouia. J. Lfamson 
Fort Covington, A. M Parkhurtt 
Fultonville. W. H. Edwards 
FranklinviUe, Jas Seward 
Fort Edward Centre, J. & W. 

Doty 
Fairmount, W. Tmeidell 
Farmeri J D. Winterslein 
Fabios, E Spragne 
Fort Ann, Geo. Clements 
Fowler, A- Wight 
Fenner, SamM Somers 
Farmersville. Geo- Howard 
Freedom Plains, Jas. H. Pettit 
Oeneseo, D. H.Bissell 
Guilderland. Joel B Nott 
Glenn, Wm. S. Smith . 
Goshen, F. A Hoyt 
Oilberuville, Cbas. Root 
Gilberts Mills, T, GrifleUi 
Oorliam, J 0. Younglove 
Glenv Falls. C. Casey 
Gerry, E. F. Warren 
Geneva, Derby, Wood & Co. 
Gal way. E. O. Smith 
Greenwich, A. Cottrell 
GraveMud, S G Stryker^ 
Goavemear, J. P. Fisher 
Groveland,S. Vance 
OarrattovOle, B. Witford 
Olenville, P. C. Conde 
Great Bend, Wm. Clark 
Greenville. B. Hallock 
German, Wm- Pugsley 
Greene, S. S Nichols 
Guilford Centre, John P. Hall 
Gilboa, John Keed 
Greenport, F. W. Lord 
Oravesville, S Graves 
Galesville, J. B. Porsman 
Herkimer, J D Spinner 
Hurley, Dr P. Crispell, Jr. 
Hyde Park, J. E. Stontenberg 
Harford, J. H. Heaton 
Hndson, P. D. Carriqne 
Havana, J. H. Ongley 
Hamilton, Fay & Riddale 
Hempstead, S. C. Snedeker 
Holland Patent. C. W. Kellogg 
Hannibal, C. D- Bent 
Homer, Rufns Boies 
Hampionburgh, A. B. Watkins, 

Jr. 
Hallsville, J Bander 
Hunt's Hollow, T. F. Leake 
Howard, H. MoCollnm 
Hall's Mills, E. H. Chadwick 
Hobart, P. Kirkpatrick 
Hoffman's Ferry, John Moriett 
Huntington, S. C. Rogers 
Hoosick, J P. Armstrong 
Hartford, SD Bidder 
Henrietta, E. Kirby 
Hartwick, C. L Harrington 
Hillsdale, J. W. White 
Higginsvilte, J. F. Porte r 
Hammond, A. P. Morse 
Hunter, John EfberUon 
Harrisbnrg, E- Cobb, Jr. 
Harpersaeld. R.B. Gibbs , 
Hoeansburgh, M. McMartin 
Hagaman's Mills, John MiUer 
Hanover, B. Tnbbs 
Helena, F. P- Dimond 
Hooeick Falls, L. C. Ball 
Honeoye Falls, John Henderson 
Ithaca, J. M. McCormick 
nion, L. Helmer 
Junction, I. T Grant 
Jordanville. Ezra Sanford 
Jamaica, W. Nichols 
Jack's Reef, P. Drake 
Jordan, G. A Mason 
Jericho. A. G. Caril 
Jamestown, H. Baker 
Johnstown, Jas Wells 
JonesviUc, R- R. Kennedy 
Jerusalem St>uth. Jas Jackson 
Kinderhook, H. Blanchard 
Kingston, J. Van Buren 
Ketcham's Corners, R. Barber 
Kings Ferry, M. Hotchinson 



Kingsbury, L. B Armstrong 
Knowlesville, W F.Potter 
Keesville, R. E. Keese 
Leeds, J. H. Van Deusen 
Livingstonville, J. Datton 
Lt Roy, B. W. Hand 
Lockport, S- Parsons 
Livonia, A. Sill 
LaiMingburgh, J, G Neal 
La Grange, Geo. W. Clapp" 
Lithgow, H. T. Beecher 
Lewiston, Thos. P. Scovell 
Liberty, J. R. Clements, 
Little Sodus, E. T. Crane 
Little York, P. Walrad 
Leedsville, S. Pennoyer 
LeonardsviUe, Luke Hozie 
Lowville, and Lewis County, H- 

Mills 
Livingston, Gen. S. W. Ten 

Broeck 
Lansingville, A. Conrad 
Lee, O W. Storey 
La Fargeville, J. N. Rottiers 
Lima, N. B- Garnsey 
Lexington Heighis, L. Bailey 
Lyonsdale,' D S Howard 
Lewis, F. Barrow 
Lawrencevilie, J. Hay ward 
Linkiaen, D. McDimie 
Lake Ridge, S. E. Todd 
Laurens, Wm. W. Robinson 
Little Valley, S. J. Whipple 
Lysaiider, N. Hart 
Lower Hampton^ Jos. Peck 
Morean, B. Lattimore 
MiUville, Ezra Ide 
Monroeville, J- K. Roe 
Montgomery, U. Morrison 
Maoedon, S. D. Wilson 
Mount Morris, J. R. Murray, Jr 
Maltaville, J. Tallmadge 
Mottville, H. Delano 
Minaville, S. C. Jackson 
Marlborough, M. J. Fletcher 
Morristown, Dan Church 
Manchester Bridge, J C. Cornell 
Madison, L. W. Curtis 
Mamoroneek, J. J Marshall 
Mansville, J. Waterman 
Moriches, J. M. Fanning 
Middleville, G W. Griswold 
Meredith, S. A. Law 
Mnbbettsville, H. R. Coffin 
Mount Upton, O Richmand 
Middle Hope, E. S. Woolsey 
Mayville,R Whiteside 
Moscow. John Sheldon 
Mariaville, J. Quackenbush 
Massena, Wm S. Paddock 
Mina, Wm Mayborn 
Moira, S. Harris 
Mecklenburg, Henry Fish 
Manhassett, R H Titus 
Moravia, John Alsop 
Maione, 6. S. Adams, P. M. 
Manlius, Mr. Gilmor 
Middle Granville, G. W. Porter 
Mechanicsville, J. D. Hart, P M. 
Malta, S.G. Smith 
Monroe Works. Geo. Brentnall 
Moriah, E- G. Harris 
Mohawk, S. Schermerhorn 
Middleburgh, L. Watson 
Mansfield,1>f . Walker 
Middlesex, John Shepard, Jr. 
Milltown,H Weed 
Mud Creek, H. McEwell 
Medina, S. M. Burroughs 
Moresville. R. H. Gleason 
Maiden Bridge, H. Van Valken- 

burgh 
Mount Washington, A. Wheeler 
Morley, O. ChUd 
Mongaup Valley, J. Tillottson 
New Scotland, Jas. McElroy 
Newport, R. Rice 
Naples, A. Hollenbeck 
New Concord, H. B Pratt 
New Lebanon, J. B. Churchill 
New I^ebanun Springs, 8. Good- 
rich 
New Lebanon Centre, J. B. 

Churchill 
New York, M- H. Newman h 

Co., 190 Broadway 
North Easton. R. S. Borden 
North East, Wm . Sheldon 
New Hambureh, J.VanWyck 
New Lisbon. H. C Buck 
North East Centre, J. G. Caulk- 
ins 



New Road, A. White 

Nassau, S McClelland 

New Rochelle, J. P. Huntington 

Newark, T . Dickinson 

North Port, S C. Bunee 

New Utrecht, S. Cowenboven 

Newviile, G.Green 

New Berlin, John T. White 

Nunda, J. Swain 

North Rarpersfield, Wm. Harper 

Norwich, A. Ijamb 

Nashville, A- S. Moes 

North Salem, Jas. Scott 

Niagara Falls, P. Whitney 

New Hartford. A. Rogers 

New Baltimore, J. K.Hougfatail- 

ing 
Northumberland, C. Pickering 
Nelson, J . Donaldson 
Norway. J. Smith 
Ninevah, A. Slowell 
Niles, F Kinyon 
Newburgh, Dan'l. Smith 
Niverville, J S Doane 
North Adams, S. D- Mack 
North Duanesburgh, J. Donnan 
Nonh Stephentown, N. Howard 
North Western. A. H. W. Cook 
North Brookfield, Jos Eaton 
Newark Valley. R. A. Tappan 
Oaks Corners, L. Conyer 
OwegO| Geo. Leonara 
Oswego, J M Hart ft Co. 
Oisego, T. R. Austin 
Ogdensburgh, Robt. W. Bush 
Ovid, J. D. Van Homo 
Oriskany, A Halsey 
Orange port, O. L. Wilcox 
Oneiaa Castle, H. G. Wetmore 
Olisco. H. Smith 
Oxford, H. Bnlcom 
Otto^ Sam'l Harvey 
Oneida Lake, Geo Plum 
Prattsville, Hon. Z- Pratt 
Phelps. Dr Carpenter 
Ponghkeepsie, Geo. Wilkinson 

" D. B. Lent 

*• J. A. Ely 

Peekskill, Ira Begea 
Peterboro, M. Powers 
Pitcher, R. P..Wamer 
Palmyra, The Postmaster 
Petersburgh, J S. Goon 
Pleasant Valley, J. O. Ward 
Pleasant Plains, P. D. Cooking. 

ham 
Pawlings, Tsaae Akin 
Port Kent, W. C . Watson 
Port Chester, Seth Lyon 
Prattsburgh, R. C. Pratt 
Parma Centre, C A Knox 
Platisburgh, E. Benedict j 

" L. Piatt 

Preble, G. A. Woolston 
Palatine Church, D. Smith 
Pamelia 4 Corners, C. Golding 
PnUeney, S. G. Smith 
Pekin, M . F. Rogers 
Port Jackson, J. G. Snell 
Perry, R. Senter 
Perry Centre,. A S. Patterson 
Pine Plains, J. A. Thompson 
Pompey, wm. J. Curtis 
Pike, F- J. K. Majer 
Pittstown, Jas Campbell 
Poudam, F. Ellis 
Palatine Bridge, John Fry 
Peru, Wm- Iveese 
Preston, S. H. Coville 
Perrinton, O. C Eaton 
Pierrepont Manor, J. G. Peaae 
Philadelphia, W. Child 
Pulaski, N. Salsbury 
Pound Ridge, H. K. Fancher 
Paris. L. Rouse 
Penn Van, H. P. Bennett 
Plesis, H. D Parker, 
Pi team, R. L. Robertson 
Perryville, R. S. Ransom 
Port Jarvis, P B Elting 
Putnam, John Simpson 
Painted Post, E. E Townsend 
Peeksville, John Rathbone 
Port Crane, Jos. Smethnrst 
Quaker Street, J. Sheldon 
Quaker Hill, Ed. Merritt 
Red Creek, John W. Gary 
Rochester, D- W. Dewey 
Rhinebeck, Wm. B. Plait 
Roseboom, S. W. Barnum 
Richland. Chas. H. Cross 
Rutland, M. Eames 



Rodman, E. Moodey 
Royalton Centre, C. Bvtler 
Rouses Point, Jno. Bratt 
Randolph, H. Doolittle 
Rensselaerville, R. L. Mnlford 
Richville, C. While 
Riverhead, L H. Yotmga 
Rockville. Dr. Munsoo 
Rexford Flats, M. Sheldon 
Rome, O. D. Orosvener ft. Co. 
Richfield Springs, Dr. H. ManleT 
Richfield. F. C. Shepard 
Richmond, John Johnson 
Ramapo, Steph. Sioot 
Rossi e, P. Bntterfield 
Rushville, P. Voree 
Rock Stream, Peter HcKey 
Royalton, Jos. Chapin 
Resmales Basin, A E. Chapin 
Raytnerstown, Cbas. Derriek 
Rnuia, Thomas Johnson 
Salem X Roads, N. Fay 
Silver Creek, D. G. Smith 
Snsqnehannah, G. L. Doolittle 
Summer Hill, E. Newton 
Syracuse, Stoddard ft Babeock 

** Hall ft Dickson 
Sangerties. E. J. McCarthy 
Schenectady, Geo. Clare 
Sennett, E Sheldon 
Salnbria, E. Qninn 
Schodack Landing, P. G. Ten 

Eyck 
Springfield, Geo. Clarke 
Stephentown^ N. Howard 
Saratoga Spnnjn, Jas. Stewwt 
Snath Easton, D Aldrich" 
Sprout Creek, John C. Shear 
Stanfordville, M. J. MiUer 
Salt Point, D Griffin 
Stormville, Benj. Hopkins 
South Granville. C. Taylor 
SandyHill, E. D Baker 
Split Rock, Jas. For:une 
Salisbury Centrci A. C HopvOB 
South East, J. O. Howes 
South Amenia, H. Hitebooek 
Stafford, S. C Thome 
Sing Sing, J. I. Kane 
Sauqnoit, D. Dunham 
Somers, David Teed 
Steriinr, A. Watkins 
Scott, T Harrop 
South Richland, J. L Diokinecm 
Salisbury, E. W. Carryl 
Stone Arabia, C. Sn<^ll 
South Middletown. W. Hoyt 
Seneca Falls, S. Chapin 
South New Berhn, A. Simooi 
Summit, O. Ives 
Shrab Oak, L. Purdy, P. M. 
Slaterville, L. Carter 
South Roralton, E. Snfford 
Speedsvilfe, L. W. Kingman 
South Salem. Henry Keeler 
South Livonia, O. Hastings 
Scriba, D P. Wright 
Sterling Cenire. H. Crocket 
Springville, H. H. Bloomfield 
Southampton, B. H. Foster 
Southold, M. C. Cleveland 
Shelby, A. B. Moore 
St. Johnsville, T Counirrmnn] 
Schaghticoke, E. Congdon 
South Hartford, S Cooley 
Schuylerville, J. F. Smith 
South Westerio, L. Stanton 
Schoharie C. H , A. Oallnp 
Schuylers Lake, J. Hartshorn 
Stuy vesant, B. Van Buren 
Sidney Centre, S. L. Wattles 
Stillwater, R. Merchant 
South Hammond. Jas. Lamble 
Sandy Creek. John Coulter 
Stockbridge, D. H. Frost 
Sacketts Harbor, S. L Hooker 

Stockton, T. Rolph 

Shawangunk, P. V. C Miller 

St. Andrews, Jas Todd 

Sheldrake, Jos. B. Barry 

South Connth, Wm. Edwards 

Sullivan, A. W. Lee 

Trenton, L. Gnitean 

Towners, B. B. Benedict 

Three Mile Bay, Wm. Dewey 

Troy, L. Williard 
*' W. McKinney 

Truxton. M. Miller 

Tyre, J. Smith 

Trumansburg, James McLaI- 
len 

Triangle, W. Jackson 
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The Piirofaaa«, J- T. Carpenter 
TroopibaiVhi J Everett 
Tarrytowu, H. Sheldon 
Teberp, H. Q. BIom 
Towaiida> Dan Butts 
Trenton Falls, M. Mooro 
UnadiUa, S 6 Cone 
Utica, Win. Bristol 
|/' D Redmond 
Upper Red Hook, J. Rowley 
Union Mills, F. Veeder 
Victory, Jas. W allace 
Vslaiie, M. L. Prentiss 
Vernon, Jas. Tamer 
Verbank, C. Coffin 
Vernon Centre, E. M. Foot 
Van Baren, C. H. Kingsley , 
Voluey, E. Oriffin 
Verona, Geo. T. Peckham 
Voorheesville, S.Oslrom 
Wilton, Cyras Peny 
Watenown, B. S. Massey 
Washington, J Winteriiwbam 
Washington Hollow, Wm. K. 

Coffin 
Wappinfrer's Creek, J. Ingham 
Warwick, Jno. R. Wilson 
Westport, R. Stevenson 
Waierfordi D. B. King 
White Plauis, Jno. R. Sherwood 
West Somers, VVro. B. Ferris 
Walton, A White 
Watervilley J . M. Tower 
Westmoreland, A. H.Halleek 
West Point, Rich. D. Arden 
West Qalway, Geo Ainalee 



White Store, N. N- Greene 
White Creek, S. Barker 
Westville, Geo. D. Gane 
Watervliet Centre, H. Terry 
Windfall, C. M. Brown 
West WiufieU, M. B. Foster 
Warren. H. Taylor 
West Almond, H. MeOibeny 
Willett, R Greene 
West Charlton, H Osirom 
Walden, John D. Kidd 
Wilna, Z' Pnnniman 
West Troy, C. W. Lawson 
West Greenfield, H. Gardner 
Wyoming, J. W. Paddock 
Walworth, T. G. Yeomans 
Wesifield, E. C Bliw 
West Milton, H. Van Ostrand 
West'Chester, S. B. Bowne 
Wheeler, Gen. O. F. Marshal 
Woodville. John Miner 
Winden, J. P. Keller 
West Leyden, A. Fox 
Willink, A. C. L. Robinson 
Windsor, Wm. Swagart 
Wampsyille. C. Van Cioe 
Wliitney's Point. J. D- Smith 
West Walworth, H. T. Foakett 
Williamstown, J. L. Humphrey 
Windham Centre, P. Lewis 
Wheatland, Col. J. Mnrdock 
Weslerlo, A. H. Ford 
West Stockholm, G. A. Hanehet 
Yaphank, H. J. Weeks 
Yonkers, J. ESashford 
Yonngstown, Peter Tower 



GUANO. 

A Superior lot of Patagonian Guano jnst landbig^-pnt np in tight 
casks, thus preserving all the ammonia — for sale at two cents 
per lb., at the Agricultural Warehonse of S. C. HILL-^ ft CO. 43 
Fulton St., New- York. Oct 1, l848— 3t. 

LARGE STOVES. 

THE Subscribers are making the huvest and best Stoves in mar- 
ket for Dairymen, Planters, and Hotel keepers— to which their 
aUention is bivited. JAGGER, TREADWBLL ft PERRY, 

Eagle Foundry, No. 110 Beaver St., Albany. 
Oct. 1, 184&-St 

SOUTH DOWN SHEEP. 

THE Subscriber offers for sale, several very superior Southdown 
Rams and Ewes, (from lambs to 4 years old,) some of which 
are imported animals. 

Great care has been taken, and no expense spared to raise up 
this stock to a high standard. He has lately added to his former 
stock, several fine animals, many of which were selected personal- 
ly by their former owner, from some of the most noted flocks in 
England 

Applications may be made either personally, or by letter, ^dres- 
sed lo J. McD. McINTYRE, Albany. 

Oct. 1.— 3t. 

PLUM STOCKS. 

THE subscriber offers fors&le 100,000 good strong seedling Plum 
Stocks. 

Messrs. King and Ripley, and other norserymen who have used 
these plum stocks, prefer them to the imported or any other sort 
ever tried by them.- ' 

None less than Ifi inches high will be put in. 
I Price f 10 per 1,000—990 for 10,000, delivered in New- York. 

Also, a large collection of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Grape 
Vines, ftc. Apply to SAMUEL 1. OUSTIN, Newark, N. J. 

Oct. 1— 8t. 

TO NURSERYMEN, GARDENERS AND HORTI- 

CULTURISTS GENERALLY. 

nnHE subscriber, for many years agent of the Highland Nurseries 
''• of Newbnrgh, having Withdrawn from other engagements, has 
now devoted himself to the Commission Business, and intend.i giv- 
ing special attention to the Nurserymen, Gardeners and Horti- 
culiurisis of the country generally. 

His arrangemenu for a regular correspondence with agents in 
Europe Will be immediately completed, and prompt attention al- 
ways given to the receiving goods from, and the forwarding goods 
to Europe. 

He will also receive for sale, consignments of seeds or other 
goods, ihey may have to dispose of, and attend to the transaction of 
any business here or in Europe, with which they may entrust him. 
There being no such agency in the city, he hopes by a faithful at- 
tention to their interests, to renier his services valuable, and res- 
pectfully solicits their patronage. 

JUferences —A.J. Downing, Esq. and A. Saul ft Co., Newbnrgh; 
H. Reid, Murry Uill, N. Y., and Elizabethtown, N. J. 

GEO. G. SHEPPARD, 
143 Maiden Lane, New York. 

N- B. Orders for Russia Mats, fbr Budding or Packing, immedi- 
ately snpr lied. 

New.York, Oct. 1, 1848.— St. 



NEWBURGH NURSERY— FRUIT TREES. 

THIS Nursery contains a general assortment of fiue.thriAy treet, 
coiiflisting of 

jSppleSf Pears J Plumty Peachu, Cherriety ^pri- 
cotSf Nectarineij Ratpberrieay-Goateberries, 
Strawberriei, I^Cf 
Of the most approved kinds. Also many that are new and rart, 
of recent introduction. 

All orders f post-paid,) will be carefully attended to by the pro- 
prietor—Catalogues sent on application. » 

CHA'S. DOWNING. 
Newbnrgh, Orange County, N. Y., Oct. 1, 1848.— 2t. 

FRUIT TREES. " 

rf 1HE Subscribers are now ready to receive orders for superior 
1 TREES viz: APPLES, PLUMS, PEARS, CHERRIES, 
PEACHES, ftc , from their new nursery. Trees all warranted in 
a healthy condition, and true to their sorts- Orders are entered on 
the order book, to be forwarded as soon as practicable in the fall. 
Orders respectfully solicited, and will receive prompt attention. 

WILSON, THORBURN ft TELLER. 

ITT* Also, a fine assortment of choice varieties of the Pear on 
Quince stocks, or dwarf pear trees. 

Albany, Oct 1. 1848— flt 

TO NURSERYMEN, ORCHARDISTS, AND 

PLANTERS. 

THE subscriber offers f«»r sale at his nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 
Pear, Quince, Cherry, Plum, Apple, and Dwarf Apple, (Para> 
disc) stocks, suitable for budding next Auguat, or for Spring graft- 
ing. Also, the following ornamental tree stocks, from two to three 
feet high and stout : vis. Mountain Ash, Oak, Hawthorn, Elm, 
Spanish Chestnut, Horse Chestnut. Birch, Beech, Ash, Norway 
Maple, Sweel.Brier, Larchj Scotch nr. (2 ft ) Silver fir, (Id.) Spmcn 
fir, U ft.) Norway fir, (1 A ) Arbor Vitas, (W in.) 

Also, 50 of the finest sorts of PEARS, standard and dwarf. 

Priced list sent to post paid applicanu. 

Oct l.-4t. B. M. WATSON. 

HIGHLAND NURSERIES, NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
Late A. J, Dotoning ^ Co. 

THE undersigned beg leave to inform their patrons and the pub- 
lic in general, that their stock of 

FRUIT ft ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ftc, fto.. 

For Autumn planting, is unusually large and thrifty, especially 
PEARS, PLUMS and APPLES; of most of the standard varieties 
of the latter there are several thousand trees, three and four years 
old, of large size suitable fbr orchard planting, together with a go 
neral assortment of Cherry, Peach, Nectarine and Apricot trees. 
Also, Grape vines, small irnits, ftc, ftc. 

Portugal Quince Trees, standard height, A, fl 00 

" " quenouille " " 100 

Angers (true) " " " " 100 

Smaller trees of the above, price, SO 

Hedge Plante. 

Buckthorn, 2 year old, per 1000, #800 

OsageOrange, ** per 1000, 12 00 

The ORNAMKNTAL DEPARTNENT is full and complete: 
for particulars see Catalogue, a new edition of which is just issnea 
for 1848 ft 49, and will be sent to all post-paid applicants. 

Orders respectfully solicited, and will receive prompt attention, 
which will be carefully packed and shipped to any part of the 
Union or Europe 

N. B. Catalogues to be had gratis of the agent in N. Y., Gbo. O. 
Shcphsrd, 143 Maiden Lane, and at the office of '^The Citltivjl- 
TOR," Albany. A. SAUL ft CO. 

Highland Nurseries, Oct 1. 184a— 2t. 

FRUIT TREES. " 

'T'HE Subscriber now offers for sale at his nnnery in Canterbury, 
-*- Orange County, N. Y., a general assortment of Fruit Trees, 
embracing all of the most valuable varieties of lYuit, with many 
that are new and Rare. And having obtained them all from die 
best sources, or from bearing trees of well known varieties, and 
proved a larRc proportion of them on his own grounds; and the 
budding and marking of all his trees being done with his own 
hands, assisted by his son ; and devoting his entire attention to fruit 
trees only, he believes them to.be equally correct with those of any 
other establishment. 

His stock of APPLES, embracing many thousands, is large and 
very thrifty, at 920 per 100. 

Trees of sm all size for the Western States, at low prices. 

With grafts of all the varieties at low rates. 

See Catalogue, which will be sent to all tost void applicants. 

Also for sale, 30,000 SEEDLING PLUM STOCKf^, one year old. 
and 5,000 one year old BUCKTHORN PLANTS. 

Canterbury, Oct. 1, 1848— It. CHARLES HAMILTON. 

MERINO SHEEP FOR SALE. 
TTAVING arrived at a point in which T desire to reduce my stock 
*-*" of Sheep, f have therefore concluded to sell about 600 Merino 
Sheep this fall, which have been bred with great 'care, and are in- 
ferior to none in the Uniied States— 200 of which are half bloods, 
from the imptrtation made by Mr. Taintor. Nothing need be saic 
to recommend them, for they recommend themselves. 
Cornwall, Sept. 1, 134a— 3t. A. L. BINGHAM. 
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ANNUAL MEETING N. Y. S. AG. SOCIETY. 

11HE Annual Meeting of the N. Y. 8- A. Society, will be held 
at Albany oil the 3a Wednesday, (17ih) of January, 1849. 

Preminms vrill be awarded on Grain and Root crops. Butter, 
Cheese, Fruits, &c. Statements should be fuHiished the Secretary 
early in January. It is desired that there should be a full represen- 
tjon from the Coaaty Societies, as well a> of the friends of Agri- 
caltore generally. 

t A P0mohgi€tti ExkSUtioH. will be held at the rooms of the Society, 
•nd growers of fruit are respectfully requested to forward speci. 
mens to the Secretary, as early, 'J£ practicable, as the 15th .of Ja- 
nuary. B. P. JOHNSON, 

Nov. 1, 1848— 3>. ^ Seentary. 

PERUVIAN GUANO. 

FrvB hundred tons of genuine Peruvian Guano, fresh from the 
Ghinche Islands, now landing from on board ship, for sale in 
lots to suit purchasers. Farmers will do well to be upon their 
guard of whom they purchase Guano, as much is sold onder the 
name of Peruvian, which is spurious and almost entirely wcHlhless. 
fPLOWS, &c.— Upwards of sixty different kinds of Plows, Har- 
rows^ Cultivators, Thraahen, Horse Powers, and Agricultural and 
Horticultural implements of great variety. 
FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS.— A complete assortment. 
A Descriptive Catalogue of the above, of 100 pages, will be sent 
gratis to all who request it, waUpaid. 
Anrijr at the Agricultural warehouse and Seed Store of 

A. B ALLEN 4b CO., 
Nov. 1— at 189 & 191 Water street. New- York. 

KINDERHOOK NURSERIES, 
Kindtrhaok^ N, F. 

H SNYDER begs leave to inform the patrons of this estab- 
• liahmeni and the public in general that his stock of FRUIT 
TBBE8 for sale ft>r antnmn pluming, is large, comprising all that 
ii choice and rare, of recent introductions ; as well as a AiU and 
large assortment of ill the leading standard varietiee.' Also 

100,000 Seedling 2 yr. old Apple Treee, $5 pr, 1,000, 
10,000 Plum Seedlingi, 1 yr oldj $10 per 1,000. 

Also, English Hawthorn, Buckthorn. Privet plants, Arbor Vits, 
for screens and hedges 

Ornamental trees, of extra size, suitable ft>r streets or lawns, 
consisting of 

ElmSf European Lindene, 

European Mountain Aeh^ Maples, 

European Larch, Norway Spruce, FirSf 

A good eoUeetion of flowering shrubs and greenhoose plants, fn- 
dudmg many of the most brilliant Roses of new and rare kinds. 

Catalogues and information fay l«tier, fum's!ied on a'l pott paid 
applications ; and trees securely packed so as to be sent with per- 
fect safety any distance, by railroad or otherwise 

Nov 1,1848—11. 



SCHOOL OF APPLIED CHEMISTRY, 
Attaehtd to tlu ** Deparimnu of Pkihsopkf attd tk9 Arts,** 4m 

Yak Cotteg: 
B. SaLiMAH. Jr , Professor of Chemistry and the kindred Sciences 

applied to the Arts. 
J. P. Norton, Professor of Agricultural ChemimrT* 
'T^HE Instructors in this department have opened « commodiooi 

■*' laboratory on the College nounds, where ihey are now prepa- 
red to receive pupils in special and general chemistry. The svatem 
pursued With those who design to become chemiets or to study the 
science extensively, is thorough and complete. Such aindenis ai- 
waya commence with an extended coarse of qualitative examinatioQ 
of unknown snbstaneee— and in due time pass through a seriea of 
varied quantitative determinations. To those who wish to follow 
special mvestigations connected either with the arts, agriculture or 
pure soience, every facility will be afforded, both in organic and in- 
organic analjTsis. 

Prof. B. SiLLiMAir, Jr., will insiroct particulariy in general ele- 
mentary and analytical Chemistry, Mineralogy and Metalinr|gy,with 
special reference to their application to the useful arts. Be will al- 
so give a eourse of lectures on Mineralogy and MetallniYyi conti- 
nued through the summer term. During the fall and earlier part 
of the winter, he will also carry a olass.tTirough a course of elemen- 
tary Chemistry^ in elucidation of the regular coarse on this aolqect 
in the Academical department. 

The instrnctiou in the profeesorship of Agrienltnral Cbemklry in 
intended to unite, as muon as possible, praeucal views with theory : 
to give the untaught farmer an opportunity to become aoqoainted 
with so much of science as shidl enable him to reason upon his dai- 
ly pursuits, and to understimd the great principles npon vrtiich good 
cultivation mtist depend, presented in so plain a form as to be within 
the comprehension of all. Few chemical terms will be empk>yed 
in the leotures, and those only of the simple explanattons ; they will 
thus be understood by those who have never devoted any attention 
to the subject. A regudar course of lectures will be delivered in 
the winter of eaeh year, commenuina in January and coutinniag 
about two months, there being four lectures in each week. Ti«e 
subjects of the course will be — the composition and nature of the 
soil, the plant, and the animal — ^theories of rotation of crops, and of 
feeaing^-^odes of draining— the different kinds of manures, their 
value and how beneficial — the improvement of waste lands, ft.c. dte 
Text-books will be indicated for study during leisure hours. 

In connection with the lectures, will be a short course of elemen- 
tary Chemistry, for such as wish to study somewhat more of che- 
mistry than is given in the coarse, and tu qualify themselves for ma^ 
king ordinary testings and qaaiitaiive examinations of soils, ma- 
nures, &c ; this course will occupy two hours of five days in each 
week during two months. 

The fee tor the Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry will be #10. 
That for the Elementary Chemical Course, iueloding apparatus 
and reagents, will be SSS. 

Students in Analytical Chemistry are allowed to work in the la- 
boratory during the whole day | glass will be furnished, (with char- 
ges for breakage,) also the onlmary reagents and balances for the 
use of those who are so faur advanced as to require them. There 
will be frequent recitations, and the students will receive the eoo- 
siant attention of one or both of the professors. The fee for thie 
class will be $90 per month. . 

The vacations will correspond with those in the Academical d^ 
partroents, vis :— six weeks from the third Wednesday of August j 
two weeks from the first VVeduedday in Januar>' ; and four weeka 
from the third Wednesday in April of each year. Sessions begin 
with the close of each vacation, and are in length respectively, 14— 
14 and 13 weeks. 

Students in this school will eqjoy all the advantages to be derived 
from the extended means of the institution in Libraries, Instrumente 
and Collections* The Mineralofpcai and Geological collection ie 
widely known as one of tiie best m the country, and there are smal- 
ler collections in the possession of the Professors. Those who de. 
sire it can have access to the Lectures on Chemistry, Mineralogy 
and Geology, by Prof B SiixiMAif, Semor, and to the Lectures oa 
Natural Piiilosophy, by Prof D. Olmstbd. 

Instruction is also accessible in higher Mathematics, in Engineer- 
ing and the use of Instrument*, in Philology, History, Oriental Laa- 
guages, and Belles JiCtires. 

Ttie department of Philosophy and the Arts in Yale College, of 
which the Schoiil of Applied Chemistry is a part, has been organi- 
zed with a view to meet the wants of those who desire to foUow 
the studies embraced under it fiirther than they are pursued in a 
collegiate course. Those who desire further information on thia 
subject, are referred to the anoual catalogue of the Institution for 
1847, '4a 

A college education is^ot however required of those who become 
students nnder this department. 

The Professors are always accessible to those who wish to eon^ 
suit tli|m on matters relating to their several departments ; and will 
undertake such analyses as may be entrusted to them. J«euers of 
inquiry will be promptly attended to. 
Analytical Labanomy^ Yak Colkge, New Hamnj JVbe. 1S48. 
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CLOSE OF THE TEAK— TOE CTLTITATOS FOR 184». 



Tbs pr«wBt Dnmber «oni(ilcies tha flrtfenth to- 
Inma, (the firth of the new aBries) o[ The Cdltiva- 
TOBj aiid we Bvail ounclvea of tha opportaDiljr to ten- 
der on- thaaks to the nameroaa frieoda who havo ao li- 
berklty Bidetl as in oar put lahora. We troat that the 
•cquaintanee, which, with many of oar reader*, has 
existed from Ih* teginniag of aar work, has been 
taally beneflcialj and ve have reason to bope that (he 
ooDoexion will be ooBlinued with the aame advantages 
fts have heretorore been experienced. 

We regret to bo under the necessity of informing oar 
readera, that since onr Novembor number was sent 
press, oar office has been destmjed hy Bre — ■ circa 
atanoe which cansed a delay in forwarding ■ portioa of 
thttt Issae. The fire broke oat at about half past 12 
o'clock on the night of ifae 23th of Ootober, in the 
•tore of Mr. D. Harris, adjoiaing Mr. Emckt's Agri- 
coltaral warehouse, in whtoh was the office of Tke Cut- 
/wafer. There being only a wood partition between 
the atores, both were soon eavelaped in the flaoies, 
entirely destroyed. Hr. Ehrbt's loss was nearly 
96,000— $4,000 insDred. Our loig was about S5,500 
«a which there waa an insurance of only f l,IfU) — leav- 
ing a total loas of over ^4,000. Among the properly 
deitrojed, was 2,600 hound vols, of Tbo Cultivator, and 
nearly all ibe back namhera of the current yoar, not 
more than twenty seta boiog s&ved. All the engra- 
fingt used ia The Cultivator, fram its commeDoement, 
with the exoeptioo of soms few loaned out, were also 
bamt. We have, however, all things in readiness, and 
■hall go on with our pablicaliotiB, " Tht CWWiro/or," 
BDd " Tht Hortieulluritt ," as osaal, for both of which 
we solicit the kind offices of our friends. 

Oar next volume will be comnieaeed on the Arst of 
/aaoaij, 1849, under oircuius lances eqnallj a* favora. 
Ue to the character and osefnlness of the work, as 
hav* ever before existed. Our facilities for rendering 
the work in which we are engaged, a valuable medium 
of general commanioalioa for Americaa rarmers, may 
be anderatood aad appreciated by those who have been 
familiar with it* page*. To sa; nothing of the edito- 
rial laWs. it ma; bo safely asserted that no agrioulta- 



ral work in ibis cmntrj has ever posseaBed b correa* 
pondenoe of half the extent of Tht CuHivalor — sevo- 
rat of the last voIdkhu hating embraced ihe contriba- 
tions of apwards of thm hwtdrtd iodividuols, most of 
whom are practical farmers located in different seotioBi 
from the British Provinces to the southern confines of 
of the United Stales. The taut of facts and interest- 
iag information that is annually eolleoted by commoai* 
cations from so many intelligent minds, all engaged In 
the soiae parsnit, cannot fail to be regarded aa of great 
imponance; and oonaidored in connexion with other ob- 
viouB advantages, we think will plaoe the Cultivator 
praminttUly before the public. 

We would call atlentioa to the Litt of ^gtntt tmb- 
lished ia oar preseat end last nambers. We hope all 
their efiort* to get np larger olabs than here- 
tofore, ia their respective neigbborhoods. We ihdl 
gladly avail ourselves also of the aid of any persona who 
may be digposed to ass their iofluenoe fot' the oircala> 
in of OUT work. 

Truly grateful, as we certainly are, to all who ba*« 
heretofore so promptly lent us tbeir aid, by raisiag olabi 
of aabwriben annually for Tht Cultivator, we beg 
leave to ask thsir resented and increased attention to 
the subject at this time. Il cannot be doubted bat that 
the oirculation of oar paper might with suitable efiTort, 
the part of oor agents, be doubled the next year. 
We have offered, in the Litt of Prtmiumi for aabsori* 
bers to onr next volume, (for wbteh see last page of 
this paper,) inducements which we trust will oaose 
greater exertion than has heretofore been made, to pro- 
mote its circulation. The premioms amooat in all, to 
over Two Hdhdbbd akd Firrr Dollabs. 

December will be foaod a favorable month to obtain 
subscribers. The travelling is generally good, and the 
farmers, baving now secured tlieir crops, can enjoy the 
favorable opportunities thus afforded by the long even- 
ings for resiling and study. Bow can a portion of their 
time be better devoled than by an interchange of 
idoas, tbroogh the medium of such a paper as The Cul- 
tivator, on subjects involving, in so high a degree, their 
best interests t Ii there any one among the thousands 
who have read the last volome of our paper, who does 
not feel oonvinoed that he has beeo beneflttsd by the 
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COIVICECTICIJT FARMS. 



Having had an opportnDitj the past antomn, of pass- 
ing through a portion of Litchfield county, Ct., -we 
rabmit a few remarks in relation to some of the farms 
we hastily examined. 

The general sarface of this county is mnch broken, a 
large part being hilly or mountainous, and the soil, in 
many instances, naturally rocky, cold and wet. The^e 
oharaoteristics mark it rather as a grazing, than a til- 
lage distriot; and we, consequeatly, find that the princi- 
pal agricultural products are butter, cheese, wool and 
cattle. The rarity of plowed fields and grain crops, 
strikes the attention of the traveller accustomed chiefly 
to arable fanning, as a novel circumstance, and might 
lead to an unfavorable conclusion in regard to the ad- 
vantages of the section, and the condition of its rural 
population. But though limited in the variety of their 
agricultural productions, we are convinced that there 
are few neighborhoods where (he farmers, generally, 
are in more independent circumstances than here ; which 
show's that there are facilities for prosecuting certain 
branches of husbandry advantageoubly. The moist and 
stony soil— even where it is impervious to the plow — 
readily produces grass, and afibrds pasturage to sheep 
and cattle. The smoother and better parts of farms 
are reserved asmeaduws, and furnish hay lor wintering 
the stock. 

The section is susceptible of great improvement by 
draining. Much of the lind on the large swells is natu- 
rally too wet, even for grass- many places producing only 
coarse, aquatic plants, and others a less nutrltii us her- 
bage than might be grown if the soil was properly drain- 
ed. The sloping position of the land renders its dr jiin 
age comparatively easy, and in many situations, plenty 
of stones for filling the drains might be taken from the 
fields, and with decided advantage as to their fitness for 
tillage. 

We believe that improvements, by drainage and 
otherwise, may be undertaken in this section with every 
prospect of success and profit. The trials which have 
already been made, as well as all the circumstances 
bearing on the case, clearly indicate this. With the 
advantages of a ready market, and good prices, for 
every description of produce, which are here oflered, 
we should anticipate a better remuneration for judicious 
expenditures in improving these lands, than from agri- 
cultural operations in the '^ far west;'' and we think a 
proper appreciation of the whole subject cannot fail to 
check the tide of emigration. 

We are happy to say that a spirit of improvement is 
evidently awakened among the farmers of this neigh* 
boruood, and it is to be hoped that they will persevere, 
as they have every encouragement to do, in the good 
work they have begun. 

The southern part of the county is less elevated than 
the central— or about Goshen and Litchfield — and is 
much better adapted to the general purposes of agricul- 
ture. Though hilly, the aspect is generally pleasant, 
and the scenery often fine. Watcrtown, adjoining the 
line of New Haven county, embraces a tract of good 
land. Grass is the principal product, but good crops of 
Indian com, rye, barley and oats are raised, and apples, 
pears, peaches, and other fruits are readily obtained. 
Lands in this neighborhood have greatly risen in value 
witlia a few years. Farms which, only twelve or 
fifteen years ago, would scarcely sell for fifteen to twen- 
ty dollars an acre, will now bring thirty-five to fifty 
dollars. This advanee has been caused chiefly by tlie 
eaterpriae of a few indlTiduals, who, by their well-con- 



dnoted improvements, have developed the actual re- 
sources of the soil, and displayed the results of judiciooe 
husbandry. 

We saw in Watertown many farms which presented 
gratifying evidence of the good management and thrift 
of the occupants; though from the shortness of our vis- 
it and the unfavorable character of the weather, we 
were prevented from making more than euraovy ob- 
servations. 

The farm of John H. NzTTUCToif consists of 200 
acres. It received the first premium as the best culti- 
vated farm in Litchfield county in 1844. It lies mostlj 
on the eastern slope of a large hill. Previous to itm 
coming into the possession of the present owner—abont 
fifteen years since — much of the tillable portion had 
been '* hard run," and was given up as ''worn oat^ 
and good for nothing. The whole farm would support 
but little stock, and produced no crops that paid the ex- 
pense of cultivation. Mr. N. immediately commenced 
improvements. He dag out the loose stones, blasted 
rocks and built walls; made drains, subdued alders and 
other shrubs; then plowed the cleared and drained parts^ 
sowed grass seeds, and top dressed with plaster. The 
reclaimed lots soon yielded large crops of grass, and 
enabled him to commerice keeping cattle and sheep. He 
has now gone over more than a hundred acres, a great 
part of which is brought into what may be called per- 
manent meadow, and is, notwithstanding its former 
roughness, so smooth that the scythe readily takes the 
whole crop. The mowing grounds are sometimes — say 
one year in three or four — pastured with sheep, which 
tends to thicken the sward and keep out wild plants, 
and this course, with occasional light top-dressings of 
plaster and manure on the poorer parts, keeps up the 
grass, with no diminution of quality or quantity. 

The usual stock of the farm is thirty head of cattlet 
two hundred sheep, and Awe to six horses of difl*ereot 
ages. The cattle are high-grade Devons, which are 
found to do well for all purposes. We noticed several 
handsome cows, and a bull — the latter we believe took 
the first premium at the late show of the county. He 
is of remarkable bulk for his frame, and one qT the 
strongest- made and most muscular bulla we have ever 
seen. 

The flock of &heep has been noted as a good one fo** 
several years. The wool is of excellent quality fo'' 
Merino, and the average weight per fleece over foar 
pounds, washed. Mr. N. has exhibited rams at some 
of the shows of the New- York State Ag. Society, which 
have been commended by good judges. 

Mr. N.'s buildings are well designed His dwelling 
is a good specimen of a farm house — sufficiently spa- 
cious, neat in appearance, and comprising all the coa- 
veniences and labor-saving appurtenances which intel- 
ligent Yankee men and women so well know how to 
provide. Owing to the difficulty of conveying heavy 
loads over a hill farm, especially in spring while the 
ground is soft, Mr. N. has erected several barns — Aie 
in all — in such situations that the hay may be stored, 
and the manure carried out with as little labor as pos- 
sible. The stock is wintered at the different barns in 
such divisionji or lots as is found ea^pedient. Each bara 
is provided with water, either by an aquednot or 
well. 

The fences are principally walls, the stones for which 
as before mentioned, it was necessary to remove before 
the soil could be occupied to advantage. The flelda 
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ftre handaomelj divided, and the straight lines of heavy | 
wali, make an imposing appearance. 

The farm of Jacob N. Blaksslbe, Watertown, con- 
sists of about 200 acres, in addition to which he has 
100 acres in a farm where he formerly lived. The ca> 
reer of Mr. B. affords a good example of the suooess- 
fnl ''panait o(" farming " nnder diffionUies." He 
began the world without a cent's aid from any body; 
eommenced on a rocky, side-hill farm, for which he ran 
in debt. Here he toiled for upwards of twenty years, 
gradually lessening his indebtedness, and oonstantly im- 
preving his farm; till in 1836, he purchased the place 
where he now resides, by which he incurred a debt that 
might have frightened one of less judgment and eonr- 
age. But to him the way appeared plain, and the re- 
sult proved the clearness of his foresight. He has 
reared a large family-*most of which are comfortably 
settled in the vicinity — ^has greatly enhanced the value 
of his farm, by various improvements, and has nearly 
cleared it from the incumbrance of debt. 

His principal products of sale have been cattle, horses, 
sheep and wool. He now cuts from 100 to 150 tons of 
hay annually — keeps fifty head of cattle, two hundred 
sheep, and six horses. Eight of his cattle are full 
blood Devons, and the rest are from half to fifteen-six- 
teenths of that blood. He has twelve yoke of oxen and 
steers, most of which are fine, several extra. His six- 
year old oxen, three- fourths blood Devons, received the 
first premium on working oxen ''raised by the owner," 
at the late show at Litchfield , and have since, (we learn) 
been sold for $150, to go into the navy yard at Brook- 
lyn. They are splendid cattle, well broken, and of 
great vigor and power. Several of his cows, hoifers, and 
other young stock are fine. 

Mr. B.'s fiock of sheep has been widely known for 
many years. His home fiock is now less in number than 
Qsual-'-he has kept 400 to 600. He commenced this 
flock in 1815, by the purchase of some Negretti and 
Montarco Merinos, imported by Peck & Atwater of 
New Haven. This stock was bred together till 1823, 
when it was crossed by rams bred by Daniel Bacon, of 
the Escurial, crossed on the Merino stock imported 
by Gen. Humphreys in 1802. Since 1828, Mr. B. has 
used only rams bred by himself. The present condition 
and character of his fiock does him great credit. The 
sheep are in general of beautiful form, with white, soft 
elastic wool, ranking next to Saxon in fineness, and af- 
fording a large weight per fieece, in proportion to the size 
of the sheep, which are rather small compared to some 
Merinos. We are not able to state the precise relative 
weight of the fleece and carcass— the former weigh 
from four to five pounds each, washed. 

Mr. B.'s improvements on his farm, consist in drain- 
ing the wet portions, digging out stones, smoothing the 
roagh places, and building walls, of which he has two 
thousand rods — ^much of it very thick and substantial. 

Mods of raising corn. — We noticed that Mr. B., 
as well as Mr. Nettleton and others in this neighbor- 
hood, adopt a mode of plowing their land for corn 
which we think well of, where the land is cold or wet. 
Two furrows are turned together, in the form of what 
is usually called '' back- furrows," just so that the edg- 
es will nearly touch. This is commonly done in the 
fall, and the corn is planted at the proper time in the 
rpring, in the centre of the ridge, or between the edg- 
es of the furrows. If manure is used, it is spVead on 
the sward, and the furrows being turned together^ it is 
kept within reach of the corn roots, while the extra 
warmth which the soil from its position receives, caus- 
es a rapid -growth and gives a surer and better crop in 
many situations than could be had by the ordinary mode 
of plowing. We saw a good crop — at least forty bash- 
•Is to the acre — at Mr. Nxttleton's, raised in this 



v^Kj without manure, on a high hill, heretofore used as 
a pisture. 

We made very short calls at several other farms in 
this vicinity, hut had not time to gather particulars. 
Mr. Hbminway, the oUiging agent of the Cultitaior 
at Watertown, has a small; neat farm, remarkable for 
the production of grass. A portion of it is muoh be- 
nefitted by irrigation. Being engaged in trade, he is 
obliged to make agriculture rather a secondary than a 
primary object. 

Stephen Atwood, has a fine farm of 300 acres, ly* 
ing partly in Watertown and partly in Woodbury. Tins 
farm received the first premium from the county agri« 
cultural society the present year. Mr. A. was absent 
at the time of our call, on which account we obtained 
but little information in regard to the products and ma* 
nagement. The appearance of the farm is highly fa- 
vorable—^e buildings well planned and in excellent or- 
der—the fences good— the fields smooth and handsome. 
The farm is well stocked with fruit trees. The apple 
orchard is large, the trees flourishing, and the varietiei 
good. 

His cattle comprise some good specimens of the De* 
vons, and several handsome grades. He has some 
good Merino sheep— ^bout seventy in the whole flock. 
They are strong, well-made sheep, rather large,Tand 
yield heavy fleeces, of medium quality. The wool is 
thick, and highly charged with yolk, but we presume 
gives a good staple for manufacturing, when it has been 
properly cleansed. 

The farms of George F. Mbebiam, Datton BCat- 
TOON, Edward Hicox, (the latter having taken the 
first premium in the county several years since,) Cbas. 
Atwood, Jambs Garnsbt, Andrew S. Darrow, and 
Chandler Jvdd, all exhibit creditable management , 
and show that the owners are awake to their true inte- 
rest. Their practice is evidently based on the princi- 
ple that the land should be improved, not deterioratod| 
if the greatest ultimate profit is to be secured. 

Education of the Youno for Agricultural 
Pursuits. — Where an ardent thirst is begotten in the 
minds of youth, to become thoroughly prepared for an 
honorable and useful discharge of the active duties 
which make up the sum of a happy life, the great first 
step is taken towards the accomplishment of so glorioas 
an end. We turn oar attention to parents, the natural 
guardians of the young, possessing power to mould and 
fashion the tender mind, to lead and direct aright the 
early inclinations as they are first developed. To pa- 
rents we appeal, assured that their infiuenee will be 
exerted, to lead the children under their care to con- 
tract an attachment to the employment in which they 
are engaged. Let the son be thoroughly instructed in 
every branch of labor to be performed upon a farm, 
and in its management in general, and no doubt, with 
proper opportunities for instruction from suitable books 
and well-regulated schools, he will fall in love with the 
science, and delight in the practice of agriculture. In 
the successful prosecution of this highly honored and 
peaceful pursuit, female eflbrt and influence are indis- 
pensable to lead to auspicious results. I am aware 
that some persons of near-sighted and contracted views, 
have expressed the opinion that the female mind ought 
to be occupied altogether in the contemplation of un- 
real things, of ideas that fioat in a feverish or excited 
imagination, and of outward accomplishments, and be 
content to dwell upon the surface of subjects, without 
an attempt to dig deep in the mine of knowledge. No 
one honored with the title of mother, can for a^moment 
listen to any such suggestion; but will, I am sure, put 
forth their utmost exertion for the fullest expansion and 
enlargement of the intellectual and moral capabilities 
of their daughters as well as their sons. — Jkfr. Ivei* Ai- 
dre$t he/or$ the Jefferton Co., N, Y., jig* SocUty, 
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AORIC1TI.TIJBAE. SCHOOlJi. 



AUboQgb mnoh has been taid and written on tbe eab- 
jeet of affricnUoral sobools; we preeome a Yagoe idea 
onlj prevails in tbe minds of maojr, in regard to the 
proper system on whiob sneh institotions should be ba- 
sedy or what oonrses of stadj and instrnetion should be 
there pursued , in order to confer practical benefits on 
tbe pupils. Too much weight and importance appears 
to have been giren to the inculcation of abstract theo* 
ries, whiehi however oorreot in themselves, could not 
be used by the student in a profitable manner, without 
a thorough acquaintance with the manipulations in 
which their applications were involved. Perhaps the 
ill««necess whieh has attended several attempts to estab- 
lish schools of this kind in this country , is in a greater 
degree attributable to the want of a proper combina- 
tion of *' science with practice," than any other cause. 
We are informed that similar faihires attended the first 
eflbrts of this kind in Europe. Even in Germany and 
Prussia, where the practical utility of such institutions 
is now almost universally acknowledged, they covld not 
be made to snooeed till the system of instruction was 
made to comprehend a thorough knowledge of all facts 
and operations on which the yrofit or /ot« of farming 

depends. 

Attention to the subject, by able and prartical minds, 
soon ascertained the root of the evil and devised the re* 
medy. " They found," says one familiar with the 
course of agricultural education in Germany, that '^ it 
was the practical knowledge which had been wanting, 
to enable the farmer to construct an cflTeotive machine 
whieh increased its speed in proportion as the oil of 
science was added. Thus it was proved thst neither 
scienee nor the thorough understanding of any 9\ngU 
branch of agriculture (as breeding cattle or raising a 
fine crop) was cnoiigb to insure the ultimate object in 
riew. For this, was required the knowledge of every 
branch, separately as well as collectively, the know- 
ledge of calculating and securing combined results; 
how to estimate tbe cost of manure, and bow to employ 
It to the highest advantage ; to calculate the amount 
of cattle, the food necessary to produce the required 
quantity of manure for the rotation adopted; and a 
number of like practical questions, which must be un- 
derstood by all those who wish to till the land with pro- 
fit. A completer science showed that farming was 
more intricate than was first supposed; that it requires 
a regular study like all other pursuits, and this led to 
the idea of establishing proper agricultural schools, 
wherein all the sciences which bear upon agriculture, 
and afl the practical branches separately and in con- 
nection vrith others; in a^word, i)u 9€anamjf of farm- 
ing should be taught." 

There are now several such agricultural schools in 
various parts of Germany. The young men there edu- 
cated, are employed as profeseors for other schools, as 
diractors for large estates, or thej carry on farming for 
themselves ; and in aU these relations, the practical ad- 
vantages of their education and training has been evin- 
ced* 

Mr. pLxiscHBiANif, to whom we are indebted for the 
remarks we have quoted above, informs us that in some 
of the German states, pupils of the various schools are 
publicly examined under the direction of societies con- 
sisting of owners and superintendents of estates — the ob- 
ject being to ascertain the qualifications of the young 
men for the successful management ot farms. Mr. F. 
attended one of these examinations, at which six'een pu- 
pils, of from 16 to 23 years of age from various schools, 
were present. He has given in the Report of the Com. 
of Patents, for 1847, the following account of the exa- 



mination. If the pnpfls could answer, properiv, aU 
the questions here given, their knowledge of the dctaila 
of hnsbandry must have been very perfect. 

After the necemary preliminaries, tbe pvpili were rw* 
quired to answer a nuinber <if cpiestions in writing; af« 
ter which they were taken to an estate called Rosenthal 
(Rosendale) near Breslau. In the yard, the popila 
vrere shown a wagon, whieh vras ssarked on thinyabi 
parts; a plow, oa thirty-five parts; a hacken (a kind of 
plow or cultivator ) in five ; a harrow oa six parts, nuu 
king eighty- two separata parts. Each pupil had topst 
down on paper the nanse of each part, as they were 
marked, to show whether ha was acquainted vrith all tha 
parts of the implements. After that, they had to shovr 
their skill in taking apart and poiting together impla* 
meats, and in csca of breakage, to mention the moat 
efficient way of repairing, fcc. A sheep was tbaa 
brought forward, and they were required to set down oa 
paper, the answers to the following questions: 

1. Is this sheep healthy, and why ? 

2. How old is this sheep ? 

3. How is this age called in the shepherd laaga^ge t 
Each one was next required to catch a sheep himself 

and examine it, whether it had the foot rot, and describe 
what are the signs of the foot rot. Tbey had also to 
point out upon a sheep the places where the worst wool 
grows and on which place the best: To point out tba 
places where the faults of wool are most liable to ha 
inherited. 

Several head of cattle were now brought before then 
and the following questions propounded : 

1 . How much milk can a cow of this breed give, 
when fed with grass or other green fodder — bow long 
since she had a calf 7 

2. How many pounds of fodder does a oow of tbla 
breed require per day, during the summer ? 

3. How much during winter, and the cost 7 

4. How many calves has this cow had ? 

5. How old is this cow ? 

€. What breed, and why do yon say so f 

7. How much will she weigh T 

They are then called upon to estimate tbe probable 
amount of meat and fat, by examining the animal in tbe 
customary way of butchers. After that they were ex- 
amined upon horses: the horses were first examined 
by the pupils, and the following questions required to he 
answered: 

1. What are the peculiar qualities of this horse at e 
plow horse ? 

2. Which of these qualities are requisite for a goodi 
plow horse, and which are not ? 

3. How old is this horse ? 

4. Several places were pointed out to the pupils, and 
they were asked what kind of disease aflects this part 
and that part t 

6. What are the namea of the diiTerent parts of the 
hoof, and where are those parts ? 

The pupils were now conducted to the bams, where 
they bad to show their skill in making straw bands, io 
cleaning grain, Sec., in sowing grain, &c. 

Ader this, the pupils were taken to the fields, ftrat 
to one of a light soil, and afterwards to one of a heavy 
soil, and tbe foUovring questions were put to them be* 
fore a fresh parcel of soil just dug up : 

1. What is the name of this kind of soill 

2. What are the names of the principal parte of 
which this soil is composed f 

3. What is the name of the subsoil ? 

4. Is the subsoil retentive or not ? 
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& What kiad of orop snoceedt tke best on tkis kind 
<toil f 

€. Row large wM. jcm oiobe tbe Mb on amh a 
soil I andwbjrf 

7. Is this kie%yty or ligfat nil, ooM or wmnn I 

Tbe aane qveetioM were esked «s to another kM of 
•oil %t a liferent spot. Tbe popiU recoreed and gave 
from their notes the required amwere. 

The qaesticNie which they w«re obliged to aaewer in 
writing, were as follows: 

I. la the case of a heavy soil, sown with wheat and 
tMita, aod to that ef a light soil sown with rye,— state 
for every month. 

1, How flfiacfa plowing and harrowiDg has to he 
donet 

2. With how many horses or oxen f 

If. How moch naiwre will yoo rsqnire for it, ex- 
pressed in leads t I>e yo« eaii 4haC heavy er light ma- 
soring ff 

IH. Hew will yon treat llie nrannre in the stable, in 
Ibe dnog-faill and in the field I 

IV. When von have at eocnniaad Jaoebe, <draiBings 
of d«ng*htlU,) and mineral mannre, how and for what 
«rops wonld you use tiwm f 

V. What kind of weeds appear in the soamer and 
what kind io the winter orops t 

Yl. And hew will yen destroy them when there are 
auobf 

VH. HCsw ean yen prevent these weeds from eoming 
apf 

VIII. Ton have good and had meado ws t o what 
kind of cattle wifl yon give yoor hest, and whieh the 
worst kind ef hay f 

1. In the. naked (allow, suti p oae that there is planted 
rape after clover, from which one ent was taken, let 
there he sown wheat. After peas, let there he planted 
potatoes — ten seres for eaeh kind of orop? 

The repaired work for each kind of crop to he done 
in tw« days f 

How moeh labor of cattle is required in every pe- 
riodf 

2. A field of twenty acres is to be manured vdth 
eight loads per acre, about the month of Jane: Tbe 
field is 1000 paces from the fiarm yards All must bedotie in 
five days: The manure most be strewed in three days: 

How much labor of cattle and hands is required f 

3. A meadow of middling qaatityi of thirty acres, 
must be mown in two days ^ the grass mnst be immedi* 
ately spread ; when dry, it has to (m brought home in a 
day, about t »*o nacles from tbe yard. How many span 
of working cattle and labor of bands, how many men 
and how nsany wcmeo are requisite t 

4. The crop of a rye field of twenty aeres mnst be 
brought home in two days. How many laborers 

(cy To make straw bands t 

(6) TosMwf 

(€) To gather and bind t 

(d) To bring togetkcr and for loading f 

<e) To bring to the barn f 

(/) How many span of oxen or horses to haul it t 

9, The crop of ten aorss ef wheat, oats and barley, 
must be thre s hed in nine days and tnken to the market, 
ten miles distaac How mach labor, Ito., of men and 
animals t 

€. In a heavy soil there shall he made in two days, a 
ditch of three feet depth, three feet wide at the top, 
one foot at the bottom, three hundred yards long; bow 
mneh does it cost per yard and how many hands must 
be set to work f 

7. A meadow of good quality, of twenty acres, about 
two nules distant from the farm yard, must he mowed 
in ane day — if possible, dried in three days; tbe bay 
must be brought in, in half a day and stacked: 



How many persons and teams are neoessary; and 
what is the probable crep from such a meadow t 

To show their skill ia nuiking reports and other state* 
meats in writing, the following suljects were given: 

1. A superintendent reports to his superior an aoei* 
dent on tbe estate, and describes the necessary stops ha 
has taksn. 

2. The superutendent gives a written order and in* 
stnietions to the overseer of the farm. 

3. The superintendent makes a weekly report on the 
income and expenses of the grain, and for seed, fodder 
consumed by the cattle, on an estate where there are 
kept sixteen servants, twelve horses and eight oxen. 

The next day, the 7th of Septomber, the result of the 
exauunatioa was made puUidy kaown. For this pur- 
pose, the board of examiners, the pupils and tbe audi- 
ence assembled at the university, and the folio sring 
sta temen t was osade: 

That most of the pupils showed skill in the practical 
manipulations; but that by some, not only skill, hut 
thoroughness was wsating. They were then admon- 
ished on the requirensent of these praetieal maaipulap 
tions in the farming operatiotts. 

The trial, as to the aauMs of the parts of the impla* 
mento, os vrell as the remedy when broken, lie., was 
declared not satisfsctory ; that a better kaowkdge of the 
parto of saeh implements with whieh the farmer has 
every day to woric, is required and expected. 

In the examination of soils aad the best kinds of 
orops for tbem, the pupils showed considerable know- 
ledge and correct vievrs, hut the knowledge in sheep 
breeding was rather slight; they showed more experienoe 
in homed cattle, and the nsost in their judgment of her- 



In the examination oa the culture of crops, they pro- 
ved well experienced ; less so in that of herbage and 
fodder; had little knowledge in the value of a sabstitnto 
for fodder, but were entirely deficient ia tbe tconomy ^ 
farmings aad showed a waat of judgment in the quan- 
tity of force required for ceruin lalK>rs. Tbe study of 
this important branch was recommended to their special 
attention, to acquire a correct knowledge of the amount 
of labor required for agricultural operations, in order to 
economise the most important capital, time, which ean 
never be replaced. 

The report apoa the result of this examination, was 
very iadependent and honest. It was not like those of 
institutions of edoeation, where tbe prtneipal and teach- 
ers tmin the pupils, in a certain set of questions, to as- 
tonish the audience on the day of exhibition, when they 
publicly deceive, as to the high qualificatiios of the pu- 
pils, in order to increase the patronage of their manu- 
factory of learned boys aad girls, defraud the parento 
of their money, tbe chihiren of their most precious time, 
and force upon the public a set of ignoraat, conceited 
pretenders, who, instead of adding to tbe progrem of 
things ia general, retard it. This examination would 
have sufficed ia many other places, and the pupils would 
have been crowned vrith laurels; but here, the examin- 
er wished not to reoommend a young man for a place, 
wbsB he was convinced the pupil would ruin his em- 
ployer, aad injure the reputetion of his teacher and the 

society. 

At the close of the president's practical remarks, it 
ums stated that it was the object of the association to 
asoertein what the young oulturist has acquired during 
his practical studies; that a biglier practical knowledga 
is required to become a director of esUtes, and that 
can he best aocomplisbed by travelling. Further, that 
it had been hitherto the belief, that every simpleton 
could be a good agriculturist, and when every attempt 
failed to get h'm along in tbe world, tbe farming busi- 
ness was looked upon as the receptacle of all family 
prodigies of dullness. Of this error, the bad eflbote 
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were every where visible. It waa propoeed to the ge- 
neral meeting I to take under oonsideration the establish- 
ment of proper agricultaral schools for.the less wealthy. 

After the dose of the examinatiooy a disoassion was 
held on the question, '' Are institutions necessary in 
which a young man oan acquire all practical know- 
ledge r' 

This question was ably debated by the professors of 
agriculture. If was thought that the separaiion of the 
theory from practice was injurious — both must be com- 
bined. Professor Schweitzer of Tharand in Saxony, 



thought that both oan be acquired separately ; he re- 
commended that practice should be first learned, anid« 
theory afterward»-^hat the young man should have ob» 
tained a good common school education before be under- 
takes the practical study, and should afterwards ftnisb 
his scientific education at an agricultural school. Thaer 
(the son of father ThMr,) demanded also a thoroogb 
elementary education, and then the learnmg of all the 
praotieal manipulations. These practical institutions ^ 
he thought, shouldjnot be too extensive, so that the own- 
er may a tend to the whule himself. 



TH£ RIGHT OF PROPCRTT — In "Wlkat does it Consist 5 



In different sections and by difierent individuals tbrs 
question will prubably call forth different answers, as the 
tastes, habits and interests of those concerned shall 
dictate. Thus the merchant will say, my property is 
vested in stock, goods, cash on band, and debts due. 
These I invest in such a manner as shall promise the 
quickest and best return. I am careful in smaU things 
in the management of my concerns. A yard of tape 
or an ounce of nutmeg, I usually turn to a profit of from 
100 to 200 per cent. If a villainous scamp takes one 
or the other of these artieles from me, be wrongfully 
takes away my property, is guilty of larceny, and pun- 
ishable by the law of the land. I must enforce this 
punishment, not o»ly for ray own safety, bot for the 
good of community, whose interests are always in jeop 
ardy by having a thief at targe among them. It is not 
so much the value of the thing I contend for, but the 
principle. J bought the article; it wa$ mn«, and if 
small things are not safe, large ones will soon be mis- 
sing, I know not to what amount. Very good, Mr. 
March at, yon are right, and we will gkwlly help yon 
oatoh the thief. 

Take the physician or the lawyer; say to one, you 
are unwell to-day. He will advise you to a simple pre- 
scription, or perhaps give you a trifting sraovnt of me- 
dicine, or inquire of the other reepeeting some trifling 
point in law. You have in both cases taken counsel, 
and probably in both oases a fee will be required for a 
detention of three minutes, which might otherwise have 
been spent in fruitlessly discussing polities or perefaance 
in asking yon some question of no importance to any 
one. Why is this 7 You liave taken prqfeenonol coun- 
sel ; their professions are their property, they must live 
by them, after having spent money for instructioo and 
years in studying their mysteries. This, too, is right, 
beyond question or dispute. 

The mechanic has a similar plea. He spent an ap- 
prenticeship of time in getting his trade, and his stock 
IS property acquired by purchase. In this he must see 
his money refunded, and for his present time, and that 
which was spent in learning how to do the things you 
wish to have done, he must have compensation, for he 
too' must live, and setting a patch on your shoe, or sew- 
ing a buckle to your harness, things inconsiderable to 
look at, he must be rewarded. Very right that he should 
be, for the reward is his honest due. 

But how is it with the farmer? He, too, if he would 
•ucoeed in his profession, must study, for ignorance 
shows her folly in cultivating the earth, if she does any 
where ; he must have his cash capital invested whether 
he purchases, hires or takes on shares, as much as the 
merchant or mechanic } his time and his edacalion are 
as much his living, ss are those of the physician or the 
lawyer. He probably owns his farm, as most of our 
American cultivators do, and has a clear deed of the 
noil, ''with all the privileges and appurtenances thereto 
appertaining," to be held by himself, his heirs and as- 
signs forever, free and dear of all encumbrances what- 



soever. Now the qoestion ia,' i» this land so pnrchaseJ 
and so deeded hie property ? Doee he koM h by the 
same right that the merchant, the mechanic or the law- 
yer does his? In one respect he doe», for the law calle 
it property when she demands her tax for iteproteotioo, 
and as he improves bis cultivated grounds and makee 
them more productive, and as the size of the timber in 
his woodlands increases so that they wiU yield a heavier 
burthen, larw taxes them higher because their value aa 
property is increased; and he who holds the deed of 
these premisee is eonsidered their true, lawfol, and only 
owner. The tax is set to him. He must pay it or hi» 
lands are taken from him, and sold to make good hi» de^ 
linquencies. 

Then if the lands are hie, he mast have a right to ap^ 
propriate them to such productive purposes as his eon* 
venience or interest may dictate, and the prodnctiona 
must be hie, and not the property of anotlwr. If he 
clears a patch of wood-land (as every farmer will fimt 
it his interest to do) to get his supply of fuel for the 
year, and that patch comes up to brambles, and these 
brambles furnish a supply of healthful food for his family^ 
to whom do they belong ? Public opinion sayv they are 
public property, and the public are on a strife to see 
who will get the roost. May be the lawyer, the phy- 
sician, the merchant and the mecbanio are there, with 
a boet of little ones who ''do love the berries moat 
dearly," and there too so often and so many that tlie 
poor farmers cannot get a tithe of the produce. " But 
they grow wild, are the spontaneous production of the 
soil, the gift of nature, and not the result of cultivation; 
this make» them free." Did not the farmer pay as well 
the value of bis land as the merchant did that of his 
tape, and does not his yearly tax run as high in propor- 
tion to the Value of his land as that of the merchant ? 
Does not the very fact of ownership give as good a right 
to occupancy and use in one case as the other? If hia 
soil will produce berries, while the successive growth 
of wood is shooting up, is it not his good fortune, and an 
assurance from nature that her productive powers are 
never withheld in giving those who seek to see her boun* 
ties increased? We can see no reason why those ber- 
ries are not the property of the farmer and his alone, as 
much as the tape, the nutmeg or the broadcloth of the 
merchant are his. This however, is but a small con- 
sideration. We will suppose that natnre has provided 
chestnut or walnut or other fruitbearing trees, and the 
soil on which these trees stand has become his by pur- 
chase, by their value in money actually being paid lor 
them, and oftentimes his labor is expended in such ways 
as will tend to increase their value as nut bearing trees, 
by removing underwood and such trees as have a ten- 
dency to hinder the expansion of the branches and mak- 
ing the ground feasible for gathering the falling fruit. 
Are these trees, after all this care, hie property, and like 
the stock of the merchant and the tradesman, his alone, 
until he transfer his right to another, or are they the 
common stock of all who wish to avail themselves of his 
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purchase and his care id their behalf? Id too many in- 
ataoces common practice sa^rs they are not his, and 
how oftea he is doomed to look upon his trees with sor- 
rowing eyeS| for the strange mutilations that have been 
inflicted upon them, in broken branches, bruised trunks, 
and all the destroying influence that ooold be adopted 
to secure the booty. 

Again, take the farmer's fleld. Perhaps by negli- 
gence or perhaps by choice, he has permitted the rasp- 
berry or the gooseberry to grow along the old wall side, 
or the strawberry may have taken possession of the old 
field ; such things, we will admit, are not in perfect ac- 
cordance with good husbandry. It is in most instances 
cheaper getting these fruits by cultivation in the garden, 
and more profitable keeping the meadow in luxuriant 
grass crops. But this is not always done. Even good 
fkrmers may have their grass killed out and have a 
strawberry harvest from the field before they can bring 
back theiir lands to usual fertility. Are the strawber- 
ries his or his neighbors? le the fact that there is not 
much grass in the mowing field, or along the fences of 
the grain lot, a sufficient apology for Tom, Dick or Har- 
ry's running over and trampling down what there is," 
provided they got and carried df none of the produce 
«f theileldt A merchant once said, in apology for 
gathering his neighbor's berries, i. e. hts neighbor's if 
purchase gives the right of property, that he did not 
liiirt the grass much, for there w€» not much there. 
Supposing this neighbor had gone to the store of the 
merchant day after day, and thrust his hand into his 
raisin box, filled his basket, and said he did not hurt the 
floor much, it was made to walk on, would the merchant 
have suflered him to have taken his first toll? No, and 
he ought not, for the raisins were his by purchase and 
possession, and none other had a right to them. The 
farmer who did that would have been a thief, and the 
merchant in his own mind at least, would have branded 
faim as such. 

Once more. You have a garden or an orchard. You 
eet out trees in expectation of gathering choice fruit 
from them. After years, it may be of anxious watch- 
ing and kindly cuUure, you see the first buds expand 
into beautiful flowers, and these flowers in their season 
succeeded by fruit. You watch its growth with daily 
solicitude, and as the season of maturity approaches, 
you see its gay colors taking tint from the sunbeams, 
and. in fancy, realize the triomph of your coil in its ex* 
^uisicc delictousness. A few days moi^e, perhaps to- 
morrow, it will fall in its richness to the earth. But 
Co-morrow oomcs, you resume your watching, but oh, 
sad thought, the olgects of your care are all gone. 
'* Ye have labored and other men have entered into your 
labor," aad taken the first fruit. ** What harm was 
there in it? only a few apples or pears or perhaps half a 
doaen clusters of grapes, surely none but a niggard 
would refuse his neighbor these; if he would, he ought 
to be drummed out of town.'* 

Gentle reader, are these things right, or is it only 
owing to the frailty of our nature that we see them 
wrong? Is it giving that protection to the prop'^rty of 
others, which we in turndemaad from themf If so, 
let the matter be understood, so that all who occupy 
lands may be ready at all times to see others enter upon 
their premises at any time and take and destroy what 
they please and as much as they please, and set down, 
eofflplaeently looking at the result. 

If they are wrong, it is high time for a reform in this 
natter, which is growing worse and worse, we believe, 
in almost every section of our country. Do you ask, 
where shall we seek a remedy ? In the first place we 
would direct to a right eduoation of the yonng. Teach 
them by your example that you will no sooner take the 
projierty from your neighbor's woodlands or his fields or 
BIS orchard or his garden, than you would his money frooi 



his desk. Teach your own children these facts, and 
they will teach your neighbors. 

Let it be one of the chief lessons taught in all of our 
common schools. What greater wisdom can your child 
imbibe at thbse institutions than the great principles of 
honesty, fidelity in the minutia to his neighbor's goods, 
however trifling may be their value? Consider the 
teacher unqualified for his station, who fails to instruct 
in these things, and who allows his scholars needlessly 
to ramble in the neighboring fields, acquiring territory 
by conquest to which he has no right. Let a voice come 
from every pulpit, saying, ''thou shalt not steal," and 
exhorting every one to work diligently with his hands 
to provide the good things which nature gives to those 
who labor for their attainment. Let all teach and all 
practiee the principles of right, and gardens, fields and 
forests, will be as secure as the merchant's or mechan- 
ic's wares under his own eyes. Wiluam Bacow. 

Charring RaJls# 

On almost all farms may be seen patches of rail 
fence which have been accidentidly scorched by fire. 
Such rails never decay. Sun, wind or rain seem to 
have little or no efiect cpon them. The question natu- 
rally arises, whether in building new fences they might 
not be made much more valuable by charring? It has 
been shown conclusively that the best time for cutting 
fencing timber is in May or June, when the bark will 
peel. This should be immediately stripped cff* and the 
rail:) split and piled up in order to dry. After being 
seasoned two or three months, take them to the bank 
of a small stream, and having built a fire of chips or 
brush, heave on the rails. When they are sufficiently 
charred, they can be hauled into the stream by means 
of a potatoe hook, or s ime similar implement, and 
when the fire is extinguished, they can be hauled out 
on the other side. I believe that a fence made of char- 
red rails, and put up with an iron rod inserted through 
each corner of the fence, and soldered to the underpin- 
ning stone, as directed in a former number of the Culti- 
vator, would last fifty years, or five times as long as 
one not charred, with no trouble at all, after being once 
put up. It is true the first cost would be considerable, 
but it would be cheap in the end. If farmers would 
take the tronble to charr their rails, they would not 
have to spend weeks in the spring of the year mending 
up old rotten fence, nor have their crops half eaten up 
by unruly cattle. 

If any of your correspondents have had any experience 
in charring rails, they would confer a favor by making 
it lEoown through the columns of your paper. A Young 
Fakhkr. MadUon, Conn., Sept, 22, 1848. 



Waterino Transplanted Trees. — ^The following 
skilful treatment for newly transplanted shrubs and 
trees, which are in danger of suflering by drying, is 
worlhy of attention, — We have had occasion to make 
trial of this [wetting the tops instead of the r.iots] the 
present season. In one case, a rose imported from 
Paris, was much injured by long packing. It was, be- 
sides, poorly provided with roots, and would have been 
doubtful if only removed a rod from its place of growth. 
It has been covered with a barrel having one head du- 
ring the day, which has been removed at night, for some 
four weeks. Night and morning, the top of the plaint 
has been wet during the whole time. It is now push- 
ing forth shoots, and the barrel with one head has been 
replaced by one without any — and which may be soon 
dispensed with altogether. — Prairie Farmer. 

Cost of Corn. — S. Williams says in the Genesee 
Farmer, ** A farmer told me yesterday that the actual 
cost of his last year's crop of com was but 9} ceuts 
per bushel; interest on land included. 
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HOBTIClJIiTrmAIi BirPARTnUBUT* 



COFfDIJCrrED BT J. J. raoMAB. 



Grapes iM the West, 

EuTOM or TBX CvLTZTAToa— 'In yonr miaiber for 
Oocober, yoq refer to me as aothoritj for tbe ehareeter 
and qaality of the Herbemont and Lenoir grapes. I 
was in an error till this season, not haTing examined 
the fmit at my yineyards. What I formerly snpposed 
to be the Lenoir, prores to be the Herbemont. What 
I then snpposed to be the Herbemont, is, I belieTe, the 
McCall Madeira— a grape sent me by Mr. Thomas 
MoCall, an intelligent vine cnltivator, in DnWin, 6a. 
The true Lenoir has nsTer snoeeeded with me tiU this 
season, though I haye had it for 10 years. The fmit 
is nearly equal to the Herbemont, hot the bnneh is 
smaller. The Herbemont is a fine table and wine 
grape, equal to the Ohio in my opinion, and to the 
Mensneir or Bergundy, and the bnneh mnvh larger than 
the latter. It is a fine wine grape, and the wine in fla- 
Tor and aroma resembles the Spanish Manxinilla, or 
Mansinaella, but in my opinion is a superior wine. 
But with me it rots badly. The wood is of light color, 
of thrifty growth, and bunches very compact. At our 
late Horticultural exhibition, it was placed next in 
quality to the Ohio, and was by a portion of the judges 
thought preferable. 

In their opinion, as reported, in relation to tbe £1- 
sinburg and Norton's Seedling, there is an error, or I 
deem them wrong. The EUinburg, I deem far supe- 
rior to the Norton. In my estimation you overrate the 
Little York Madeira, as I deem it inferior both for the 
table and wine, to the Cape grape, (Schuylkill Musca- 
dell) to which you show no mercy. I obtained the 
York Madeira from a person in Little York, and raised 
fruit from it, but found it so inferior, that I rooted it 
out, and I do not now know of a single plant in this yi- 
einity. 

The Cape grape was the only one enltiyated at Ye- 
yay, Indiana, to any extent for wine, as it was at an 
early day at Spring Hill vineyard, near Philadelphia, 
where they called it the Cape grape, pretending it 
came from the Cape of Good Hope, when in truth it 
was their next door neighbor, on the then wild banks of 
the Schuylkill. From it the people of Yeyay made a 
rough, hard, red wine, by fermenting on the skins, and 
only valuable for the manufacture of sangaree. Pressed 
as soon as gathered, and sugar added (for it is deficient 
in the saccharine principle,) and some brandy, it makes a 
second quality Madeira wine. It is one of our hardiest 
vines, and least subject to the rot. 

We shall not allow you of New- York to abuse 
our Cape grape, as vre hold it to be 1000 per cent, 
superior to your Fox grapes, about which was made a 
few years sincCi so much palaver ; and one of your 
horticulturists had a vineyanf of them, with high sound- 
ing names, and they were offered for sale and highly 
lauded, when in truth they are only valuable when lead 
is scarce, to supply the place of musket balls, and may 
be of value for that purpose, if my Democratic party 
should make another war for conquest of a country not 
even suitable for the cuHivatibn of the Fox grape. 

You say that the English deem our native grapes as 
worthless. It may be because they are not suited to 
their climate. It may be an error of judgment. I 
deem all our best natives, (not including your famous 
' Fox grapes) to be far superior to the Miller's Burgun- 
dy, (Uleusneir,) which they praise highly. The 
Ohio, Herbemont, Swain, Missouri and Elsinburgh 
resemble it, but the bunches of the two first are much 
larger, and the fruit of larger size, and I think superior 



as a table grape. The Catawba, I deem not only • 
grape of fine quality ns a table grape with us, bot worth 
millions to our country as a wine grape. Major AJ^ 
lum conferred m great benefit o« his eonntry when he 
brought this grape into public netrce ; but like all other 
new dtsccrverers, he derived but little benefit from if. 

The English hold oar strawberries in as little esti- 
mation as oor grapes, and throw them away as barren. 
If they were praeiical gardenert and not §retJ 6of«it' 
Uttf they would ascertain that the only value of their 
famous Keen's Seedling and Beehive, really is to im- 
pregnate the Hovey and other kinds, which they call 
bamn plants, and the discarded Hovey would prod ae e 
four times the quantity of fruit that those most ea- 
teemed by them will produce, and of superior sine. The 
Beehive may belong to a rare class of strawberry 
plants, bearing blossoms purely pistillate, and a large 
portion more or less perfect in both organs, and there- 
fore bearing what may be called a fine crop of perfect 
and imperfeet berries. Bot the fmit will be found 
small, and only valuable as an impregnator, unless the 
fruit should come in very early, which is the ease with 
many staminates ; often a week in advance of the pie- 
tillates, and where this is the ease, go out of blossons 
before the pistillates, and require a few late staminatee 
to impregnate tbe late blossoms. Early strawberriee, 
even if small, always command a high price. Eber- 
lin's Seedling, will, I believe, prove superior as a stm- 
minate, to any plant now cultivated, and is worth lOO 
of the landed Boston Pine. With us, with ordfinarj 
cultivation, the latter will not prodnee on an average 
one perfect fruit from ten blossoms. It is said, that to 
insure fruit from staminates, the plants must be kept 
separate. This to a certain extent is necessary witife 
pistillates, to enable insects who carry the farina te 
get at the blossom . In staminates, as eaeh row hae 
her own master, I should not deem close proximity se 
great an objection. But experience is better than pe- 
culation. 

The cultivation of the Isabella grape is yearly lea- 
senbg in this region. It often ripens badly, one half 
of the bunch ripening, and the berries of the other half 
being green. We deem it far inferior to several of oor 
varieties of hardy gapes.. N. Long worth. Cincm- 
nati, Oct. 1%, 1848. 

The Ohio Frait CoBventioii, 

Assembled at Columbus on the 27th of 9th mo. 
(Sept.) last, and continued its session twotdays. Aboa 
thirty delegates were in attendance. A. H. Ekkst, of 
Cincinnati, was chosen President, and F. R. Eluot, 
and M. B. Batzham, Secretaries. Sixty-five varieties 
of apples, and a number of other fruits, were passed 
upon, and the Convention adjourned to meet next year 
at Cincinnati. F. R. Elliot, of Cleveland, a person 
eminently qualified for the service, was appointed te 
prepare the proceedings for publication, and we doubt 
not a large amount of interesting and valuable matter 
will be thus placed before the public. 

Liquid MANumx — GaAPXs. — ^The Ohio CvliUfakr 
says that a grape vine at a hotel in that state, but three 
years old, has climbed to the second story, and has ex- 
tended its branches round the comers of the building to 
a distance of twenty or thirty feet, nearly the whole be- 
ing full of olusters of fruit. The only unusual treat- 
ment it had received, was a watering every day with 
dish-wateri and oooasionally with soap-suds. 
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SlutLtr*9 Qmgt, Purpk Fmi09fht^ Zmwniut't Fawirlu. 



S^fftnam. 



The aboTe are ooUaoes of five varieties of Uie plueit 
whieh poMeee vai«able ^nattoiee, bat ere set ao wiMy 
kiwwB ae odMr variatiee of leee Merit. 

1. Bbb Dfarift, Hm^mw JUa^e^er JTiaiflu. — ^Large, 
baodeoete, roMsk paqple^ stem half to three-foorths of 
an iaeh iesf , elightly eank ; fleeh free froet stoaei jfiiey, 
■MlUng, eweet,4el«ekMM, iMtter aa flavor tbaa Waeh- 
togtoB. Tree a rather lAow grower. Last of samaer . 

2. BcxBCKCft^ Qaob. — Mediasi ia sise, or ratlMr 



large, rouacfish-ovai, reg^l^uBy satire veiy obsoare; stest 
aa ineh leag, dewayi in a small eavity; sfcja yellow, at 
flrst with ehseare elo«4s or stripes, sm with 



white speeks; flesh sweet, j«iey, rieh, free froat the 
sftoiie« Late ta SMaaier. Distiagwished froat Priaoe^s 
Veilew Oa#e br its iMMer aii4 stonter stem, and 



Vellew Gage by its tsager and stonter stem, 
laler maturity; aal fram Lawrenee*s Favorite, which 
it fesemhies ia flavor, hy the ameh shorter stem sad 
■lene obtase fniit of the latter. 

3. Pvanc FAvaarra. — ^Very few plams are e^aal 
to this ia ^ aality. Mediam ia sise, of tea approaehing 
large, rsmidish-abovate, sooMwhat variahie in lorm, 
traasverse seetioa asC smfreqaeatly iadiniag to triaaga- 
lar; satare obsolete; skin darkdall reddish parple, ir- 
regalarly or aeoasioaally dotted with wbitisb specks. 
Stem Dcarfy aa mch loag, aery slightly saak. Flesh 
free from the stoae, greeenisb, tender, jaiey, aMltiag, 
aweet, rieh, ezeetteat; aot ^aite the rieh sweetness of 
tfm Qreea Oage, bat esoeediagly agreeable. Latter 
partofsoauaer. Growth slow. 

4. LA.waBNCB's FAvoaiTc, ar £awv«ae€ C^ags. — 
Rather large, roandish>oval, ilightly flatteaed at the 
ands; sutore, aeaiiy evea with thesoiiaee; skia greenish 
yellow, aiightiy eloaded — and shaded, netted, and dot- 
ted, with rfiddiob brown in the san. Stem half aa iaeh 
long, ia a smatt cavity. Flesh with a rich greenish 
ydlow hae, with aa eseellent and rather rich flavor, 
aeariy free from the stone. Middle of % mo., (Aog.) 
Tree upright, thrifty. 

ft. Jamasoir. — ^Tbts acMrated plum ban beea wide- 
ly dissemiaated witbia a few years, and wherever it has 
fruited, has maintaiaed its high charaeter. Althoogh 
aot ^uite so rieh or aaoelleat in flavor as some smaller 
varieties, it deserves to rank among the first, aad by 
aome is aegarded as decidedly the best of all plams. It 
is large, oval, obsoaialy iadining to obovate; stem 
three-fourths of aa inch long, ia a small cavity; skia 
becoming yellow, often tinged with red in the son ; flesh 
a^eep yellow, adheres illffhtly to the stone, rich, vmy 
aweeti jnioy, big h-flavore£ Lata I 



Pears far tiM flkNitk* 

It is only witbia the last few years that the attentioa 
of oar citiaeas has beca drawa to the cultivation of sach 
fruits as the peach, apple aad pear, ia this southem 
latitude. It wss supposed that oar southera san was 
too powerfiil to perfect them, bat we found we only re* 
quired ezperienee ia their cultivatioa, and the proper 
sdeetion of trees far oar soil. Eperience has come to 
oar aid, aad it is worth what it has cost ns to be ena- 
bled to hucuriate oa oar juicy, sweet aad ej;ee He at 
fruits. 

At one time we became disheartened from the impo- 
sitions which were practiced on as by the norserymea 
at the North, aad by itiaeraat FrenchnMn from F^^nA^ 
by way (gencfmlly) of New-Orieaas. The former, 
sending oat worthless trees which had been picked up 
at aactioa ar purchased from soaroes of no responsibility; 
the latter, 1^ imposiag oa us worthless shraba and 
frait trees with high souadiag nsaies. 

The taste for agricaltaral aad horticultural improve- 
ment is rapidly iaereasing in this fitate, and I have aa 
hesifacioa ia sayiog, that any nurserymaa caa wm a 
large share af patnonage by integrity aad liberality ia 
dealing with as. 

BelievMig that there are nuny such men at the North, 
and to enable them whea they receive ofders for psar 
^rsss <for ta this tree I shall now coaflne myself,) the 
seieeUoa beiag left ta them, to send trees whiob will 
give gfeat satisfactioa, we give a listof Ibarteea pears, 
which will yield a better retara ia the shape of profit 
and eijaymeat (baa has yet beea attained by the ealti- 
vatioa of any other kinds. These trees have beea aU 
ready iatredaoed here— they were brought direct from 
France by one of our citisens, grafted oa the f«la«s aad 
the uMU Ibera, aad have been tested and foand wellt 
adapted to the aliaiate and soil af Alsbaaia. The lis 
is as folia xs t 



Autumn Cdmar, 
Besi do fieri, 
Smamer Bon Chretiea, 
Doyenne d*Ete, 
Dueheaie d'Angouieamj 
Lease Bonne, 
Blanch Flour, 



Beurre d'AmaHs, 
Cbanmontel, 
Wiadsor, 
Doyenne, Giay, 
Doyenae, White, 
Marie Louise, 
Bouquet* 



My wmaits ia regard to the impositioae practiced 
apoa as, have beea general. They relate ta fact to aU 
kiads of frait and plants. A ready market has geae- 
nlfy hMB fbond htia, aad aa avidity for Bovelty. Th> 
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nsnal confidence of ignorance and inexperience has pre- 
Tailed, and aa in anticipated results '^things to be known 
are inferred from things unknown." The haman mind is 
prone to credulity — so in our purchases of plants and 
shrubsi whether for ornament or use, our people hare been 
ever up to a full confidence in the representations of vend- 
ers, whether those venders were the sliok-tongned sons of 
France, or our own equally shrewd but rough countrj- 
men of yankee land. S. B. Nokth. JfoM/e, Oct. '48. 

Prodoctiveness of Strawberries* 

In an the great strawberry controversy, about sta- 
minate and pistillate, monosoious and dicsoious plants, 
the very important item of determining the productive* 
ness of each variety, by actual experiment, and under 
the proper culture, seems to have been nearly forgotten. 
A correspondent of the Horticulturist at Poughkeepsie, 
furnishes nearly the only statement we have lately seen 
on this snbject, although even this is somewhat indefi- 
nite. The.soilwasa heavy loam, without limestone; 
it was a heavy sod, broken up in 1845, not highly ma- 
nured, and planted in the spring of 1846, with Large 
Early Scarlet, Hudson Bay, JBishop'i and Hovey^t 
Seedling. The result shows the Large Early Scarlet 
to be the best bearer, the Hudson next, Bishop's next, 
and Hovey's far behind the others. After trying the 
latter in various ways; he has never seen them bear 
one-fourth as much as the Large Early Scarlet. 

Experiments elsewhere, and especiidiy further south, 
have shown great prodoctiveness in Hovey's Seedling. 
But in the State of New- York we have never seen any 
variety equal to the Large early Scarlet. M. G. War- 
ner, of Rochester, famed for his success wiih straw- 
berries, has ound this more productive than any old 
sort, but is not sure that it may not be excelled by 
Burr's New Pine. 

There is no doubt that the same treatment, which is 
best for one variety, may not be just the thing for ano- 
ther, and soil and climate may also exert controlling 
influences. In the midst of all. the surfeit of discussion, 
we are starving for experiments, intelligently conduct- 
ed, to exhibit the precise relative productiveness, by 
accurate measurement, of the different varieties, under 
the various influences of climate, soil, and culture. 



IlorUealtoral Facisi^ 

Condtmed from the HorticulturUt and other #o»rc<#. 

Lahob HoRBS-cnxsnvvT Trkes. — One tree in Lin- 
coln, is 59 feet high, aud the diameter of the head 100 
feet. Another in Warwick, a hundred years afier 
planting, was 70 feet high, diamefer of foliage, 103 
feet, diameter of the trunk at the ground^ 7 feet. Two 
others, near Preebles, in Tweeddale, within 19 feet of 
each other, support one rounded mass of foliage 96 feet 
in diameter — their ages nearly SOO years. One near 
London, is about 100 feet high. One at Twizell, 18 
years planted, was 98 feet high, and 15 inches in diame- 
ter. The SDpposed largest in America, is at Yonkers, 
N. Y., nearly 200 years old, 65 feet high. 

Manvrino Old Pkab Trrbs. — A cultivator in 
Bueks county. Pa., mentions the ease of an old and 
exhausted tree of the Sockel, (which needs ahd will 
bear more manure than most pears,) the fruit from 
which was so small as not to be worth gathering* 

A trench three feet wide and sixteen inches deep was 
dug round the tree, at a distance of four feet from the 
tree to the nearest part of the tranoh, thus leaving an 
undog mass of roots eight feet in diameter. The earth 
from the trench was oarted away, and was replaced 
with a peck of bone-dust, four cart-loads of atable ma- 
nure, and enough fresh soil to fill the trenoh. 

The roots soon shot into the new soil, the tree grew 
, was olothod ia deiwe foUagCi and the next year 



it bore a large crop of full-sized and delicious fruit; and 
the next or present year, they were still larger. 

Ths Pratt Pkar. — This new American variety ia 
rated by A. J. Downing as among the twenty best jat 
known. 

ExPXRiMBifTs. — The London Horticnltural Soeietj 
has adopted the practice of trying *' every experiment, 
however ludicrous, that has been so brought forward aa 
toexeite public attention; that an official report raaj^ 
be published of its fallacy, instead of denouncing it 
without trial, which often strengthens sinister scheme*, 
— or reporting its success if it turns out in ell, on autho- 
rity which cannot be questioned." 

A Great Nvrsxrt. — Perhaps the largest nursery io 
the world, is Booth's in Hohtein, one of the Danish 
provinces. It consists of 180 acres, and requires on aa 
average, 130 men and 20 women, to cultivate it. 
Eighty packers are employed during the packing aea- 
son. The average profit, for the last thirty years, has 
been $15,000 annnally, though at one time for twelve 
years, the sale of dahlias alone netted $50,000 per an- 
num, and to which eleven acres are still devoted. Some 
rare Orchideous plants sell for $300 each. Of this fami- 
ly of plants, they have 2000 varieties, and 2000 of the 
Dahlia. The collection of ornamental trees is enor- 
mous. 

Peaches in the South. — M. W. Phillipps, of Ed- 
wards, Miss., stales the following periods of the ripen- 
ing of early peaches: — 

"Early White Nutmeg, June 1st. 

Early Tillotson, *' 20th. 

Early York, (*' true,") " 21st. 

Cole's Early Red, " 24th. 

Early Red Rareripe, •* 26th. 

President, '* 30th. 

Snow, July 1st." 

Thus it appears, only 10 days elapsed from the ripen- 
ing of the the Tillotson to that of the President; ia 
Western New -York that period is lengthened to more 
than a month. At Vicksburgh, the early peaches ripen 
two weeks earlier than at Edwards. 

The London Hortici7i.tural Socxxtt, is the rich- 
est corporation of the kind in the world. Its assets, 
over X48,QQ0; debt, £9,000; annual income, X6,091, 
(130,000;) expenses, £5,294. It publishes quarterly 
transactions, and maintains one or two botanical tra- 
vellers ; and at last summer's exhibition, nearly 14,000 
visitors were admitted by tickets of about a dollar each. 

Raspberries. — S. A. Barrett, of Milton, N. Y., as- 
serts that '' a strong t deep loam, with but little sand, 
is the only soil from which a full crop is to be expeoted 
every ^eatoikf from the Red Antwerp." He also states 
that N. Hallock, of that place, produced a crop the past 
^eason, from three quarters of aa acre» which aold for 
$330, in the New. York market. 

Perpetual Roses. --'A correspondent of the Borti^ 
cuUurist says, " The way I pursue, is to pinch out, as 
soon as visible, every blossom hud that appears at the 
first crop» say from the middle of May till the middle of 
June. This reserves the strength of the plant for the 
after bloom; and accordiogly I have such clusters of 
roses in July, August, September and October, as those 
who have not tried this stopping system can have no idea 
of. Xa Heine f Madame Laffay, Compte de Paris, and 
Dutcheu qf Sutherland, are particularly superb under 
this treatment. 

Fire Bught and Iron.—- The apparently capricious 
nature of fire blight, renders single cases of very little 
weight for or against a theory ; but single cases are in* 
terestiog* and form parts of a whole. M« B. Bateham, 
of the OhiQ Cultivator, states that a niunber of large 
pear trees, 25 or 30 years old, in Mahoning county, 
were, about five years ago, struck with fire -blight, and 
in two years were apparency ruined* Several bvr<nr« 
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loftdfl of bog iron ore from the neighborhood, were then 
plaoed roaod each tree. The foUowtng epriDg, new 
shoots appeared with great vigor, and the leaves assa- 
med a deep greea and healthy appearance, ultimately 
fbrmiag new tops. 

Pkukkjuq Removed Trbbs. — ^Many experiments have 
lihown the vahie of shortening in the heads of transplant- 
ed trees — the following, from a eorrespondent of the 
Frmirie Farmtr, famishes decided proof :— One instanoe 
out of many,— -a cherry tree was transplanted after the 
leaves had appeared ; they fell off, bat by watering they 
re a p p e a red. Bat early in summer they turned yellow, 
«nd began again to fall. The top was then tUl cut off, 
leaving a aingte rod or stem, and the wounds were co- 
vered with grafting wax. It shot out new branches 
and ffoarished fine^. We have known small trees sue- 
ees«Mly removed after making some inches of growth, 
by keeping the roots well immersed in m«4, accompa- 
nied with a tery keavy pruning of the parts above 
ground. 

FrVIT m OftANOC CotTNTT, N. T. — J. J. MONKLL, 

Esq., la his address before the Agricultural Society of 
his county, states that Mr. Dubois and his sons, of 
Cornwall, have sold in one year, $1,500 worth of plums 
whteli grew oa trees planted by the sides of their fences. 
It is also stated that they sold last year 500 baskets of 
peoehes from an orchard of two acres — though only 
half of the trees bore. John McKibbkn, of the same 
place, it is said, picked in 1846, 540 barrels of apples 
from six acres of land; and Geo. Bbundage is said to 
have sold, this year, over 100 barrels of plums. The 
whole amount of plums sent from the town this year; 
is said to be upwards of 1200 barrels — yielding a profit 
of $6,000 to $10,000. 

Vttnuing at the North, 

A subscriber at Beaufort, 8. C, who wishes to settle 
'^ on a northern farm," sends us the following queries. 
Our answers to them most necessarily be rather indefi- 
nite-— perhaps some one will be able to funush the in- 
formation called for, in a more detailed form. 

"1. What amount of money will it require in a good 
farming distriet in New-Yorik or Pennsylvania, to pur- 
ehase 1^0 aoves of land, one-fifth wood- land f (a) 

'' 2. What woold be the probable cost of construct- 
ing the buildings meessary for a farm of that size, in 
the best manner, not including the dwelling-house t (6) 

'* 3. What ftumber of permanent heads would it re- 
quire f the amount of wages by the year and by the 
^f <c) 

*' 4. What amooat of iatereet upon the investOMat, 
with good maoagemeat, can be obtained V Qd) 

«, The cost of land in the states refened to, would 
probably be from ten to fifty dollars an acre, according 
to the location and quality of the soil. 

k. The expense of ereeting buildings will depend oa 
the views of the owner, and the course of farming to 
be pursued. It is the practiee in some neighborhoods 
to stack all the hay and grain, and only put up cheap 
shelters* such as ^beds for the stock. From $1,000 to 
$2,500 would probably provide as good baildings, exclu- 
sive of the dwelling — as are usually foand on farms of 
the sixe aienttoned; but many farmers 6€gta with not 
more than $500 cost of out-baildings. 

e. The number of hands required will depend much 
on the kind of iarroing that is carried on, and the 
amount of labor to be expanded in improvements, &c. 
A stock farm, where the land is kept cbiefiy in grass, 
will of eoorse, require less hands than one devoted to 
tillage crops; so that witheat more knowledge of the 
phm to be pursued, it would be impossible to lay down 
any definite rale. Mr. DcLAriKU), near Geneva, in 
ibU auttf ^ho received the Arat premimn oa faims from 



the State Ag. Society, last year, has 120 acres of til' 
lage annually, the cultivable part of the farm being 
2TO acres, thus— 40 acres of wheat, 38 of barley, 17 
of oats, 23 of Indian corn, 2 of potatoes — and he em- 
ploys five hands by the year, and five more during the 
season of cultivating and securing crops. Wages are 
from ten to fifteen dollars a month by the year, and fifty 
to seventy-five cents a day, exclusive of board. 

d. Seven per cent, woatd be considered a good inter- 
est on the investment. A few farms give more, but 
many less. 

The following statement of Petxe Ceibpell, Jr. of 
Ulster county, who received the second premium on 
farms in this state last year, may give a useful idea in 
connexion with this matter. The Cum consists of 1 14 
acres, exclusive of wood land: 

Farm expenses from December Ist, 1846 to De- 
cember 1st., 1847. 

To paid hired man by year (deducting lost time) $86 66 
'* 50 days work from April Ist to July Ist 

(byoaeman,) 25 00 

" 18 do. Hoeing and planting corn,. • 9 00 

•' 1591 do. Harvesting, 145 31 

" 89 do. Cutting up and husking com. 44 50 

** 3 Months work aft jr harvest, 30 00 

'' 8 Months work by hired boy, 48 00 

'* 8 do. by son aged 15 years (worth) 40 00 

" Hand help in house, 27 12 

" Blacksmith und wagon repairs, 43 73 

'* Merchandize and groceries, 172 29 

" 1000 bushels ashes, 110 00 

'' 2 bushels clover seed. 11 00 

<' 3000 ft. hemlock boards (at mill) 16 87 

" Taxes, Town, School, &c. (about) .... 50 00 

$849 48 

jimount of Cropt 9old and to he told. 

532 bushels of oats (sold) $266 00 

300 do rye (mostly sold) 258 00 

900 do corn (to be sold) at 75 ots ,. . . 675 00 

22 do wheat, (sold) at $1 .75 38 50 

84 do flaxseed (sold) 10 31 

100 lb. flax, (to be sold) 10 00 

About 50 tons of hay (partly sold) 500 00 

160 bushels potatoes (partly sold) at 50 cents, 80 00 

Beef, hide, 8tc 18 80 

Pork sold,....'. 17 28 

Calves and skins sold, 10 40 

About 600 lbs. butter, at 20 cents (sold) 120 00 

2940 Eggs, (sold at) 29 21 

Straw to be sold for more than $ 100, 100 00 

10 loads cornstalks (partly sold) 20 00 

$2153 50 
Deduct expenses, 849 48 

$1304 02 

In regard to the above account, Mr. Ceispell adds: 
*' In the above I have included all the labor on the 
farm and in the family, except what has been performed 
by myself in harvest, and in basking, that being the on- 
ly labor performed by myself, and the labor of my vrife 
and danghter in the house. There are some other fa- 
mily expenses which I do not consider farm expenses, 
but which are to be paid out of the avails of the farm, 
such as shoemakers, weavers, tailors, fee., bills. My 
shoemaker's bill for the same time, amounts to $26.65, 
paid for weaving, $9.60; paid for making clothing and 
other wearing apparel, $8. 25; for newspapers taken, $14, 
for minister's salary, $25, amounting in all to $83.60. 
This, I believe, will inelude^l the oHinary expenses of 
the family and (arm." 
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coiinmvcnoif op tcaoov^MoicgBa. 



■ board B dhtbgoished tranliDg leclBT c r on 
BHMt tkbl be eoaU at once know a diMriet 
•ohool'house from aay otfaar bwkttag, hj iu b«iag iW 
word-ZoDMng booM ia the aelgbborbtiul- Brokva wia- 
dow* and brokca vaUs, aad a g«aeral av of droolalioa, 
kave U Btaojr caaea been iba kadiag faatan*. If 



denlly aa obfect af n 



. aUUcaD are to bs taogbt tb* kaowledg* of ariar and 
oomTort, ikeaa ar'a ■itwfWa aaaM^ea to Ml berore 
tlMm. Id strOBg enatraat whk aaah piatan*, ia one 
deaoribcd b^ DowKiXA, a bnitdim aKMed tor a fnt- 
icAool, hj a jH-ivaia gaotlesu ■• Dntrteia aoaMj, as 
KB example for a diitriot lobool. " It wai a boUdiDg 



t tmi »ea f e «. l wiik Iba fspil* 

ezainplB bafnee afciUrva caiUd 
hardlj faa) to nurl m eDMUrolng ia to a a ii, M> uomtmam 
throogk aftar life. 

Tbe aoe<>«a]^BjiageagnniMgKne fawaaawavklaiclf 
poUuhBdMiSckwIArefaiteetara, aadtba IvKo**"*"* 
af Sefaoei-Boiwn ia Ibi Uoitod 
Status bf Hmbs BiiBBAB*, 
CoWBiaaiiMr of SehnaW in Bbod* 
hiaad. Tba^ weie dcNgned b^ 
Mr. Tbtt, la anbiteat wb* ap- 
paara ta ooMprBbead tba art of 
•afobiBiait aaataaieate wabtaau- 
Maeu Bad baaatT , ia tlTBMaie* 
af tbia kiad. Tba bwldiaga her* 
lepttMBteA are arcatad, aaa at 
Hwth Koiidaara, Iba atbar at 
Weatnlj, B. 1. 

We bftva aa* jM «et with tba 
Telowe kbo** aHadaA to, m4 
lbai«ren take A» MWtwiag bom 
a BMira bj tka edtlar et tbe Ibr- 
HcitlHrut. ATler tfaabiBg aTlh* 
^ varwaa plau for all aiaa* e[ Mbaat- 
booaet, " priaar^, dislriet, gra*»- 

fmBr,»radmiediate,pab])o,or bigb, 
■ad anmal aabeala," it ia sb- 

"Sat tba*« pfaai, aaatareaa aa 

•hay an, CBOKilBle bal a awall 

part of tba atiKiy af ihe work. What gratiln ^ 

quite aa maob, <w eiaa ■««. t> lb* paiaa labea by th* 

author to pojail ool aad •■«>•) i "-- - -■■ 

: the trjimf eviU ia aW 
preaeal exialiag, — eik ^>cb exrrt » Moat 
iaflaeBaa ea tba haallb ami roiada of pafnU. 

" We riMa eapatially M ii^ 



9t iaporM** aaaa i da r a t iia a 
IB tbe aaaao af » ft'*** '*** "* 
bodily dJaeoMfed; and we bsT* 

► tba afnaiaa of aatae a( (ha Moat 
ikikM ^yiiaiku ef tbe aaaatij, 
k (or baKeiiag that a large a^bar 
12 of Iba a^aal diatenieea of lata a» 
preralenl, owe Ibav a*^B to tba 
' eraaped aad ^vakabta teata aaA 

?writ>aK tfeski, t»wbiA tba taadar 
frsMea ef p<^ii are ae»taa< Hk 



H«p)e aciot^, altor ^I. A projeMing laof, vitb 
•lightly wBimtBted hraokeu, • pretty porcb, aeal Mm- 
aey tops ; iia oolor a loft, aewral lial; thaee war* iti 
leading featare*. Bat a aiagta iflaBoe at tl, taM ia a 
Boneat, Ibat Ik* ml tfirU kad htt* tmit oW, aad tbe 
good apiril bad lakea ita pkaee. "Die ntMoat oeataen 
aad riaeaUaeaa affwared in efeiy pari. BoaotifDl 
naoB aad ereepM-a olinbed npoe tbe w*Ui, and hang ia 
featooae oier tbe windava. ftnapa of Iraae aod Oow- 
■nagabmba, we ' " ' 
Ut of Beat lawn 



aad doiMla, sbotn^ bow iba 
^nae oi TeaiiHatiaB, (a iBiiM axM4k«t oae) k 
applied toaUaebool-bEaMa, ea ai eBeilaally to 
tba poaaibilky ef tte 



'' In apeakiatf of Iba ■ 
■efaoob, we iod tbe Mlowii^, a 
hiau fiir tbe taaeberV c 

'Little ehit*eB are 
then peiBaaeatly, thtm beiag fbroed to Mt loag 
INMitioa, whhau ai^ oaqiya t iM IM mkui w 



adie w - 
a, bat 

BoaloM 
ea»tr 
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EDteMi withoat backs, and ao high that their Teat oan- 
mt toaoh, mnob let* r«tt tm the Boor. Nothing bat the 
rMrorpnnishmrDl, or ita fniqueDl application, can keep 
ft lira child itill ander nich circamataDoes, aad even 
tint cannot do it long. Who has not aa achjoj reaem- 
braoce of the lortare of thia aonatnral oonBcemeDt, and 
the barDJog aeose of JDJaatioo, for puniahmeat inflialeil 
for aome nnavoidahle manireatatioD at nneaaiDesa and 
paiat E«ea Ihongb the aeaia are aa oomrortabls as 
•an be made, joang children cannot and should not be 
kept iiill upon them long at a time, and never wilhimt 
aomelbing innocent or asefnl to do; aad nnder no oir 
oamstaacea longer than twentj-fite or thinj minutes 
in one position, nor so long at one atudj, and that with 
fraqnent and free exercise in the open air. To accom- 
plbh this, great and radical changes in the viewa and 
practice or teaohera, parents, and the oommuni:j at 
large mnat take place. Nowhere, in the vholc depart- 
ment of practwal edocatioD, ia a gradcal change more 
iteeded, or ahoaUl aooDer be oommeaeed.' " 



C«b1o*I Dwarr Pear Tree. 
Tlua rorm «f training paar trees baa been deemed, b; 
WBie expericMed oaltiTatora, to give the greateatqnan- 
ti^ aad heat qaalitj of Trait. Downing saggeats that 
tha beat wmy to grow trees in this Torm, is to choose a 
tN« of hot oneyear'a growth, from the grart, aa older 
traaa are apt to be bare of hranohea at the lower part 
Of their atems. The leading ahoM of the ^oang tree ia 



dcTclope tbe lower branoheaj to eaooarage tbe growth 
of whioh aiill more, it is well to shorleii back tbe lead- 
ing aboot, about tbe flrat o! Jalj. This will, aboai the 
middle of the growth the next spring, eaoae to atart 
out another tier of braacbea, a foot above the laat. The 
DMtl (ummer, in Jnlj, tbe leader is again oat back to 
within a foot of thr laat tier, which will eaoae tbe 
growth or a third set, and this muat be repeated every 
jear till the tree is from 6 to 10 TeM high, aa the taate 
oT the onlriTBtor may direet. Jl ia conaidered batter to 
piash 00" the ends of such side-shoots aa are inelined to 
grow too long, thaa to prane then- 



Sri raa Pranifella. 

This beaotiral shmb, which waa inlrodnced iato 
Earope by Dr. SiEaoLD, is tfana described. It waa 
found enltivated in the Japanese gardens, and I* snp- 
poaed to be a native of the north of China. It is from 
6 to 9 feet high, and lias npriglit, cloM, bushy, slender 
branohM, vbiph are covered with a smooth, ash-colored 
bark i that dalachea itself at a later period in thin scales. 
The leaves are ova), or OTate-elliptio, ronnded at their 
base, obtuse, or a little acute at their apex, downy be- 
neath, dentiouiated at tbe edge. The flowers, which 
grow by threes or sixes, cover the whole length of the 
branobes, are aa white as anew, and very doable, in 
conseqoenoe of a complete abortion of their stameoa. 
Their shape is exactly like that of the RannneulDa 
aoonitifolius, with doable Bowers, and their number and 
arrangement, together with a light and elegant bright 
green foliage, rmder this plant a eharming addition to 
tbe plaata wbiok grow in the open ail. 
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l^omesttc Ecenomy, Recipes, dec. 

Caring Provisions* 

As this is the season of the year when (armers are 
eoo^aged in packing their stores of meat, we offtr the 
following reeipes, the value of which we have proved 
by our own experienoe. 

Hams. — The following mode of preparing hams, we 
have practioed for several years, and can with confi' 
dence recommend it to others. 

For eveiy one hundred pounds of meat, take five 
pints of good molasses, (or five pounds brown sugar.) five 
ounces saltpetre, and eight pounds rock sait^ add three 
gallons of water, and boil the ingredients over a gentle 
fire, skimming off* the froth or scum as it rises. C?onti- 
nue the boiling till the salt, &c. is dissolved. Have the 
hams nicely cut and trimmed, packed in casks with the 
shank end down, as the pickle will thus strike in better. 
When the pickle, prepared as above, is sufficiently cool, 
pour it over the hams. They may lie in pickle from 
two to six weeks, according to the size of the pieces, 
or the state of the weather, more time being required 
in cold, than in warm weather. Beef or mutton hams, 
intended for smoking and drying, may be cured acoord- 
ing to this mode, and will be found excellent. 

Much of the goodness of hams depends on smoking. 
They should be hung at such a distance from the fire, 
as not to be heated. They should also be hang up with 
the shank end downward, as this will prevent the es- 
cape of their jaioes by dripping. Small bams, wanted 
for immediate use, will answer with two weeks' smok- 
ing, but larger ones, and those wanted for keeping, 
should be smoked four weeks or more. 

Different articles are used for smoking. Perhaps 
saw- dust from bard wood, where it can be conveniently 
had, is on the whole to be preferred. Corn cobs are 
first rate, and are said by some to make the *' sweetest'' 
smoke of anything. Chips of maple and hickory, or 
the small twigs and branches of those kinds of wood, do 
well. 

Hams are sometimes cured by adding pyroligneons 
acid to the pickle, but having had no experience with 
this mode, we cannot speak of its advantages. Ano- 
Cher mode, which we have seen practiceil, is to smoke 
the harrtU or eatkt in which the hams are to be kept, 
and let them remain in pickle till wanted, only taking 
them out a sufficiently long time before using, to allow 
them to drain properly. The barrels are smoked by 
being placed over small fires of chips, cobs, &c. for sev- 
eral hours. The essence of smoke which is thus imbibed 
by the barrel, is imparted to the pickle, and thenoe to 
the meat. 

WcsTPHAUA Hams. — ^The following compound will 
give to any common ham the taste so much appreciated 
in that sold as Westphalia, and is recommended to them 
who prefer that flavor. In one hundred parts of water 
dissolvs four parts of salt, two parts of brown sugar, 
one part Barbadoes tar, and one part spirits of wine. 
After it has been well mixed and stood for several days, 
three tablespoonfiils may be mixed with the salt neces- 
sary to cure an ordinary ham. 

Beef.— The best pieces for corning, are the plates, 
ribs and briskets. Pack the pieces in casks, giving a 
wery slight sprinkling of salt between each piece. Then 
cover the meat with a pickle made by boiling together, 
ID 4 gallons of water, 8 lbs. salt, 3 lbs. brown sugar, 3 
oz. saltpetre, 1 oz. pearlash, for 100 lbs. meat. Keep 
a heavy flat stone on the meat, that it may be well 
immersed in the pickle. Beef packed in this manner 
will keep a year, and will rather improve than grow 
worse. 

Another mode recommended by a gentleman of long 
ejtperience in the packing of beef and pork, is the fol- 
lowing : For 100 lbs. beef take 4 lbs. browa sagari 4 



oz. saltpetre, and 4 quarts fine Liverpool salt, mix all 
intimately together, and in packing, sprinkle it evenlj 
over the meat. Add no pickle, the dissolving of th!e 
salt, &o. with the juices of the meat^ will be suffi- 
cient. Keep the meat closely pressed together by a 
good weight. We are assured that this is the best 
mode of packing beef that is intended for keeplug over 
the summer, and that the quality of the meat is unex 
ceptionably fine. 

Clear Pork — For this we prefer clear salt and water. 
After having divided the hog, take oflf the shoulders 
and hams, and all the lean meat, cut the sides cross- 
wise into strips, four or five inches wide, and after cov- 
ering the bottom of the cask with salt, pack the strips 
in layers set edgwise as closely as possible round the 
cask, with plenty of salt between each layer. When 
the cask is full and has settled for a day or two, put in 
cold water enough to fairly cover the pork. There is 
no danger of using too much salt for clear pork — no 
more will be taken up by the meat than is needed, and 
the remainder is safely left, and may be used in packing 
a new parcel. 

Gather up the FragmeBts* 

Families who kill their own beef and pork, always 
have various odds and ends which may be worked up 
in such a way as to form some of the most wholesome 
and palatable dishes. 

Tripe. — ^Take the tripe as soon as practicable after 
it comes from the animal, rinse it well in cold water, 
and immediately sprinkle a thick coating of air-slacked 
lime over the inside — roll it '^np and let it lie till the 
next day. Th6n cut it in pieces eight or ten inches 
square, scrape it, and put in soak in salt and water, 
where it should remain seven or eight days, or till the 
strong smell is entirely gone, changing the salt and 
water every day. Then boil it tender. It may be 
soused like pigs' feet, or it 'may be broiled, fried with 
sausages, or dipped in batter and fried alone. 

Souse. — ^Take pigs' feet, thejhead, &c., and alter 
bieng well cleaned, boil them in water with a little 
salt, till the meat drops off. Then slip out the largest 
bones, and pot the meat in a stone jar, or well-sea- 
soned wood firkin. Make a liquor to cover them, as 
follows: Take one quart of the liquor they were boiled 
in, two quarts of vinegar, spiced with cloves, allspice. 
pepper, and cinnamon. While the meat is still warm, 
pour the liquor, boiling hot, upon it. In a few days it 
is fit for use, and may be either rolled in flour and 
fried in lard or sausage fat, or warmed in a little of the 
liquor, or eaten cold. The feet and shanks of emttUf 
cleansed in the same manner as pigs' feet, are excellent. 
When sufficiently boiled, all the bones should be taken 
out, the meat and sinews immediately chopped fine, and 
seasoned with salt, pepper, allspice, snmmer-savoiy 
and sage. When wanted for use, they may be warmed 
over in a little butter, and are nice,, delicate eating — 
scarce inferior to oysters, which they somewhat resem- 
bles. They make equally as good souse as pigs' feet. 
The jelly which is left after they are boiled, makes ex- 
cellent blanc mange. 

Sausage 8. —Chop 6 lbs. of lean with 2 lbs. of fat 
pork, 4 table- spoonsful of salt, 6 do. of powdered sage, 
4 of black pepper, and 2 of cloves — a litttle rosemary 
may be added. If not stuffed, keep the meat in a tin 
vessel, tied down dose; and when to be used roll it 
into cakes, dust them with fioar, and fry. 

Pickled Cabbages.— Take the heads of red eab- 
bage, and quarter them. Then pack them in a eask 
or stone ware vessel, giving eaoh layer a good sprink- 
ling of salt, and place some weight on them. After 
remaining about a week, prepare some vinegar by ad* 
I ding to eaoh gallon one ounce eaoh of maee, otnaamoBi 
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and black pepper, and a small bit of a) am. Heat the 
▼ifiegar scalding hot and pour over the cabbage. When 
cool, tie over or cover the top of the vessel, so as to 
keep the contents from the air as much as possible. — 
Morgan ChronieU, 

■—■■"- II I. , 
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BmsBDs, Management, Stbuctttre and Diseases 
or THE Sheep : with tllastrative engravings, and an 
Appendix. By Henrt J. Canfxeld, of CanAeld, Ma- 
honing County, Ohio. 

This is a volume of 395 pages duodecimo. lo that 
part of the work relating to the natural history and 
breeds of sheep, the author appears to have followed 
Yooatt, Spooner, and others, and this is also the case in 
a considerable degree in regaid to diseases, and man- 
agement. In reference to diseases, however, the au* 
thor has in sevei'al instances given his own ideas, which 
he states have been formed from the results of experi- 
ence, and much study of the subject. He is of the 
opinion that the disease called the rot has been the 
cause of greater loss in sheep than has generally been 
believed — greater, perhaps, than any other disease. 
This is a conclusion which will probably be admitted by 
most persons who have given the matter much conside- 
ration. The means of prevention and the remedy pro- 
posed for this disease are in some respects new, and 
should be carefully considered. He thinks the immedi- 
ate cause of the disease commonly known as rot, is ''the 
acids which are produced by the fermentation of food in 
the stomach." The remote cause is the deficiency of 
earthy salts in the food. Grass or herbage of much 
succulence is of this nature. The disease and treatment 
are described as follows • 

*' In the rot or gradual decay of the bowel a, there is 
a chronic inflammation of the mucus membranes of 
some part or parts of the intestinal tube, which is fre- 
quently not very severe; the tongue, though furred, 
may show little or no sign of inflammation, and, at 
the same time, the lacteal ducts and mesentery glands 
are gradually decaying, in consequence of this inflam- 
mation; nutriment cannot pass into the lacteal ducts 
through the inflamed parts, nor through those parts 
which are injured by abscesses, and, consequently, the 
sheep pines away by degrees. This ia, properly speak- 
ing, the rot; it is very similar to the dyspepsia of man, 
and the complication of diseases which ensues, is the 
result of this indigestion. 

Treatment of ike Rot. — When man is afllicted with 
chronic inflammation of the mucus membranes of the 
bowels in this manner, it has been found that mineral 
water, which is strongly impregnated with gypsum. 
(Plaster of Paris,) is one of the best remedies for this 
complaint; and mankind are seldom aiflicted with dys- 
entery in those districts where the waters are made 
hard by gypsum^ and most hard waters are of this de- 
scription: and dysentery is an acute infla iimation of the 
mucus membranes oi the lower parts of the bowels; 
and it is only when lime and gypsum are deficient in 
upland grasses, that graminivorous animals, feeding 
upon them, are afllicted with inflammations of the mu- 
cus membranes of the bowels. The reason for this ef- 
fect appears to be, that inflammation is the beginning 
of decomposition; gypsum is the natural astringent of 
the bowels both to man and beast, and its powerful an- 
tiseptic qualities arrest the deoom position which be- 
gins in the parts inflamed, and nature restores them to 
a healthy action. 

'' Therefore, when the hovels of sheep are more or 
less decayed, nothing better can be done for them than 
to give them a full proportion of gypsum and lime in 
tbeii' Qondiiuofltai aad a taitable proportion of tar or 



pitch along with them; and if any one does not in-line 
to eat ashes and gypsum, a cleaner mixture mxj be 
made with one part slacked lime or chalk, two parts 
gypsum, and two or three parts common salt: such a 
mixture will not be refused. 

'^ In winter, sheep, whose b>wels are in any wise de- 
cayed, should be kept warm and dry, and should be pro- 
vided with a supply of well- cured hay, and a moderate 
supply of grain : but spe..*ial care should be used not to 
feed them so much as to scour them. 

'* This course will, in most cases, arrest the disease, 
and prevent any further decay of the lacteal ducts and 
mesentery glands, and will take away all diseased ac- 
tion, so that such animals may, with propriety, be fat- 
tened and eaten, in all cases where they can be made 
fat: but it is seldom that medicine can restore thorn lo 
their original sound state, when their bowels are much 
decayed." 

Under the head of '^Condiments," the mixture alla- 
ded to is more particularly described thus: 

'* I have used ten parts leached ashes, one part gyp- 
sum, and two or three parts comm >n salt, in wet sea- 
sons; at other times, one-third sah, and the balance in 
gypstim and ashes. Others can mis these articles, as 
they find necessary by experiment. For each one hun- 
dred sheep, two to four pounds of pitch pulverized, and 
mixed with these articles monthly, will be sufficient iu 
most cases, to prevent dropsy, and afleotions of the 
lungs. The yarioos oondiments should be rightly pro- 
portioned. If the alkalies and alkaline salts supera- 
bound, they will be injurious by causing too great relax- 
ation; but if the earthy condiments superabound, ihey 
will pass through the bowels harmlessly. 

'* Where a hes cannot be conveniently obtained, two 
parts slacked lime or chalk, one part gypsum, and one 
or two parts of common salt, may be mixed together, 
and used advantageously for the same purpose; and, if 
convenient, one part burnt clay may be pulverized, and 
usefully mi'ced with these ingredients, along with bitter 
articles. The quantity which sheep will eat weekly 
varies; sometimes a hundred sheep will eat» in one 
week, a bufthel of salt, ashes and gypsum, mixed in 
proportion as first mentioned: at other times the same 
amount will sofiice them for three or four weeks. The 
quantity of ashes and gypsum, which they seem to re- 
quire, evidently depends upon the quality of the grass 
or hay. 

'' Perfect digestion is the great source of health to all 
animals, and, therefore, particular attention should be 
paid to supply the condiments which may be necessary 
for them; and when they are supplied, their digestion 
will generally be very perfnct, and a less quantity of 
food will suffice them, than if t^y are withheld. 

'* In order to test the properties of gypsum, I fed 
one part gypsura, and two parts common salt to sheep 
and cattle. In the softest and rankest pastures, all 
diarrbm of sheep was entirely prevented. Its eflect 
upon calves and fatting cattle was particularly excel- 
lent. Gypsum mixed with salt or with provender is also 
very useful ho horses afSicted with slavering, or thQ 
heaves." 

Ambeican Jouenal of Science and Aets. — ^The 
November number of this work is before us. It con- 
tains a large amount of soientific matter, as well as 
several articles interesting to the popular reader. We 
notice one by Prof. Henrt, giving explanations and 
illustrations of the plan of the Smithsonian Institute ; 
Report on Meteorites, by Prof. C. U. Skspaea; Notes 
on the Mines of a portion of the State of Mexico, by 
Lieut. 6. W. Raines; Sr.ructure of the Jaws and 
Teeth of the Iguandon, by Dr. Martxix ; Shooting 
stars of August 10, 1848 ; Electricity as applied to 
Telegraphic pnrpoaeei The Dead Soa Expedition^ Aro« 
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lio Bcpedition in search of Sir John Franklini &o., Sco. 
The valae of this work renders it deserring of the pa- 
tronage of the pablio. Published at New HaYeii on the 
first day of every seoond month, at $6 per year. Edi- 
ted by Messrs. Silliman & Dana. 

OssEnvATiONs on the Production, Manufacture, 
Transportation and Preservation of the CfiBKAi.OaAiKs. 
By J. R. Stafford. 

This pamphlet is chiefly devoted to stating the ad- 
Tantages of preserving grain , meal and flour in all cli- 
mates, and to an explanation of the operation of a 
machine called StaSbrd's Patent Revolving Dryer and 
Cooler. We have noticed the invention on former oc- 
easions, and have since received favorable accounts of 
it. The patentee claims for this dryer the following 
advantages : 

1. That it dries all substances without the possibility 
of change of quality, color or flavor. 

2. That it occupies less space, takes less fuel, and 
does more work than any other dryer. 

3. The only attention required is to keep up steam 
soflicient to blow ofl* at the valve weighed at any de- 
sired pressure. 

4. That the motion and the heat being uniform, with 
sufficient capacity of dryer, a given amount of grain 
or other substances must be dried, without destroying 
their vitality. 

Thirteen Lectures, on a new Self-supporting Sys- 
tem of General and Liberal Education. Bjt Ezekiel 
Rich, Minister of the Gospel and an Educator. 

This is a little book of 224 pages duodecimo, designed 
to show the views of the author in regard to a reform 
in writing the English language — a subject to which he 
has devoted much time and attention. 

'*The American Flora, illustrated with four to 
six beautiful colored engravings, taken from Nature," 
edited by Dr. A. B. Strong, and published by Green 
& Spenoer, 140 Nassau street, New York. This work 
is issued monthly, in demi-quarto form, each No. con- 
taining four to six plates, with 16 pages of superior 
letter press. The October No. has four colored plates, 
▼ix. The Moss Rose, Sanguinaria Canadensis, Lupinus 
perennis, and Pear. Terms^^fS a year. 

Illustrated Natural History, by the same editor, 
and published monthly, at $1 a year. The October No. 
has four lithographic plates of animals and birds, which 
are worth the price of the number. 

y ■■ ■ ■^» ». ■ I ■ ■ I ■ , , _ _ 1 » uiwi ■ — I WW — ■»-■- 

Profita of Fowls. 

Ltman Church, of Middlefield, Mass... states that 
he has derived a nett proflt of $108 19-100 in one year, 
from 140 fowls. He subnuts his acooont, as follows: 

Valueof stock, Nov. 1, 1847, $40 35 

Expense of feed, 116 45 

$156 80 

Value of stock, Oct. 1848, $65 30 

*' of Poultry sold, 30 68 

** of Manure, 63 bu., 15 cts 9 45 

'' of Eggs, 1,2{>6 doE., 13 1-2 cts., 169 56 

$264 99 
He states that he arrives at this result by actual and 
earefol experiment, without guessing or conjecture. We 
extract from his commnnication, in the Hampihirt Qa^ 
gtiU, the following in relation to the treatment of his 
tf>llows: " I give them a warm house, with a com- 
fioftable yard or range, and 150 hens should have from 
one-half to three quarters of an acre. My house is so 
anranged as to keep them when I choose, in separate 
apartments and constantly supplied with food, old plas- 
tering, lime, gravel, water, Sec., — ^with seme secret 
■Mts, as well as open boxes, for them to lay in. The 



house should be kept well white- washed and a« dean a • 
possible. The kind of food I use is Yaried oocasionalljy 
— com, boiled potatoes, barley, oats and wheat soreea- 
ings i the latter especially I find very valuable. Ths 
quality of the food, however, does not, in my opioioB, 
influence the laying so much as is imagined. Thaj 
must have enough to eat, and be made comfortable in 
other respects. With my management they lay the 
year round." 

Characteristics or tke Seaaoa IMS- 
la this latitude, any show of vegetation before the ftd 
spring months, is always regarded as premature ; hence 
the adage that " all the grass which grows in March 
will die in April.'' In fact it is not, usually, till the 
near approach of May that the greenness of the fields 
and forests becomes fairly conspicuous. 

April last, exhibited nothing t3 excite particular re- 
mark, except that the month was very dry. May com- 
menced with abundant rain, which suddenly elothed the 
trees with foliage of unusual richness. From the mid- 
dle of this month till the middle of June, the weather 
was generally cold and wet ; ^ut it then became warm 
and all crops rapidly advanced in growth. Up to the 
latter part of July, almost all parts of the coontir were 
well »ttpplied with moisture. After that period, how- 
ever, many sections were visited by drouth. A belt of 
country extending from the Allegany range to the east- 
ward, embracing some of the southern counties of this 
State, the northern part of New Jersey, and a eonsid- 
erable portion of Connecticut, has snflerad severely from 
this cause. 

The average degree of heat for the season has been 
less than usual — the number of hot days comparatively 
few, and the period of warm weather extremely short. 
There was frost in many places on the first of June, and 
in particular spots on the thirteenth, and by the first 
week in September its eflfeots might again he seen. Sep- 
tember and October were chilly and damp— there being 
but few fair days. 

Hay gave a full orop, and the growth of gram was 
generally good in all parts of the country, during the 
early part of the season. 

Wheat gave a full average yield in most sections, 
though in some neighborhoods the crop was damaged 
by wet weather after it was cut. 

Ryt was generally a full yield, and of good qua- 
lity. 

Barky did not yield as well as osnal in the central 
portions of the state, where it is cultivated extensiveljj 
but in some other sections the orop was fine. 

Oati are generally heavy, though with rather a die- 
proportion of straw. 

Indian Corn, that important article for home eoe- 
sumption, and which is becoming every year more vaia- 
able for exportation, has been good— -except in the cold- 
er and more northern parts of the country, where, ia 
some instances, it failed to ripen fully. But taking the 
whole country together, the orop has never done better, 
and the quantity produced must be unprecedented. The 
best processes of kiln-drying this grain are coming into 
use, by which we are enabled to send it to foreign ports 
in good order, and it can be brought from the interior of 
our country, where it is raised at a ohesp rate. 

Potatott have been less iiynred by the '' disease" or 
rot, than for the last three or four years. The crop was 
more or less efl*ected about the first August, and ia 
some instances snflered to the amount of fifty per eeat 
or more. The general yield, however, was light— ia 
many places not half an average— even where the tubers 
have siiown no symptoms of decay. Oar accounts from 
Europe represent the disease as less virulent, generally , 
than in former years. In England and Sootland« the 
crop is deoidedly better than that of 1847, and in Ire* 
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land the deatraction has been lew, except in a few die- 
trictfl. 

Of fntUi there was an entire fatlore, in this tioinity, 
of oherriesy plums, and peaches, occasioned, as is be- 
lieved, by the starting of the bads in the fall, and the 
sadden occurrence of extreme cold in February. A 
handred miles farther south, however, the atone fruits 
were generally goo J, and in New Jersey and Delaware 
peaches were never more plenty. Apples are plenty 
and good. Pears in this vicinity, were not a^ good as 
asaal. The trees have suffered greatly from blight— 
the caase of which is yet veiled in some mystery. 

But in view of all the products of the season, the 
American husbandman has abundant reason to be satis- 
fled. In all the essential articles of subsistence, the 
earth has yielded a bountiful increase. No dread of 
famine disturbs the minds of any of oar people, but 
from all quarters we hear the joyous intelligence, that 
there is '* bread enough and to spare." 

Hints for the Season* 

Operations on the farm are asually suspended, in 
thia latitude, by the first of December ; though as long 
as the ground continues open, something may be done 
Stones may be dug, wails built, drains made, gronml 
plowed, and materials for manure oollected. 'When the 
ground has froxeu, and a light coating of snow has fai 
len, a good opportunity is presented for moving wood. 
timber and other articles, taking produce to market, 
&o., business which may be done with much greater 
facility now than when the roads become blocked with 
deep snows. 

Ztve Mtoch may be allowed to graze snob fields as 
have not been already sufficiently depastured, as long 
as the ground is bare; but cattle should not be permit- 
ted to run on soils that are so soft as to be poached by 
their hoofs. They will need shelter at night, and in 
stormy weather. Dry lands, Ihat have a coat of grass 
reserved on them, may be fed by sheep any time in the 
winter when not covered with snow. 

In the distribution of the winter's supply of fodder, 
the coarser and poorer kinds should be reserved till the 
coldest weather — the appetites of the animals being 
then sharpest, it will be eaten with least waste. Those 
farmers who are not already provided with cutting ma- 
ohines, will do well to procure them. Their use is at 
tended with considerable economy. Coarse hay, straw, 
or corn-stalks, are, by being passed through a cutter, 
Irooght into a more convenient form for mastication, 
and sabstanoes are eaten which would otherwise be re- 
jected, or only partially consumed. Cutting affords an 
opportunity for mixing fodder of inferior quality with 
that which is more palatable, thus inducing the stock to 
eat that which would not be eaten if given by itself. 
Cutting also affords the most convenient means of mix- 
ing meal, shorts or bran with fodder, by which the doa- 
ble advantage is gained of oonsaming articles which 
would otherwise be more or less wasted, and of so dif- 
fusing the meal that its nutriment is thoroughly extrac- 
ted bv the animal. The feeding of laboring animals on 
oat K>od allows them more time to rest — the catting 
performing, in a great degree, the work of chewing and 
preparation for digestion. But it should not be at- 
tempted to feed stock with substaoces which are chief- 
ly destitute of nutriment. The large soar batts of corn 
italks are little else than woody fibre, and can be of lit- 
tle or no use in supporting animal lifo. Where a cutter 
is worked by horse-power, it may he an objeot to oat 
•ooh articles on aoooant of the oonvenienoe of working 
them into naaaue. 

Attention should be given to keeping all animals, as 
mdoh ^ poasible, in a oonditaon congenial to their ha- 
bits. 'Their oomfort 8h<mld be oonsalted in regard to 
both food and shelter. Undue exposore to oold, not 



only requires a greater amount of food to sustain the 
system, but it prevents the natural secretions, and ao- 
tually wastes the bodily tissues. The most proper tem- 
perature is that which would be naturally sought by the 
animal. Sheep may be allowed to take shelter or not, 
at their option, and this liberty may be given to all 
stock, which it is not necessary to fasten in stables a 
portion of the time. Close Quarters are probably pre- 
ferable for animals which it in designed to fatten, in or- 
der to prevent the loss of their flesh by museular exer- 
cise. 

We have allu led above to late plowing. There are 
some circumstances which may render this expedient. 
Land which is filled with conch grass (Triticnm repens) 
by being plowed so as to expose the roots to the action 
of frost, can be much easier cleaned the following sea- 
son, as the freezing of the plant in this situation greatly 
weakens its virality. Tenacious soils, by being thrown 
into ridges in such a manner as to throw off the water, 
and let the snrfaee freeze while dry, are rendered mel- 
low and friable, and are readily brought into excellent 
condition for planting in spring. 



Conclusion of the Season — Potnto Crop, 

With general rewarke on the Potato. 

The year 184S will long be remembered, at least in 
central New-York, for its cool summer and autumn. 
The occurrence of a few hot days in June, connected 
with frequent sudden extreme changes in that month, 
and the first half of July, (see remsrks on the season in 
your October No.) very seriously threatened the potato 
crop. But the steady, cool character of the remainder 
of the season, while it almost annihilated the crop of 
melons, squashes and pickle cucumbers, was very fa- 
vorable to the potato. The yield and healthfnlness of 
the crop this year has been superior to that of any other 
for four or five years. Still in cases of rich soil, and 
more especially in cases of late planting and tender va- 
rieties, the disease has been very fatal. 

A season moderately moist, cool and steady, sach as 
is favorable to wheat, oats and grass, will be fooad 
highly appropriate to potatoes ; while one hot and dry, 
such as is fitted to mature corn, melons and tomatoee, 
will be found unfavorable. Such, however, is the great 
natural vigor of this plant, that it has, until lately, 
withstood the unnatural treatment to which we have 
subjected it in planting it in the same soil and climate 
with corn. The ancient Peruvian Indians, the earliest 
cultivators of this plant of whom we have any knowl- 
edge, cultivated this crop higher up on the mountain 
side than corn, and not corn only, bat also higher np 
than where the Spaniards subsequently cultivated wheat 
and barley. 

Our unnatural treatment of it, connected with oar 
neglect to renew it frequently from vigorous healthfal 
seed, has well nigh rained the potato. As, however, 
we eannot always choose such a soil and climate as we 
could desire for this most valoable crop, we nkay still 
hope to succeed, as we formerly have done, by a wise 
selection of soil, exposition, and early planting, and en- 
peoially by the renewal of our seed from vigorous soor- 
ces. . C. £. 6. Ulicaj Nov,, 1848. 

Bio Sbsxp. — It is stated that some of the sheep ex- 
hibited at the last show of the Royal Agriooltoral So- 
ciety, were estimated to weigh as follows : Leicesten, 
of 16 months old, 46 lbs. per quarter; of the same 
breed, 3 years and 4 months old, 56 lbs. per quarter. 
Long- wools, (not Leicester,) 16 months ok), 52 Iba. 
per quarter; of the same breed, 3 years and 4 months 
old, 72 lbs. per quarter. South-Downs, 16 naonthsoldi 
36 lbs. per qnarter;— of the same breed, 3 yean nnd 4 
months oldi 46 lbs. per quarter. 
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Who wants a comflbts set or The Cultivator, 
from its commenoement. 15 vols, bound, and thn two 
volumes of Downi^^o's Horticulturist, now published, 
and TwKNTY-FivB Dollars worth of other books? — It 
will be seen by reference to an advertisement on oar 
last page, that these are all offered as a Premium to 
the one who sends as the largest number of subscri- 
bers to *' The Cultivator,'' for 1849. Beside this, 
other Premiums — of Forty, Thirty, Twenty, and 
Ten Dollars, and many smaller ones, are offered for 
the next largest lists of sabscribers. These Premiums 
will furnish a Farmer's Library, which any young man 
may well prize highly ; and we hope there will be an 
energetic competition for them. 

Back Volumes. — A few complete sets of The CuU 
tivator from its commencement, bound and stitched, 
were saved from destruction by the fire, and as we shall 
soon reprint t'tese volumes, we are prepared to supply 
all orders for them 

Uack Numbers. — Jill our back numbers, unbound, 
of all the volumes, were burnt — consequently we can- 
not supply any single numbers until they are reprinted. 

Return OF Mr. Colman. — Many of our readers will 
doubtless be glad to learn of the return of this gentle- 
man, after having spent several years in writin and 
procuring materials for his work on " European Agri- 
culture." We understand he arrived in Boston in ihc 
early part of last month. 

(^ Mr. P. Barry, of the firm of Elwanger & Bar- 
ry, of the Mount Hope Gardens and Nurseries, Roches- 
ter, sailed for Europe last week, for the purpose of 
visiting the principal nurseries of Great Britain, France 
and Germany, and will bring heme with him in the 
spring, whatever he finds, which promises to be an use- 
ful addition to their already very extensive collection of 
trees and plants. 

Good Corn. — Mr. D. Gatlord, of Gaylord's Bridge, 
Conn., has sent us a sample of a kind of corn raised by 
him. It is called the Warren corn, but is similar to the 
Button, or Golden Sioux — has twelve rows to the ear, 
and less cob, and better shaped ears than is usual with 
this variety. 

fjf^ We have received from Mr. S. Worbbn, of 
Oswego, a sample of a variety of apples which he 
highly esteems — the name not known. It is of a hand- 
some, round form, and dcp red color. The flavor is 
quite peculiar, but pleasant ; the flesh tender and break- 
ing. Mr. W. recommends it for baking. We were 
prevented from trying it for this pourpose, as they were 
lost or destroyed in the fire which consumed our ofiice. 

We have also received from Mr. D. Hatch, A1- 
stead, N. H., specimens of several kinds of apples, 
among which are the Pumpkin Russet, or Sweet Russet, 
Little Pearmain, Newtown Pippin, and a variety not 
known. 

Mineral Paint. — Having had several inquiries in 
regard to this substance, we condense the following de- 
floription of it from the Farmer and Meehanie. It is 
said to harden in a few months after its application, 
forming a perfect enamel or slate, imperishable and ca- 
pable of resisting fire. It can be had of any color from 
grey to black. It is called ** Utlby's Ohio Mineral 
Indestructible Paint." It is afforded at $4 the hun- 
dred pounds. W. H. Starr, 67 Beekman street. New 
York, is agent for the sale of it. 

ArPLES from Cayuga County. — Mr, Wm. D. Os- 
BORN, of Port Byron, Cayuga county, has left us speci- 
mens o£ the IU4 BelleAeur and Newtoa Pippin, raised 



by him. The Pippin is of a larger size than we have 
before seen of that variety. 

Good Corn Crop. — Mr. Ball, of Nassau, informs 
us that he raised the past season, 86 bushels of com 
per acre, on his farm, allowing 70 pounds of ears as 
equal to a bushel of shelled corn. The plow was not 
used after the ground was planted — the corn beio^ 
worked with the cultivator. 

Improvement in Working Iron. — Mr. Horatio 
Ames, of Falls Village, Conn., who is extensively en- 
gaged in working wrought iron, has made several im- 
provements in ths business, of great importance. Noti- 
cing the tendency of iron bars to divide longitudinally, 
when exposed to heavy pressure, it occurred to him that 
by twisting them, the tendency of the particles to as- 
sume a parallel arrangement, would be prevented, aod 
the liability to separate obviated. He has, therefore, 
invented an apparatus which efiectoally performs the 
work. Tire, for locomotive wheels, of which he makes 
a great quantity, is subjected to this process, which is 
found to add greatly to its strength and durability. The 
plan is equally applicable to the twisting of rails for 
railroads. Mr. A. has also invented a process for heat- 
ing or melting iron from the pig, by which be makes a 
saving of three dollars per ton. He has, besides, made 
improvements in the mode of hammering iron. He has 
lately erected, and put in operation, a forge, the cost of 
which was $50,000, and is probably superior to any- 
thing of the kind in this country. The building is 150 
feet long and 80 feet wide. 1'he roof , which is of slate, 
is supported on 38 cast-iron posts, 15 feet long, weigh- 
ing one ton each. Th% whole weight of cast iron used 
in the construction of the building, and in the fixtures 
for carrying on the business, is 120 tons, and the amount 
of wrought'iron in shafts, hammers, bolts and braces, is 
60 tons. He employs 100 hands — ^nsed last year 2,500 
tons of pig>iron, and produced $200,000 worth of 
wrought iron, in the form of tire for locomotive wheels, 
axletrees for cars and military carriages, shafts for 
steamboats, &c. With the new works, he will be able 
to make $1000 worth of work per day, or $300,000 per 
year, and with a general saving, over the former mode, 
of one-fifth of the expense. 

(jf^ We understand that Mr. Z. B. Wakeman, of 
Herkimer, has lately purchased a very superior South 
Down ram, of F. Rotch, Esq., of Butternuts. We 
noticed Mr. W.'s sheep in our account of the late show 
at Buffalo. We presume they will be benefitted by the 
purchase mentioned. We learn Mr. Wakeman has 
also purchased a Leicester boar of C. R. Nichols, of 
Darien, which received one of the premiums at the late 
State show. 

Cattle Medicines. — ^See advertisement of Messrs. 
Stimpson & Reed i'l this paper, for list of medicines 
prepared by Dr. Daod, for horses and cattle. Such 
an establishment, where the simplest remedies for the 
diseases of animals, prepared by a competent veterina- 
ry surgeon, can always be had, will be a great benefit 
to the farmer. 

AORICULTTTRAL SHOW AT FrEDBRICTON, N. B. — 

We learn ihat the show held at this place in October 
last, was in most respects superior to that of former 
years. Horses, sheep and swine were good, and the 
show of vegetables very fine. There .was a plowing 
match on the second day, which "went off'' well. We 
notice that our friend J. H. Reid, £lsq.,of Fredericton^ 
obtained prizes for horses, cattle, sheep, swine, crops 
and implements. 
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Wild Potatoes. — It will be recolleoted that som 
have recommended procaring wild potatoes for onltiva- 
tioii| on the soppositioD that they would be mote likely 
to escape the disease. We have in a former number 
stated that the results of some trials last year showed 
the produce of wild tubers as much aflected with the 
disease as any. We learn from the English papers 
that they have been tried the past season, aud proved 
equally affected as before. 

Culture of Wheat. — A discussion in relation to 
this subject by a farmers' club in England, resulted in 
the following conclusions. 1. Preparation of the land. 
The land to be well cleaned, followed by grass or do- 
-veri depastured by sheep. Plowed with a furrow eight 
to nine inches wide and four inches deep. Heavy land 
to be as light as possible at the time of sowinjrf &nd 
light land to bo made as heavy as possible. 2. Time of 
towing and qtuintity of seed lo be regulated bv the 
season and the stale of the land — ^carly in the season 
nine pecks per acre, and more as the season advanced. 
3. Treatment of the crop. The crop to be kept clean, 
and to be rolled in the spring with one of Crosskiil's 
clod-crushers. 4. Time of reaping. Early reaping — 
grain not allowed to get ripe before being cut. The 
soil to which the discussion referred was described as of 
a lime* stone character. It is not stated whether a sub- 
soil plow was to be used, or whether a greater depth of 
furrow than four inches was made at any fime. We 
presume there is but little, if any land devoted to wheat 
in this country, where so shallow plowing would be ad- 
visable. 

Bess without stikos. — The inquiry is often made 
whether there are bees without stings. We are not 
able to say where any of this species can be found at 
the present time. The late Dr. James Thatcher, of 
Plymouth, Mass., in a letter published in the New 
England Farmer f in 1830, describes some of these cu- 
rious insects then in possession of the late Dr. Hosack, 
of Hyde Park. He says, ''Dr. H. is now in possession 
of a family of bees without stings, which were sent to 
Dr. Mitchell from Mexico. He keeps them in his 
green- house that they may enjoy an atmosphere simi- 
lar in temperaiure to that in their native climate." — 
Can any one give os any information in regard to these 
bees? 

pROPHECT. — ^The Hon. John Lowell, in an address 
before the Massachusetts Society for promoting Agri- 
culture in 1818, made the following remarks in refer- 
ence to the connexion of chemistry with agriculture. 
They evince the wisdom and sagacity of an able mind. 
"There are few persons who have read the late able 
and interesting work on agricultural chemistry, by Sir 
Humphrey Davy, who do not perceive its intimate con- 
nexion with this important art, or who do not feel a 
prophetic conviction of its future usefulness." Mr. 
Lowell went on to say that though he regarded this as 
a subject with which the practical farmer need not 
trouble himself, lest he should become "confused and 
bewildered," yet he thought there was "reasonable 
ground of hope, that men of leisure and science would 
be led to more accurate and philosophical views of ag- 
riculture, and that from their experiments, their neigh- 
bors would derive great ultimate advantage." 

Leaves for litter and manitre. — Leaves of trees 
furnish the best of bedding for pigs. A good thickness 
of them enables the animsJ to cover himself completely 
and he sleeps warm and comfortably under almost any 
degree of cold. They make a good and convenient lit- 
ter for horses or cattle— readily absorbing the liquids, 
and at the same time aflbrding a soft and clean resting 
place for the stock. A covering of them affords an ex- 
cellent winter protection for plants, and they also make 
•a valuable compost for plants that will not bear the 
•alts of animal manures. A mould prepared by mix- 



ing old grass tiirf and leaves, well rotted, is known to' 
be excellent for many gardening purposes. 

Now is a go<xi time to gather leaves, and people liv- 
ing near woods free from under-brusb, can readily pro- 
cure them, in any quantities. The winds frequently 
collect them into piles, in vallies, and along the sides 
of fences, where they can be easily collected and car- 
ried to the farm-yard in carts or waggons. They may 
be deposited for use, as needed from day to day, in any 
Sparc corner of an out-building, or thrown into a slight 
pen made of boards or rails, and kept dry by boards 
over the top. 

How much Limb ought a soil to rave ? — Prof- 
Johnston considers that a proportion of lime is indis- 
peosible to the fertility of a soil. He thinks that the 
proportion of three per cent, of the carbonate, (or 
common lime-stone,) is not too much, and that there 
arc not many cases in which it would be advisable to 
increase the quantity beyond six to ten per cent., pro- 
vided, the carbonate is in a suHiciently minute state of 
division. 

" Book Farming." — Samuel Williame of Waterloo, 
says, " I know a farmer, who has paid over $300 for a 
private library, and who takes both the Mbany Cultiva- 
tor and Genesee Farmer. In proof that he is something 
more than a theoretical farmer, he sold the surplus pro- 
ducts of his farm last year for over $1400, and he paid 
out of the same but $90 for hired help — he has no chil- 
dren old enough Lo work in the fi-tld. It is hardly ne- 
cessary to say that he is fully up to the improvements of 
the age." 

Large Dairt. — Col. Meacham, of Pulaski, N. Y. 
had a farm ef 1,000 acres. 300 in grass, keeps 97 cows 
and made one year 30,000 lbs. of cheese. He raised 
yearly 2,000 bushels of carrots for his cows, and gatherd 
300 bnshels of grass seed. 

Bio Corn Fields. — H. L. Ellsworth, late commis- 
sioner of patents, has a thousand-acre corn field, yield- 
ing 60,000 bushels of corn, in the Wabash valley. Other 
fields, amounting to 6,000 acres, are adjoining. 

The Season and the Crops in New-Hampshire. 

*' The harvest is past," and the fruits of the earth 
are gathered in. A retrospect of the past year, at 
the present time, may be of advantage as comparing 
one year with another, and diflerent localities with each 
other, and as forming a record to which reference may 
be had in after years. 

The last wihter was remarkable in this region for 
mildness. January 1st, there was no snow, and no frost 
in the ground. There was much rain, some snow, a 
fesr days of severe cold, and but few weeks sleighing 
during the winter. April was dry, but May was re- 
markably wet, it being rainy nearly half of the time. 
This delayed sowing and planting, but was of great ad- 
vantage to grass, for without it the hay crop would un- 
doubtedly have been very light, owing to the unfavora- 
ble winter. Planting was not completed before the 
first week in June. The first and second hoeings were 
crowded together, and done in haste, as we were obliged 
to commence haying early. The weather was favora- 
ble, and the crop, which was unusually large, was se- 
cured in good order. . 

Wheat blighted badly, some pieces not worth harvest- 
ing. It was also injured^y the worm, Cecidomyia tri- 
ticij in the head. A very light crop. Oats good, and 
the grain heavy. Com that was planted late was In- 
jured by the early frosts in September, but in general 
there is an average crop. Potatoes g^od, and but little 
diseased, though in parts of Merrimack and Belknap 
counties we hear the disease is prevalent, and very de- 
structive. Peaches and plums none, and of apples there 
is a limited supply. W. L. Eaton. £ast Ware, N. 
H., Nov., 1848. 
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Asiicaltanl Bihlbiiiaala CanadK West. 

The third meeting of the ProTincial A)(ri 'ultnral 
AuocIailoR of Upper Canada, look place at Coboarg on 
the 5lh, 6lh and 7th of October last. Tbe unfavorable 
atata of the wsalber during the daya on which tbe en- 
tries were required to be made, preTcnted mnah stock 
and manj arlicles from beini; brought formird. Still 
the ihow is pronoonced orediiable to the cause of ag- 
TJcuUnrai, meobanjcat and general improvement. Dar- 
bam CBllle frnm the faerd of Hon. Adah Fekoubioii, 
and Devons from Richasd QAFPsa, Esq., are men- 
tioned as beic.g very fine. The ahov of implemenls 
was quite large. Several of tlie eihibitora were from 
"the States," among which were Hessra. EmbbV of 
Albany, and Rateue & Baioos of Rochester. Ther« 
was a good diaplaf of horticultaml products, among 
which some samples of grapea were pronoanced of sn- 
periot quality. 

Ctop* in Eiut 'l'eaneMe«. 

The great improvement in farming in Ihia valley of 
East Tennessee is truly gratifying. Many old fields 
which have been turned onl fur years, are now under 
fine cultivation. 

The farmers are now gnthering their com, which 
or >p is most abundant. The wheat and oat crops were 
remarkably fine for this country. Wlieat h now worth 
from 40 to 60 oenw por bushel; com, owing to its great 
abundance, will range ime shilling to twenty cents this 
fall. There has been introduced among us, withm the 
last two years, a variety of wheat called by some the 
Quaker wheat, by olhtrs the Hedirerninean, which ia 
decidedly preferable to the wheat we have used here 
for many years. Our wheat crops are often destroyed 
by the Hessian fly in the fall, or rust in >pring. The 
Quaker wbeat is never destroyed by either, and i~ there- 
fore considered the more valuable. The grain is moch 
Urger than that of the Walker or Orleans wheat, but 
the Boor is not quit e so wbiie. Sa m. T. BtcKKiLL. 
PrlBled Ciro>lar«. 

The other day a italtd note came Irnm the pos' 
office, marked 10 cents. On opening it, not even the 
dot of a pen waa visible on the inside, for it was a 
PkiKTCD ciaccLAa, which if left open aa it ought to 
have been, would have drawn only two cents. Gentle. 
men, either sa.e your wafer- or prepay the postage. X_ 

CuHATE SotTTH,— Dr. Lce says 'hat 9 inches of wa- 
ter bare fiJlen in Savaonsh, In 3 successive days— that (he 
mean temperature of the earib is 20 degrees greater in 
Georgia than in Western New- York — and ihat so much 
greater there ia the growth of corn, that 16 to 33 
tqnare feat are required It the growth of each stalk of 
oora in the field. 

CoMSTiTtJEKTa OF WHEAT.— Profceaor Johnston 
foDDd, aooording to analyses, that so far as the /o(/or«- 
In; prtiuV* ■■ cowwriKdi *-^»^ ^ron for a given weight, 
is tberioheat, and that the whole gr^n ground together 
ia aearly one-half richer than fine flour. As to Miuc/e- 
foTwiiiS matter, the whole graia ia to Am fljur aa 1&6 
to 136. 

Analysis does act, however, always show tbe aotna] 
oompwative value, aa some parts are assimilated much 
nore readily than others — and the same bod sometimee 
beooiaea twice as valuable by a diOerent preparation. 

On-HoatE Cabts.— A great improvement has been 
mad* in attaching the horse to a horse oarl, to preTent 
thasBiMen dcsoeni of the weight of the load upon the 
aaiwars back, after moanting obstructions. A half el- 
liptio spring is fastened under each shaft, the oeotts 
of wbioh ia oonneoted to the lower ends of the staple, 
which passes freely through a bole bored in the shaft, 
and oonneeU with the obain that peases over thebaokof 
tiMbonw. 



?B " improve Ibi tm\." n Ibcy *" ^*"d mi»~ 
I •«>» »ill b« icknuwlfdnd si ■ fiiht, 
'icwnl in ■ praclicsl or ncieiitik liflu : 

»ur dutf , flieii, tliMild bt ilela)r«l un rsfer— 
t«|<eci oar rifhu, and nt< Tin CVbitviToa. 

Rc^hiAiUt nbrniual bj W. I. BatoW. 



.PRICBS OF AGRICULTURAL PKODUCTS. 
New.Ya'h. Not. IS, 
FIXJUR— OencHe per bbl. •tMnMai Finer brsB 



_,..».B11. 

liRAIN.—WheiU, Bn 



SI.U>«1 3T— Com. NoT^ 
KtiBS— Oala 33a34e. 



-E,S;, 

BIITTKR— Bcsi, iier lb , IflaSOe.— 

Ohio, Sol Ic. 
CHRESE— per lb., «a71c, 

HREF— Mc», per b1>l , ^9 Mitia.-Pnm-. tS Kat^W. 
FORK— McM, per bW-, •IS.OIl-Priaw, •». 
LARIV-ptr lb., 7taer< 
HAMS— .tinoked, pei lb.. 8bS)c, 
HEMP— Ameriesn dew n<lird,P«rtnn, •15S»«I90. 
TOBAr^rO— per lb , Kenlofrliy. 3|aSs- 
COTTON— IInl"mlr ■■ >^'— ■' •>■ 



WOOL— Prini 



ids, per lb., fiisSle.— {lewOrlesaa 

,. ■Kcm, WBilwd, par lb.. . StotO CM 

iSDroll blood flcaea, 31ii]3 " 



ALBANY AG. WAREHOUSE AND SEED 8T0BE, 



Rtaoutifrom itaiU No. 10 and 12 Oron-rfretl, to l*« 
flpHEii 



nmeioiu ntw (tors No. 369 Braa^way— a /ns 
Soidh »/ tin Poa-Ojfict, A^my, N. Y. 






ntn ih« Bo.1 Landing* sod Depcilv Uie locmtDii.i. re.dily fimd. 
bvo odviiBlM*™, with Iho incressrd (Wji'iuei, will eniWe kiM tj 
■Mct mviT iim» lbs buiiow herttafon doos by bun, and 

on convMiiinl for ihe i™do ^mrallr ,_ 

In emnertkiii wdib ihe» chanrc*. be is aTeming an sneimTa 
untesuHT 1" 'be offlnral Psn "f *•=!'!'. sofiuenlly lsf»«» «; 
>ninwd>le over 100 mtchsnieo, snd '[jJ^9**''"}J'?J^JJ^^~ 
Sr^3JI)m^lb*5i«e" And hesolichi lbs ooW 
■I verr bbnil palroo-ss bcreMirare basuwod mw 
n"b."' Itiiliiimlralionlowlsbliriibrsnehoi w Roo 
ilialo tbe oominf iprinE. OMth lo be wider las cMiC 
sBoed bcoiburs ofiba subscribsr. 
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MST OF AOElfTS FOB THE Ci;i.TITATOR. 



iCan^iudtd/rom page 359.) 



fTEW JEI18BY. 
A«n9l«, W. H Roe 
BorlitiKton, Tho». Haneock 
Bridg«ioii, J. B Poner 
Croaswicks, P. 8. Buntioff 
Carpenter's Landing, Thoi Her- 
^itago 

ColwWeek, H Bock 
Camdeo, B. W. Co4>per 
Col ambus, J. W. Wrisht 
I>eerfield,A pHdgett 
En^liflHtown, W. D. Reid 
Fairtun, 0. 8. Whitecar 
Flemiugtoo. J K Deraet 
Olaaeboro. T. H Whiliiey 
Greenwich, B. 8h«ppard 
OriggBiown, A. Van Ducun 
Howelt Works, A. Lnfetra 
Jackeooville, 8. T. Dnfly 
Kingwood, J. T Rialer 
LeMer Cro» Roads, Joe. Nichols 
Metuchin, Win. M Ross 
Mendliam, D. B WiUiamt 
Medi'ord, Geo. Haines 
Millville, P. L. Mulford 
Mount Holly, G. W. i^rker 
Mooresiown, C Stokes 
iliddtoiowii Point, N. Hillyer 
Madison, Win. J Britton 
Middletown. Tboa. Roberts. Jr. 
Newark, Ritchie k. Eadie 
New Market, Abel Vail 
New Bmiiswick, H. Smalley 
Newton, J. R. Peilit 
New Vernon, 8. Lindsey 
Perth Amboy, Jas Parker 
Piainfield, W. W. Cornell 
Princeton, Jas. Camaban 
Paterson, John Home 
Quakerstown, T. Probaseo 
Rancocas, H. W. Wh U 
Rahway, J. Shann 
Roadstown, R. Pitbiaa 
Hhiloh, A. Maich 
Sqnanknm, H H Wainwright 
SpoisMTood, John D. Outealt 
Bnrewsbury, J. Corliss 
Stewartsville. Wm. 8 Kase 
Bergeantsville, J. Lessey 
Trent* >n. D. K. Scheiick 
Tom*s River, W. McKean 
Tinton Palls, Thoa Guest 
Wood bridge, E. I. Jacques 
Yardville, J. J. Woodward 



PENNSYLVANIA. 

Allegany City, Chos Anderson 
Abington Centre, 8. Tillinghast 
Allentowii, Dt C Freytag 
Addison, Robt. Hunter 
Athens. Sam'l Oveiuhire 
Bethlehem, C. C. TomMer 
Brownvitlo, J. L. Bowman 
Berwick, Rev. J H. Younr 
Bethany, E. W. Hamlin 
Brooksville, John Bullets 
By berry, B. Croasdale 
Bristol, SamM Hulne 
Butler, A. M. Evans 
Beaver Plain, D. Minis 
Bridgewater, A Stackbooae 
Bioomsburgh, Geo. Yoet 
Bealtovjlle, W J. Hill 
Chambersbargb, B. Chamben 
Centerville, A- Cornell 
Carlisle, 8am'l Myers 
Canaan, D. Swingle 
Cattawissa. Wm. I. Eyer 
Chanceford. Jas. 8. Pulton 
Conneantvine, Chas. B. Power 
Colebrookdttle, J. Sehulix 
Curwinsville, John Miles 
Coopersbar^, C. Wittman 
Connellsvilie, Jos Herbert 
Dondaff, J. Me. Alia 
Darlington, John Smart 
Danborough. Chm. Smith 
Equinnnk, Wm Weston 
Eastbrook,Wm McCealin 
Easion, H. W. Crosby 
Erie, T. Moorehead, Jr. 
East Smitbfield, Allen Hale 
Elkland. Thos Allen 
Fairvicw, M. Bamettj Jr. 



Farmington, John Detwille 
Friendsviiie, Sum'! F Cormalt 
FayetieviUe, John Darby 
Forkston. fi FasMU 
Greensburg, D. Welin 
Gap, Joa. Brintflir 
Uunesdale, O. L. Griiliiig 
Hanover, Peier Forney 
HulmeviUe, A. N. Scott 
Herriotisville. Juo McBwcn 
Hamlinton, B. Hamlin 
Harthgig. Geo. Siddall 
Harbor Creek, C. Leet 
Harveys, 8. Harvey 
Hopewell Cotton Works, E. J. 

Dickey 
Hunisviile, D J Whiteman 
Harewood, Wm. Main 
Horn Brook, Wm. J. Delpneck 
Hill Top, O oievensou 
Harft»rd, P. K Williams 
Jefferson. John Coiterell 
Kingston, E Uoyt 
KuUisville, O. L. Wampole 
Kmzers, A. L. Hemierson 
Lancaster, G. Baker 
Lewisburg. 8. P. Lyndall 
Lahaska, Wm. Staveley 
Leighion, Ed. Weiss 
LAwrenoevilie, W. Kilbum 
Lewiaion, L T. Maits<m 
Luroberviile, Wm. J. Jewell 
Leraysvilie, E. Marsh 
London Grove, J. P. Swayne 
Mauch Chunk, Sam'l. Li|>pineott 
Maiden Creek, Jos. Wright 
Money, B. M. Ellis 
Marshalion, John Worth, Jr 
McConnelleville, R M. Denis 
Meadville, M H Bagley 
Montrose, H. J. Webb 
Morrisdale, SamM. Waring 
Mount Morris, Levi Anderson 
Millafdsville,0. T Kinney 
Mechanlcsburgh, A. Babb 
Mount Republic, 8. E. North 
Mehoopany, Ge<>. Wiupple 
Newtown, A. Cornell 
Newportville, A. M. Mcllvaine 
Newtown Square. L. Bmoks 
North Whitehall. E. Koliler 
North East, Ji«. McCord 
New Castle, Geo. Pearson 
New Milford, J. P. Harding 
Newville, W. U. Woodburn 
Newbnrgh, J Au. 
Norrislown, D. N. Mulvany 
Oley, Dr. P. G. Bertolet 
Ottsville, R. C. Weaver 
Philadelphia, G. B. Zieber & Co 
Poltstown, Owen Siover 
Piiievitle. J. *impson 
Perryopolis, Pierson Cope 
Pleasant Mount, O. Stevenson 
Pleasant Valley, J. M. 8«nda 
Priceville, M. Mogridge 
Pleasant Unity. Alex. Cnlbertson 
Piqna, T. W. Uenderwn 
Pike, D. Lobaeh 
Prompion, Hon. V. Grenell 
Pitisburjfh, M. P. Morse 
Rilevsville; M. Tomlinson 
Roclisville, D. Troxel 
Reiglesville. Jas. W. Long 
Reedsville, Chas. Colfelt 
Ryerson's Station, J. K. Lough 
rr"— 
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Richborough, Jos. Thompson 
Shippensburg, Pridley ft. Kelso 
Selona, Wm. Pearon, Jr. 
Starmcco, Hon. J. Mnmtbrd 
Hetzlers' Store, Dr. A- Bash 
South Sterling, Rich. I^ncaster 
Shepherdsiown. D. ShelTer, P. M 
Strawntown, W. Dennis 
Steeleville, Joshua Wood 
Spring Creek, 8. Eaton 
Sprinfftown, D. W. Heas 
Strottdsbnrg. P. Starbird 
Tkrentum, D. McLain 
Tbompsontown, Joa. Knrts 
Tioga, Wm. Lowell 
Tnnkhannock, Qeo. Leighton 



Unioniown, A Hadcfen 
Upton, John McClelland 
We*t Altxaialer, G D- Whilbam 
Warren, N. 8ill 
Wyalusing, H. H. Wrlle 
Wayne.burgh, J. H iggiubotham 
Waymari, Jas. R Keen 
Wyoming. Chas. Deniwn 
Wilkes, arre, O. Collijia 
Waterford, C. Miicbell 
West Greenville. Ja^. Stevenson 
V\ omelsdorf, Wtn. D. Robeson 
White House, E. Line, Jr. 
Wellsboro, D. Hisie 
Weat Chesier, T. B. Beaumont 
West Grove, J. h. Gatchell 
Wuhe Haven, Thos. Morrison 
York. D. Hmall 
YardleyviUe, Rev. CWiltberger 



DELAWARE 
Delaware Ciiy, C B. Reybold 
Di>ver, W. W. Morris 
Un'eville, Sieph. Springer 
Middleiown, T. V Waid 
Newcastle, John Paitison 
New Garden. John Pegle 
Smyrna, A. Jones 
Soiiimii Bridge, J. A Lone 
Wilmingioti, Jas. La Ruche 
Whiteley»bnrg, E. W. Cooper 

MARYLAND 
Annapolis, Thus. J Mesick 
Bakersville, A. Bench 
Brick Meeting House, P. M 

Steele. 
Baltimore, Sam'l. Sands 
Bladenshurgh, Chas. B Calvert 
Cockeysville,, Juo. D. Mathews 
Cemreville, John Tiighman 
Church ville, Wm Fmney 
CatonsviUe, J H. Ferguaon 
Darnestown, L W. Candler 
fcliicott'i Mills, Dr. W. Denny 
Emmimbur^ Dr J. a Short 



Kaiiinn, Ed. M. Da«*ion 
Fredericiown, J. a. ft 

Johnson 
Frederick. F. A. Rigney 



D. C. 



Golden. Thoa. f? hfatjhews 
Harmony, p. Weihered 
Harr.soi.vi]le, H Fiie 

Hopewell X Roads J. Heltech- 
kell 

Laurel, Col H. Kelton 
Litile GoiipowUer, Jiia ReynoWst 
I^Nig Green Academy, R. Ag- 
new ** 

New Windsor, DanM Engel 
Owing'. Mills, D CarIi»lS 
Poroonkey, L Marbury 
Pike»viUe, Gen B. C. Howaid 
Peiersviile, John Lee 
Port Depiwite, A Anderron 
Prineeas Ann, Wm. T. G Polk 
Queenstown, C. C. Tiighman 
Rtisteriowii. F. Anderson 
Sharpctown. Ed. Bnrford 
Sykesville, Jas. Sykes. P. M. 
Saiidy Spring. Dr. W. P. Palmer 
St Michaels, S Hamblelon 
Taneytown, Alex McAl later 
Triadelphm, E. Rigga 
Trappe, M Guidsboroogh 
Upper Mariboro, G. W. Graham 
Utica Mills, Wm Todd 
Vienna, Wm. 8. Jackson 
West River, Dr. John B. Owens 
Walkersville, J. Walker 
Wye Miil«, W. Rose 
Wisebnrgh, C E Beri ondy 

DISTRICT COLU.MBIA. 
Georgetown, John H. King 
Washington, J. F. Calian 



VIRGINIA. 
Aetna, Jno. Cooks 
Amherst C. R., M. L. Harris 
Alexandria, Bell ft Entwisle 
Amelia C. H., W. Harrison 
I Abingdon, Tbos. Pindiay 



Anandale, Wm. Garget 
Ayleis, Ed. Hill 
Buffalo Forge. W. Weaver 
Blue Ridge, Jeremiah Star 
Brandon ville, Wm. Robertson 
Barboursville, I . B. Newman 
Barter Brook. D. S. Bell 
Bowman's Mills, J. C. Boii-aaB 
Bridgewater, Jno. Dinkel, Jr. 
Charlemont, 8am*l. G. Davis 
rolpeimer C. H., E. B. HiU 
Carter^ Bridge, Geo. Rives 
Camp Mills, C«il. Jos. Uownid 
CI ifftt Forge, E. Joidaa 
'■ooperB, J. 8. Hale 
Curdsviilc, J. W. A. Sannders 
Conrad's Store, J. B. Uamsber- 

ClinckafQck. J. Bunch 
Christ iansburg, E. Phlegao 
Charloitesville.R. W. ,N. Ndand 
Cedar Grove Mills, W. W. Davis 
Campbell C. H., E. C. Jordan 
ChesierfieM C. H.. R Fioarnor 
Coal Mines, Dr. Wm. U. John- 
son 
Clear Branch. L. L. Waterman 
Dover Mills, R. Wood 
Dayton, Henry Thomas 
DavM> Store, Richard Davis 
DinwiddeC. H., J. W. Gilliam 
Davis' Mills. P. Preston 
DruryavHIe, Geo. B. Cary 
Dickenson's Store, W. Dicken- 

son, Jr. 
Elon, Jas. Robertson 
EveretlsviUe, Benj. H. Maamder 
Fancy Hill, W. Weaver 
Fincaatle. Jas. S. Walroud 
Front Royal, R. M- Marshal] 
Parrowsvillc, Dr. Wm. C. Strib- 

ling 
Franklin, Wm. McCoy 
Fn dericksbttrg, H. R. Robey 
Fishers VI He, J. Porterfi^ld 
Floyd C. H., H. Deskins 
Fairfax C. H., R. Allison, P. M. 
Fish Creek, John Bell. P. M. 
Gloucester C. H., Jno. T. Catlett 
Greenville, John Merritt 
Green Bank, J. Moore, Jr. 
Oraysotts C. H., John Dickenson 
Gil boa, P. B. Pemberlou 
Goodwvnsville, D. W. Brodman 
Hardin^s Tavern, R. W. N. No- 
land 

Harrisonburgh, J. Hardeaiy 
Hunterville, Jas. A. Price 
Hermitage, N. WhituHve 
Hampton, J. R Cary 
Haymarket, Dr. C. C Marsteller 
Jacksonville, Jos. Williana 
Jefferson. D^ B. Steger 
Kanawha 8alines» Capi. A. L. 

Roffncr 
Keanieyarille, Dr. Hoffman 
King Geo. C. H., W. 8. Brown 
King ft Qneen C. ft, R. PbUaid, 

Kerr's Creek, M. Dsnlop 
Liberty, A. B. Nichols 
Lynchburgh, M. Davis, Jr. 
licxington, A. GraJwm 
Loyds. R G. RennoMs 
Lock Lomond, J. C. Rutherlbni 
Lafayette, Geou W. BkmeU 
Loviiigton, C. T. Bstea 
Lee»burgh, Chas. H. Lee 
Libeny Mills, E. P. Barbour 
!J.'"!««1«^C. H., Dr. W. Sboltiea 
Middleburg, C. Powell 
Martiiisburg, Jos. Hoffman 
McGaheysville, J. Ammon 
Mount Clintim, J. Warren 
MItidlebrook, Jno. T. Randolph 
Millwt>nd. John E. Page 
Milford Mills, Rev. J. Towlea 
Manchester, A. B. Bott 
MoorefieM, M. W. Gamble 
Mint Spring, a. Swink 
Mount Sydney, R. 8. BamsbeJ. 
fer 

MathewaviUe, A. O. Matliews 
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Newbern, John C. Dart 
Newville, Dr. W J. Harrington 
New Market. S. P. Ilenkel 
New Hope, Gei». W. Mowry 
Occnpacia, J. M Gariiett 
Occoqoan, H. Holland 
Poner* Store, S. B T. f-aldwell 
Port Republic, S. Harnsberger 
Pedtar MtlU. Win. B. Rocker 
Pelertbarjr, E. U. Osburne 
PleasHiit Gap, T. M. Walton 
Parker«bur|^, M. Chapman 
Ricbmoitd, a Hill, Jr. 
Rackroan«v-ille, S. Rnckman 
Row Mills, DaiiM Warwick 
Retreat, J. t». Callaway 
BiaObrdC. H., tS. S. Brooke 
Shenherdaiown, J Hoflioaji, Jr. 
SoOolk, K. Hill. p. M. 
8nicker«viUe, R. Chew 
Smithfield, W. W. Jordan 
Spuuyivania C. H., C. Beazlr 
Stewart*! Draft, Abney It Van 

Lear 
Bheetz Mills, R. K. 8heetz 
Staantou, S. P. Chnsiiati 
Sharon, Jas. W. Grayson 
Stoney Creek Warebonse, A 

Aldridge 
Toms Brook, Jno. Rhoades 
Titompsonvilte, Geo. Ficklin 
Tye R:\'er Mills, Dr. T. Massie 
Triadelphia, S. D. Favis 
Ttaylursville, Col. T Mc Cabe 
Timbervilto, John Driver 
Tye River Warehouse, J- B. Mc 

Leiland 
Vpperville, C. Powell 
Variety Milla.C. F. Estes 
Wheeling, Wm. Gregg 
Wellsburgb, R Mircliland 
West Liberty, W. Irwiu 
Warrington Springs, J. G. Brad- 
ford 
Warrenton, Geo W Brent 
Winchesler, H F. Buker 
Waynesboroogh, John Bash 
Warren, R. Pollard 
Wilmington, S. Siillman 
Williamsburg, 8 S Griffin 

NORTH CAROLINA. 
Asheboro, B P Houver 
Averysboro, Col K. Murchiaon 
Albright, J. R. Montg(»mery 
Brush Creek, Brice Carter 
Brinkleyville, W.H Wills 
^rummells, A. P. Harris 
Cbver Garden, W. J. Bingham 
Cottage Home, R. H. Morrison 
Cowper Hill, A. Me Lean 
Concord, Jas. H. Walker 
Cedar Hill. SamM W.Burns 
Catawba Spa, W. P. Bynum 
Dockery*s Store, Hon. A- Dock- 

ery 
Early Grove, Wm. P. Reinhardi 
Fair Grove, C. Mack 
Fayetteville, D R. Bell 
Port Defiance, Ed. W. Joom 
Gulf, Dr. Geo. C. Newby 
Oilopolis, John McKacben 
Greensboro, Jas. Slo^n 
Gravelly Hill, H. W. Beatty 
Henderson, Prof. E. A. Jones 
Hotel, A. M. Craig 
Hammond's Store, J. W. Burns 
Halifax, H. K. Bargwin 
Hillsboro, Wm Cain 
Jamestown. S. O. Coffin 
Jersey Settlement, Rev. P. Mc 

Donald 
Kirkland, E B.Buma 
Limestone, A. Pearson 
Lexington, W. R Holt 
Lincouiton, C C. Henderson 
I/>ngCreek, J. F. Robitssch 
Mnifrtesboro, 8. J. Wheeler 
Milton, A. J Walker 
Moffii*s Mills, John Pope 
Marley's Mills, T A. Peoteral 
Mosely Hall, Jesse LASsiter 
Newbem, Geo 8. Attmore 
Nashville, N. W. Boddie 
Oxford, Col. L. Gilliam 
Pioneer Mills, J. C. Sosaerman 
PuUocksville,A. L Simmons 
Roanoke, Joe. J Pugh 
Raleigh, W. White 
~ kmgham, 8 W. Covington 
Mount, Wm. 8. BaiUe 
"^nina, Tyre Clean 



8mtthfield,Dr. A F. TelAur 
Salisbury, Wm Locke 
South Mills, Wm- Old 
Swaiisboro, Ed. Hill 
Topsail, J. D. Jones 
Tarboro, Robt. Norfleet 
Will iamsvi lie. Alex. Williams 
Watson's Bridge, Wm Watson 
Williani8t(>n,J. S Yairell 
Westminster, Wm. S. Beard 
Wilmington, W. A Wright 

SOU m CAROLINA. 
Aiken, J. D Legare 
Anderson C. H , Jos- N- Whitner 
Blackville, W. S. Reynolds 
Beaufort, B R. By the wood 
Charleston, Sam' I Hart, Sr. 

'' Jno. Ruffcll 

Carourah, J. H. Cleveland 
Cheraw, E. B C. Cash 
Columbia, W. W Purse 
Damascus, Capl. G A- Pike 
Edgefield C H, E J. Mims 
Greenville C. H.. Dr. A B- Crook 
Munks Cumer, Dr. J. R. Motte 
Monticeilo, W. J. Alston 
Nation Ford, A White 
Newberry, R Stewart 
Pliney, B. F. Stair ley 
Pocotaligo, Rev. J B. Dnnwody 
Pendleton, J. B Sitton 
Pamnriu. Wm. Summer 
Stoney Point, J. Stacey 
Sficiety Hill. W H. Evans 
Terr}'ville, J E. Calhoun 
Woodruff; Col. J. M. Crook 
Wiiuisboro, S. P. Thomas 

GEORGIA. 
Augusta. C. A. Grenvilla 
Athens. P. Clayton 
Birdsville, J. V. Jones 
Blakely, Joel W. Perry 
Columbus, Jno. M. Ploumoy 
Carsmith, J. Hilsman 
Culloden, Prof. J. Darby 
Eiberton, B. Burch 
Greensboro, Dr T. N. Poullain 
Iron Works, M. A. Cooper 
Kingston , John Lewis 
Kiioxvitle, Sam'l. Rutherford 
Linculnton, Jos. P Wing 
Macon, A E. Ernest 
Madisouj John S. Walker 
Marietta, E Denniead 
Mulberry Oruve, W. G. Walker 
Milledgeville, O. L. Dcming 
Mount Zion, Robt Walcoit 
Mayfield, Thos Jones 
Peter^burgh. J D Watkins 
Prattville, Geo. A. Winn 
RoJwell, N. J. Bayard 
Savannah, Dr. Wm. H. Cnyler 
Sparta, J. II. Burnet 
Upatoir, Dr. Carnea 
Vail Wert, D. Clopton 
Washington, Dr. F. Fickler 
Zebulon, 11 G Johnson 

MISSISSIPPI. 
Black Hawk, J. Bailey 
Columbus, H. .Stevens 
Edward's Depot, Dr. M. W. 

Phillips 
Gallatin, E R. Brown 
Grand Gulf, Col. Wm- Bridges 
Gholson, R Morris ft Co. 
Holly Springs, Wm B. Lumpkin 
Liberty, Hon. John Wall 
Lexington, W. J. Holloway 
Lockharl's Store, C. T. Murphy 
Malcolm, B D> Knapp 
Mount Pleasant, F. Hitchcock 
Natchez, Wm. H- Fox 
Oxford, M PaQues 
Okachickama, T. Hardeman 
Olive Branch. P. T Paine 
Raymond, C W. Le Grand 
Vicksburg, R. Y. Risers 
Waterford, L. Cole 
Wheeling, Gen. D. Davis 
Whitesvilie, D. L. Pharet 

ALABAMA. 
Berrien, 8. Ruffln 
Bufaula. J. W. Rains 
Forkland, Wm. C. Soiaby 
Gainesville, Col. Carleton 
Hayneville, M.Smith 
Jaeksonville, Jas. M. Crook 
Lockland, Dr. Clutid 



Mobile, R North k. Co. 
Montgomery, J A. Lamar 
North Port, John Bells 
Pleasant Hill, Thos. Br«iaghton, 
SntrgsviUe, Dr. A. Denny 
Tuscalooea, W. D. Marrast 
Warrior Suiid, J. C. Henderson 

TENNESSEE. 
Bolivar, C. Jones 
Blair's Ferry, A. S. Lenoir 
Cros^ville, Benj Beniley 
Chattanooga, D K Rawlings 
Calhoun, H. McD- McBlrath 
Campbell's Station, Col. G. W 

Maboy 
Durham vHle, Wm. T. Bnek 
Franklin Collere, T. Fanning 
Facility, J. T. Lenoir 
Franklin Wm P. Campbell 
Four Mile Braiieh, Cbas M Me 

Ghee 
Graysbnrg, Col. D Br igbt 
Greenville. Eph. Link 
Hardi roans X Roads, J. S. Clay- 
brook 
Hill's Valley, J B. Hill 
Harrison. A C. Richard 
Jackson, G Adamton, P. M. 
Kingston, J. Y. Smith 
Knoxville, P. M- McCluog 
Leesbui^h, J. MePherson 
Leii'*irs^ Wm B. Lenoir 
Memphis, A. W. Flinn 
McMinnvilie, A M. Stone 
Mary vi He, S. T Bieknell 
Nashville, Wm. Scruggs 
Philadelphia, W. F. Lenoir 
Purdy, A. Drnney 
Russell V. lie. Dr. L Broom 
Sweetwater, Robt Smead 
Shelltyyille, Thos. C. Ryall 
St. Clair, J. Hoflmesier 
Savannah, Wra Davey 
Waynesboro, Jas. Anderson 
Winchester, p. S. Decherd 

ARKANSAS. 
Choctaw Agency, T. McKinney 
Eldorado, Wm. V. Tatum 
Fort Washita, Rov. W. Brown- 
ing 
Fort Towson, L. Garland 
Hillsboro, Wm. Gorman 
Sylvia, Rev. Evan Jones 
Ultima Thule, L. G. Harris 
Wheelock, H K. Copeland 
Wilmington, Jos. B. Jones 

LOUISIANA. 
Alexandria, H. M. Hyams 
Assumption, Cnl. G. Beazley 
Bringicrs, R. McCaR 
Cheney ville Hugh Caslin 
Cloutiersville, Robt. McAlpin 
Doiialdsonville, R. McCall 
Jackson, D. McCanto 
Kisatchie, Thos. Brown 
Manchac, Dr Romer 
Mansfield, J J. B. Prudhomme 
Monroe, Dr. John Calderwood 
New Orleans, B. M. Norman 
New River, 8. Tillotson 
Natcliiioches, 8. M. Hyhms 
Parish St Charles, J O. Wilson 
Point Coupee, S. J. Cooley 
Union, J. S. Haina 

FLORIDA. 
Flemlngton, P. Dell 
Key West, J. B Browne 
MsLudarin, J. L. Hamilton 
Marion, J. C Johnst<m 

TEXAS. 
Lavaca, F. ft J. Beaumont 



MISSOURI. 
Boonville, Jas. R. Hammond 
Caroudelet, H. A. Stine 
Dover, G C. Spears 
Fee Fee, J. Quisenberry^ 
GeorgetoMm, Amos Friston 
Jackson, Joa. W. Russell 
JeAenon Citv, Jas. L. Minor 
Lexington, C. Patterson 
Middle Fork, Jas Flore 
Rock Hill, C. Armstrong 
Sareoxie, W. C. Wilson ft Sons 
St. Louis, Plant ft Brother 

" £ P. Pettes 

*< H.Paddleford 



KENTUCKY. 
Bowling Green, J. J. Yoonclow 
Bedford, N. Parker 
Coi by ville, 8 D. Martin 
Ghent, J. Smithson 
Henderson, Mr. Hillyer 
Lexington, C J. Sanders 
L^isviUe, Geo. W. Nobis 

" A. G Moon 
North PMrt, Wm S. Lindsay 
Nicholasville. T. Woodson 
Owensbwo, Jas. Weir 
Piketoo, J. N- Richardsoa 
Richmond, C. Turner 
Shawnee Ron, J. R. Bryant 
Smithland, W. Cowper 
Stanford, Arch. Leavell 
Versailes, Wm D. Yoong 
Vancebn^y A. Thompson 

OHIO. 

Akron, L. SwiA 

Alexandria, W. M. Dnwea 

Andover, P. Crearey 

Auburn, A. E. Bamea 

Bainbridge^ A. M. Marshall 

BloomingviUe, H. Beckon 

Brookfield, Jas Fowler 

BristolvUle, L. B. Maltby 

Braceville. F . E. Siow 

Burlington, 8. M. Browninc 

Bowling Green, Dr W. R. reek 

Brandy Wine Mills, W. Foster 

Berlinville , Jas. Otis 

Chillicoihe, W. M. Anderaan 

Cincinnati, Jos B. Rnsssll 

Cleveland, F. R. Elliott 

Columbus, Dr J. G. Jones 

Claridon, C. L. Taylor 

Cuyahtiga Falta, H. B. ToUle 

Cireleville, Geo. Douey 

Chester, W. Sherwood 

Cherokee. W. H. Funk 

Canfield, J. M. Edwards 

Clrvca. Wm. H. H. Taylor 

Canal Dover, G W. Slingluff 

Carthage, H. C. Morris 

D»ver C. H. Tobey 

Duncan's Falls, 8. Stnrgis 

Dayton, SamM. Teague 

Delaware, Jos. Cellar 

Ellsworth, Jos. Coit 

Euclid, C.T. Graves 

Elyria, G M. Chapman 

Elliottsville, Wm. B. Sloana 

East Euclid, L. I Pelton 

East Ciaridon, H. Armstrong 

Eaton, Jas. G Fanning 

Etna, N P- Atkinson 

Fitehville, M. E. Mead] 

Fredonia, Geo. P Howell 

Greenfield, J. M. Beers 

Gallipotis, John Hoy 

Garrett4viUe, J Wright 

Granville, A. P. Prichard 

Gustavus, Geo Hexlep 

Greensburgh, N Coleman 

Gambier, M. White _. 

Grand Prairie, T- C. Fiixhog™ 

Hanford. S. A. Bushuell 

Howland, D B. King 

Hillsboro, Jas M. Trimble 
Hudson, H. Baldwin 

Huron, P. Adam« 

Hubbard, A. J. Mear 

Jefferson, E Wood, 

Johnstown, B. Follett 

Kinsman. Jno R. Slauhflpe 

Kingsville, C Terrill 

Kirtland, A C. Russell 

Lancaster, J. M. Bigelow 

Leroy, J. Phillips 

Lafayette, B. G- Calef 

Lowe r Fanduskv, A. Moreboos* 

Lyme, T. D- Porter 

Lenox, J. Atkins 

London, Thos. A. Davidson 

Lebanon, C. Halloway 

Marion, W. L. Kendrick 

MeCutchenville, Geo. Myers 

Milan. Elam Ward 

Moont Healthy. Jas. Moor 

Massillon, T. Noble 

Malta, R. Porter, Jr. 

Mentor, J Smith 

Melmore, 8. Arnold 

Morgan, A Mosas 

Mount Vernon, J. Crawford 

MiddlebuiT, T. A. Noble 

Monroevllle, J. Smith 

Moores Salt Works, R. Qtoif 

Marietta, D. £. Gardner 
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THE CDLTIVATOR. 



■ihTille, Rer. 9. Diefendoif 
mil Newborir, Inta 0<Hh»iB 
iwPliiluldphii, F D Ltuiur 



Oiuker Builom. C. 
■Upntilic, R Lard 
ReuUiiR, A. Cl»v< 
RoH7[ne. J. I. Fon 
RnnlH, ;. Filih 
Rmidiilph. O C. Di 
Rockpim, 0». R 



Bsleni. J«. Wrifhl 
Sptingfield, J. T Wnniei 
BoliiD.Cbu R. Smiili 



Tror. P A Rmilh 
T>lliiiiiiln,P. C Slona 
Ucban., J. Funk 
UbticlaTilla, Jalm Buli*[ 

v!"mXR<wI.°W R.Webh 
Wnltiond^Jif, J. JohnwD 

WHIIierilieia. S. W. Fee 
Wbitefurd, 8, B Wofdeii 
WuUwwih, Oto. K. Pmnkw 
Wurii't i<»<l> K«i>nK^ 
WiUDDghbT. W PiiiBekl 
Wsif r»iU«, J. AV. Copaluid 
\V«I LilMrl|r.Iu. \V Brown 
IVauiiown,!) Dcmliig 
Wutcrford, Cku Psicn 
Wakemin, L. T. Fannl 
Vfm Miliin, 8. TH«ua 
TbUow Crcrk, D. Tliooiiani 
X- dK Jm. JcDkin 
Zmtmttt, Ju. L Coz 

INDIANA. 



Kikic 



I, O. Sciioir 

1, O. Albet*.- 

I, J. RKidall.Jr. 



Elkharl. Oen. W. Tihbeit* 



tiidi 



Jaekfin Pru 



■(Abneg 



". B J«1 



..-„ r,JnhiiT.V«il 

- Kuifhuiowii, P L.aub1e 
Lufncilc, C. Pick 
Lim, M. ATcriU 
■•■pone, Ju. Oiimon 
KmltfOB, ThiM. B. Siiilmi 
HichlnnCiiy, Geo. Smii 
Miihuvnki, O. C. Mcrril 
N«ir Harnauv. John Bei 
New AlbanT.D. Redden 
Or]aaiu,J..hn F. Kinbiej 
PrincaloD, D. MiUa 
RnrkTllle. P Miiche" 

Riohnmd, Ji 

Roinnejr, H. 



Plane 



linglon, Geo. Carneliiu 



CM-notia, M. L. 



■^SEuS"- " 



.. L'tMnlop 

S. IIup>OU 

"}i.*8hilla'b"r" 
N. K. DBftr'n 

'■n. U W' Goiieao"' 
Ridn. E BiiMviD 
w. R C. SleichI 
r, Briij G.^rror 
lln, R. Ware 
I, Jm. N Wunnxr 
ig.H. H MetA 



EDIre, E. b Clapp 
. knm. sirpii. Dewc] 
Lockpari, E E Bnah 
Liiilc Fon. Th« Raid 



wlsc«)^■sI^. 

BrtD 1. M l>. CoMwall 

CIlHICNI, T WilHTb 

nelaTHn, F K PlTimii 
OrecD Bar, O P Kniipp 
jHiiurdlc, J F. IViJ'iud 

M.lwiinkia, J. A. H^.pkiiu 

' ' C. Sbrpard 

Mineral PiriiH, A. W, Parm 

Herirj- Mpencei 



.JuhflP' 



PMMork'a Grore. G Flafg 
Pohii RepDblic. J. T. Ballosk 
PriiKalnn, c. Brrani 
- ' :rCr»k. J Ri^aw 
il1a,P Halitck 
M K. Aleiandet, P. M. 
_..-y, L Bull. Jr. 
Rocknii, P. Bird 
Spina , J L Brawn 
MptmiiSeld, F.O. I^ffimwHI 
Unmn PDiiii, Ed. Mackinltr 
Upper Alioii. Benj F. Ijui( 



MICHIGAN. 
Alnniao. Geo. Jawerann 
Adrian. O. W. Menick 

Arbor, Wm J. Maynard 

.■n.J Gardner 
lada. Oao Audran 
>n. E F. \Vada 
r Oxk, Chat. Bciu 
ikiin, J. w. Tr.ompaon 
lo t;rr.k. J. Brown 

ikery Crea"w. Halbkwa 
Cenirevilia, Geo. Tilboi 



I.^on), Adam L Rwf 

Lninnton. Oro Snilb 
Mendxn B Allii 
Mieb;^ L S. Warner 

Medina', B B. Secor 
Maneheflar, 3. N Palmar 
Onondign, C-H Harvard 
PinckneT. UD Smilh 
Plymnolh. M. L. ShDIU 
Pla.nwall. C. C. While 
Ponliac, H. N. Howard 
Rawion'Tille, John Lake 

Rranen, C P. Malliny 



SBUiaiuek, D- Plait 
Si Joaepta. Alex. Leedi 
Schoolcmn, A. Y. Moore 
Rylnn. H. H. Mcdlcv 
Nl. Clair, Cbaft Davii 
Tacnmieh, P. R. Adnmi 
Union DiMficl, E. Rabini 
Wathin^toD, D. Coolejr 



c, J<*irr Helcalf 



Sominilr' 



Oalr Cwek^j 
Pica 

AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE k SEED STORE, 
WmMlilniln and ExrI-aiifi HTMli, Bw^alo, K. T- 

WE hare i.pcned an nuliiiihmeni oT ibc aboTe kiml In 1l:ia citr, 
and ahall Irep cniirianlly on hnnd. bulb ar wholnala and re> 

Illy ttti upon ibe fHrm. Our ■eedi are imponed ft^tnantftt 



immil, D. Wonhmgioa 
hcnK. H H Joneau 
iylnr>»ine, Sam'l Taylof 
■n>na,8a.nn Taylor 
ralenrille, R. H Meiga 

IOWA. 



d raa" 



libEral 



. peVers * J 



inPOBTANT TO TBE PUBLIC. 



IIORPE AND CATTLE MEDICINES. 



' I < HE uiidnii^ed hai apeul 
• .1 — 1 ,„| feduiiiMo';" ha 



n of (Kwral blreding. and 
loial rejadion ot all im- 
nifi Ibal axperiaHM haa 

giTTD uceoraini Id dia di. 
e. ibey are capaMa o( ejf 
"fh' T"'"'"' ''">>i"ialiia( « 



O H DADD. M. 1>, 

\ LIST OF nOESE AlO CATTLR MEDICliVES. 

Phytic ballj. 750. ptr Ijiji. V 



in of bowala, 78e per bollla. 



ii»wmper pipwdar. for re/water, f I pei 
Form pnwdert, for Ike frmoTnl of wo 



MP.SON A REED. II 



larket Square, Ba«io 
Hd, can be had ;r.i 



la liuown in Eugiwi 



a Praprieion, of 



SAXON SHEEP 

H, Blaiicfan'id, Etq., KmilirliDJi Wool Dtnt 

Hamnel Lawranee, Bra , LoihU,- and 

The Ediinn of ibe CuiuTour. 

Leiieri addi^ued lo ni, Neu Lebanon, Celnnbia ecnnty, W. T., 

Not I, lMa-a.a " M. T. » H. A. TILDEN. 
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THE CULTTVATOR. 



Tia 



ITEW TOLDIHE POH li40. 



THIS (GUiLflFAf ©ffi, 

PBVOTBn TO THE tMTKKKtTI OF 

The Farmer, tbe Gardener, aod ihe Frail-Grower, 



HOUSES, BARNS, FARM IMPLEMENTS, DOMES- 
TIC ANIMALS, PLANTS, FRUITS, ttc, &c. 
THE CULTIVATOR will en1«r upon iu liiMnlta Tnlams (tha 
•UTii if Ihe "Dtw •iriFL") OD Ih* 1« of Januirr, IMS 

For ■ perio] uT lAreii yeirt, il bat BDj^n<i ■ circblaijuii, aiid dx. 



PREMIUMS FOR SU3SCRIBERS TO 

f as CMTSf AT«i* 

TO AGBff TS, POSTnASTEBS, Jcc. 



To ibe one iTha ihiill teitd lu it 
I ■ iha Culiiniur fut IMS. with il 

DOLLARS, lo be paid in Apici 




ti wJU ba oarulgacl le aliiciilBIa uhI elirocca I 
•n IvPKnTiti Stitik or Udiu^idbt, by cipliiiimi mc pmicip 
■HI which h it foaiideil, aiid by eiliiliiiing iha pnciicB by whici 
. can ba camarl iiifa> auccatiaiil opervioa— 10 ibow tba fiinnfr tl — 

CroBt betl calculatad fur hit tflili — id c<iiviiu!fl liiiD of tfaa valua 

DM ba gically liKnuad, ud lo whal crop! and in whal ni 
diUcrtyl nbtUDCu miy \tt ttaa adnnugeasity applied— Hi . . _ 
viJkc* hlBA (hal inHekd of rendering hit lajid piHrftr and hit eropa 
lighter from year to yvar, be imiilil itnd ciiivlit lo pnrtca tooh ■ 
cuarte u wnald iiKreue ihe leruiily of hit lartn and ijie aimnini 
i>f in pruducueub iBccredJng year, ihiu renderiiif iu raltiraiaa 
fv more profiiable at well ■■ lufiniiel)' more taiiiiiicinry u an in- 
lelllfnii miiid. 
ParlKDlar allanlioii vitl be paid 10 Rnitii. AncKiTscTCni, and 

■MiHTiL rrtRVcTDBtt, Will be givaii— lo ll« depanmcul allDtied 
u> *- The O/.BiiiH AfloTnaOMCHAkii," whieh will In condui 
by JOH* J. TNanu, well'kiHHni at ihe anibur i<r Iha " Fruit i 
iiuin," vid a praoilenl HunieuliuriM of ptu tkill— m " Dm 
TIC iRB RsiiL EcaxoMT," utd niba ''JMuiiu or ARiui 

a, Iha Ediun will be umilod by C'TretpcmdeDI 



In Ihse libott, Ih 
"TMHt^For tiigle'copy, H-IW if.ei 



UCitER, , 



JtUKNAl OF RURil AKT AND KURAL TASTE. 

BDITBD BT A. J. DOWHIHO, 
abor Of " Fmiit and Frail Treta of America 
Oeideniiig," "Collage Keiideiicei," fte 






C?-Agenltfi.r 

ing elto at Agenli 



. and back Not can be 
ill douifiTorby act- 

.urnER TUCRKH. 



The Hiirlicalluriii, bou»d,«T. 

7 For Ih? ncxi Ttm Itrgaii lint, each, a copy of Ihe W ■iilii^a 
of The DanieuliorBi, bnoiid, tS.BO. 

B. FiK Ihe Tra iieil laigeii lini, each, mlt 5 and a of The Cal- 
livaiar, tor ltQ§ and 1338, ibe law iwo ediied by Jndge Bosl, «a1 



■lid Frail Tiaet. or 

ID For Ibe n» neil large 
Cnhuriil— SO «i.u. 

(t^ In all catet Ibe peynieiil 

O- The booVt, in addiiinn l< 



a copy Df Downing'a Fi«hi 
I ropy of Tbomt' Fnil 



liuaiy "j^jj^jjgj, TUCKKB. 



PERUVIAN GUANO. 
piTR bimdred loni of geuoine Prmriui Guno, fhah fiam I 

lolt lo lull porehiuen Ftmien will do well lo ba apan ib 
gnird of whom Ihey purchaie Ouano, at much it told under t 
-»me of Pemvlan. which It ipwt«i and aimotlenlircJy wonhlt 
(PLOWS, Ae— Lpwanb of liily d.Barcnl kindi of Flaw*, Hi 
iwt, Cultivnlon. Thraahen. Hone Powere, tnd AgricDlluni a 



IKI ptgei, will bi 

Seed flora of 

1. AU.EN k CO^ 



LARGE FOWLS— WILD TURKIE8. 
P<OB Bale, aa»eral pair of very fine, large (bwh-fror 

fumi eight ID lei 



JOHN MATHER & CO., 

Uaiitd Slatti Agricultural Wartkmue, 19fi Frval, < 

door lauth of Fvltatt Slrttt, Niw-York CUi, 

'Y^HGRE they have (br uleoreiaou dilTerenl p 

liiiirienienii everoOcred fortttaia ihe eiiy of 1 
wJl be told tl lower prisea than Ihey nan be pore 

tloek before parchaiing eleewbere. Aoiuflg Ibe ploiin tilTertii 
will he bund 1. Kayher k. Co.'t celebralad and nneqnalled K 
Premiuoi Eegle D. Flow, wilboal doubt Ibe batltnd chcepatt pii 
lobe had in Ihe United Sleiei. 

N. B. Caitingt of all kind) made UmduJ 

New TDtk, OoL I, IMS.— IT. 



i 



^ 



■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 




I 3 2044 048 680 391 



( 




